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Art.  !•  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799  — 
1804.  By  Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  Aime  Bonpland; 
with  Maps^  Plans,  fcc.  Written  in  French  by  Alexander 
de  Humboldt^  and  translated  into  English  by  Helen  Maria 
WUliams.   Vol.  V.  Part  11.  8vo.  Longman  &  Co.    1821. 

Apter  a  lapse  of  two  years,  ve  linve  the  pleasure  of  iatro^ 
dacing  to  toe  notice  of  oar  readers  another  volume  of  M. 
Hamboldt's  Personal  Narrative.  We  are  now  arrived  at 
die  fifth  volume  of  the  English  translation,  and  at  the  second 
of  the  original  publication  in  quarto.  We  are  informed,  in  a 
note,  that  there  remain  two  more  volumes  in  quarto  to  com- 
plete the  narrative,  and  that  we  may  now  consider  ourselves 
as  having  dispatched  one  half  of  the  task  which  M.  Humboldt 
hns  commenced.  When  we  reflect,  however,  npon  the  slow 
progress  which  he  has  hitherto  made,  and  observe  that  he  has 
just  employed  1000  pages  in  relating  the  history  of  three 
months,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  feet  very  sanguine  in  our 
hopes  of  arriving  at  so  speedy  a  result.  According  to  his 
present  caicufation,  the  work  before  us,  when  completed, 
will  form  ten  unusually  large  octavo  volumes.  This,  wo 
thiaki  is  pretty  well  for  a  book  of  travels ;  but  if  it  should 
extend  to  twice  that  length,  we  own  that  we  are  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Upon  the  system  which  M.  Humboldt  has 
hitherto  pursued,  and  upon  which  he  appears  to  be  intending 
to  proceed,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  even  if  he  should  survive 
all  the  present  generation,  he  will  still  die  before  his  task 
.will  be  completed. 

The  fact  is,  that  to  call  this  work  a  personal  narrative  is 
nothing  less  than  a  delusion.  The  incidents  and  adventures 
which  are  described  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public,  would  certainly  not 
iNHrapy  a  volume  ;  the  rest  is  made  Up  of  dissertations,  his*- 
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torieal,  philologicij,  and  scientifical,  piled  up,  odo  upon  Ibe 
other,  without  order  and  without  end ;  and  often  having  no 
itiore  eonnection  with  the  personal  narrative  of  M.  Humboldt 
than  with  that  Qf  any  other  individual  who  happens  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  natural  history  of  our  globe.    If  our  author 
chooses,  in  this  way,  to  write  conormentaries  upon  the  natural 
history  of  South  America,  and  to  mix  tbem  up  with  the  de- 
tails of  his  own  travels,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  offer 
any  objection  to  such  a  plan  of  writing,  considering  it  iu^the 
abstract:  in  some  points  of  view  we  think,  indeed,  that  it  has 
considerable  advantages;   but  to  the  indiscriminate  prodir 
gaiity  with  which  be  puts  dpWn  every  thing  that  comes  inta 
his  own  head,  or  ever  came  into  any  body  else's  head,  upon 
every  subject  connected  either  with  the  history  or  the  people' 
or  the  climate  of  South  America,  no  matter  how  common 
place,  or  irrelevant,  or  uninteresting:  t6  this  we  do  very 
fitrongly  object.    Were  this  hiterTninable  and  ofteti  most 
tiresome  difiuseness  the  trick  of  a  mere  book  maker,  who/ 
from  lack  of  legitimate  materials*  is  often  obliged  to*  adulte- 
rate what  little  he  has  really  to  say,  with  any  rubbish  whick 
he  can  scrape  together  by  searching  indexes  and  encyclope* 
dias,  we  should  then  know  how  to  treat  the  case :  bat  in  M. 
iHumboldt  we  believe  it  to  be  merely  a  want  of  taste.    He' 
|fl,  in  this  respect,  a  sort  of  German  commentator  in  science ; 
full  of  leaarning/  and  industry,  and  research,  but  unfortunately 
plagued  with  a  memory,  trhich  retains  indiscriminately  all 
facts  alike ;  throogh  which  nothing  filters,  and  the  contents 
of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  turning  it  upside-down^ 
and  emptying  it  as  you  would  a  barret.    To  use  a  vulnr 
luiying,  "  all  is  grist  that  comes  to  M,  Homboklt's  mill.'* 
He  rejects  nothing,  arranges  nothing,  compresses  nothing  ^ 
and  after  all  very  frequently  forgets,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  the 
\ery  facts  for  which  you  are  in  search.    Thus  with  respect 
to  the  Oroonoko.    The  present  volume  consists  of  an  account 
of  the  voyage  which  our  author  took  to  explore  its  source 
beyond  the  cataracts.  The  most  interesting  points  connected 
with  this  immense  column  of  water,  are  the  rapidity  of  itr 
currents ;  the  character  of  its  navigation ;  its  length  and 
general  width;  the  time  it  would  occupy  in  transporting 

foods  from  its  mouth  to  certain  given  places,  and  vice  versai 
lany  other  points  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  mentioned, 
respecting  some  of  which  no  information  whatever  is  to  be 
gained  in  any  one  of  all  the  thousand  pages  which  are  devoted 
t0  the  subject ;  and  even  the  others  are  only  to  be  snatched 
up  here  and  there,  in  notes  and  amonflr  incidental  discussions 
upon  topics  that  possess  in  themsmts  oomparatively  no 
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interest  whatever.  Foi*  example,  we  should  lisCve  been  glftd 
to  know  something  respecting^  thdt  part  of  ''  the  hydraalic 
system"  (as  M.  Humbdidt  most  fCffeCtedly  calls  it;  of  the 
rivers  of  South  America,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  01*60- 
noko  and  if  aranori  are  jdined.  We  should  bd  afraid  to  $ay 
at  a  guess  how  many  pages  ai*e  devoted  to  the  history  of  alt 
the  opinions  that  h/tve  successiv^y  prevailed  upon  this  sub- 
ject; we  know  that  we  were  extremely  wearied  With  the 
length  of  the  discussion,  and  perfectly  nnsCble  to  follow  the 
thread  of  it ;  and  yet  after  all  hot  a  single  fact  is  related  by 
oar  author  that  adds,  in  any  material  respect,  to  the  jcno^- 
Ifedge  which  was  before  possessed  upon  the  subject.  It  nlay  bd 
tery  true  that  IVt.  Humboldt  had  no  additional  information  tb 
communicate ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  ttiay  b^  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  silence  as  to  those  particularsof  Which  we  are  igno- 
rant ;  biit  then,  why  should  he,  iherely  becadse  he  had  not  atiy 
thing  of  real  value  to  contmunicate,  suppose  that  a  dissetta- 
tion,  at  all  events,  would  be  expected  ;  and  under  this  idba' 
Inflict  upon  his  readers  such  a  mdds  of  useless  and  uildlgested 
historj,  as  nothing  bdt  compulsion  would  indulge'  Us  td  lokd 
our  memory  with»  even  if  it  were  ih  our  power. 

But  it  is  aii  ungracious;  and  even  an  ungrateful  task  to  dwelt 
hpoD  the  faults  of  a  writer  to  whom  science  is  so  greatly  Ind^bt- 
M.    We  have  before  had  occasion  to  express  the  tespect  ancf 
admiration  which  we  dntertain  for  M.  Humboldi ;  and  as- 
suredly there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  before  us  that  ought  i6 
make  us  change  dny  opinion  which  we  have  oncd  etpress^a; 
preat  however,  and  valuable  as  the  information  is,  whi^h  is  to 
be  found  id  his  writings,  he  certainly  does,  at  tiniei),  tire  the 
patience  of  his  readers ;  and  having  Said  this;  we  have  said 
all  that  can  bo  said  in  his  dispraise.    He  is  still  the  ifio^ 
htstractive  travelled'  that  has^  perhaps,   eveir  existed,  and 
possibly  the  greatest  natural  historian  of  his  a^e.     If  wc^ 
thought  that  any  thing  we  might  dav  wduld  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  our  readers  from  adding  the  Wdfk  before  us  to  theitl 
libraries,  we  shdufd  have  been  more  qualified  in  the  tnanher  in 
Hrhich  we  have  animadverted  upon  hi^  faults.    It  is  not,  ho#-' 
^ver,  the  character  of  M.  Hnmboldt  himself  which  wd  have 
been  giving; for  that  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  onrXIItfaf 
volume,  in  which  we  eixdeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  extraoN' 
dinarv  endowments.    If  our  author  would  only  draw  his  peit 
ocabionallj  through  what  he  writes,  and  ^ractisis  a  KtHe 
iereetioo  in  his  materials,  it  id  all  that  we  think  his  work^ 
mhstantilillT  require  in  order  to  ensure  them  a  permanent 
Aatjon  in  literature.    Some  faults  there  are  which  he  h^i 
^traded  frott  lining  60  long  in  Parisiau  iodety,  and  H 
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that  worst  part  of  it,  where  literature  is  a  pretension  ;  but 
they  are  not  worth  adverting  to  in  an  author,  the  only  object 
of  whose  writings  is  altogether  scientific.  Were  M.  Hum- 
boldt a  writer  upon  philosophy,  we  certainly  could  not  per- 
mit his  style  to  pass  without  comment.  But  simplicity  is  a 
quality  ol'  which  a  Frenchman,  or  a  person  who  writes  for 
the  French  market,  has  no  more  notion  than  a  dancing- 
master  has  of  grace. 

In  our  JN  umber  fur  October  1819,  we  lefL  our  author  at 
the  town  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure,^  after  having  accom- 
panied him  across  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  from  Cumana. 
He  Was  then  on  the  point  of  embarking  upon  tlie  river 
Apure,  on  his  way  to  the  Oroonoko ;  and  we  could  wish  our 
readers  to  turn  back  to  the  Xllth  Vol.  of  our  Review,  iu 
order  to  connect  (be  narrative,  and  to  refresh  their  imagina- 
tion with  some  general  idea  of  the  climate  and  scenery  through 
which  we  are  once  more  about  to  tfavet.  We  shall  not  now 
repeat  the  remarks  which  we  then  made  concerning  the 
general  features  of  nature  in  the  tropical  climates ;  on  that 
subject  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  we  thought  neces- 
sary ;  we  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  accompany  our 
aatiior  in  that  part  of  his  travels  of  which  he  has  presented 
us  with  an  account  in  the  volume  before  us. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  year  in  which  the  scene 
of  the  present  narrative  is  laid,  is  1800 ;  so  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  towns  and  missionary  colonies  that  are  here 
described,  it  is  a  history  of  what  has  been  the  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  not  of  what  it 
actoaliy  is.  These  countries  have  been  regenerated,  as  our 
readers  are  "aware,  by  Bolivar  and  his  heroic  followers. 
And  it  is  needless  to  be  reminded  that  in  political  regenera- 
tion, the  first  steps  are  always  understood,  in  the  present  day^ 
to  be  preceded  by  a  conrse  of  systematic  devastation.  These 
little  spots  and  germs  of  incipient  civilization  were  never 
very  namerous  or  important  in  themselves;  but  whatever 
cariosity  they  might  have  excited,  when  considered  as  the 
seeds  of  prospective  settlements  and  colonies,  now  that  they 
possess  only  an  historical  interest,  the  description  of  them 
may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  In  an  account,  therefore*  of 
the  contents  of  .this  volume,  we  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the 
several  places  at  which  our  author  remained  during  his  voyage 
on  the  Oroonoko.  For  a  general  description  of  the  missions 
ve  refer  our  readers  to  the  extracts  which  we  made  from  M. 
Humboldt  J  fourth  volume,  and  from  Ulloa,  in  our  review 
'  of  CfiX*  Cox  Hippesley's  Narrative  of  bis  Voyage  on  the 
OrQpooko,  '\tL  our  Number  for  November  of  IblO ;  with  re-- 
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sped  to  the  scenery,  and  sitoation,  and  management  of  thcsa 
infant  colonies,  they  were  in  all  respects  so  similar  to' each 
otiier,  that  to  know  one  is  to  l^now  them  all. 

The  peridd  which  our  author  passed  npon  the  rivers  was 
three  months,  viz:  April,  May,  and  June.  lie  was  accom* 
panted  as  before,  by  M.  Bonpland,  and  also  by  Don  Nicholas 
Sotto,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Varinas*  They  embarked  on  board  a  large  canoe,  navigated 
by  Indians,  and  which  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  cover- 
ing at  the  stern,  together  with  a  table  and  benche/^.  With 
respect  to  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  such  as  the  places- at 
which  they  stopped,  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  received, 
and  other  circamstances  of  an  accidental  nature,  which  might 
be  expected  to  form  a  principal  feature  in  a  work  professing 
to  be,  by  distinction,  a  personal  narrative,  these  are  so  few, 
and  so  slightly  touched  upon,  and  occur  at  such  long  inter- 
vals in  the  volume,  that  to  follow  cur  author  from  day  to  day, 
and  place  to  place,  is  almost  impracticable ;  for  it  is  seldom 
that  his  steps  can  be  traced.  In  the  wilds  of  South  America*, 
or  upon  the  solitude  of  her  immense  rivers,  it  is  not  as  it  is  in 
Europe,  where  man,  and  the  operations  of  man  are  always 
present  to  the  mind  and  uppermost  in  the  thoughts ;  in  tlie 
countries  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  is  almost 
nothing  to  call  the  recollection  to  the  puny  works  of  human 
industry  and  art.  The  air,  the  rivers,  and  the  forests  all 
seem  to  belong  to  another  tribe  of  beings,  among  whom  man 
appears  to  be  no  longer  lord ;  and  the  ihiud  almost  learns  to 
forget  him  while  expatiating  among  scenes  in  which  Le 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  nature.  It  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  we  are  so  seldom  reminded 
of  our  aathor  himself,  and  of  his  companions,  while  following 
Ills  course  along  tlie  waters  of  theOroonoko ;  his  mind  seems 
to  be  always  kept  upon  the  stretch  by  other  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  sympathizes  with  biin 
in  his  abstraction.  The  scarcity  of  narrative  in  the  volume 
before  as,  must  therefore  servo  to  explain  the  absence  of 
details  of  that  nature,  from  the  extracts  which  we  propose 
to  make  from  it;  as  also  for  the  unconnected  manner  in 
wbfVh  we  shall  pass  from  oae  topic  to  another.  The  pheno- 
mena of  nature  are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any 
'ogicaf  combinations ;  and  when,  as  in  the  work  before  as, 
rliey  arc  discussed  and  described  merely  in  the  accidental 
order  in  which  tbey  happen  to  present  themselvesto  the  eyes 
of  a  traveller,  it  is  in  vain  for  a  reviewer  to  attempt  giving 
tiiem  any  formararrangement.' ^  All  we  pan  dp  i$'io  treat 


onljf  pf  ope  9ul]|ject  at  ooce ;  and  tb%t  13  a  greater  re«trictioi| 
than  our  author'^  jplan  ^lloved  him  tp  iiopose  upoq  hioiadf. 

The  first  five  days  of  oqr  aathor's  narrative  \a  occupied 
irit)i,an  ^ccppnt'of  his  voyage  tinoii  the  Appre,  which  13  u 
larget  pavtgable  branch  of  the  Orooboko,  npon  which  th^ 
town  of  San  Perhando,    the  capital  of  the  province  of 
«V^arinas»  ha3  been  founded*  and  was  at  the  tipie  whep  i^ 
was  visited  by  our  author,  extremely  flourishing.    Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  of  the  pcenery  npo^ 
the  bank9  of  the  s^v(^r?^l  briinches  of  the  Qroonoko,  and  thai 
lirhioh  is  witnessed  when  we  enter  the  w^ter?  of  that  immense 
streaip.    Tlie  wood  qpon  the  smaller  streams  (for  sip^II  they 
fure  in  proportion,  though  the  largest  of  ppr  European  rivers 
link  into  insignificance  when  compf^red'  with  some  of  them) 
comes  down  close  to  the  water^s  edge ;  and  the  variety  of 
birds  and  beaats  of  prey  which  are  at  every  moment  seen 
emerging  from  the  lorest,  give  a  character  to  the  picture 
"frhiph  is  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  crpwd^^of  enormpn; 
procodiles  that  Une  the  shore,  and  are  perpetually  appearing 
vpon  the  top  of  the  water.    But  on  leaving  the  minpr  streams 
and  entering  the  Oroonoko,  a  country  and  scene  of  a  totally 
different  aspect  presents  itself  tp  the  view*    An  immense 
plain  of  water  stretches  before  the  spectator,  as  far  as  th^ 
eye  pan  reach*    The  tops  pf  the  waves  are  whitened  by  the 
conflict  of  fbe  l)ree;se  an^  the  current,  and  rise  to  the  height 
bf  several  feet.    The  ^ir  po  longer  resounds  with  the  piercing 
^rie^  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes,  and  the  spoon'^bills, 
jptossing  in  long  files  from  one  shore  to  the  other.    A  few 
If^rge  ^rpcodiles  are  now,  and  then  discovered  in  the  hollows 
of  the  waives,  cutting  obliquely,  by  the  help  of  their  long 
tails,  the  agitated  waters ;  but  the  forests  ceast  to  form  a 
foreground  in  the  picture ;  they  are  removed  to  the  horizon, 
and  oetween  them  and  the  river,  a  V9st  beach,  desart  and 
bare,  and  constantly  parched  by  the  )ieat  of  the  sun,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  9hady  banks  which  we  just  now  described,  aa 
being  peopled  with  a  constant  succession  of  objects  that 
animate  the  scene  and  keep  the  imagination  on  tlie  alert. 

The  Oroonoko»  in  that  pfurt  of  it,  wfapre  it  meets  the  waters 
of  the  A  pure,  and  which  as  our  readers  wiji  perceive  from 
the  maps,  is  several  hundred  leagues  from  its  mouth,  was 
fpnnd  by  measurement  to  be  upwards  of  six  miles  broad. 
This,  however,  was  at  fi  time  of  the  ye^^r  when  the  waters 
are  lowest.  In  the  rainy  season  it  attains,  at  this  place,  the 
breadth  of  upwards  of  ^5  mile^*    And  yet  the  Oroopoko  ^s 

considered  by  our  author  as  a  river  only  of  the  second  class. 
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The  length  of  the  coi^ve  of  the  Oroonoko,  caicahted  a^ 
fording  to  the  most  recent  maps,  and  adding  J  for  the  sinno* 
sities,  is  420  leagues.  Now  the  Indus  has  a  course  of  S10$ 
and  the  Ganges  of  426.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  580  leagues 
itt  kNiigth ;  but  the  Mississippi  has  a  course  of  815  leagues^ 
and  the  M^aaon,  a  riyer  of  the  Amazons,  of  980  in  IcQgth. 
The  Onx  and  relsx  of  the  tide,  in  the  month  of  April,  when 
the  waters  are  lowest,  (the  time  at  which  oqr  author  visited 
U)  are  felt  in  the  Oroonoko,  beyond  Angostura,  that  is  to 
sa;  at  a  distance  of  250  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  the  eoQ- 
fluence  of  the  Carony,  sixty  leagues  from  the  coast,  the  tide 
rises  one  foot  three  inches.  These  oscillations  of  the  surface 
of  the  river,  this  suspension  of  its  course,  is  not,  however,  t<> 
)be  confoanded  with  ^  tide  which  flows  up.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  certain  measure  of  the  slope  of  the  river.  The 
tides  are  so  extremely  inconsiderable  iq  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  into  which  the  Oroonoko  and  Maranon  pour  their 
waters,  that  the  fact  of  its  influence  being  felt  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  cogst,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  these  two  rivers  have  only  a  slopo  of  a  few  feet 
during  a  course  of  sonie  hundred  miles.  This  proof,  howr 
ever,  is  not  conclusive.  The  magnitude  of  the  transmitted 
imdalations  depends  mui^h  on  local  circumstances ;  on  the 
form,  the  sinuosity,  the  number  of  channels  of  communica- 
tion, and  on  many  other  accidents  which  might  be  enume* 
rated.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  M.  Bumontier*  has  recently 
shewn,  that  in  the  bed  of  the  Garonne,  the  oscillations'  of 
the  tides  go  up  as  on  ai|  inclined  plane,  far  above  the  level 
of  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  partial  exempli- 
fication of  the  same  fact  may  be  witnessed  in  par  Lonaoti 
Tirer.  It  #ommonly  happens  that  the  water  will  rise  a  foot 
at  London  Bridge  before  the  tide  has  turned. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  the  rivers  of  South  America, 
however,  we  are  not  to  consider  them  so  much  channefs 
of  communication  with  the  ocean,  but  rather  as  the  roadi^ 
by  which  at  some  future  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  inlai^d 
parts  of  South  America  will  carry  on  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  In  this  point  of  view  the  branches  of  the  three 
great  rivers  which  water  that  immense  peninsula,  from  their 
number  and  magnitude,  are  of  even  more  importance  in  its 
geography-than  the  main  streams  themselves.  Our  author 
tells  as  that  Toyages  from  the  beds  of  the  Maranon  to  the 
Oroonoko,    by  the  natural  caqals  of  Cassiqniare  and  Bio 
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ICegro,  excite  iio  loore  nUentiou  in  the  ooloni&is  at  present, 
than  the  arrival  of  ho^U  that  descend  the  Loire  by  the  canal 
of  Orleans,  awakens  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  We  have 
only  to  tarn  our  eye  to  the  map  and  view  the  enormous  tracts 
of  country  in  every  direction  which,  by  this  sin|;Ie  fact,  may 
be  brought  into  communication  with  each  other,  and  the 
imagination  will  at  once  be  impressed  with  some  idea  of  the 
advantages  which  the  people  of  South  America  may  possibly 
nt  some  future  time  dei^ve  from  the  endless  facilities  which 
their  inland  navigation  seems  to  present. 

This,  however,   is  a  speculation  upon  which  we  confess 
^e  are  not  able  to  enter  with  any  confidence      With  respect 
to  the  political  changes  that  are  now  in  operation  over  every 
part  of  that  fine  division  of  the  globe,    w^e  arc  willing  to 
^oppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  least,  and  certainly 
are  most  heartily  disponed  to  yfish,  that  they  luay  be  as  for- 
tunate and  successful  as  the  most  sanguine  admirers  of  South 
American  freedom  seem  dispos^ed  to  expect.     But  oven  if 
we  place  those  regions  under  the  most  iavourablc  forms  of 
government,  wc  are  still  inclined  to  think,  UiM  the  advanta- 
ges of  it  can  be  fuljv  and  extensively  felt  only  partially. 
The  table  of  lands  of  Mexico  ;and  of  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
part  of  the  Brazils,  jand  perhaps  the  southern  extremity  of 
ihc  Peni^isula  gejierally,  may  arrive  at  something  like  Euro- 
pt^an  civilization;  but  as  to  those  immense  plains  and  forests 
iivl^ch-  cover  the  largest  portion  of  its  surface,  Wie  jegard 
4them  as  natural  barriers  by  which  the  diff<ereot  districts  ^f 
the  continent  will  always  bje  as  ^ffeptua)ly  ijisiiiated  from  each 
other,  as  they  would  be  if  they  wer^  separated  by  theoeean  ; 
and  iodoed  but  for  the  rivers  by  which  thesis  imii^ense  tracts 
are  intersected^  much  Aipre  eifectually.     It  is  the  prodigality 
of  Dajyure  which  opposes  an  obstaclo  to  improvement  between 
itba  tropics,  and  one  which  appears  to  be  quite  as  unfavour- 
able, under  matiy  circumstances,  to  the  wants  and  coiiditiofi 
of  man,  as  the  parsimony  with  which  ^|ie  furnishes  her  stores 
in  the  arctic  regions.     Captain  Parry  particularly  remarked 
the  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  with  which  the 
Esquimaux  Indians,  in  Lancaster  Sound,  seemed  to  be  sup- 
plied.    This  is  imputable  direptly  to  the  industrious  and  pro- 
vident habits  wbicn  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  those  high 
^atiiiades  almost  irresistibly  cal}$  in^o  action.     And  it  i^  to  the 
.same  cause,  namely  to  an  opposite  inQuence  of  climate,  that 
npon  the  banks  of  the  Oroohoko,    where  the  earth,   and 
water,  and  air,  are  almost  chokod  with  the  overflowing  fc- 
iCimdity  of  every  element,  and  where  nature  only  requires 
^e  hand  of  man  merely  to  give  it  a  direction,  that  our  ^^thor 
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found  the  natives,  both  European  and  Indiun,  often  exposed 
to  the  difBcnlties  almost  of  absolute  want.  As  an  instance 
of  what  we  are  now  saying,  we  extract  our  author's  account 
of  the  little  mission  of  Esmeralda.  The  passage  contains 
matter  uf  other  interest  besides  that  which  is  germane  to 
the-  sabject  of  the  indolence  generated  by  the  climate ;  but 
it  will  not  be  on  that  account  the  less  welcome  to  our 
readers. 

^  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  tt  die  most  solitary  and  remote 
Christian  settlement  on  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  Opposite  the  point 
where  the  bifurcation  takes  place,  the  gramtic  group  of  Duida  rises 
in  an  ampitheatre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This  mountain^ 
which  the  missionaries  call  a  volcano,  is  nearly  8000  Feet  high, 
l^ferpeodicular  on  the  south  and  the  west,  it  has  an  aspect  of  solemn 
greatness ;  its  summit  is'bare  and  stoqy,  but,  whenever  iti  less  ste^ 
decfivities  are  covered  with  mould,  vast  forests  appear  suspended 
on  its  fUoiks.  At  the  iooi  of  Duida  is  placed  the  mission  of  Esme- 
ralda, a  little  hamlet  with  eighty  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  alovdj 
pjain,  bathed  by  rills  of  black,  but  limpid  waters.  This  is  a  r^ 
meadow,  decorated  with  clumps  of  the  mauritia  palm,  which  is  A^ 
ftjij(D*tree  of  America.  Nearer  the  mountain,  the  di«;tance  of  whic& 
from  the  Cross  of  the  mission  I  found  to  be  7300  toises,  the  marshy 
plain  changes  to  a  savannah,  and  spends  itself  along  the  lower.  re» 
gion  ot'  the  Cordillera."     Vol.  V.  Part  II.  p.  502, 

"  There  is  no  missionary  at  Esmeralda ;  the  monk,  appointed  to 
celebrate  mass  in  that  hamlet,  is  settled  at  Santa  Barbara,  more 
thdu  fifty  leagues  distant.  It  requires  four  days  to  go  up  the  river ; 
and  he  therefore  visits  this  spot  but  five  or  six  times  in  a  year. 
We  Were  cordially  received  by  an  old  officer,  who  took  us  for  Ca- 
tatonian  shopkeepers,  whom  our  little  trade  had  led  to  the  missions. 
Oii^eeeing  packages  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  drying  our  plants, 
he  smiled  at  our  simple  ignorance.  *  You  come,'  said  he,  *  to  a 
country,  where  this  kind  of  merchandize  has  no  sale ;  we  write 
liale  birre ;  and  the  dried  leaves  of  maize,  the  plaiano  (plantain 
trac}»a||3d  the  vyaho  (heliconia),  serve  us,  like  paper  in  Europe,  to 
wjap  up  needles,  fish  hooks,  and  other  little  articles,  of  which  we 
are  careful.'  This  old  officer  united  in  his  person  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority.  He  taught  the  children,  I  will  not  ss^ 
the  Catechism,  but  the  Rosary ;  he  rang  the  bells  to  amuse  him- 
self; and,  impelled  by  an  arde^it  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
sometimes  used  his  chorister's  wand  in  a  manner  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  natives."     Vol.  V.  Part  11.  p.  504-. 

*'  The  site  of  the  mission  is  highly  picturesque ;  the  surrounding 
country  is  lovely,  and  of  great  fertility.  I  never  saw  clustet^  ef 
phuntain^  of  so  large  a  size  as  these;  and  indigo,  sugar,  and  cacao 
might  be  produced  in  abundance,  if  any  trouble  were  taken  for 
their  cultiv|lion«  The  Cerro  Duida  is  surrounded  with  fine  pastu** 
inge;  ami,  if  th&  Obserrantins -of  the  colfegc  of  Tiritu  pariookr 
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#f  the  industry  <if  tlie  Catalonim  Capqchins  settled  on  tlif 
bmte  of  the  Corony,  numerous  herds  would  be  seen  wanderins 
between  the  Cunucunumo  and  thePadamo.  In  the  present  state 
of  thjngSy  not  a  cow  or  a  horse  is  to  be  found ;  and  the  inhabitantSy 
victims  of  their  own  indolence*  are  often  reduced  to  eat  hams  of 
alouate  monkies*  and  flour  of  the  bones  of  fish,  of  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  A  little  cassava  ai)d  afewplain- 
taias  only  are  cultivated;  and  when  the  fishery  is  not  abundant, 
the  natives  of  a  country  so  favoured  by  nature  arc  exposed  to  tli^ 
most  cruel  privations,"    Vol.  V.  Part  II.  p.  51|. 

Our  aathoc  notices  in  another  placa>  that  tho  inactivity 
both  of  body  and  mindy  incident  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thi^ 
quarter  of  the  globe,  seems  to  extend  even  to  the  brnto 
creation ;  and  n^entions  as  an  instance,  tiie  distance  which  the 
birds  will  continue  to  rup  before  they  can  be  induced  to  take 
wing.  iPut  the'  most  extraordinary  example  of  the  8ti:ange 
and  perverse  privations  of  all  kinds  to 'which  mapkind  \^iil 
resort,  when  once,  habits  ,of  inactivity  are  rooted  in  their 
coustitutiop,  rather  (l^an  break  through  the  epcbanted  chain, 
pa  furnished  by  the  account  which  our  apthor  gives  o»  of  a 
most  singular  custom  which  prevails  amopg  the  Otomacs,  a 
tribe  in  a  very  rode  state,  and  preisenting,  as  M.  Humboldt 
f^omarka,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  physiological  phano- 
mena  which  has  ever  been  antiienticated,  namely,  of  a  whole 
race,  who  systematically,  and  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  appease  their  hunger  by  swallowing  large  quantities  of 
earth,  which  tl^ey  regara  as  a  principal  article  of  fpod. 

■*  The  inhabitants  of  Uruana  belong  to  those  nations  of  the  «a- 
vtmnaht  (Indio$  andantes)^  who,  more  difficult  to  civilize  than  the 
nations  ^  the  forest  (Indios  del  moniejy  have  a  decided  aversion  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  live  almost  exclusively  on  hunting  and 
firiimg.  Thpy  are  men  of  a  Very  robust  constitution  ;  but  ugly, 
savage, .  vindictive,  and  passionately  fond  of  fermented  liquors. 
They  are  omnivorous  animals  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  therefore 
the  other  Indians,  whp  consider  them  as  barbarians,  have  a  com- 
mon saying,  *  nothing  is  so  disgusting,  that  an  Otomac  will  not  eat 
it.'  While  the  waters  of  the  Oroonokb  and  its  tributary  streams 
are  low,  the  Otomacs  subsist  on  fish  and  turtles.  The  fimner  they 
kill  with  surprising  dexterity,  by  shooting  them  with  an  arrow, 
when  they  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  rivers 
swell,  which  in  South  America,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  Nubia,  is 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  which 
occurs  periodically  in  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  fishing  almost 
endrely  ceases.  It  is  then  as  difficult  to  procure  fish  in  the  rivers, 
which  are  become  deeper,  as  when  you  are  sailing  on  the  open  sea. 
It  often  fails  the  poor  missionaries,  on  fast  day^  as  weH  as  ie^ 
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|]ay%  thoogb  all  the  yoong  Ind{|ui8  are  tinder  the  db)igation  of 
<  fishipg  for  the  convent.*  At  tl|e  period  of  these  inundationt, 
which  last  two  or  three  months,  the  Otomacs  swallow  a  prodigioua 
quantity  of  earth.  We  found  heaps  of  balls  in  their  hutSf  piled  up 
in  pyraniida  three  or  four  feet  high.  These  balls  were  Qve  or  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  earth,  which  the  Otomacs  eat,  {s  a  very 
fiqe  and  unctuous  clay,  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour;  aiid,  being[ 
slightly  baked  in  the  fire,  the  hardened  crust  has  a  tint  inclining  to 
red,  owing  to  the  oxid  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  it.  We 
broQgfat  away  some  of  this  earth,  which  we  took  from  the  winter 
proyisioD  of  the  Indians ;  and  it  is  absolutely  false,  that  it  is  stea- 
titiCy  and  contiuns  magnesia.  Mr.  Vauquelin  did  not  discover  any 
traces  of  this  earth  in  it :  but  he  found,  that  it  contained  more  silex 
|han  alumin,  and  three  or  four  per  cent  of  lime. 

^'  The  Otomacs  do  not  eat  every  kind  of  clay  indifferently  ;  they 
fiu^xe  the  alluvial  beds  or  strata  that  contain  the  most  unctuous 
eaiih|  and  the  smoothest  to  the  feel.     I  enquired  of  the  missionary, 
whether  the  moistened  clay  were  made  to  undergo,  as  Father 
Gnmfllii  fusscrts,  that  peculiar  decomposition,  which  is  indicated  by 
a  ^fiseBgaeemeiit  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
which  b  designated  in  every  language  by  the  term  oT  putrefaciion  t 
but  he  assured  us,  that  the  natives  neither  cause  the  c/ay  to  roi^ 
por  do  they  roing|e  'if  with  flour  of  maize,  oil  of  turtles*  cggs>  or 
&t  of  the  crocodile.    Wc  ourselves  examined,  both  at  the  Oroo* 
pokoy  and  after  our  retujrn  to  Paris,  the  balls  of  earth,  which  we 
brought  away  with  us,  and  found  no  trace  of  the  mixture  of  any 
organic  siibatance,  whether  oUy  or  farinaceous.    The  savage  rer 
gards  every  thing  as  nourishing,  that  appeases  hunger  :   when 
therefore  you  inquire  of  an  Otomac,  on  what  he  subsists  during 
the  two  months  when  the  river  is  the  highest,  he  shews  you  his 
balls  of  clayey  earth.    This  he  calls  his  principal  fobd;  for  at  this 
period  be  can  seldom  procure  a  lizard,  a  foot  of  fern,  or  a  dead  fish 
swiBoming  at  the  surface  of  the  water.     If  the  Indian  eat  earth 
firom  want  during  two  months  (and  from  three  quarters  to  five 
Hoarters  of  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hciurs),  he  does  not  the  iesa 
regale  himself  with  it  during  the  rest  of  the  year.     Every  day  in 
the  season  of  drou^t,  when  fishing  is  most  abundant,  he  scrapes 
hia  halls  q£  poya^  and  n)ingle«  a  little  clay  with  bis  other  aliment. 
What  IS  most  surprising  is,  that  the  Otomacs  do  not  become  lean 
by  swallowing  ^uch  quantities  of  earth  :  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
extremely  robust,  and  far  from  having  the  belly  tense  and  puffed 
lip.    The  missionary  Fray  Ramon  Bueno  asserts,  that  he  never 
remark^  any  alteration  in  the  health  of  the  natives  at  the  periocl  of 
the  great  risings  of  the  Qroonoko. 

**'  Tlie  following  are  the  facts  in  ^1  their  simplicity,  which  we 

were  able  to  verify.    The  Otomacs,  during  some  months,  eat  daily 

tb/ee  quarters  of  a  pound  of  clay  slightly  hardened  by  fire,  without 

tbeh  health  being  sensibly  afected  by  it.    They  moisten  the  earth 

sAesb  wJieo  th^y  *'^  going  to  swallow  it*    It  has  not  been  possible 
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to  Terify  Iiitlierto  witli  precision  how  much  nutritious  vegetable  or 
suinial  tuatter  the  Indians  take  in  a  week  at  the  same  time  :  but  it 
is  certain,  that  they  attribute  the  sensation  of  satiety,  which  they 
ieelr  to  the  chiy,  and  not  to  the  \yretched  aliments  which  they  take 
with  it  occasionally.'  No  physiolo^cal  phenomenon  being  entirely 
insulated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  several  analogous  phe« 
Bomena,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect."  Vol,  V.  Part  II. 
p.  640. 

lliis  fact  is  so  curious,  and  appears  to  be  so  perfectly 
anthenticated,  that  we  need  not  be  surprized  if  M.  Humboldt 
makes  it  the  occasion  of  a  dissertation  ;  nor  will  our  readers 

Erobably  be  displeased  to  learn  some  of  the  facta  which  he 
as  collected  upon  the  subject.  It  appears  that  the  Negroes 
in  Martinico  are  commonly  afflicted  with  disorders  in  the 
stomachy  which  are  imputed  to  their  fondness  for  this  f6od>  if 
it  may  be  so  called.  That  such  a  propensity  should  be  detri- 
mental  to  their  health  will  not  occasion  surprize ;  they  them- 
selves, however,  impute  this  bad  efi*ect  entirely  to  the  nature 
nf  the  earth  in  the  West  Indies,  which  they  say  '*  i&nqf  so 
ensy  of  digestion  as  that  of  their  country."  In  the  island  of 
J(iva»  cakes  of  clay,  slightly  baked,  are  regularly  expoi^d.t,o 
sale.  At  Popayan  in  Peru,  our  author  saw  lime  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  sold  in  the  public  markets,  among  other 
ai^icles  of  provision.  This  lime,  when  nsed,  is  mingled 
-with  coca,  that  is,  with  the  leaves  of  the  ei^throxylon  peruvia* 
Bpm  ;  and  the  Indian  messengers,  as  is  well  known,  take 
no  other  aliment  for  whole  days.  It)  Cermany,  the  woric- 
i^ea  employed  in  the  quarries  of  sandstope  >vorked  hi  the 
niountaio  of  Kell'hieuseu,  spread  a  very  fine  clay  upoa  tlxpir 
Vead,  instead  of  butter,  ^bich  they  call  ^tein-butter,  ppor* 
tenditig  tliat  "  it  is  singularly  flUing  aud  easy  of  digestion*" 
Finally,  our  .author  tells  u»^  that  two  yeong  Preach  physioio>* 
^ists  have  tried  the  experiment  with  success ;  they  ate  five 
maces  *^*  af  a  silvery  green  and  very  flexible  laminar  talc»*' 
ikfter  long  fastings ;  they  experienced  from  a  food  to  which 
their  organs  were  so  unaccustomed;  no  inconvenience,  but 
tin  the  cohtrtrry ;  for  their  hanger  was  perfectly  appeased, 
^nd  probably  more  completely  than  it  would  have  been  by 
tlio  same  quantity  of  ordinary  aliment.  After  these  facts, 
and  this  experiment  of  Messrs.  Hippolyte  Cloquet,  and 
Breschet,  some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  begin  to  think 
that  the  supposition  which  Malthus  makes  of  the  popula- 
tioD  of  any  particular  country,  outstripping  its  meana  of 
subsistence,  is  altogether  chimerical ;  for  as  long  as  people 
Kuve  grtmad  to  stand  upon,  they  can  never^  if  wo  will  be  in- 
structed by  the  Otomacff,  be  without  food  to  e«*    '  '^'^  tj.,^ 
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boldt,  himself^  seems  to  be  very  sceptical  as  t(i  the  probabi* 
Hty  of  being  able  to  bring  mankind  to  this  ideal  pencclion; 
for  "  we  shall  never  learn/'  he  thinks,  "  to  digest  and  assi- 
milate earth :"  but  since  the  grand  experiments  of  Gay* 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  have  discovered  that  only  some  per- 
motations  in  the  proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car* 
boo,  distinguish  the  hardest  timber  from  starch,  he  is  very 
far  from  daring  to  dogmatise  upon  the  subject.  By  the  ex* 
periment  of  these  chemist<<,  it  appears  that  the  ingredients 
of  starchy  as  compared  with  those  of  oak  timber,  are  numc* 
rically  the  same. 

Starch.  Oak  timber. 

Oxygen 49-68  4178 

Carbon 43-55  5253 

Hydrogen 6-77  5-69 
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With  these  facts  and  discoveries  before  us,  we  ought 
really  to  feel  grave  upon  the  subject ;  yet  we  could  not'  helpf 
smiling  at  the  reflections  with  which  our  aathor  closes  the 
discasston. 

.^  We  can  scarcely  dwell  on  these  speculations  of  general  pby- 
M]agj^  without  enquiring  what  Wt)u]d  have  been  the  state  of 
Fociety,  or  ratlier  of  the  human  race,  if  man  had  no  need  of  the 
productions  of  organization  and  vitality  as  aliment.  No  habit  cnn 
essentially  change, the  mode  of  nutrition.  We  shall  never  lenrn  to 
digest  and  assimilate  earth :  but  since  the  grand  experintents  of 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  have  made  known  to  us,  that  only  ^H^ht 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  curbo»» 
dtithiguwh  the  hardest  wood  from  th^  substance  of  starch,  hoir  caa 
wef  detiy»  that  chemistry  may  one  day  succeed  in  converting  thosl^ 
ennnnous  vegetable  masses,  those  textures  of  hardened  fibres,  thai 
composa  the  trunks  of  the  trees  of  our  forests,  into  alimentary  sub- 
stanoes^  Such  a. discovery,  to  be  important,  must  be  founded  an 
cheap  and  simple  processes :  but  in  this  supposition,  which  appears 
scarcely  probable,  it  would  change  tlie  orgr.nization  of  political 
bodies,  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  actual  distribution  of  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  globe.  In  rendering  man  more  iodepcndent,  it  it-ould 
tend  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  socteiy^  and  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
industry  and  civilization."     Vol.  V.  Fart  II.  p.  G60. 

One  of  the  roost  intolerable,  and  as  it  should  seem,  most 
irremediable  evils  incident  to  the  otherwise  fertile  and  piotu^ 
resqne  tracts,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  the  count- 
less myriads  of  veuohious  insects  which  darken  the  air  Sttd 

* 
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almost  impede  the  Respiration.  This  plagae  seems  not  io  be 
Equally  or  nniversally  felt  in  all  places  alike,  but  language 
can  hardly  describe  the  torment  which  is  occasioned  by  it; 
in  some  particular  situations.  '^  How  comfortable  must 
people  be  in  the  moon,**  s£iid  a  Saliva  Indian  to  Father 
Gramilla,  ''  she  looks  so  beautiful  and  so  clear  that  she  mast 
te  free  from  moschettoes."  When  two  people  meet  in  the 
morning,  the  first  questions  they  address  to  each  other,  are;, 
'*  How  did  you  find  the  zan(;udoes  during  the  night?  Haw 
are  we  to  day  for  th^  moschcttoes  T  At  Mandacava  our  author 
met  an  old  missionary,  who  told  him  with  an  air  of  sadness; 
that  '*  he  had  spent  his  twenty  years  of  moschettoes  ;'*  and 
shewed  his  legs  in  order  that  M.  Humboldt  might  be  able  to 
tell,  por  alla^  (beyond  sea)  **  what  the  poor  monks  suffer  in 
the  forests  of  Cassiauiare."  They  Were  in  fact  so  speckled, 
with  spots  of  cbagulated  bloody  that  it  was  difficult  to  recog- 
iiize  the  proper  colour  of  the  skin.  Bui  our  author  needed  not 
this  demonstration  ot  the  evil ;  for  at  various  places  which  he 
d^soribes>  it  was  hardly  possible  to  speak  in  the  open  air 
without  congiiing  and  sneezing;  They  are  difi^used  in  the 
^ttnospbere  like  smokot  and  we  are  told  that  to  the  height  ot 
18  or  20  yards  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  often  peopled  by  a 
inillion  of  winged  insects,  every  one  of  which  is  in  one  degreo 
or  other  venomons. 

We  have  before  observed  thai  the  plMa  de  la$  tnoscas,  air 
ihe  inhabitants  state,  does  hot  infest  all  ptaces  alike  in  the 
countries  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  With  respect  to 
^he  table  lands  of  South  America,  and  in  the  Airy  plains  re- 
mote from  the  beds  of  the  great  rivers,  there,  are  not  sensibly 
inore  gnats  than  in  Europe.  But  still  it  is  difficult  to  assigo 
anv  thing  likd  a  gbographicdl  distribution  of  them,  because 
dinbrent  places  are  very  differently  affected  by  them^  that 
appear  in  all  other  respects  to  be  similarly  situated.  But 
what  most  struck  our  author  in  the  natural  history  of  these 
Insects  was,  that  the  different  specielSi  of  which  there  are 
^eat  numbers,  do  not  associate  together,  and  that  at  difler- 
iht  hours  of  the  day  you  are  sturiff  by  different  tribes.  Fromi 
half-past  six  in  the  morning,  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the" 
air  is  filled  with  moschetloesp  which  have  not  the' form  of  oar 
gnats,  but  that  of  small  flies*  An  hour  before  sunset,  tf 
Species  call  tempraneros,  because  they  appear  also  at  sun* 
nse,  take  the  place  of  the  moschettdes.  These  remain  on 
duty  only  one  hour  audi  a  half;  and  between  six  and  seven 
the  zancudoes  make  their  appearance.  These  last,  which  are 
th^  most  venomous,  retire  abotit  midnight,  and  iretum  at* 
about  four  in  the  morning,  when  they  return  is  crowds;  innf 
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tith  tk  modt  voracious  appetite.    la  the  intervals  of  ^'  moont- 
\tg  gruard/'  a$  tli^  inhabilants  phras6  it,  there  is  a  repose  in, 
the  air  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  so  regular  are 
the;  in  their  operations,  that  in  a  climate  where  every  thing 

troceeds  with  such  admirable  regularity  that  a  barometer 
ecomes  a  clock/  our  author  tells  us  that  we  might  shut  our 
eyes  and  guess  blindfold  the  hoiir  of  the  day  or  night  by  the 
Ttuious  hammings  of  the  insects,  and  by  their  stings,  the' 
|>ain  of  which  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison 
which  each  tribe  deposits  in  the  wound.  These  animals  ap- 
pear also  to  migrate  ;  and  at  different  times  of  the  year  they 
seem  to  change  about  to  different  places.  In  fact  this  is  aul 
evil,  as  we  said  before,  for  which  the  Indians  have  discovered 
no  cure  or  alleviation,  which  attacks  equally  the  native  and 
the  stratiger,  and  frequently,  from  the  excessive  perspiration 
which  it  induces,  brings  on  disorders  that  terminate  fatally. 
tt  is  now  neither  the  danger  of  a  navigation  in  small  boats, 
nor  the  serpents,  crocodiles^  or  jaguars,  that  terrify  tho 
Spaniard  from  und^taking  a  voyage  on  thei  Oroonoko ;  it  is^ 
as  they  kay,  with  simplicity,  '^  el  siidar  y  las  moscas/*  ''  the 
sweatings  and  the  flies/' 

With  respect  indeed  to  the  jaguars  and  crocodiles,  and 
6ther  monsters  and  beasts  of  prev  with  which  both  the  rivere 
and  the  forests  upon  the  banks  of  them,  abound,  one  is  sur- 
mized to  find  how  triflinfi^,  comparatively  speaking,  is  the 
aiscomfort  occasioned  by  them,  when  placed  by  the  side  of 
{hose  apparently  minor  evils,  of  various  kinds,  which  from 
being  incessant,  and  altogether  unavoidable,  appear  to 
reader  the  countries  which  are  exposed  to  them,  not  onfly 
dangerous  to  live  in,  bt^t  absolutely  uninhabitable.  As  to 
the  jaguars,  our  author  mentions  no  instance  of  their  attack- 
ing men ;  and  the  fearlessness  with  v^bich  the  Indians  regard 
fliem,  is  8  sufficient  evidence  that  their  ferocity  is  only  ex- 
cited by  hunger  ;  which  in  those  countries  where  every  pro- 
daction  of  nature  overflows,  is  probably  not  often  felt  by 
Aem.  Even  the  cattle  are  less  annoyed  by  tbem  than  by  the 
bats.  A  story  which  was  related  to  M.  Humboldt  by  a 
missionary,  presents  the  character  of  the  jaguar  in  a  ne^ 
Bght«  Some  months  before  his  arrival  at  the  village  of 
Atnres,  two  Indian  children,  a  boy  atid  a  girl>  about  eight 
6r  nine  years  of  age,  wete  playing  on  the  grass  near  the  vil- 
lage, in  the  middle  of  a  savannah,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
Mr  author.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  jaguar  issued( 
from  the  forest,  and  approached  the  children,  bounding 
round  them^  and  evidently  disposed  to  play.  Sometimes  he 
kid  hioufelf  in  the  grass,  sometimes  he  sprang  forward,  bep 
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ing  hU  back  and  poiDting  his  Lead  down  in  the  mani^r  of . 
our  cats.  The  little  boy,  who  was  perfectly  ignorant  of*  bii 
danger,  seemed  at  first  not  at  all  averse  to  his  play-fellow^ 
until  the  jaguar  beginning  to  pat  him  with  his  claws,  ended 
with  a  blow  which  wounded  the  child  severely,  upon  which 
tlie  little  girl  took  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  striking  the 
animal,  drove  it  away  into  the  woods.  The  boy  was  brought 
to  our  author,  who  appeared  very  intelligent,  and  the  scars, 
which  were  two,  were  still  plainly  visible*  Were  these 
animals  exposed  to  hunger,  however^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  presence  would  be  very  alarming.  They  are  so 
numerous  in  the  forests  of  Sooth  America,  that  their  cries 
are  always  heard  during  the  whole  night  It  appears  that 
more  than  4000  a^e  killed  every  year  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Buenos  Ayres  alone,  exported  formerly,  ^000 
•kins  annually.  They  are  called  by  our  furriers  skins  of  the 
great  panther;  and  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  ^^idt*^ 
the  common  kind,  there  is  the  great  black  tiger,  and  aka  an 
Albino  variety  ;  the  former  are  so  dark,  that  the  black  spotit 
are  scarcely  visible;  and  in  the  latter  kind,  the  spots  are  so 
pale  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguishable  on  a  white  groond.  * 

The  monkey  tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  th«m 
remarkably  gentle  and  intelligent.  At  the  mission  of  the 
Atures  our  author's  host  had  one  of  a  new  species,  which 
was  remarkably  ugly,  and  used  to  amuse  himself  with  traver- 
sing the  savannahs  on  the  back  of  the  first  pig  which  he 
could  catch.  Here  also  the  fame  of  the  hairy  man  of  the 
woods  was  spread.  He  is  called  by  the  Indians  vasiturt  or 
great  devil ;  but  among  the  missions  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  salvaje.  Neither  natives  nor  missionaries  have  any  doubt 
of  his  existence;  they  singularly  dread  him,  and  particu- 
larly the  women  ;  notwithstanding  father  Gili's  authority,  who 
graTely  relates  *  the  history  of  a  lady  in  the  town  of  San  Car- 
los, in  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela,  who  much  praised  the  gentle 
character  and  attentions  of  the  man  of  the  woods.  She  lived 
aeTeral  years  with  one  in  great  domestic  harmony^  and  only 
^requested  some  hunters  to  take  her  back  *'  because  sh^  was 
tired,  both  she  and  her  children,  (who  also  were  a  little  hairy) 
of  living  so  far  from  the  church  and  the  sacrametits.^  Tliii» 
fable^  evidently  embellished  from  the  history  of  the  mariners 
of  the  ourang-outang,  pursued  our  author  for  five, years, 
fropi  one  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other;  and  he 
was  greatly  blamed  in  every  society  for  persisting  in  having 
doabts  a9  to  its  truth. 

'       -  •  S«ssio,  Vol.  1.  P.  «#B.  3U. 
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A  much  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  safety  of  the  la- 
babitaots  than  this  fabulous  monster,  is  the  crocodile,  which 
in  the  Oroonoko,  and  in  all  the  streams  flowing  into  it»  ap- 
pears  to  reign  lord  paramount  of  the  waters.  Daring  the 
heat  of  the  summer  they  betake  themselves  to  the  savannabsi 
where  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  lie  dormant  till 
the  rainy  season  commences.  And  both  at  San  Fernando 
and  at  Angostura,  our  author  was  informed  that  seldom  ^ 
year  passes  without  several  grown  up  persons,  particularly 
women,  who  fetch  water  from  the  river,  being  devoured  by 
them.  The  following  is  the  description  which  M.  Humboldt 
gives  of  them* 

**  The  movements  of  the  crocodile  of  the  Apure  are  abrupt  and 
rapid  when  it  attacks  any  object ;  but  it  moves  with  the  slowness  of 
a  salamander,  when  it  is  not  excited  by  rage  or  hunger.  The 
animal  in  running  makes  a  rustling  noise,  that  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  nibbing  of  the  scales  of  its  skin  against  one  another.  In 
Ihk  novement  it  bends  its  back;  and  appears  higher  on  its  legs  than 
when  aft  rest.  We  often  heard  this  noise  of  the  scales  very  near  us 
on;tfae  shore ;  but  it  is  not  trqe,  as  the  Indians  pretend,  that,  like  tlie 
|MDgolin6,.the  old  crocodiles  *  can  erect  their  scales,  and  every  pairt 
cf  tbdr  armour.'  The  motion  of  these  animals  is  no  doubt  gene- 
rally in  a  straight  line,  or  rather  like  that  of  an  arrow  which  changes 
its  direction  at  certain  distances.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
little  apparatus  of  false  ribs,  that  connects  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
•nd  seems  to  impede  the  lateral  movement,  crocodiles  can  turn 
easily  when  they  please.  I  often  saw  young  ones  biting  their 
tails ;  and  other  observers  have  seen  the  same  action  in  crocodiles 
at  their  full  growth.  If  their  movements  almost  always  appear  to 
be  straight  forward,  it  is  because,  like  our  small  lizards^  they  exe- 
eitte  them  by  starts.  Crocodiles  are  excellent  swimmers ;  they  go 
Mh  'ikcilify  i^nst  the  moat  rapid  current.  It  4ippeared  td  me, 
however,  that  in  descending  the  river  they  had  sdme  dtSmHy  in 
larninir  quickly  about*  A  large  dog,  that  had  aoeompanied  us  in 
our  journey -from  Caraocas  to  the  Rio  Negro,  was  one  day  pursued 
in  swimming  by  an  enormous  crocodile,  which  had  nearly  reached 
him,  when  the  dog  escaped  its  enemy  by  turning  round  suddenly 
and  swimming  agidnst  the  current.  I'he  crocodile  performed  the 
same  movement,  but  much  more  slowly  than  the  dog,  which  hap- 
pily gained  the  shore. 

**  The  crocodiles  of  the  Apure  find  obund^i  nourishment  in 
the  chiguires  (the  thick- nosed  tapir  of  naturalists),  which  live 
fifty  or  sixty  together  in  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  These 
unfortonate  animals,  as  large  as  our  pigs,  have  no  weapons  of  de- 
hmei ;  thejr  awim  somewhat  belter  than  they  run ;  yet  they  bacome 
the  prey  of  th^  crocodiles  in  the  water,  as  of  the  tigers  on  land. 
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It  is  difficult  to  coDCQive,  how,  persecuted  by  two  powerful  ene 
miesy  they  can  become  so  numerous ;  but  they  breed  with  thc^ 
same  rapidity  as  he  cobayas,  or  little  guinea-pigs,  which  come  to 
us  from  Braxil/'     Vol.  IV.  p.  424-. 

South  America  is  a  coontry  respecting  which  onr  historicaf 
knowledge  is  so  brief,  and  in  which  so  little  that  meets  the 
eye  or  strikes  the  imagination,  is  the  work  of  man,  that  hi-" 
Iherto  we  have  confined  oar  extracts  and  remarks,  almost 
entirely  to  those  parts  of  M.  Humboldt's  narrative  in  which- 
he  traces  the  history  of  natural  phenomena.  With  regard 
to  the  Indians,  or  to  the  missions  that  are  scattered  at  long 
distances  along  the  banks  of  the  river^  although  we  frequently 
meet  with  little  incidents  and  details  respecting  thern^  that 
serve,  now  and  then,  to  diversify  his  dissertations  with  some- , 
thing  of  dramatic  interest,  yet  taken  separately  these  part9 
of  his  volume  are  of  inferior  value.  The  following  extract^ 
however,  contains  matter  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and 
which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  reading  in 
M.  Humboldt's  own  words.  Those  ancient  traditions  concern- 
ing the  destrnetion  of  the  world  by  water,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  human  race  from  a  single  family,  or  pair,  seem  ta 
float  upon  the  memory  of  ail  nations  like  the  relics  of  a  vaal 
shipwreck,  and  are  a3  curions,  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  as  they  are  valuable  from  the  testimony  which  they 
bear  to  the  truth  of  those  records  in  which  the  history  of  our 
holy  religion  is  preserved. 

«*  I  cannot  quit  this  first  link  of  the  mountains  of  Bncaramadsf* 
without  recalling  to  mind  a  fact,  that  did  not  remain  unknown  to' 
Father  Gili;  and  which  was  often  mentioned  to  me  during  oar 
abode  in  the  missions  of  the  Otoonoko.  The  natives  of  thorn 
countries  have  retained  the  belief,  thai,  *  at  the  time  of  the  greti 
waters,  when  their  fathenr  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  boats* 
to  escape  the  general  inundation,  the  waves  of  the  sea  beat  against 
the  rocks  of  Encaramada.'  This  belief  is  not  confined  to  one 
nation  singly,  the  TamanackS ;  it  makes  part  of  a  system  of  histo* 
rical  traditions,  of  which  we  find  scattered  notions  among,  the 
Maypures  of  the  great  cataracts ;  among  the  Indians  of  Rio  Ere* 
vato,  which  runs  into  the  Caura ;  and  among  almost  M  the  tribes 
of  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  When  the  Tamanacks  are  asked  how 
the  human  race  survived  this  great  deluge,  the  age  o/roaier  of  the 
Mexicans,  they  sav,  *  a  man  and  a  woman  savea  themselves  on  a 
hi^  mountain,  called  TmtumoeUf  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Asi^ 
▼em ;  and,  castmg  behind  them,  over  iheir  heads,  the  fruits  of  the 
maoritia  palm.tree,  they  saw  the  seeds  rwalahiad  in  those  findts 
produce  men  and  women,  who  repeopled  the  earth/  Thus  we  find 
n  an  its  simplicity,  aimdng  nations  now  savi^ge,  a  traditioDy  which 
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the  Oreek^  have  erobelliahed  with  all  the  dharm  of  imagibition !  A 
few  leagues  froth  Encarainada»  a  rock»  called  tepiMneremtt  or  *  thd 

K'nted  rock/  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  silvannah.  It  displays  resem- 
inces  of  animals,  and  synibolic  figures,  resembling  those  we  saw  in 
going  down  the  Oroonoko,  at  a  small  distance  below  Encaramada^ 
near  the  town  Caycara.  Similar  rocks  in  Africa  are  called  by  travel, 
lers  Feiisk  Stones.  I  shall  not  make  use  of  this  term,  because/edu Ai5m 
does  not  prevail  among  the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko  ;  and  the  figures 
of  stars,  of  the  sun,  of  tigers,  and  of  crocodiles,  which  we  found  traced 
upon  the  rocks  in  spots  now  uninhabited,  appeared  to  me  in  no  way 
to  denote  the  objects  of  worship  of  those  nations.  Between  thd 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Oroonoko ;  between  Encaramada^ 
Ibe  Capochino,  and  Caycara,  these  hieroglyphic  figures  are  oiled 
|»laced  at  great  heights  on  the  walls  of  rock,  that  could  be  accesn* 
ble  only  by  constructing  very  lofty  scaffolds.  When  the  natives 
are  asked  how  those  figures  could  have  been  sculptured,  they  an* 
swer  with  a  smile,  as  relating  a  faet  of  which  a  stranger,  a  white' 
man  onlv,  could  be  ignorant,  that  *  at  the  period  of  the  great  taaUrif 
their  fathers  ^ent  to  that  height  in  boats/  **    Vol  IV.  p.  471. 

These  sculptured  rocks,  of  which  so  curious  an  account  is 
given  above,  are  found  all  over  South  America ;  and  often 
strike  the  imagination  the  more  forcibly,  from  the  traces  of 
civilization  irhieb  they  seem  to  indicate,  in  contrast  with  thd 
deep  barbarism  by  which  they  are  now  sarronnded.  They 
do  not  indeed  imply  any  very  advanced  degree  of  culture ; 
bat  still  tbey  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  Oroonoko  was 
onee  inhabited  by  a  different  race  from  those  who  now  are 
foond  along  its  banks.  In  North  America,  however,  there 
are  the  remains  of  clrcnmvallations  and  walls,  though  no 
vestige  of  a  wall  or  dike  is  to  be  found  between  the  Oroonoko 
and  Uie  Maranon.  If  we  except  the  sculptured  fibres  of 
which  we  have  just  now  spoken,  the  only  historical  monument 
(and  that  does  not  ap{)ear  to  claim  any  very^high  antiquity) 
which  our  aathor  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  oc- 
curs near  the  great  cataract  of  Maypnre.  It  is  an  immensel 
cavern  filled  with  mummies ;  and  we  shall  not  anticipate,  by 
any  remarks  of  our  own,  the  fine  description  which  M.  Hnm- 
beldt  gives  of  his  visit  to  it. 

"  We  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  danger,  n 
ileep  rock  of  granite,  entirely  bare.  It  would  have  been  almost 
hnpomble  to  fix  the  foot  on  its  smooth  and  sloping  surface,  \i 
large  crystals  of  feldspar,  resisting  decomposition,  did  not  stand 
out  from  the  rock,  and  furnish  points  of  support.  Scarcely  had  wtf 
attained  d^  summit  of  the  mountain,  when  we  beheld  with  asto- 
aidmieDt  tbe  singular  aspect  of  the  surrounding  countrv.  Thtf 
bmmj  bed  df  the  waters  is  filled  with  an  Arehipdago  of  idaw*^ 
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^orered  with  palm-trees.  Toward  the  west,  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Oroonoko,  stretch  the  savannahs  of  the  Meta  and  the  Casanare. 
They  resembled  a  sea  of  verdure,  the  misty  horizon  of  which  was 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Its  orb,  resembling  a 
l^lobe  of  fire,  suspended  over  the  plain  ;  and  the  solitary  Peak  of 
Uniana,  which  appeared  more  lofly  from  being  wrapped  in  vapours 
that  softened  its  outline ;  all  contributed  to  augment  the  majesty 
of  the  scene.  Near  us  the  eye  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley, 
enclosed  on  every  side.  Birds  of  prey  and  goatsuckers  winged 
their  lonely  flight  in  this  inaccessible  circus.  We  found  a  pleasure 
in  following  with  the  eye  their  fleeting  shadows,  as  they  glided* 
slowly  over  the  flanks  of  the  rock. 

.  **  A  narrow  ridge  led  us  to  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  supported  immense  blocks  of  granite.  These 
masses  are  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter ;  and  their 
Ibrm  is  so  perfectly  spherical,  that,  appearing  to  touch  the  soil 
only  by  a  small  number  of  points,  it  might  be  supposed,  at  the  least 
shock  of  an  earthquake  they  would  roji  into  the  abyss.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  where  else  a  similar  ^henoroenoii, 
amid  the  decompositions  of  granitic  soils.  If  the  balls  rested  on  u 
tock  of  a  different  nature,  as  it  happens  in  the  blocks  of  Jura»  ws 
night  suppose  that  they  had  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  waleir, 
Qt  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  an  elastic  fluid ;  but  their  position  OQ 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  alike  granitic,  makes  it  more  probable,  that 
thev  owe  their  origin  to  the  progressive  decomposition  of  the 
rock. 

**  The  roost  remote  part  of  the  valley  is  covered  by  a  thick 
forest.  In  this  shady  and  solitary  spot,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep 
mountain,  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe  opens  itself;  it  is  less  a  cavern 
than  a  jutting  ro.ck,  in  which  the  waters  have  scooped  a  vast  hol- 
low, when,  in  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  planet,  they  attained 
that  height.  We  soon  reckoned  in  this  tomb  of  a  whole  extinct 
tribe  near  sit  hundred^skeletons,  well  preserved,  and  so  regularly 
placed,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  an  error  in  their 
number.  Every  skeleton  reposes  in  a  sort  of  basket,  made  of  the 
petioles  of  the  palm-tree.  These  baskets,  which  the  natives  call 
mapireSf  have  the  form  of  a  square  bag.  Their  size  is  proportioned 
to  the  age  of  the  dead  ;  there  are  some  for  infants  cut  off  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth.  We  saw  them  from  ten  inches  to  three 
feet  four  inches  long,  the  skeletons  in  them  being  bent  together* 
They  are  all  ranged  near  each  other,  and  are  so  entire,  that  not  a 
rib,  or  a  phalanx  is  wanting.  The  bones  have  been  prepared  in 
three  different  manners,  either  whitened  in  t&e  air  and  the  sun; 
dyed  red  with  onoto,  a  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  bixa 
oreUana ;  or,  like  real  mummies,  varnished  with  odoriferous  resins, 
and  enveloped  in  leaves  of  the  heliconia,  or  of  the  plantain-tree. 
The  Indiana  related  to  iis,  that  the  fresh  corpse  is  placed  in  damp 
gro|ind,io  order.that  the.  flesh  may  be  consumed  by  degrees;  some 
mmtlis  after,  it  ia  taktfn  out,  and  the  flesh  remaining  on  the  bones 
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is  leraped  off  with  sharp  stones.  Several  hordes  in  Guyana  stiil 
observe  this  custom.  Earthen  vases  half-baked  are  found  near  the 
mapircsy  or  baskets.  They  appear  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  same 
femily.  The  largest  of  these  vases,  or  funeral  urns,  are  three  feet 
high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  long.  Their  colour  is  greenish  grey  ;^ 
and  their  oval  form  is  sufficiently  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  handles 
are  made  in  the  shape  of  crocodiles^  or  serpents ;  the  edge  is  bor« 
dered  with  meanders,  labyrinths,  and  real  grecques^  in  straight  Hne$ 
variouslj  combined."    Vol.  V.  Part  II.  p.  6 1 5. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  continue  farther  our  ex- 
tracts ;  if  those  which  we  have  already  given,  combinecf 
with  the  deservedly  high  character  of  the  author,  are  not 
sufficient  to  create  in  our  readers  a  desire  to  become  possessors 
of  the  work,  no  remarks  or  praise  of  ours  will  probably  be  of 
avail.  Witiiout  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  no  library  can  be 
complete*  becaase  it  is  only  in  his  work  that  an  acxsurale 
knowledge  is  to  1^  obtained  of  a  portion  of  the  globe,  whicU 
vhetber  we  regard  its  magnitode  or  its  prodoctions,  or  its 
possible  destination,  most  always  possess  an  eminent  place 
■I  our  cariosity.  We  shall  wait  with  some  anxiety  for  his 
oDBtinaatioQ  of  the  narrative,  of  which  so  considerable  a 
portion  is  now  published ;  and  not  the  less  from  the  promise^ 
iiiat  to  the  last  volume,  there  will  be  annexed  a  copious  table 
of  contents,  in  which  the  physical  and  geological  observa* 
tions  will  be  methodically  arranged.  This,  certainly,  \s  s^ 
convenience  which  all  the  writings  of  our  author  greatly 
require;  and  the  present  work,  fi^om  Uiq  very  plan  upQU 
wlucb  it  is  composed^  more  than  any  oth^.. 


Art.  II.  The  Life  of  William  Sancrofi,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  compiled  principally  from  Original  and' 
scarce  Documenie.  With  an  Appendix ,  containing  Fur 
PrttdeetinatuSy  Modem  Policies,  and  three  Sermons  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft.  Also  a  Life  of  the  learned  Henry 
Wharton  ;  and  two  Letters  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  now  first 
puUisked  from  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  JSy  George  D'Oyly,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  hie  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Rector  o/*  Lambeth,  and  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  2  vols. 
fho.    Marray.    1821:. 

A  GOOD  memoir  of  Archbishop  Sancrofthas  long    been  a 
ifou'deratiub  in  ecclesiastical  biography.    He  lived  i»  4^a 
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inost  interestiDg  period  of  oar  history ;  and  he  partook  of 
the  tronbles  and  distresses  in  whicb^  daring  the  earlier  parf 
pt  that  perioci,  all  loyat  sofajeots,  and  especially  the  clergy^ 
were  involved  by  the  gpreat  Rebellion.  And  as  he  had  stea- 
dily adhered  to  the  Church  in  her  hamiliationy  and  devoted 
tiis  talents  and  acquirements  to  the  vindication  of  her  doc- 
trines, and  tbe  eiLposure  of  the  errors  and  artiBces  of  her 
enemies ;  so  did  he  share  largely  and  deservedly  in  her  sab- 
sequent  exaltation*  being  raised  rapidly,  through  various 
gradations  of  prefermept*  to  her  highest  dignity. 

In  his  greatness  he  still  preserved  the  same  nnbending  at- 
tachment to  her  cause,  and  manifested  the  same  zeal  and 
diligence  in  her  defencei  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  wise,  and  conciliated  the  patronage  of  the  powerfal, 
tirhen  he  was  in  a  hamble  station :  and  he  closed  his  profess 
inonal  life  9s  he  hc^d  commenced  it,  by  meekly  suffering  for 
JDOBSoieooe  sake.  If  ever  a  man  could  safely  adopt  the  lan- 
jgaage  of  St.  F^al,  and  say,  ''  Now  my  rejoicing  is  this,  tlie 
testimony  of  my  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  bat  by  the  grace  of  God,  f 
have  had  my  coQyersation  in  the  world  *,''  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Archbishop  Sancroft  was  that  man.  He  seems 
|o  have  been  eminently  guileless,  simple-hearted,  and  sincere 
IB  all  his  conduct.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  place^ 
bim  in  great  difficulties,  i^nd  called  npon  him  for  great  saeri* 
^ces ;  but  his  conduct  was  tiniformly  regulated  by  a  deter* 
mination  to  adhere  to  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty  at  all 
hazards,  and  without  regard  to  personal  inconveniences. 

He  seems  to  have  been  slow  and  cautions  in  forming  his 
iresolutions,  examining  all  the  peculiarities  and  bearings  of 
every  case  which  came  before  him  with  scrupulous  and 
painful  attention  :  but  his  decision,  when  once  formed,  was 
inflexible;  and  his  passive  courage  in  enduring  its  conse^ 
qoences  not  to  be  shaken.  Perhaps  it  required  less  effi>rt  to 
prepare  his  mind  for  sofibring  than  for  action ;  perhaps,  ii| 
$ome  instsmces,  his  penetration  in  discovering  what  wgs  beat 
to  be  done,  was  not  equal  to  his  resolution  in  adhering  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  judgment,  and  the  dictates  of  his  consoi- 
jsnce ;  but  his  integrity  cannot  be  doqbted,  and  his  disinte- 
restedness never  was  excelled.  The  fear  of  losing  his  fei^ 
lowship,  then  almost  his  only  support)  could  not  infloence 
bim  in  early  youth  to  cast  his  lot  among  tite  eovenaated  e&e- 
mies  of  the  altar  and  the  throne ;  and  the  s{dendour  atid 
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dUgM^  of  the  Primacy  had  no  more  power  to  tempt  htm  in 
his  oM  age  to  compromise  his  principles,  by  acting  as  if  the 
perstmal  misconduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  pnsillanimoas 
desertion  of  his  government  and  kingdom,  absolved  him 
fipom  his  allegiance*  How  far,  in  the  latter  instance,  he 
may  be  convicted  of  an  error  in  judgment,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  discass  hereafter :  bat,  however  we  may  perhaps 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  determination,  we  cannot  with*- 
hold  from  him  the  praise  of  having  greatly  sacri'ficed  every 
selfish  feeling  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  claim  of  duty  ; 
and  thoogh  we  may  lament  the  anbappy  circumstances  which 
prematurely  bereaved  the  Church  of  his  superintendance ; 
yet  the  noble  example  of  self-denial  which  he  thus  set*  by 
holding  fast  his  integrity  under  so  great  a  trial,  may  perhaps 
have  more  than  compensated  to  her  by  its  beneficial  influence, 
Car  the  immediate  loss  she  sustained  from  his  deprivation. 
Considering  then  the  peculiar  character  of  Archbishop  San- 
aPofU  the  eventful  nature  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
aiMl  the  distinguished  part  he  was  called  upon  to  act  in 
them,  we  were  led  to  imagine  that  his  biographer  could 
scarcely  fait  to  produce  a  narrative  of  more  than  common 
interest :  and  the  supposed  facilities  for  collecting  Informa- 
tion afforded  to  the  author  by  his  oflScial  station  at  Lambeth; 
m»J  have  contributed  to  raise  our  expectations  somewhat 
higher  than  was  reasonable.  We  know  not  whether  we 
were  thus  led  to  anticipate  more  than  Dr.  D'Oyly's  materials 
woaM  enable  him  to  supply  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have 
not  perused  the  volumes  before  us  without  an  occasional 
feeling  of  disappointment.  We  have  been  induced  to  wish, 
that  &eir  Author  had  entered  more  at  large  into  some  inte* 
resting  passages  in  our  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  has 
rather  alluded  to  than  related ;  and  we  were  anxious  for  more 
minute  information  respecting  the  private  studies,  opinions, 
and  character  of  the  Archbishop  than  he  has  given  us  :  and 
sometimes  we  have  perhaps  regretted,  that  his  solicitude  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  an  impartial  historian,  has  difTused  an 
air  of  binguor  and  coldness  over  his  work,  singularly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  sool-stirring  nature  of  the  events  which  it 
fecords.  Though  however  we  cannot  regard  this  life  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft  as  calculated  entirely  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  long  desired  a  foil  and  animated 
aarration  of  this  most  important  sera  in  the  annals  of  our 
Cfanroh,  stiM  our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  for  what  he 
has  effected. 

He  has  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of  the  vener- 
able primate's  character,  to  that  place  in  public  estimation 
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vhioh  it  deserved  to  hold  ;  he  has  selected  from  the  Tidiirtle 
store  of  original  documents  submitted  to  his  inspection, 
some  carioQs  matter  which  bad  not  before  been  accessible  to 
the  general  reader ;  and  be  has  collected  and  embodied  in  a 
convenient  form,  several  interesting  particulars  which  were 
hitherto  to  be  found  only  detached,  and  dispersed  through 
various,  and  often  scarce  and  expensive  volumes. 

Willian^  Sancrpft  was  bom  at  Fresiqgfield,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  January  30,  16l|>.     His  family  was  ancient  and 
respectable,  having  been  settled  and  possessed  of  property 
at  Fresingfieid,  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  L 
He  appears  to  havp  been  educated  ^t  Bury,  and  at  the.^ge 
of  eighteen  he  was  entered  a  piember  of  Emmanuel  CoUegs«> 
in  Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle,  Dr.  William  SaaetQfti 
was '  at  this  time  the  master.     By   this  circnmstanf^e  hiffi 
choice  of  a  college  was  nati^rally  determined  ;  and  tboogb*" 
he  was  deprived  of  his  relative  and  patron  before  he  Jmmi 
finished  his  academical  course,  he  must,  as  Dr.  D*Qyly.><rii«*l 
serves,  be  cQusidered  a^  peculiarly  fortunate  ip  having  ooiii«*i 
menced  it  under  such  superintendancp.  v 

For  he  had  not  only  to  guard  against  the  common  daggers 
wbich. assail  every  youth  on  his  first  entrance  into  life,  but 
others  to  vfhich  he  was  more  particularly  exposed  by  th§/ 
society,  into  which  he  was  thrown;  as  the  college  had».it 
seecns,  been  long  noted  fpr  the  prevalence  of  pi;rit^ical 
ppiqions  among  its  n^embers ;  and  a  young  man  of  eigbtee.n» 
pf  Sancroffs  pharacterj  whiph  appears  to  have  beep  wcly 
marked  by  strong  impressions  of  piety,  and  an  aaxious 
desire  to  fulfil  his  religious  4aties,  might  have  been  in  sooEie 
peril  from  the  contagion  of  such  ei^amples.  |Iis  colleg^e 
attachments  however  we^e  formed  with  great  prudence^  and' 
his  conduct  clearly  proves,,  that  he  was  then,  as  during  the 
whole  of  his  snbsf^quent  life,  steadily  and  zealously  attached 
fp  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
that  he  weli  knew  how  to  distinguish  their  dictates  from 
that  morose  and  gloomy  fanaticism,  which  was  by  too  maqy 
iqistaken  for  an  imprpvemcint  upon  her  purp  and  apostolic 
disctpliuQ. 

The  following  extri^ct  froiQ  a  letter  to  his  fa^er,  wrUtep^ 
aboot  the  tin^e  when  he  entered  ^nto  holy  orders,  expressfss, 
die  serious  feelings  with  which  he  contemplated  the  duties 
of  the  ministerit)l  ofiipe ;  and  the  deep  sense  he  entertained 
pf  the  awful  responsibility  incurred  by  those  to  wlipm  it  was 
committed. 

t^  '  I  h^  lately  ofiered  up  to  God  the  first  fruits  of  that  call* 
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lag  iriiich  I  iafeood,  having  cwnoHxi^pIaoed  tmce  in  Ihe  chaflel ; 
n^  if,  through  your  pmyers  aod  God's  bletting  on  mj  endeavours^ 
I  may  become  ao  instrument  in  any  measure  fitted  to  bear  his 
name  before  hia  people,  it  s^iaU  he  my  joy  and  the  crown  o£  my 
rgoidng  in  the  Lord.  I  am  fiermaded  f{»at  for  this  end  I  wa%seiift 
into  the  world  ^  and  therefore,  if  God  lends  me  life  and  abilities,  I 
iball  be  willing;  to  spend  myself  and  be  qpent  upon  the  wcvrk.' " 
Vol.  L  p.  15. 

About  the  year  1642  he  appears  to  have  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college ;  and  dnring  his  residence  there»  he 
diKeharged  tbe  usual  collegiate  offices,  and  was  diligently 
eaipioyed  as  a  tutor,  in  snperintendipg  the  education  of  the 
jmiior  members  of  the  society.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the 
reroeel  god  veneration  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  held 
l^'ois-papits^  with  aome  of  whom  he  long  continued  to  cor^ 
nqpead  after  they  had  been  separated  from  him»  and  with 
mors  ho  preserved  an  nniDterrupted  friendship  and  fami- 
liaitty  throughout  his  life ;  so  far  was  he  from  being  what  a 
partial  faistoriab  baa  represented  hhn,  **  a  cold,  dry,  reserved,, 
and  peevish  man;  whom  none  loved,  and  few  esteemed  *J* 

*'  But  the  times  in  which  Mr.  Sancroft  rose  into  life  were  fcimea 
of  confusion  and  alarm,  pregnant  no  less  with  calamity  and 
mooming  to  the  whole  nation,  than  with  severe  trial  to  the  feel- 
ingi  of  individuals,  and  detriment  to  their  worldly  prospects.  More 
especially,  were  they  tunes  of  sore  anguish  and  tribulation  to 
taose  who,  being  the  authorized  ministers  of  the  Established 
Cbiirch,  were  called  upon  by  feelings  of  duty  and  of  conscientioua 
attachment  to  defend  it  against  assailants ;  but  whose  unhappy  lot 
it  was  to  behold  its  sacred  institutions  profaned,  its  fences  rudelv 
broken  down,  apd  the  aace  of  desolation  applied  to  its  roots**^ 
VoL  1.  p.  27. 

Uis  conduct  under  these  trying  circumstances  was  emi- 
nently prndent.  He  steadily  refused  to  commit  himself,  by 
any  compliance  with  the  illegal  requisitions  of  the  now  pre^^ 
vailing  party  ;  and  be  indignantly  r^ected  tbe  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  declaring  that  he  would  cut  bis  hand  off  before 
it  should  be  lifted  up  to  subscribe  his  name  to  such  a  docur 
ment.  His  opinion  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  those 
who  were  now  rising  into  power  was  correctly  formed,  aad- 
feelingly  expressed  to  his  correspondents.  To  ttie  ejected 
master  of  his  college  he  writes  thu^ : 

« 

<f  We  live  in  an  age  in -which  to  speak  freeh  is  dangerous,  imd 
nee  gemere  tuto  licet ;  faces  are  scanned,  and  looks  are  construed, 

I  m  -'^' '  ■ 
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And  gMfcuret  are  put  upon  the  rack  and  made  to  cdnfen  aoipe^ 

thing  which  naj  ando  the  actor;  and,  though  tile  title  be  liberty, 

written  in  foot  and  half-foot  letters  upon  the  front,  yet  within  diere 

it  nothing  but  peifeet  stavery^  worse  than  Rtlttian.    Woe  worth  a 

heart  then  oppreaeed  with  grief  in  snch  a  conjuncture  of  time  as 

this.     Fears  and  complaints,  you  know,  are  the  only  kindly  and 

gentle  evaporations  of  burthened  spirits,  and  if  we  must  b^ 

bereaved  of  this  sad  comfort  too,  what  else  is  left  us  but  either  to 

whisper  our  griefs  to  one  another  in  secret,  or  else  to  sit  down  and 

sink  under  the  burthen  of  them.     I  do  not  para-tragcediare  s  noc 

is  my  grief  so  ambitious  as  to  raise  fluctum  in  scrupulo.    Yo« 

know,  I  dare  say,  what  it  is  that  must  needs  make  me  cry  out, 

since  it  touched  me  in  the  tenderest  part  of  my  soul.    We  live  in 

limes  that  have,  of  late,  been  fatal  in  abating  of  heads :  proud 

Tarquin'a  riddle  is  now  fully  understood ;  we  know  too  well  what 

it  is  aumma  papavernm  capita  demere.  But  I  had  not  thought  thay 

wouM  have  beheaded  whole  coUegea  at  a  Mow ;  nay,  wliole  uiiiv«r« 

aities  and  whole  churches  too;  they  have  outdone  their  pattern  k» 

that,  and  'tis  an  experiment  in  the  masteiy  of  cmeity  fiir  beyoaA 

CSaligula's  wish.    Ah  I  Sir,  I  know  our  Eooanqel  College  is  now 

an  object  of  pity  and  commiseration ;  they  have  left  us  like  Jobtt 

Baptist's  trunk  when  his  head  was  lopped  off,  because  of  a  vow  or 

oatn  (or  eovenant  if  you  will)  that  went  before,  or  like  Pompey'a 

carcase  upon  the  shore;  so  stat  magni  nominis  umbra.— For  mjr 

part,  tasdet  me  vivere  banc  mortem— -a  small  matter  would  prevail 

with  me  to  take  up  the  resolution  to  go  forth  any  whither  where  I 

might  not  hear  nee  nomen  nee  fiusta  Pelopidarum.    Nor  need  ww 

voluntarily  give  up  our  stations ;  I  fear  we  cannot  long  maintain 

tfaeou    And  what  then  ?  shall  I  lift  up  my  hand?  I  will  out  it  off 

first.    Shall  I  subscribe  my  name  I  I  will  forget  it  as  soon.    I  can 

at  least  look  up  through  this  mist  and  see  the  hand  of  my  God 

holding  the  scourge  that  lashes,  and  with  this  thought  I  am  able 

to  silence  all  the  mutinies  of  boisterous  passions,  and  to  charm 

them  into  a  perfect  calm."    Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

But  though  be  was  determined  not  to  comply  with  the 
nnlawfnl  injunctions  of  the  asurping  audiorities ;  though  he 
was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  take  me  covenant  or  the  engage- 
ment; and  could  not  be  induced  by  any  fear  of  personij 
losses  to  conform  to  the  Directory,  which  in  the  prosecatioo 
of  their  favonrite  work  of  overtbrowing  the  Charch  they  had. 
svl^titoied  for  the  liturgy  ;  he  seems  to  have  early  taught 
himself  to  believe,  that  in  his  situation  patieot  submission  to 
the  evil  which  was  likely  to  befal  him  was  Us  only  doty.  He' 
saffered  the  stream  to  flow  over  him,  withoat  a  oittrmvr  on 
his  own  account ;  he  felt  only  for  the  oalamitieawhicli  it  was- 
bringing  on  the  Church  ai^d  aatioA^  but  thoujp^  he  scoraed 
to  bend  to  the  current,  he  never  tbonght  of  resisting  its 
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CMirse^  or  Qontribating,  by  strenaoufl  personal  exertions,  to 
dWert  it  from  those  objects,  for  whose  safety  he  was  much 
aons  nearly  eosoemed  than  for  Us  own. 

^  I  do  not,  I  cannot,  look  upon  this  bleeding  kingdom^  this 
dymg  Church,  with  tbp  same  indifference  as  I  would  read  tlie  his* 
tery  of  Japan,  or  hear  the  affairs  of  China  related.  I  cannot 
consider  a  scattered  and  broken  university  with  as  reposed  a  spirit^ 
as  I  would  behold  a  tragedy  presented  on  a  stage,  or  view  some 
■ad  picture  in  a  gallery.  1  (bank  my  God,  who  hath  given  me  so 
tranquil  and  calm  a  spirit,  as  I  do  neither  (ret  impatiently,  nor 
oowardly  despair.  Bf|t  yet  1  know  full  well  tliat  'twere  a  grand 
■listake  to  practise  a  dull  inapprehensiireoess,  instead  of  a  genemua 
patience.  A  atopcai  stupidity  is  far  enough  removed  from  an 
heroic  conatancy ;  and  that  sour  sect,  who  sought  to  bereave  ns  of 
Ike  one-half  of  ourselves,  and  to  free  us,  shall  I  say,  or  rob  us,  of 
par  passions  and  a£Eections,  are  so  far  from  making  a  wise  man  or 
a  ChiiatiaD,  that  they  have  only  raised  a  statue.  To  say  no  more, 
Sir^  your  spur  was  here  more  needful  than  your  bridle ;  and,  per*' 
haph  a  frieiMily  jog  to  awaken  me  to  a  greater  degree  of  solicitude 
haa  been  more  seasonable,  than  your  dose  of  opium  to  charm  my 
senroiia  and  luUaby  my  care<),  which  I  fear  will  rather  be  found  oa 
this  aide  the  due  propoition  than  beyond  it."    Vc^  i.  p.  35. 

Bat  when  called  upon  to  decide  upcm  his  own  oondnct  in 
this  emergency,  he  chose  that  middle  and^  sirfer  coarse^ 
which,  whale  it  refnses  to  comply  with  iniquitous  commands, 
avoids  irritating  those  in  power  by  active  opposition.'  *'  I 
do  not,**  says  he  to  the  same  friend,  "  count  myself  obliged 
to  go  to  chapel,  and  read  common  prayer,  till  my  brains  be 
dashed  out."  And  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  father, 
when  the  rebels  had  filled  np  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
by  the  mock  trial  and  murderous  execution  of  their  sove- 
reign, he  observes, 

**  Now  'tis  grown  treason  (which  in  St.  Paul's  time  was  duty,) 
to  pray  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority ;  the  doors  of  the 
Cbnrcn  we  (irequented  will  be  shut  up,  and  conscientious  men  will 
refnae  to  preach,  where  they  cannot^  without  danger  of  a  pistol, 
do  what  is  uKMe  necessafT*  pfay  according  to  their  duty.  For  mv 
Mfft,  I  have  given  over  aU  thoughts  of  that  exercise  in  public,  till 
InMyi  withaafety»  pour  out  my  vows  for  Charles  II.,  the  heh*,  I 
?,  of  bis  father's  virtues,  as  well  as  kingdoms.    In  the  mean 
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time  there  are  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth,  and  upper  rooms  and 
secret  chambersy  for  a  Church  in  persecution  to  flee  to,  and  there 
sbaU  he  our  refuge."    Vo}.  I.  p.  i4>. 

To  his  per^eveFaJooe  in  Ais  cantions  line  of  conduct,  not 
less  perbaps  1^^^^  ^ ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  some  individuals^  who 
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employed  their  infloence  with  the  ruling  powers  to  protect 
him,  he  owed  his  ondistarbed  cootinaaace  in  his  fellowship, 
while  numbers  of  his  contemporaries  were  ej^ted :  and  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  year  1651,  that  his  time  of 
persecution  arrived,  and  he  was  forced,  as  he  said,  to  '*  sigh 
out  a  long  and  sad  fhrewell  to  Cambridge/'  The  following 
are  the  observations  of  his  biographer  upon  Mr.  Sancroft's 
behaviour  during  this  arduous  season. 

^  It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  firm  and  resolute  line  of 
conduct  which  Mr.  Sancrofb  maintained  during  this  season  of  trial 
to  all  loyal  subjects  and  all  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.    It  hap- 

gened  then,  as  it  happens  in  all  revolutionary  times,  that  rarious 
ypotheses  were  started  *,  to  make  men's  consciences  easy  under 
compliance,  to  induce  them  to  truckle  without  scruple  to  the 
authorities  which  prevailed,  and  to  measure  their  notions  of  what 
was  just  and  right,,  by  their  feeling  of  what  was  most  conducive  lo 
^eir  present  interests.  The  specious  arguments  which  were  in- 
vented on  this  side  of  the  question,  wrought  upon  many  highly 
estimable  persons,  both  amongst  the  Clergy  and'  the  Laity,  who 
probably  smcerely  reconciled  to  their  consciences  compliance  with 
all  the  oaths  and  engagements  imposed  by  the  government  of  the 
day.  .  But  Mr.  Sancroa's  conscience  was  formed  of  a  firmer  tex« 
f  ure,  and  from  l^bs  yielding  materials.  Bred  up  in  loyal  attach- 
meM  to  his  sovereign,  and  ordained  a  minister  of  God's  Church  on 
^arth,  he  had  sealed  his  ties  to  the  service  of  both,  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  by  the  most  solemn  of  all  engagements ;  and,  having  done 
■0,'he  could  not  be  induced  by  any  earthly  consideration  to  bind 
himself  in  allegiance  to  those  by  whom  the  monarchy  had  been 
tarn  up  ffom  its  foundation^,  and  the  holj  Church  laid  prostrate  in 
the  dust 

**  His  firpi  and  inflexible  behaviour  at  this  earlier  period  of  his 
life  finely  illustrates  the  motives  from  which  he  afterwards  acted  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  shows  that  the  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  obligation  of  an  oath  which  he  then  maintained  with  exces- 
sive rigour,  sprang  from  no  feeling  hastily  or  suddenly  contracted, 
but  from  a  principle  which  was  deeply,  rooted  in  his  heart,  which 
ffarmed  an  original  and  integral  part  of  his  character,  and  by 
which,  under  all  the  varying  circumstance^  of  his  life,  .h^  steadily 
directed  his  course.'*    Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

«         ■  ■■      ■  ■  .  ■  I  !■        ■_        I  ■  I  -■  .1    .■  ■     I  ■        ,  ■-   ■»  I  I  I        I    » 

* 

*  "  Among  other  boolu  pablUbed  ajbtout  this  Ume  to  induce  men  to  comply 
with  sn  unjust  prevail  log  powe^  wis  one  by  Anthony  Asch&m,  entitled,  *  A 
Discourse  wherein  is  exumined  what  is  particularly  l^w/iil  during  the  Conftoibii^ 
and  KeTotutiona  of  GoTemment.*  3648.  An  origind  letter  of  0r.  Sanderson's^ 
taken  from  the  tame  SIS.  ooUeofion  of  Archbishop  Sancrofk.  it  given  in  the 
Appendix  fNo.  V.  f ),  in  which,  in  remarking  on  this  hool^  he  lays  down  the  tm« 
measure  of  that  submission  which  should  he  made  to  an  unjust  usurpation,  and 
shows,  in  tery  pointed  tarms,  the  «Til  pf  adopting  the  priaciple  of  gsiftcnl 
unlimiled  compU^Dce  with  ^revailiqg  power,  huwcver  onjfully  estab^sh^,** 
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We  are  far  from  laying  it  down  as  a  rale»  that,  in  times  of 
national  perils  all  are  called  upon,  without  re^rd  to  their 
habits,  situations,  or  oircumstances  to  array  themselves  in 
fietive  opposition  to  the  advance  of  such  a  torrent  as  then 
swept  away  the  very  foundations  of  our  holy  Church,  and 
the  maiii  pillars   of  our  constitutional  monarchy.    Bat  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  much  higher  meed  of  com- 
mendation should  be  awarded  to  those,  who  thus  **  jeopardy 
their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field, 
in  defence  of  principles  which  they  conscientiously  approve ; 
tlian  to  those  who,  like  Sancroft,  take  refuge  in  caves  and 
dens  of  the  earth  from  the  fnry  of  the  tempest,  and  satisfy 
themselves  with  patiently  submitting, to  the  infliction  of  ille^ 
gal  penalties,  rather  than  comply  with  illegal  demands.    In 
Ibe  Church  of  England  many  at  that  time  were  found,  who, 
with  a  noble  contempt  of  personal  danger,   continued,  in 
defiance  of  threats  and  ii^juries,  publicly  to  celebrate  her 
holy  worship ;  and  some,  who  could  not  even  be  deterred  by 
the  danger  of  a  pistol^  from  praying  according  to  their  duty. 
To  such  heroic  courage  our  highest  encomiums  are  owing  ; 
and  to  such  men  should  we  look,  as  to  those  around  whom 
the  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  would  rally,  if.  in 
the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence  it  should  be  determin* 
ed,  that  a  similar  course  of  suflering  were  again  preparing  for 
her.    At  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  give  due  applause 
to  the  passive  courage  of  a  Sancroft,  and  to  the  disinte- 
rested integrity  which  would  suffer  every  deprivation,  rather 
than  act  illegally  for  the  sake  of  present  advantage.     In 
such  an  hour  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  have  withstood  tempCa* 
tion,  and  to  have  chosen  rather  to  suffer  evil>  than  to  concur 
in  it.     But  we  are  bound  to  place  active  exertion  on  a  higher 
grade  than  mere  passive  fortitude;  and  to  esteem  those 
more  highly  who  suffer  for  doing  well,  than  those  who  endure 
affliction  patientiy,  rather  than  violate  their  faith  or  their 
engagements.     We  speak  not  this  invidiously,  or  with  any 
desire  to  depreciate  the  real  merits  of  the  venerable  prelate 
who  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  D'Oyly's  eulogy;  but  we  live  in 
tines  when  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  prepare  for  the  recur- 
rence of  the  calamitous  scenes  he  has  alluded  to ;  and  if 
such  a  day  should  come,  we  trust  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land will  find  among  her  aflSanced  sons,  and  the  ministers  of 
her  hdy  services,  many  who  will  defend  her  boldly,  as  well  as 
snfibr  with  her  patiently ;  many  who  will  not  only  reject  with 
scorn  the  offers  and  the  threats  of  her  enemies,  but  will 
openly  and  firmly  bear  testimony  to  the  trnth,  and,  if  U6ed 
be,  *'  resist  even  unto  blood  striving  against  sfn." 
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Thas  driven  at  last  into  reUremeBt  by  the  factioii  i^lricb 
bad  succeeded  in  establbbing  itself  upon  tbe  ruins  of  tb«l 
Cbarcb  and  tbe  monarchy,  Mr.  Sancroft  employed  hit 
talents  in  endeavouring,  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
to  guide  the  opinion  of  tbe  public  into  a  healthier  course* 

*'  Two  important  publications  proceeded  about  this  time  from 
his  pen,  which  were  extensively  circulated,  and  read  ^ith  great 
avidity ;  both  admirably  adapted  as  prescriptions  to  heal  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  times,  and  to  induce  a  more  healthful  state  of  the 
poMUcal  body«*'    Vol.  I.  p.  65. 

Tbe  first  of  these  was  a  Latin  dialogue,  entitled  Fur  Prti^ 
deMtinatus^  intended  to  expose  those  calvinistic  doctrinea 
which  were  then  held,  in  all  their  rigour,  both  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Independents ;  and  were  pushed  by  each  of 
these  conflicting  parties  to  the  extreme  of  ALUtinumianisQir 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  in  order  fully  to 
appreciate  the  merits  and  utility  of  tlie  Fur  Pradestinatus. 
We  must  consider  Calvinism,  not  in  the  subdued  and  milder 
form  in  which  it  is  now  generally  presented  to  us  by  those^ 
who  would  reject  not  less  readily  than  their  opponents,  the 
consequences  which  in  this  tract  are  ably  deduced  from  it  9 
but  as  it  was  then  exhibited  by  the  stern  uncompromising 
advocates  of  the  supralapsarian  hypothesis,  by  the  bold  as*' 
sorters  of  the  horrible  decree  of  reprobation  in  its  most 
gloomy  and  repulsive  form. 

**  The  dialogue/'  says  Dr.  D'Oyly,  <'  is  managed  with  gfeaC 
address  and  ability ;  and,  what  must  have  given  it  its  greatest 
eflbct^  the  statements  cf  tbe  Cahinistic  doctrines  are  made  in  the 
actual  words  of  the  principal  writers  of  that  persuasion,  of  whom 
not  fewer  than  for^  are  quoted,  and  specially  referred  to,  in  the' 
course  of  this  short  work.  It  may  p^tfliaps  be  deemed,  on  the 
whole^  the  most  successful  exposure,  which  has  ever  appeared,  of' 
the  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  when  maintained  in  theii' 
unqualified  strictness ;  as  showing  that,  instead  of  nurturing  and 
encouraging  those  feelings  of  humility,  piety,  and  goodness,  which 
are  the  genuine  fruits  of  Christianity,  they  give  birth  to  spiritual 

Eride  and  self-satisfaction,  ffive  a  free  rein  to  licentious  passions  ; 
ring  the  sinner  to  a  hardened  and  impenitent  state;  and  thus 
pervert  the  whole  efiect  which  this  holy  religion  ought  to  Imve 
upon  the  human  heart."    Vol.  L  p.  67. 


**  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  when 
tract  was  written,  the  efiects  of  these  doctrines  were  exhibited  tti 
the  eye  of  every  observer  u)  the  most  fri^tful  forms*  Under  t&e 
assumed  sanction  of  a  perverted  reU^ ioiB»  the  wont  crimes  hadi 
been  perpetrated ;  al)  tbe  sacred  institutioni  of  tbe  eoonUj  hid 
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been  torn  up  by  the  roots;  hypocrisy  and  enthusiasm  bad,  with  a 
portion  of  the  nation,  whom  the  success  of  their  machinations  had 
raised  on  an  eminence  so  as  to  be  seen  from  far»  usurped  the  place 
of  genuine  Christian  feelings;  and  they  who  signalized  themselves 
by  the  commission  of  the  boldest  endrmitiesy  had  made  their 
ashallowed  boast  that  they  were  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord.  At 
such  a  time,  the  disease  was  so  violent  in  its  symptoms,  and  so  fatal 
in  its  effects,  as  to  adiiitt  of  no  sparing  hand  in  the  application  of 
the  remedy.  This  was  no  season  for  disguising  the  truths  or  flat<t 
tertng  with  soft  and  smooth  speech.  But  it  became  an  unperative 
doty  to  pourtray,  in  broad  and  deep  lines,  the  harsh  and  rugged 
features  of  a  system  from  which  these  evils  had,  hi  great  measure, 
iowec^  in  order  that  men  might  be  led  to  a  just  feeling  and  judg« 
ttient  of  the  truth/'    Vol.  I.  p.  69. 

The  other  tract  was  entitled  Modern  Policies :  its  object 
was  to  expose  the  hypocritical  and  wicked  policy  of  the 
then  prevailing  party,  by  laying  down  in  detail,  as  the  prin^ 
ciples  on  vrhich  a  true  politician  should  act^  those  false 
principles  on  which  the  leading  agitators  of  the  day  had  but 
too  successfully  conducted  their  designs ;  and  then  holding 
them  np  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  reader,  by 
the  madner  in  which  they  are  stated  and  illustrated. 

**  The  tract  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  containing  much 
valuable  truth,  happily  expressed  and  applied,  and  as  exhibiting 
a  close  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  to  be 
contemplated,  not  only  with  reference  to  those  times  and  chariaceers^ 
with  a  Tiew  to  which  it  was  more  irnmediately  written,  but  also  as 
applying  generally  to  all  times  in  which  similar  delusions  prevail^ 
and  similar  practices  are  followed*  Never  indeed  more  than  at  the 
period  to  which  it  refers,  were  the  ways  of  unsound  and  nefarieui 
policy  more  successflilly  puilBued ;  never  was  religion  more  used  aa 
a  doak  for  unhallowed  ambition*  and  neter  were  right  and  wrong 
more  unhappily  confounded.  But,  as  long  as  the  human  heart 
reoBains  what  it  is,  so  long,  we  may  be  too  certain,  will  occasions 
recur,  in  which  similar  arts  of  policy  will  be,  more  or  less,  pur- 
sued;, this  exposure  of  them,  therefore,  can  never  be  out  of  &te, 
nor  irholly  without  use  in  the  application.''    Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

This  little  work  appears  to  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect ;  for,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  publi- 
cation, it  had  reached  a  seventh  edition*  It  has  been  re- 
published within  these  few  years,  with  a  short  preface  and 
an  appendix^  its  editor  rightly  considering,  that  he  was  jus- 
tified by  the  occorrences  of  the  present  day,  in  presenting  it 
to  the  reader, 

*t  jJqi  merely  w  a  tale  of  other  times,  but  as  having  this  addi- 
tkmal  title  to  w  regard,  that  it  is  besides  accurately  descriptive  of 
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existing  circumstances ;  that  it  succinctly  emimerates  the  maxittiSi 
and  traces  the  progress  of  a  system  of  intrigui^  which  have  again 
been  brought  into  very  active  and  efficient  operation  in  his  own 
age  and  country;  and  what  is  most  material,  gives  him  a  foresight 
of  its  issue,  not  in  the  doubtful  representations  of  inference  or 
conjecture,  but  jn  the  decisive  language  of  lact  */' 

Both  these  tracts  are  now  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the 
volumes  before  us. 

Dr.  D'Oyly  has  given  some  interesting  extracts  from 
Mr.  Sancroifs  correspondence  during  this  cdamttoiis  period  ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  he  was  not  only  busily  employed  io 
administering  such  literary  remedies  to  the  diseases  of  the 
times,  as  his  abilities  could  afford  ;  but  that  he  also  contrived 
out  of  his  scanty  income,  to  give  liberal  aid  to  several  ex* 
eellent  fellow-sufferers,  who  were  still  more  grievously 
afflicted  than  himself  by  the  loss  of  their  preferments. 
Among  others  to  whom  his  purse  was  opened  was  Dr.  Cosin, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  it  is  grateful  to  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature  to  observe,  that  the  assistance  which 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  to  this  learned  and  excellent  man, 
then  in  poverty  and  exile,  laid  the  foundation  of  alibis  future 
advancements.  For,-  when  Dr.  Cosin,  at  the  Restoration  was 
deservedly  selected  to  fill  a  distinguished  station  on  the  £pis« 
copdl  Bench,  he  did  not  forget  his  humble  benefactor ;  oat 
immediately  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  gave  turn  good 
preferment  in  his  Diocese,  and  was  strenuous  in  recom- 
mending him  to  those  in  power ;  until  he  saw  htm  pimoed  in  a 
situation  where  his  own  character  and  abilities  eould  be 
ftiirly  a|)preciated,  and  his  future  promotion  might  be  safely 
left  to  their  influence. 

In  the  year  1657  Mr.  Sancroft,  wearied  and  disgusted  at 
the  scenes  which  every  where  presented  themselves  in  his 
native  country,  passed  over  into  Holland ;  and  having  re- 
mained tbere  nearly  two  years,  in  the  montli  of  July  1GS9  he 
extended  his  tour  into  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  oon&pany 
of  an  opulent  friend,  who  appears  to  have  defra}ed  all  the 
expences  of  the  journey ;  and  he  was  summoned  from  Home 
in  May  1660,  by  the  welcome  news  of  the  Restoratioa. 

Mr.  Sancroft  was  now  appointed  chaplain  fo  his  friend  and 
patron  Bishop  Cosin ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  assisted  in 
those  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  Liturgy,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Savoy  Conference;  though  it  is  npt  easy 
to  ascertain  on  what  particular  parts  of  the  work,  or  to  what 
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Bxleni  he  was  employed.  Th^  forms  of  prayer  prepared  fo# 
the  90tb  of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May,  have  been  some- 
thbes  attribated  to  bis  pen,  but  Dr.  D'0>ly  is  of  opfnion  tha| 
this  supposition  rests  on  no  competent  authority. 

Bishop  Burnet  accuses  him  of  having  drawn  up  these 
forms  in  so  high  a  strain,  that  they  were  rejected ;  and  of 
having,  when  afterwards  Archbishop,  procured  the  substitu- 
tion  of  his  own  forms,  in  place  of  Uiose  originally  adopted. 
But  Dr.  D'Oyly  has,  we  think,  very  satismctorily  refuted 
this  dbarge.  The  form  for  the  9Uth  January,'  stands  now, 
'hrith  very  immaterial  exceptions,  precisely  in  the  same  state 
as  it  did  at  first:  and  the  office  for  the  29th  May,  which  was 
at  first  composed  with  a  view  to  the  birth  as  well  as  the 
TestoratiOn  of  Charles  II.  both  which  events  happened  on 
the  29th  May,  ih^as  necessarily  altered  after  his  death,  in 
lirder  ia  make  it  commemorative  soldy  of  the  restoration  of 
poyal  family. 


^  It  is  trAe,"  adds  the  biographer,  *\  that  Some  further  alterations 
atd. anfaslitntions  took  place  at  this  time;  4nd  perhaps  it  may  be 
alloiDDil  tba(  mention  is  made  in  the  new  office  of  the  rebellion,  and 
thssq  coiioemed  in  it«  in  stronger  terms  than  had  been  done  in  the 
Altmer  officct  ai)d  this  is  probably  the  foundation  of  Burnet's  asser- 
tion^  that  an  office  was  adopted  *  of  a  higher  strain.'  These  alte* 
rations  were  of  course  made  under  Archbishop  Sancroft*s  authority, 
although  the  fact  of  their  liaviog  been  introduced  by  himself  fests 
oidy  on  the  statement  of  Bishop  Burnet  *•*'    Vol.  I.  p.  1 16. 

Preferment  now  fiowe^  in  rapidly  upon  Sancr6ft.  I^e 
was  aoccessively  appointed  chaplain  to  the  restored!  moQarch, 
Reetor  of  Hoi^blon  le  Spring  and  Canon  of  Durham, 


^  <*  In  OM  «f  the  prmy«ri,  ia  the  pntcnk  offiee  lor  the  Roitoimtidii  of  the  Royal 
RftoUy.  is  the  Iblioi'iog  expretiion*  which  hiu  been  objected  to  from  the  studied 
aiipttntkin :  *  Sticb  workers  of  ioi(]nity  as  turn  jrelijfion  into  r^bellioo,  end  faith 
iato  frction.'  T^is  espirciftion,  however,  was  not  new,  when  6rft  inserted  in  the 
Lilvffy  in  ArcSibithop  SancnifPs  time,  bat  «aii«f<opt4d  frote  a  wwl[,  ealled  the 
M»ii'  Gateehiiin,  published  ia  t643.  The  passage  ffoai  which  it  ia  taken  is  as 
Miowss  "  17  Quest  1ft  it  pot  Ifiwful  to  bear  arm^  against  sovereign  princes  for 
the  pfceervataoo  of  religion  ?  Ans.  Y^  for  those  men  who  place  rtUghm  m  reM^ 
Ims,  mm4  wk&mfnih  is/«i4Mii.**«-:8ee  th«  Reh^b'  CattehiBni,«0fApoted  to  an  eaiy^ 
and  fitoMfiar  «ay«to  let  them,  tee  the  heinonsoest  of  their  uffnice.  &c.  4to.  p.  if. 
Tbii  CalechiaiB  it  understood  to  have  been  compofed  by  some  of  Charles's  more 
enuient  divines,  among  others  by  l>rs.  Bammond  and  GTAuden.  Notwithstandinjg 
the  opiuioD  of  Biahnp  Bamat,  otKelf«.hkv<jbd^  that  th^  offices  for  January.  90' 
aid  May  89»  ^en  iBproved  nader  Archbishop  Sancrolt.  f  The  forms  for  the 
^OCh  of  Jannary  and  «9th  of  Mav  were  altered  much  for  the  beuer  by  Arch- 
bishop  aancroA,  and  aobe  others,  la  James  the  Second's  mtgo.'»-^»ee  eate  of  a' 
llwiof  itfawag  to  predch  a  VisU^itoa  Btmm,  he.  %y  MmMmm^  Vi€tr  t# 
fawdtopafc.'*    toadoa.1781. 

D 
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MMter  of  Emanael  Coll^Op  nod  Dean  of  York.  Tb(e 
Mastership  of  bU  College  was  bestowed  aponbim  in  a  manner 
pecnliariy  grateful  to  bis  feelings :  for,  as  be  states  bim* 
self,  it  was  quite  unexpected,  and  be  knew  nobody  in  tbe 
GoUege,  bis  acqaaintance  being  quite  worn  out.  He  seems 
to  bave  owed  tbe  appointment  entirely  to  the  higb  estimation 
in  which  bis  character  was  held ;  and  bis  conduct  in  tbe 
office  justified  tire  cboice.  For  be  appears  to  bi^ve  applied 
himself  dilgentlv,  and  with  characteristic  prudence,  to  the 
restoration  of  the  discipline  of  tbe  bouse;  anxiously  con^- 
sidering  the  best  means  of  filluig  it  with  respectable  aod 
learned  inmates ;  and  devising  plans  for  tbe  improvement  of 
its  buildings ;  to  which,  though  he  did  not  bold  the  Master- 
ship long  enough  to  carry  bis  objects  into  effect  under  his 
own  snperintendancc^i  be  was  afterwards  a  munificent  con- 
tributor«  having  presented  the  College  with  nearly  ,£600  to- 
Irards  the  expence  of  erecting  a  new  cbapel. 

He  retained  tbe  deanery  of  York  only  ten  months,  wb^n 
he  was  removed  (o  the  more  lucrativie  and  important  statioii 
of  Dean  of  St.  PauFs :  and^  in  this  sitd^tion,  be  was  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  substantial  reparation  of  that  aiuiicfnt; 
and  now  miserably  dilapidated  Cathedral,  when  the  gipeat 
Fire  of  liondon  completed  the  destruction  of  the  venerable 
febrick.  '        » 

<*  From  repairitft  vi  old  and  decayed  eburdi,  t>r.  SuieufdldCk 
tftlenfloii  and  exertions  #efe  now  to  be  directed  to  the  more  im- 
portant design  of  erecting  a  new  one ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
Owing  at  least  as  much  to  him  as  to  any  single  individual,  that  the 

!»lan  was  nltioiatcly  adopted  of  erecting  a  proud  and  noble  stmo- 
ure  worthy  of  that  great  metropolis^  of  which  it  has  ever  since 
6een  the  most  distingstshed  onnmentt  under  an  architect  who  did 
honour  ^o  tlie  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived."   VoL  I.  p.  199. 


Dr.  D'Oyly  has  extracted  several  letters  from  Wren's  Parcn- 
fafia,  wMch  anew  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  tbe  Dean, 
and  bis  anxiety  that  it  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  scale 
suited  to  the  reputation  of  the  city,  and  the  wealth  and 
•power  of  tbe  nation.  Tbe  funds  for  tbe  purpose  were  pro* 
vided,  partly  by  private  subscription,  and  partly  by  an  act 
of  parliament^  which  appropriated  to  the  building  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  to  be  levied  upon  every  chaldron  of  coals 
brought  to  tbe  port  of  Londoil.  Dr.  Sancroft  contributed 
iio,  less  ^  sum  than  £1400  to  tbe  private  subscription.  He 
ako  provided  for  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  Deanery,  which  had 
snffered  from  the  fire  in  common  with  the  Cathedral;  asd^ 
ander  the  authority  of  an  act  of  p«rUameat,  which  enabled 
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tioi  to  isiso  woaej  by  leasing^  <mC  a  porticooi  of  the  ground 
ooDBeoied  with  the  aiCe  for  a-term  of  60  years,  he  rebuilt  the 
house  and  premises  at  a  dost  of  £2S00. 

Dr.  Sancroft  continoed  at  St.  Paars  for  thirteen  years, 
attending  with  meritious  industry  to  the  immediate  duties  of 
his  station,  and  embraoing  every  opportanity  afforded  him  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  chnrch,  and  of  religion  in 
general ;  when,  on  the  decease  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  to* 
turds  the  dose  of  the  year  1677,  he  was  raised  very  nnex- 
fectedly  to  Uin$elf  and  the  publio,  to  the  archiepiscopal 
Arone. 

"  tkh  the  most  probable  supposition  that  he  did  not  owe  bis 
eahptjonin  any  great  d^ee»  if  at  all,  to  private  favour  or  recom-. 
OMMlations,  but  princip^y  or  entirely  to  his  character,  which 
pmoted  him  out  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  adorn  the  station, 
>&dto  support  its  disnity.  It  is  stated,  and  probably  with  truth  ,^ 
io  s  narrative  of  his  life  ^,  that  hb  zeal,  candour  and  learning,  his 
eteiplary  bdmviour  in  a  lower  state,  his  public  spirit  in  so  many 
iceiiei  of  life,  his  constancy  in  saflering,  his  unbiassed  deportment, 
«U  coaennred  to  reeomnend  him  as  a  fit  governor  of  the  church  in 
Att  tatbulent  ago."    VoL  L  p.  15 1  • 

■ 

Bishop  Burnet  iiynriousiy  insinuates  that  Sancroft  owiefi» 
kis  elevation  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Court,  ''  that 
he  was  a  man  who  might  be  entirely  gained  to  serve  all  their 
ends,  or  at  least  that  he  would  be  on  unactive  speculative 
naa,  and  give  them  little  opposition  in  any  tbbg  that  Ibey 
night  attempt,  whto  they  bad  more  promising  opportnoi^ 
tissf  .'^    Bat  such  remarks  which  call  forth  the  just  indtg* 
nsUoB  of  Dr.  D*Oyly,  reflect  more  disgrace  upon  the  histo- 
itai,  than  on  the  calnmniated  primate.    We  have  hitherto 
fsvttd  no  action  of  his  life  recorded  which  induces  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  thing  could  have  gained  him  oveir  to  serve  an 
iilegai  purpose ;  or  that  he  would  so  far  forget  the  dutie^  of 
his  9tBi&on,  as  to  become  an  inactive  spectator  of  designs 
tending  to  the  injury  of  that  Church,  of  whose  interests  he. 
was  now  become  the  spiritual  guardian.    It  is  indeed  pro- 
baMe  that  the  Duke  of  York  may  have  preferred  him  to 
others,  whose  situation  in  the  Church  had  givea  them  opp^r- 
tanitJes  which  Bancroft  never  enjoyed,  of  opposing  the  in- 
trignes  of  the  Roman  Catholio  faction  at  court.    And  as 
iKsboj^  Compton  who  was  personally  obnoxious  to  tb^  Duka 
on  this  account,  had  been  named  as  likely  to  succeed  to.  the 
vacant  Archbishoprick,  he  might  have  been  instrumental  in 

^  <«  5€«  Liveior'^g^Ji^tiii8bppB.b3r  Nathftoael  Salmon.-^.  (SO.** 
t  ••  BM«f »  Otm  TIttrtis.  vol.  r.  p.  39«:** 


promoting  Sancroft  8  elevation,  ratker  with  a  view  to  Ike  y 

excludbn  of  an  active  opponent,  than  to  the  appointment  of  y 

one  whom  he  could  hope,  to  make  the  tool  of  his  pnrposes/  | 

Certain  it  is,  as  Dr.  D'Oyly  observes,  that,  if  the  Duke  of  , 

Tork,  or  any  other  person  recommended  him  to  the  primacy 
under  such  a  view  of  his  character  as  Bishop  Bnnnet  repref*  ^ 

sents,  they  were  completely  deceived  i  for  it  was  afterwards  , 

sufficiently  proved^  that  he  was  deficient  neither  in  zeal  not  , 

in  exertion ;  and  that  the  government  of  the  Ghnrch  was4n- 
trusted  to  a  watchful  guardian  of  its  welfare,  and  an  intrepid  , 

defender  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Widely  are  they  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the  primacy 
of  the  Church  of  England  is,  at  any  time,  a  station  of  dignified 
ease  or  a  mere  splendid  sinecure.  Even  in  the  most  trai^ 
cjttil  times,  it  entails  upon  its  possessor  duties  of  the  moat 
arduous  kind ;  and  a  responsibility  from  whicti  the  firmest 
mind  might  be  excused  from  shrinking.  But  Sancroft  waa' 
riused  to  this  perilous  dignity  at  aii  hour  of  peculiar  difli-* 
culty;  when  the  reigning  Monarch  was  deeply,  and  as  it 
Has  since  appeared,  jostly  suspected  of  attachment  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  Romish  commuiiion ;  and  the  presump* 
tive  heir  to  the  crown  was  known  to  be  a  bigoted  member 
of  that  corrupt  Church.  • 

It  has  been  «incontrovertibly  proved,  that  Charles  It.  wbb 
at  this  time,  not  only  himself  in  secret  a  member  of  the. Ro- 
mish Church,  but  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  a  plan  to 
establish  that  religion  in  his  kingdom.    It  is  true,  that  the 
whole  of  the  immediate  and  pressing  danger  was  not.  then 
fnlly  known ;  and  that  the  fears  of  the  nation  were  more 
cnccited  by  the  open  apostacy  of  James,  than  by  the  mono 
concealed,    and  perhaps  less  sincere  predilections  of  hia 
royal  brother.    Charles  had  probably  little  serious  intention 
of  carrying  the  nefarious  design  into  etfect,  for  which  he  coo* 
sented  to  become  the  pensioned  hireling  of  a  foreign  despot.. 
His  primary,  perhaps  his  only  object  was  the  acquisition  of 
those  sums  which  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  guilty 
pleasures,  and  to  maintain  the  herd  of  flatterers  and  profli^ 
gates  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

But  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  earnest  In  the  cause  he  had 
undertaken ;  and  he  was  sure  o^  the  connivanee  and  seoret 
clountenance,  if  not  of  the  open  and  active  assistance  of 
the  King.  Feir  situations  could  be  less  enviable  than  that 
<tf  the  primate ;  who  had  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  support 
the  oanse  of  thd  Chnrch,  against  the  example  of  a  licentious 
court  on  the  one  hand,  which  threalelied  to  sweep.away  the 
rery  semblance  of  religion;  and  the  indefistiga|i)le  hostility  of 
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fopiah  emissaries  on  tfie  oQier,  who  were  striving  to  baild  up 
liieir  own  bloodv  an4  intolerant  superstition  on  its  ruins. 

One  of  the  nrst  undertakincrs  in  which  Archbishop  San* 
croft  engaged  after  his  elevation,  shewed,  that  discouraging 
as  were  the  prospects  around  him,  he  was  not  iocfiaed  to  be 
an  inactive  observer  of  the  measures  oF  the  Court ;  though, 
perhaps,  it  exhibited  his  Christiap  zeal  in  a  more  conspicti** 
oos  light  than  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.    His  anxious ' 
desire  to  avert  the  evils,  both  civil  and  religious,  likely  to- 
be  entailed  on  the  nation  by  the  Duke*s  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Romish  Faith,  induced  him  to  Inake  an  attempt  at  his 
oonversion.    And   having  gained    the   King's   permission^ 
who  suggested,  that  the  aged  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr, 
Morley,  would  be  a  proper  person  to  be  associated  with  him 
en  the  occasion,  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  J)uke  the 
lavour  of  an  audience  for  the  purppse. 

<<  We  caonot  siippose/'  says  Dr.  D'Oyly,  <Hhat,  with  the 
^owledge  which  he  must  have  had  of  the  Duke's  character,  he 
fermed  any  sanguine  expectations  of  succeeding  in  his  purpose ; 
but  he  probably  felt  it  matter  pf  conscieDtious  duty,  to  try  what 
Ife  could  efect  m  a  matter,  in  which  suocaas  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  valuablp  and  important  consequences.'*  Vol.  I. 
p.  161. 

Some  hopes,  however,  the  good  Archbishop  must  have 
bad,  or  he  woold  not  have  engaged  in  so  thankless  and  ha- 
xardoos  an  office:  and  it  seems  more  consistent  with  die 
simplioity  and  sincerihr  of  his  character  to  imagine,  that  he 
really  conceived  that  the  attempt  might  be  made  with  reason-' 
able  prospects  of  success,  and  that  the  Divine  blessing  might 
sender  his  hearty  endeavours  eflfectnal  to  this  very  desirable 
end ;  than  to  suppose,  that  he  undertook  it  merely  to  satisfy 
his  own  oenscience  by  having  made  the  experiment,  and 
with  little  expectation  of  any  other  beneficial  result  frpm  the 
eonference.  Dr.  D*Oyly  give  ns  his  address  to  the  Duke  at 
fbll  length,  froipi  Clarendon's  Appendix.  It  is  earnest,  ssea* 
bos,  and  spirited ;  but  more  dogmatical  than  is  consistent 
with  persaasion.  And,  when  at  this  distance  of  time  we 
coolly  perose  it ;  although  we  readily  admit,  that  the  most 
Ibraible  of  the  Archbishop's  expressions  did  not  exaggerate 
die  errors  and  enormities  of  that  communion,  which  be  was 
Qfging  his  Royal  auditor  to  renpunpe ;  we  can  scarcely  re- 
press 8  smile,  at  the  simplicity  which  endeavoured  to  con- 
vert a  moat  bigoted  P^ist,  by  characterizing  his  adopted 
Charch  aa  ^^  **  proudest,  the  cruellest,  and  the  most  un* 
cibariCabfe  Charch  in  t^e  world  ;**  and  stigmatizing  his  spirir 
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tual  advisers,  whois»  in  the  tme  spirit  of  his  persaaaioii^  km 
regarded  with  the  most  unboanded  respect,  and  to  whose 
connsels  be  seems  to  have  yielded  up  the  direction  of  his 
oonduct  with  the  most  implicit  deference, .  as  men  who  bad 
"  pot  off  at  once  all  reason  and  common  sense,  nil  bowels  of 
Christian, charit;  and  mercy,  nay  all  pommon  modesty  and 
humanity  itself."^  It  certainly  i^  creditable  to  the  courtesy 
and  forbearance  of  the  Duke,  that  be  listened  to  such  an 
address,  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  without  once  interrupting 
the  Archbishop ;  and  that,  when  it  was  concluded,  he  an* 
awered  him  with  temper,  and  dismissed  him  with  civilly. 
.  Probably  the  earnest  seriousness  of  the  good  Prelate  reidly 
s.o  far  .operated  upon  the  Duke's  mind^  as  to  induce  him  to  over- 
look the  harshness  of  his  language,  inadmiration  of  the  evident 
sincerity  of  his  good  intentions.  "  It  does  not  appear,^*  saja 
his  Biographer,  ''  that  the  Du)ce  ever  reverted  tp  the 
subject  with  the  Archbishop,  or  invited  any  further  discusr 
rion  of  tlie  points  which  formed  the  matter  of  his  address.'* 
it  was  not,  indeed^  at  all  probable  that  be  would.  His 
Popish  advisers  were  at  all  times  around  him :  they  were  fully 
in  his  confidence,  able  fb  chuse  their  own  time,  and  their 
own  methods  of  confinning  him  in  his  opinions ;  much  more 
intimately  acqiiainted  with  his  character,  and  much  more 
repdy  to  take  advantage  of  its  weaknesses,  than  the  con* 
acientious  Primate  would  have  considered ,  becoming  his 
station,  or  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  truth, 
and  an  ambassador  for  Christ. 

.  Dr.  D'Oyly  now  proceeds  to  relate  several  instances  of 
the  aealous  attention  to  the  various  duties  of  his  high  sta- 
tion, which  the  Archbishop  seems  uniformly  to  have  dis* 
played.  He  was  anxiously  desirous  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  improper  persons  into  Holy  Orders ;  and  to  provide,  as 
far  as.  the  circamstances  of  the  Church  permitted  it,  that  all 
who  ofiiciated  in  her  sacred  ministry  should  be  possessed 
of  revenues  sufficient,  at  lenst,  for  their  decent  maintenance* 
With  these  views,  he  issued  judicious  directions  to  his  Sut- 
fVagans,  respecting  testimonials  to  be  granted  to  eandidatea 
for  Holy  Orders;  and,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1680,  to  be  by  him  Communicated  to' the  other 
Bishops,  he  earnestly  reconurtended  aii  immediate  and  elfeo* 
tual  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  S9th  Charles  II.  o*  9*» 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 

'*  Under  all  renewals  of  leases  of  rectories  or  impropriate  titbes, 
where  an  augmented  sum  should  be  assigned  ^or  the  maintenance 
of  the  minister,  such  augmeniation  sbeuM  be  perpetual.*^  -  Vol.  1, 
p.  187. 
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The  measure  wkich  he  thas  pressed  on  others,  he  care* 
Ally  pursued  hiuisetr;  and  his  Biopttpber  has  recorded  six 
instances,  in  which  benefices  in  the  ffift  of  the  See  of  Oan- 
lerborj  were  augmented  by  the  liberality  of  the  Archbishop. 
Nor  was  he  wanting  in  vigour  and  firmness,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  A  re- 
markable example  of  this  is  mentioned  by  the  author,  in  the 
suspension  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  from  his  episcopal  functions,  on  account  of  his 
neglect  of  his  diocese,  and  other  misdemeanours.  And, 
though  the  whole,  effect  of  this  necessary  act  of  severity, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  produced;  as  the  Bishop  is 
stated  not  to  have  subsequently  resided  in  his  diocese,  or 
paid  due  attention  to  its  concerns ;  we  presume  that  the  im^ 
mediate  cause  of  scandal,  the  shameful  waste  he  committed 
<m  the  estates  belonging  ta  the  See,  and  his  refusal  to  rebuild 
the  Episcopal  residence,  was  removed ;  as,  at  tlie  end  of  two 
years  he  submitted,  and  the  suspension  was  taken  off. 

^  About  the  end  of  the  year  1684ri  S  communication  was  made 
to  the  Archbishop  fmrn  Dr.  Covel,  then  resident  at  the  Hsgue, 
as  chaplain  to  the  Prineess  of  Orange,  at  the  suggestion  and  in- 
stigation of  some  persons  there,  recommeading  an  attempt  at  the 
Ibnnation  of  a  public  league  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  Nothing  more  is  known  respecting  the  psrticulars  of  the 
plan,  or  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  persons  who  werd  for- 
ward in  moving  it,  than  is  unfolded  in  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop 
to  Dr.  Covel,  and  Dr.  CoveFs  reply.  The  Archbishop's  letter 
exhibits  a  striking  proof  of  that  cautious  wisdom,  and  sagacious 
iaaight  into  human  characters,  for  which  he  was  so  singularly  dis- 
tinguished; and  Dr.  Covel's  reply  clearly  shows,  that  the  view 
which  the  Archbishop  took  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  com* 
mnm'cation  was  perfectly  just."    Vol.  I.  p.  196. 

The  Archbishop's  letter  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest.  It  shews,  that  he  had  not  been  an  inattentive  ob- 
server of  the  characters  of  those,  with  whom  his  elevated 
station  had  obliged  him,  now  for  six  years,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree to  associate ;  and  it  proved,  that  he  was  well  aware  of 
tke  otter  hopelesaneas  of  any  such  project,  under  existing 
circumstances,  as  be  was  urged  to  recommend.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  which  he  relates  of  himself  in  this  letter,  may 
be  amusing  to  our  readers ;  and  it  affords  an  instance,  that 
the  Archbishop  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  that  readiness 
and  self-command,  which  it  is  so  requisite  for  persons  in  high 
stations  to  possess. 

**  And  now,  upon  this  oeoasioni  let  me  toll  you  an  adventure 
which  bele)  me  some  years  since.     There  came  to  diiiS  with  rrte  a 
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foreign  ambassador  Irom  oae  of  the  Northem  crowns,  wfao,  After 
idinner,  threw  tins  blunt  and  abrupt  question  at  me;  '.Whjr  d# 
you  not  persuade  tbe  King  to  put  Jiimself  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant league  agajqst  France  f'  I  answered  him,  as  was  meet» 
with  questions :  and  why  do  not  you^  in  order  hereto,  persuade 
your  King,  from  whom  |t  (houlii  bejgin.  forthwith  to  adjust  all  .difr 
ferences  with  hi?  neighbouring  Kings  r  They  are  brethren  of  the 
same  confession,  worship,  and  discipline;  nearest  neighbours,  yet 
most  deadly,  implacable  enemies,  tfiat  omit  no  occasion  on  either 
side  of  ruining  and  destroying  one  another.  Since,  therefore,  you 
iiave  put  me  on  the  why  not ;  why  do  not  they  appoint  the  best 
and  wisest  men  of  both  kingdoms,  a  committee  de  nnibus  requirendis, 
in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  arbitrate  all  things  in  ques*- 
tion  between  them;  and,  in  fine,  to  establish,  a  firm,  holy,  and  in- 
violable league,  ofensive  and  defensire,  betwixt  them  and  theif 
kingdoms  for  ever.  And,  this  being  done,  why  should  they  not 
put  over  to  the  other  side»  and  persuade  into  this  blessed  harmoi^y 
which  one  would  think  should  not  b^  difficult,  those  mighty  pri|»- 
ces  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  the  rest  all  over  Germany.  An)! 
when  you  see  such  a  body  of  a  league  prepared,  it  will  be  more 
'seasOnlible  to  inquire,  and  more  easy  to  find,  who  shaU  be  the 
JieadJ  *  Thfe  ambassador  answered  not  my  question,  nor  was  I  any 
Ibrther  troubled  with  his."    Vol.  I.  p.  20a 

The  bic^^pher  adds  iiotbing  to  the  acpoiint  which  his- 
torians have  given  of  the  condact  of  Charles  II.  qii  bip 
death-bed.  The  behaviour  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  on  that 
occasion  is  given  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Burnet;  and,  im 
presume,  that  no  memoranda  of  what  then  passed  were  fonad 
among  the  Archbishop's  papers;  and  that  the  diligent  re- 
searches of  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  not  led  him  to  any  new  soorces 

of  information  respecting  that  event. 

-\ 

(To  h$  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  III.  A  Geological  Claseificaiion  of  Rocks,  witk 
descriptive  Synopses  of  the  Species  and  Varieties,  com-^ 
prising  the  Elements  of  Practical  Oeology.  By  John 
MaccuUoch,  M.  D.    Longman  and  Co.    1821. 

This  work  is  meant  to  form  tbe  link  which  shall  connect 
together  mineralogy  and  geology  properly  so  called.  The 
first  of  these  studies,  as  every  one  knows,  baa  for  its  object, 
the  knowledge  of  minerals  as  individual  substances,  viewed 
separately^  and  withont  any  regard  to  their  ose  in  the  com- 
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fioflitioii  of  focks;  wbereias  the  iast-ineationed  branch  of'en- 
4|oiry  points  to  the  order  ftod  distribntion  of  those  large 
Mony  masses  which  conipose  the  elevated  parts  of  the  eaith!s 
soriacey  proceeding  on  a  reference  to  the  great  natdral  agetats 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  their  formation  and  ar-> 
raogement.  A  treatise  on  Rocks,  therefore,  describing 
their  ingredients,  Btractnre,  resemblance,  and  differ^ices; 
and  divested,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  all  hypothetical  opinions 
and  phraseology,  was  doubtless  a  desideratam  in  the  present 
stage  of  geological  science.  Whether  such  a  treatise  might 
not  have  been  executed  upon  a  better  plan  than  the  one 
porsaed  by  Dr.  Maccnlloch,  is  a  question  which  different 
leadws  will  determine  differently.  We,  ourselves,  object 
principally  to  its  great  length  and  tediousness.  * 

For  example,  the  method  which  he  has  adopted  of  de<- 
scribing  the  varieties  and  species  of  the  several  rocks,  under 
the  head  of  synopseSf  is  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  This  plan 
of  writing,  we  need  hardly  observe,  was  much  in  vogue  in 
Germany  about  twenty  years  since ;  but  it  was  carried  by  som^ 
authors,  and  particularly  by  Keim  in  his  de;»cription  of  Thiv- 
ringia,  to  such  an  extravagant  length,  and  thereby  manifested 
so  completely  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  sach  details,  that 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  by  the  onanimons  voice  ofg^ 
ologists,  and  has  not  since  been  revived,  in  that  part  of  the. 
world.  Nor,  as  we  think,  will  the  present  attempt  at  the 
hand  of  onr  author  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  reconcSile  the 
mineraiogical  student  to  the  nse  of  synoptical  descriptions. 
-Their  prolixity  is  indeed  intolerable. 

As  to  the  particnlar  principle  on  which  Dr.  Maccullbch 
has  chosen  to  construct  his  Classification  of  Rocks,  we  are  not 
much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him,  although  we  think,  that 
in  rejecting*  the  iransitwn  class,  he  has  only  sacrifioed  a  ma* 
ierial  convenience  to  a  vain  simplicity.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  Greologists  have  usually  divided  rocks  into  the 
following  five  classes ;  namely,  ormiltw,  tranMitiont  secbn* 
0kuy,  volcanic,  and  iUbmal.  The  first  of  these,  to  use  the 
wordis  of  a  popular  anthor,  are  distinguished  by  their  highly 
crystalline  structure,  and  want  of  petrifactions,  or  fossil  or- 
ganic remains.  Jn  some  countries  there  is  observed,  resting 
upon  the  primitive,  and  even  alternating  with  them,  a  series 
pf  rocks  of  which  clayrslate  is  a  predominating  member, 
having  lass  of  the  crystalline  aspect,  and  containing  fossil 
organic  remains.  Werner  considers  this  set  of  rocks  as  in- 
terposed between  the  grand  series  of  primitive  and  secondary 
mpks;  and  that,  although  it  occasionallv  alternates  on  the 
pne  hand  with  the  primitivcy  and  on  the  other  with  some 
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meqJ^ers  of  the.  fleoondary  olnas,  atiU  its  characters  are  so 
well  mfurked  that  he  viewed  it  as  a  distinct  class,  to  which 
b«  gave  the  name  li^oiutltM,  from  its  formiDg,  as  it  were^ 
the  transitioB  or  passage  fron  the  primitive  to  the  secoodary 
roftks.  Althoagh  sMtt  mnieralo|^ts  have  abandoned  thia 
view,  and  qow  arrange,  the  transition  rocks  along  with  those 
of  tii^  primitive  or  secondary  classes,  we  are  stiU  incUned  to 
Conai4er  these  as  deserving  a  separate  place  in  the  geognostic 
systenb  It.is.tme  that  the  transition  rocks  are  bntacon- 
tinnation  of  the  primitive,  and^  in  a  general  view,  might  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  that  series ;  bat  their 
imbedded  fossil  organic  remaios/  their  less  crystalline  aspect, 
and  particalar  rocks«  sach  as  grey-wacke,  appear  to  cha^ 
racterize  them,  if  not  as  a  distinct  class,  yet  as  a 
gronp  in  the  grand  series  of  rock  formation  ^. 

Nor  does  Doctor  Maccoiloch  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
jmmense  tracks  of  country  whic|i  properly  fall  under  the  de- 
>]|omination  of  transiti(m ;  such  as  the  great  chain  of  moon-* 
tains  extending  from  St  Abb'9  Head  across  the  wbole  island 
to  the  shores  of  the  Iris^  Sea,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
rocks  of  Wales,  and  qf  JDevonsbire,  which  are  completely 
diflforent,  both  from  thoc^e  of  the  secondary  and  of  the  purely 
-primitive  class*  These  ranges  accordingly  cannot  be  called 
-either  primary  or  secondary,  without  such  a  looseness  of  lao- 
'gnago  as  would  destroy  all  scientific  distinctions:  and  it 
«nght  to  be  remembered,  that  the  main  use  of  all  such  di#» 
iinetion  is  facility  of  arrangement,  and  precision  of  express 
sion.  The  closest  observer  of  natqre  cannot  tajie  upon  him<$ 
self  to  say,  where  the  actual  boundaries  are  to  be  fixed 
between  the  different  orders  of  rocks  which  compose  the 
jGrust  of  this  globe ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  progress  of  geologi- 
fal  science,,  it  ^ill  be  found,  that  tl^e  whole^  whether  called 
yrimitive^  transition,  or  secondary,  are  but  one  formatioif,^ 
eoBvsi  in  their  origin,  consisting  of  tlie  same  mineral  snb«^ 
flianees,  and  only  modified  by  oircnmstanoes  which  at  present 
sremain  to  be  brought  to  light  In  the  mean  time»  therefore, 
1^  every  ground  assumed  for  the  basis  of  arrangement,  must 
be  allowed  to.be,  to  a  certain  extent,  artificial,  or  at  the  best 
proceeding  upon  theoretical  views,  we  can  see  no  good  re%' 
son  for  discarding  the  whofe  dB»  of  transition  rocks,  merely 
because  they  bear  a  atreng  resemblance  to  the  primitive  01^ 
the  one  head,  and  to  the  secondary,  or  floeta,  on  the  other. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  the  author-  divides  all  rocks 
into  two  great  classes,  the  primary  and  the  secondary ;  the 
first  of  these  terms  being  preferred  te  the  move  usual. one  of 

*  Sec  J^i'iCMii'i  Manoal  of  Miueraltigj,  p.  S7& 
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prbmiivet  a»  being  nereiy  of  e  rehUive  nature,  and  le^ng 
to  no  improper  aModHttoos  of  ideas  respecting  the  formation 
of  the  earth. 

Back  of  the  two  classes  is  again  divided  into  $iraiijkd  and 
unsiraiified  rocks ;  distingaiahed,  as  the  Poctor  rather  sa- 
perflnoasly  informs  as>  by  that  different  of  disposition  which 
is  indicated  by  these  temis.  And  here  we  have  an  instance 
of  his  great  readixiess  to  dogmatize  on  the  narrow  ground  of 
his  own  observations ;  fpr  not  having  himself  seen  serpentine 
stratified^  in  the  course  of  his  geological  traveU,  he  malLOs 
bold  to  question  the  authority  of  most  other  aathors  who 
have  favoured  the  world  with  their  investigations  on  this 
sobjectt  and  to  pronounce  that  the  rock  just  named  is  aU 
ways  nnstratified.  At  page  78»  accordingly,  where  he  gives 
OS  a  catalogue  of  the  families  or  gemra  contained  in  hi» 
armngement,  we  find  granite  and  serpentine  set  down  as  the 
unstratified  rocks  of  the  primary  class.  A  little  additional 
knowledge,  however^  derived  from  an  examination  of  a  con* 
siderable  track  of  the  latter  rock  in  Shetland,  induced  the 
Doctor,  even  whilst  his  book  was  in  the  press,  tooorrect  the 
statement  given  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  to  construct  a 
fresh  catalogue,  to  be  inserted  at  the  end,  wherein  serpentine 
is  made  to  appear  in  the  list  of  stratified  rockg«  It  will  hm 
admitted,  indeed,  on  all  hands,  that  serpentine  is  very  rarely 
found  stratified ;  bat  this  nnfreqnency  could  famish  no  apo* 
lo|nr  to  any  individual,  however  active  and  ingenious  as  a 
collector  of  facts,  for  persisting  in  a  statement  which,  at  tba 
best,  had  no  higher  a  warrant  than  his  own  negative  testi- 
mony. 

Besides  the  two  great  classes  of  primary  and  secondary 
rodLs,  there  is  also  a  list  of  what  the  aattior  is  pleased  to 
denominate  occasional  roek$, — a  division  which  appears  to 
as  exceedingly  absurd.  Gypsam^  siliceous  schist,  and  coft* 
glomerate  rocks,  here  included  in  that  list,  are  nnquestioiw 
ably  as  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  general  system^  as 
either  granite  or  gneiss^  All  rodis  are  in  a  certmn  sense 
occasionat^  there  being  none  that  can  strictly  be  called-  nni* 
versal,  or  even  such  as  are  certdn  to  be  found  in  any  given 
circumstances.  It  is  to  the  same  rage  for  innovation,  too, 
that  we  most  ascribe  the  whim  Which  has  led  the  Doctor  to 
place  coal  in  an  Appendix,  separated  entirely  from  the  mi* 
neral  sabstaaces  of  which  it  is  connected  in  nature^  The 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  aeeoodary  class ;  on  which  account,  if  coal  was  to  be 
netieed  at  ail,  it  eaghl  to  kav^been  allowed  a  place  ia.the 
tr^  aeries^  with  wU<^  it  is  uniiormly  and  closely  associated. 
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It  is  trae,  tbe  Author  apologises  for  the  '^{ireseiiee  of  boal" 
in  bia  system,  as  haviog  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  roclr; 
but  immediately  adds,  "  it  is  intimately  connected  with  tbo' 
strata  in  which  it  lies ;  and  as  it  mast  also  be  treated  of  in 
any  geological  history  of  these  substances,  it  coald  not  hav^o  * 
been  omitted  without  inconvenience.'*  Is  not  this  a  sufficient' 
reason,  why  it  should  have  been  arranged  and  described  with* 
the  strata  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected  ? 

So  much  for  the  principle  of  classification  adopted  by  Dr. 
Macculloch.    We  have  already  said  that  we  have  no  great 
fiinlt  to  find  with  it;  for  where  so  much  is  still  arbitrary, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  choose  what  he  thinks  least  objeo* 
tionable  as  the  groand*work  of  his  system;  and  where  con— 
yenience  is  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  an  anr 
thor  should  be  allowed  the  freest  scope  in  his  attempts  to' 
simplify  the  more  intricate  views  of  his  predecessors.     In-* 
novation,  however,  when  pursued  for  its  own  sake  is  bad  \ 
and  in  science,  especially,  all  changes  ought  to  be  avoided* 
but  such  as  lead  to  certain  and  obvious  improvement. 

We  come  to  the  succession  of  the  primary  cocks,  or  the 
order  in  whioh  they  follow  one  another  in  their  oollocatioif 
as  mountain  masses.  The  first  or  lowest  place  in  the  series 
is  unanimously  assigned  to  granite;  which  rock,  according 
to  the  Wernerian  arrangement,  is  succeeded  by  gneiss :  then- 
comes  mica-slate,  which  is  followed  by  clay-slate,  transition 
rocks,  old  red  sand-stone,  &c.  A  good  example  of  this 
succession  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  in  the  mountain-noigeif' 
extending  from  Brasmur  by  the  Spittal  of  Glen'  Sbee,  to 
Blair  Cowrie;  and  several  others,  we  have  no  doubt,  ara 
well  known  to  tbe  learned  Author,  who,  we  are  tempted  to 
suspect,  has  been  led  by  his  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
German  school,  to  abstain  from  introducing  into  his  cata- 
logue any  section  of  rocks  decidedly  Wernerian.  In  several 
parts  of  his  volume,  indeed.  Dr.  Macculloch  risminds  u^ 
strongly  of  Voltaire  in  his  criticisms  on  Shakspeare ;  thrown 
ing  out  sarcastic  observations  in  regard  to  tbe  tenets  of  the 
great  professor  of  Freyberg,  whilst  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  bis  work  is  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  the  Saxon  mine- 
ralogist 

After  mentioning  that  the  relative  order  among  the  stra- 
tified rocks  of  the  primary  class  is  inconstant,  the  Doctor 
observes,  that  "  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  distinction  may 
exist  in  this  case  between  the  larger  tracts  and  the  more 
limited  collection  of  strata."  It  is,  however,  undoubted  that 
fai  many  instances  there  is  no  such  distinction,  but  that  even 
tbe  laivest  masses  er  tracts  ocour  in  an  unoeitain  order; 
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Thus,  although  the  great  tracts  of  argillaceoiis  scbist  are 
most  commoDly  foond  on  the  confines  of  the  series  of  pri- 
mary strata*  they  sometimes  also  exist  below  qaartz  rock, 
and  inicaceoos  schist ;  of  which  Scotland  fnmisbes  examples. 
"  It  most  also  be  remarked,  that  it  is  in  general  only  in  the 
smaller  tracts,  or  collections  of  strata,  that  the  fact  of  alter^ 
nation,  or  the  nature  of  the  relative  position,  can  clearly  be 
ascertained.  In  the  larger  masses,  the  connections  are  often 
invisible  <>r  unassignable ;  eithei"  firom  their  dimensions  and 
the  great  spaces  which  they  cover,  or  from  the  impossibility 
of  ascertaining  truly  what'  bed  is  uppermost,  where  the  in- 
clinations of  the  strata  undergo  a  reversal,  as  they  are  fbnnd 
to  do  among  the  primary  rocks.**  To  assign  an  order  in 
such  cases,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powers. 

^  The  fcrflowing  list  contains,  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding 
views,  a  few  examples  of  the  diflerent  ordeirs  of  succession  whi(£ 
oocar  among  rocks.  The  examples  are  all  selected  from  this 
eoootrjy  paiily  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  autliority  of  the 
statements  by  permitting  them  to  be  easily  verified,  and  partly 
ftr  that  of  mcilitating  the  access  of  the  student  to  a  set  of  facts 
•hidkare  at  variance  with  some  of  the  received  geological  systems. 
The  localities  have  been  added  for  die  former  feason :  and  they  mi^ht 
easily  have  been  multiplied  had  It  appeared  necessary.  Geokigtsis 
have  recently  ascertained  that  similar  uneertaiaties  of  arrangement 
exist  in  other. countries,  and  the  student  may  consult  their  writr 
bgs.  The  examples  are  Hot  quoted :  as.througbout  this  work,  it 
hn  been  deemed  expedient  to  relv.as  far  as  possible  on  those  factQ 
respecting  which  the  author  imagines  he  has  received  that  ci^vic- 
tion  wbidi  is  &uoded  on.obscrvation.** 

Succession  among  the  Primary  Rocks* 
Granite  Granite 

Gneiss  Priroanr  sandstone 

Limestone  &econdaty  strata  with  coal 

Quartz  rock 
latrlen  Tilt.  tn^utherland. 

Granite .  Granite 

Limestone  Gneiss 

Quartz  rock  Primary  sandsioiie 

Micaceous  schist  In  Sutherland. 

Gneiss  Granite 

In  Glent  Hit.  Hornblende  alsb  Micaceous  schist 

otcors  in  any  part  of  this  Secondary  strata 

aeries.  In  Arran. 

Granite 

Argillaceous  schist  (day-  Granite 

sUite  and  fine  grey  wttcke.)  Argillaceous  schist 

•   Gneim  -  Secondary  strata 

In  loiia.  In  BamSbhire.  In  Arran  and  in  Aberdeenshire. 


■   Granite 
JMicaceous  schist  Granite 

Quartz  rock,  or  else  the  Gneiss 

quarts  rock  next  to  the  Calcareous  sandstone  in« 

granite  eluding  shell  and  CotH 

In  Mull  and  Glen  Tilt.  In  Morren  and  in  Mull. 

Gneiss 
Granite  Primary  sandstone 

Lowest   (red)   secondary  CQnchiferoos    limestone  t 

sandstone  above  the  lowest  (red^ 

In    Aberdeenshire ;    at     KiL  sandstone  i  lias 

drummy*  In  Sl^. 


Secondary  smidstone  (red» 
Granite  lowest) 

Argillaoeoiis  schist  (day-  Superior  sandstone    ia||4 

nate  a  grey  waeke)  limestone  (lias)'  .  , 

In  Cornwall.  In  Inch  Kenneth.  |' 


Granite  Prinuoy  sandstofie 

Afgillaoeous  schist  Quarta  rock 

I^oweit  red  sandstone  Gneiss                     r.    i 

la  the  Uq  of  Man*  In  SutherlandL                    .     ,  < 

Argittaeeoaa  aehisl  Gaeisa 

Gneiss  Quavtsnck 

AigiHaeeoQS  aebist  Limestooa,  bilumisoi%  «r 

In  Isla.  arc  in  Rossshire  and  Sii*  coQtaintng  oigaMC  ns* 

therkmd.  mains 

Qvavtsrock. 
Gneiss 
In  Sutherland. 

The  g^ologicat  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  ^M&  a  m- 
'rfety  ofexamples  of  the  snccession  and  alternation  of  primi^ 
live  rocks,  as  proving  that  the  more  ancient  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  begins  to  be  better  known  than  it  was  some 
years  ago>  when  we  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  primary 
strata  were  not  only  every  where  to  be  found  in  a  primitive 
coantry,  but  also  every  where  occurring  in  the  same  order. 
The  disciples  of  Werner,  misled  by  a  premature  indnction^ 
were  disposed  to  maintain  the  entirenesa  and  regularity  of 
the  primitive  formatioa  to  an  extent  which  subsequent  obser- 
vation has  not  confirmed^  Om  the  contrary/  it  is  now  placed 
altogether  beyond  dispute  that  any  one  of  thjS  primitive 
rocks  may  be  foand  in  contact  with  granite^  and  that  they 
may  sne«Md  it  in  any  order  whatever.  Nay,  iia  one  of  the 
abot^iexataplea  quoted  •  from  the  volume  new  befiore  m,  we 
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find  transition  sandstone,  or  as  Dr.  Macmlloch  will  have  it, 
secondary  sandstone,  resting  npon  the  fundamental  granite^ 
We  give  the  author  great  credit  for  his  research  in  this  ,niost 
laborioas  field  of  study,  and  congratulate  him  upon  the 
important  addition  w^ich  be  has  made  to  oar  knowledge  of 
facts.  Still  we  cannot  help  repeating  our  astonishment  that 
in  the  wide  range  of  his  geological  travels,  he  should  not 
have  met  with  one  single  section  of  a  mountain  where  the 
rocks  were  placed  in  the  following  order : 

Granite 

Gneiss 

Micaceous  schist 

Argillaceous  schist 

Limestone,  &c. 
Next  after  the  catalogue  and  succession  of  rocks  come 
two  or  three  very  wearisome  chapters,  on  the  external  and  in- 
ternal general  characters  by  which  rocks  are  distingnisbed* 
The  only  particular  here  which  calls  for  notice,  is  the  at- 
tempt made  by  Dr«  M.  to  distinguish  between  the  structure 
of  a  rock,  and  the  texture  of  a  rock — a  distinctiOQ  which 
we  are  quite  unable  either  to  perceive  or  comprehend. 
Under  the  former  term,  he  arranges  those  tnodificatiomi 
in  which  the  component  parts  are  either  more  or  less  disr 
tincUy  separated,  or  are  thus  separable  under  peculiar  circum<* 
stances.  In  the  modifications  arranged  under  the  head  of 
texture  (we  use  the  aothor^s  words)  it  mast  on  the  oontrary 
be  conceived  that  the  mass  is  continuous,  bottbat  it  is  so  oon^ 
stituted  as  to  present  analagoas  appearances  to  the  former  ^ 
these  being  generally,bowever  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  consist- 
ing of  parts  that  cannot  be  separated.  The  texture,  he  conti- 
naes,  is  thus  an  indication  of  an  imperfected  and  minute  strac- 
toie.  As  it  is  scarcely  discernible,  except  on  a  fraeture,  the  ac- 
cidents arranged  under  it  pass  thus,  on  the  one  side  into  those 
comprised  under  the  term  fracture,  as  they  do,  on  the  other 
band,  into  those  included  under  that  of  structure.  The  in* 
definite  boundaries  of  the  forms  of  nature  do  not  he  con- 
cludes, easily  permit  greater  accuracy  of  language  and  ar- 
rangement ;  and  there  are  cases  moreover,  in  which  the  tern^ 
texture  is  so  convenient  as  to  make  us  unwilling  Uf  part  with 
it;  independently  of  the  claim  which  it  has  acquired  froiaits 
use  among  mineralogists. 

Of  this  labofired  expositioii  ^e  shall  only  say  in  the  worda 
of  Dr.  M.  hivisdf  that  it  cespeQts  an  wperfe€it.ed.uml  mfmi$ 
distinetioa  without  a  diffareaoe* 

The  twelfth  chapter  ia  very  important,  padioolarl}'  to  the 
JQUsg  gaolofiat*  aa4  4iepUya^  orooh  reaearob  mn  the  paH  of 
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the  aatbor.  Its  subject  is»  the  associations  and  transitions' 
which  occar  in  nature  between  several  different  species^  or 
famiiies,  of  rocks.  Nothing  occasions  so  much  perplexity 
and  confusion  to  the  begiuner,  when  he  first  proceeds  into 
the  boundless  laboratory  of  nature,  as  the  indefinite  cha- 
racter of  the  specimens  which  meet  bis  eye;  arising  from  the 
minute  mixture  of  different  rocks  in  one,  or  rather  peiiiaps, 
from  the  transition  of  one  species  of  rock  into  another  of 
the  same  class.  The  instance  of  gneiss,  given  by  the  author 
which  in  losing  its  felspar,  becomes  micaceous  schist,  and  of 
shell,  which  by  an  increase  of  its  hardness^  becomes  siliceous 
schist,  will  explain  the  nature  of  these  transitions  among  the 
families  of  rocks.  Where  the  transition  is  thus  completed,- 
as  in  the  case  of  thesert%o  roeks,  there  is  no  longer  any  dif* 
fleulty,  as  the  specimen  can  be  referred  to  its  proper  phice. 
But  in  the  gradual  change  of  character  which  precedes  th6 
perfect  transition,  it  often  becomes  impossible  to  determine 
where  such  a  rock  should  be  placed,  unless  when  decided 
geological  evidence  can  be  obtained  to  confirm  that  which, 
from  its  mineral  characters,  retfiaiQed  doubtful. 
•  All  the  rocks  in  contact  with  granite  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  intermixture  with  it,  assuming  into  tfaei)^ 
oomposition  a  greater  or  smaller  portiou  of  its  ingredients/ 
quarts,  felspar,  and  mica.  Gneiss  in  such  circumstances 
becomes  so  extremely  granitic,  that  it  is  impossible'  to  dis*^ 
tinguish  it  from  the  oth^r :  and  even  hornblende-slate,  and 
clay-slate  become  so  much  altered  by  the  incorporation  of 
quarts  and  felspar  as  to  lose  their  specific  character  and- 
assume  the  appearance  pf  gneiss,  and  even  of  granite  itself. 


<V  Amoiw  the  stratified  rocks,  one  of  the  most  prevailiog  asio«i 
eiations  js  thai  ef  gneiss  with  hornblende  schist*  Between  these 
two  substances  the  gradation  is  so  frequeni«  and  often  so  perfect^ 
that  numerous  examples  are  perpetually  occurring  which  may  with 
equalpropriety  be  referred  to  either. 

**  The  association  of  gneiss  witli  micaceous  schist  is  also  very, 
common ;  and  in  this  case  when  the  felspar,  or  the  hornblende  of 
the  former  becomes  very  scanty ;  the  rock,  although  in  a  rieid 
sense,  still  apertaining  to  gneiss,  cannot  without  great  care,  be  cus- 
tinguished  firom  micaceous  schist. 

'<  fn  Scotland,  at  leait,  the  assocmtion  of  gneiss  and  quartt'- 
rode  is  more  common  than  the  preceding ;  and  the  gradation  here 
ie^not  only  frequent  and  perfect^  but  is  efEscted  with  great  facility 
by  the  loss  either  of  the  miea,  or  of  the  felspar,  or  of  both. 

«<  Of  a  gradation  between  gneitt  and  primary  sandstone,  the 
Idle  of  Sky  dbrds  a  ve^  perfect  example :  and  it  is  a  faishJy 
intesistiag  instance,  as  the  IsMer  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  rodi  ef 
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ft  decidedly  mecfaaQical  structure.  The  process  by  which  the 
change  is  effected^  is  the  gradual  substitutioiiy  first  of  the  chlorite 
schist*  and  ultimately  of  mica ;  for  the  argillaceous  schist  which 
alternates  with  the  layers  of  sandstone ;  which  at  the  same  time 
becomes  gradually  thinner,  more  indefinite,  and  more  perfectly 
crystalline.  The  two  rocks  are  in  other  places  often  associated  in 
fi'equent  alternation. 

1  A  gradation  between  gneiss  and  argillaceous  schist  is  not 
uncommon  in  Scotland :  and  as  might  be  expected,  this  change 
takes  place  where  the  two  rocks  are  found,  as  is  not  uncommon  in 
alternation. 

"  Independently  of  the  association  which  micaceous  schist 
fiirms  with  gneiss  it  is  intermixed  with  and  passes,  by  similarly 
easy  gradations,  into  the  following  rocks. 

**  With  quartz  rock  it  is  so  frequently  asspciated,  and  in  beds 
so  thin,  tliat  the  two  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  general  de* 

scriptions  of  a  tract  of  country. Where  talcose  schist  occura 

in  union  with  micaceous  schiit,  as  it  sometimes  does,  there  is  fre- 
quently an  indefinite  transition  between  the  two  {  the  mica  either 
superseding  the  talc  in  the  compound,  or  else  the  one  mineral 
passing  into  the  other.  The  passage  from  micaceous  schist  to 
chlorite  schist  is  eftcted  with  equal  facility ;  as  the  constituent 
minerals  of  both  are  so  nearly  allied;  and  that  passage  is  no  less 
common  than  the  association  between  these  two  rocks.  It  is 
more  rare  to  observe  transitions  between  micaceous  and  argillaceous 
icbists.  Yet  they  occur  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  both  between  th6 
fine  and  coarse  varieties,  respectively,  of  each  rock.  But  the  asso- 
ciation in  position  between  the  two  is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
tiansition ;  as  it  is  most  usual  for  them  to  be  separated  by  a  defi« 
nite  boundary. 

We  cannot  transcribe  all  the  instances  of  transition  or 
ii^terroixture  of  the  primary  rocks  collected  by  tlie  author. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  serpentine  where  it  is 
associated  with  hornblende  schist,  is  occasionally  found  to  pass 
into  that  rock  by  ^an  imperceptible  gradation.  It  seems  also 
in  some  rare  instances,  to  pass  into  the  basalt  or  green  stone 
of  the  overlying  famUy,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
present  author. 

We  attach  much  importance  to  this  view  of  the  transition 
and  consequent  identity  in  a  geological  sense,  of  the  several 
strata  which  compose  the  main  part  of  the  earth's  crust.  In- 
stead of  regarding  these  strata  as  formed  one  after  another 
ronnd  a  central  nucleus,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  or  as 
Dr.  Knight  of  Belfast  expresses  it,  like  so  many  wet  clothes 
successively  wrapped  round  a  tea-urn  ;  we  come  to  contem- 
plate the  frame  work  of  our  globe,  as  Cuvier  words  it,  as  ihm 
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product  of  crystalliiation,  and  ibe  wbole,  if  we  except  Vok' 
cuiio  ud  alianal  rooks,  as  of  contemporaneoas  origin.    We 
have  long  ago  seeo  good  ground  for  relinquishing  the  Wer« 
Beriatt  fyrmdihni  of  primitiTe,  transition,  and  secondary 
tod^s,  as  proceeding  upon  the  hypothetical  notions  of  different 
atatetf^  of  the  chaotic  flaid,  and  Successive  periods  of  ciys- 
talliaation  and  deposition ;  and  when  we  plead  for  retaining 
the  terms  derived  from  this  theoretical  illosU'ations  of  tho 
Saxon  Professor,  we  confine  our  views  to  their  utility,  as 
toarts  of  a  convenient  vocabulary  long  familiarized  to  geolcH 
rioal  readers.    As  to  the  theory  itself  of  successive  deposit 
Sons  whether  chemical  or  mechanical,  it  always  appeared  to 
ds  encumbered  with  so  many  postulates  and  conditions,  and 
assuming  so  many  arbitrary  states  and  contingencies,  till 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends,  as  to  bear  very 
little  resemblance  to  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  nature. 
The  progress  already  made  in  this  infant  science  has  been 
mffiaent  to  discountenance  the  more  hypothetical  part  of  the 
W^merian  theory  of  the  earth:   and  we  are  not  without 
hopes  that  the  additions  daily  making  to  our  knowledge  of 
petrology,  will  soon  place  the  enquiries  of  the  geologist  on 
^  more  rational  footing,  both  as  to  fact  and  principle  than 
they  hav6  hitherto  been.    It  will  be  found,  we  think,  amokig 
Qthkr  thincs,  that  the  stratified  rocks  composing  the  surface 
of  the  earfli  are  all  so  intimately  connected  with  one  another, 
and  exhibit  at  their  junctions  such  a  p^ect  blending  and 
identity,  as  to  preclude  the  opinion  that  they  were  succes- 
sively deposited  from  a  certain  menstruum,  which,  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  changed  its  contents  or  adjusted  their 
combination,  as  often  as  there  were  different  rocks  to  form. 
The  speculations  of  tiie  geognost  will  be  confined  to  those 
changes  on  the  earth's  surface  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  water  and  volcanoes  subsequently  to  its  origi- 
nal  formation,    and  to  those   processes  for  repairing  the 
ravages  of  time  as  well  as  of  the  powerful  agents  now  speci- 
fied, which  are  going  constantly  forward  under  our  eyes,  in 
the  formation  of  alluvial  land,  and  of  certain  kinds  of  calca- 
reous rock  or  marble.    Geology  will  prudently  relinquish  the 
magnificent  but  tain  attempt  to  trace  the  operations  of  the 
first  cause,  in  the  elementary  process  by  wUch  the  materials 
of  our  globe  were  evoUed  and  combined,  in  the  first  moment 
df  creation,  and  employ  herself  in  explaining  the  order,  dis- 
tribution, and  apparent  connection  of  the  minerar substances 
Vhich  compose  its  exterior  parts.'    The  words  primitive  and 
Secondary  will  soon  cease  to  have  any  refbt'ence  to  the  sup- 
posed epochs  of  cosmogony.     They  will  be  used  as  mere 
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terms  of  art  of  convf fitenco ;  descriptive  of  certain  egecies 
of  rocks  hot  depending  upon  nf>  theoretical  tenets  in  geolo-' 
gical  science. 

^yfiK  9^  present  it  is  {|4niitted  tbat  tbe  c^^act^r^  of  th^ 
primarjf  class  of  rocks  are  not  alwqj(8  such  fk  ^  di^iingnisli 
tbem  clearly  froQ)  t^e  ^ecqncl^r];*  ^i^fexipn^y  ^f  P^^i^^^S 
cannot  noifpi^ply  t)e  claimed  iqr  \k^  9tr^ta  o/  tbe  j^itrp^n- 
(imiiNi  osA^ri.  In  s<m^  plaoes  large  masses  of  thf^  oro  a^d 
ftmad  in.  c^nlact  witb  tbe  atber ;  tbe  relatiyet  positions  of  tbe 
two  bein^  sach,  says  oar  author,  .as  either  to  afford  no  evi* 
imkc%  respecting  tbe  superiority  of  tbe  onei  or  tbe  inferioritT 
of  the  other ;  or  sometimes  e^een  indicating  a  relalion  whiob 
is  discovered  by  an  extensive  set  of  analogtei^  or  comparisons 
to  be  false,  l^e  erect  position  of  the  $trata^  dgain»  is  not  ^ 
more  certain  test  than  inferiority  pj  situa^on  in  ^jpgard  ^ 
tiie  prim^  ^e^i^?.  In  ipany  ipstances^  34  Tfr.  ^Ji^tly 
remarks,  the  primary  strata  oc^cnpy  very  1q^.  ^P^(»i<ps  aj^cfey^ff 
^^^mP  Jbe  bQri?;««t^l  ps^itipn  ;  wb|l§  thp  s^cond^y  ^re  fre- 
quentiy  found  elevatea  to  angles  ot  coniider^^e  iufsIff^^tioQ. 
}f or  )s  thp  miD^r^jogjca)  chjirftfi^r  of  \hp\w.9  W^f  aly^ays 
so  distinct  and  well  marked  as  to  warrant  the  a^^ejctiqi)  fa^\ 

ikfi9»  pl9Sftes  are  of  m  entirely  different  origio.  Tber^  ^re 
as  every  o^e  knows  strong  proo&  of  crystallization  even  in 
the  newest  rocks  as  they  are  usually  denominated ;  wiiilst 
fcw  of  those  reputed  the  most  ancient  are  firee  from  tokens  of 
mechanical  or  secondary  deposits. 

Bot  we  must  come  to  a  close  with  our  author  at  present, 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  ^oop  in  the  more  interesting  and 
debateabte  ground  of  geology.  We  have  already  said  that 
his  synoptical  descriptions  are  pxtremely  tedious  an^  y^a- 
fisdn^.  lli^t  tie  f6^i(^ff^9Lj  hQwever,  ^f^  ior  hinjself 
we  give  the  following  specimen,  chosen  Tor  this  purpose 
chiefly  because  it  is  one  of  the  shortest. 

Sjwpw  of  Siliaepys  $ph;>t. 

4.  Simple  in  j^peaniPQpy  and  rj^ipblip^  clay  slate,  bij|  distiKp. 
gui^iab^e  *^  "~        ^"^ 

•'    tbemieaceoos 
wacke)  'wfcidh 

C*  Containing  quarts  sand,  but  rimiiarfy  characterised  by  its  ex- 
mtae  induration. 
•*  These  ▼arieiies  present  but  trifling  distinctions  of  colour,  re. 
flemUise  tbe  several  schists  from  which  they  are  derived.    As  they 
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vary  m  the  de^ee  of  induration  8o  they  also  pass  gradually  inta 
the  ordinary  micaceous  and  argillaceous  schists* 

Second  Division. 
Secondary 

A.  With  an  earthy  dull  fracture  and  the  aspect  of  shale;  distin- 

guishable only  by  its  hardness. 

B.  The  fracture  somewhat  glossy ;  more  indurated* 
These  two  varieties  retain  the  laminas  structure  of  shale. 

C.  More  highly  indurated,  more  brittle  aud  glossy:  the  laminas 

structure  disappearing,  and  the  fracture  splintering  and  small 

ancfaoidal.  « 

The  three  preceding  varteties  are  either  black,  or  of  diffsrent 
shades  of  grey*    The  diflerent  colours  are  sometimes  also  ioter^ 
laminated.    They  are  frequently  aJso  interlaminated  with  chert, 
or  with  granular  limestone,  for  reasons  already  described. 
D*  Extremely  bpttle,  hard,  and  shining ;  the  fracture  laige  or 

small  conoboidal,  and  the  fragments  sharp  and  cutting. 
This  is  the  Lydian  stone  of  Min^ogical  writers,  and  is  aliMel* 
always  of  a  pure  black. 

E.  With  an  internal  spheroidal  structure,  producing  a  botryoidal 

surface  on  weathering. 

This  variety  differs  in  hardness  and  in  colour:  the  latter  is 
black  or  grey. 

These  five  varieties  being  derived  from  the  shales  which  accom-, 
pany  the  coal  strata,  occasionally  contain  minute  shells,  sometimes 
compressed. and  deformed  as  already  mentioned. 

F.  Laminar,  with  alternate  colours,  and  forming  some  varieties  of 

the  striped  jasper  of  mineralogists.  The  colours  are  com- 
monly snades  of  red,  brown,  yellow  and  purplish  black,  and 
these  kinds  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  coloured  shales. 

G.  Containing  imbedded  crystals  of  quartz,  and  of  a  porphyritic 

aspect. 
AH  &ese  substances  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  already  no- 
ticed, pass  into  the  different  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Maccnlloch's  book  makes  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  stock  of  works  on  this  thriving  science.  But  it 
is  too  long ;  tediously  drawn  out  in  many  parts ;  clogged  with 
repetitions,  and  loaded  with  wordiness.  The  doctor  is  not 
content  unless  he  says  every  thing  he  knows  on  all  his  subjects, 
and  that  too,  in  rather  a  pompous  roundabout  way*  He 
takes  long  journies  in  quest  of  mineralogical  knowledge,  and 
he  seems  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  write  long  books. 
He  is  wrong  in  this ;  for  even  on  geological  subjects,  brevity 
is  tlie  soul  of  good  writing. 
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Art.  IV.  Travek  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient 
Babjflonia,  &c.  &e.  during  the  Years  1817,  1818,  1819^ 
and  1820.  By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  With  nume- 
rous Engramnas  of  Portraits,  Costumes,  Antiquities,  &c. 
2  VoIb.  4to.    4i.  I4s.  6d.    Longman  Sc  Co.     182L 

In  {bme  new  edition  of  BonnycastIe*s  Arithmetic  we  shall, 
^fo  bng,  expect  to  find  an  appendix  of  problems  in  literary 
numeration—''  If  three  months  residence  in  the  moantains 
east  of  Rome  gives  a  moderate  octavo,  how  many  immode* 
rate  qnartos  will  three  years  travels  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gaocaaas  give?"  If,  however,  we  are  to  measure  the 
lengthiness  of  the  journal  by  the  comparative  altitude  of  the 
momtains  visited,  perhaps  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  does  not 
exceed  his  due  proportion ;  and  we  willingly  concede  ijim 
some  licence,  from  our  very  partial  acquaintance  with  the 
present  state  of  the  countries  on  which  he  treats. 

Sir  Robert  Porter  left  St  Petersburgh  in  August  1817, 
for  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  intending  to  embark  at  that 
port  for  Constantinople,  and  thence  proceed  to  Persia.    The 
Russian  Steppes,  over  which  his  course  lay  during  much  of 
the  first  part  of  his  journey,  are  not  Desarts  in  a  literal 
acceptation  of  the  word.    They  are  boundless  tracts,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  of  open  country,  spotted  with  corn 
fields.and  innumerable  windmilk.     At  Odessa  the  accounts 
of  the  plagne  then  raging  at  Constantinople  were  so  terri^c 
that  Sir  Robert  Porter  changed  his  route,  and  determined 
to  enter  Persia  vid  Georgia.     On  his  return  to  Nicolaeoff, 
in  passing  through  Koblinka,  he  Witnessed,  though  fortu- 
nately at  a  distance,  one  of  those  calamities  so  overwhelm* 
ing  and  so  common  among  the  farms  of  the  Ukraine,  a  grass 
file.    It  generally  occurs  from  the  carelessness  of  bullock 
drivers  or  the  followers  of  caravans,  who  after  halting  for 
the  night  on  the  open  plain,  neglect  to  extinguish  their 
fires  when  they  resume  their  march.    The  hot  embers,  if 
brought  in  contact  with  the  high  grass  of  the  Steppe,  rapidly 
boTf t  into  flame,  and  advance  with  a  fury  almost  unquench- 
able.   That  which  Sir  Robert  Porter  saw  soon  extended 
over  a  space  of  40  wersts,  (two  English  miles  comprise  aboot 
three  Russiao  wersts)  and  continued  its  ravages  for  many 
days,  consuming  in  its  devastating  path,  ricks,  hovels^  out- 
ftsmding  corn,  and  every  thing  which  the  flames  could  enve- 
lope.   A  second,  which  he  afterwards  encountered  more 
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closely,  most  have  been  a-  scene  of  most  horrible  magnifi- 
cence.   Daring  the  night, 

^  NiRdr  th'e  town  of  Tpncl^olrrA,  "vre  ^  tnl6  tM  midu  of  totf^ 
iher  of  Aose  grass^fir^  I  befcm  mcfhftiMed.  Tb%  h^edttrc^  #as 
etcfn  tcktite  awful  than  the  dne  I  had  fbriiberlj  ^tnewrfl.  Then 
we  viewed  it  ak  a  idtetattcet  h^fe  We  ¥efe  h)  ftb  >ei^  tttttlte. 
The  actid  Tted  win  ilree  firoia  Ydonflsgratida,  having  iiolhii%%)r 
the  bumine  element  to  feed  on ;  hot  all  around,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  eardi  was  covered  with  a  moving  mass  of  flame.  Tl^  ef^ 
ffecft  produce4  was  an  apparently  intennmat>Ie  avenue,  divldia^  a 
sea  6f  fire.  The  height  of  the  flame  could  not  be  more  than  two 
6r  Ittitee  &ei  frdm  Che  gfoiind :  and  on  either  side. of  our  path,  the 
sinoke  Sras  to  lighlt  ^  *to  enabTe  tfs  to  discern  thib  ^dm^bddus 
A^ne  ktretching  to  an  endS^  dfetanc^.  Wot  a  b^^th  df  trhid  dilr. 
tdtrbedUhe  atmosphere;  hehce  it  eat  its  derastatihg  way  oter  Vbe 
fhde  df  die  country,  >ith  the  'steadiness  and  msgesty  of  an  afl- 
vanciiig  ocean*  During  the  course  of  my  jdurney  Bfter#aMi,  1 
observe!  many  blackened  trdcts,  from  fifty  to  sixty  Wdhtt  fa 
length,  which  had  been  so  marked  by  one  of  theie  cafaanitoiB  Ig- 
nitions."   Vol.  I.  p.  SO. 

At  New  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of  the  Donskay  copnti^y. 
Sir  R.  Porter  was  the  gaest  of  the  celebrated  Platofi".  This 
^ity  was  founded  by  the  venerable  Attaman  himself,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  ten  years  (during  four  of  whiofa  three 
parts  of  the  population  were  serving  in  the  ^eld)  already 
covers  nearjk  four  miles  of  ground.  Some  of  its  houses  are 
splendid.  Two  triumphal  arches,,  the  works  of  an  Itjediaa 
architect,  front  the  Moscow  and  Rostow  entrances,  ;and  the 
i(ame  hand  was, employed  on  a  cathedral,  mid  'a  palaee  for 
the  Attamaq.  Co^nt  PlatofThas  established  a  sdiool|  «iid 
laboured  indefatigably  to  introduce  thie  civilization  of  West 
tern  Europe.  , ,  .        ,_     . 

^  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  visited  New  Tcherkask  during 
Sir  %.  Porter's  stay.  He  was  received  with  distii^ished 
honors.  The  Ataman,  on  his  arrival,  presented  liim  with 
die  national  welcome,  bread  and  salt  on  a  golden  salver. 
Thongh  he  did  no^  reac^i  the  town  till  iiightfaU,  he  rode  iff> 

Stantly  to  the  cathedral,  and  during  the  performance  of 
livine  service,  the  whole  town  was  illuminated.  Oh  the 
following  morning  he  r^vi^wed  thetrot^s  of  the  town,/who 
performed  a  number  of  Cossack  manosotres  to  the  melody 
of  a  KiJmonk  band,  *'  chiefly  composed  of  variously  discor* 
dant  trumpets,  kettle  drums,  and  a  huge  tamboripe,  whieh 
played  all  the  while  sncli  inharmonious  music,  and  with  so 
tremendous  a  noise,  that  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  roan- 
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itg  of  dqphftiiti  onder  the  goad  of  merciless  keepers.*'  A 
dnner  and  a  ball  oooelodM  the  cereiaoiiial  of  the  imperial 
visit. 

The  caraTan  to  which  Sir  R.  Porter  aanexed  himself  in 
the  passage  of  CaacasuSf  consisted  of  the  post,  fifty  chariots 
of  salt,  as  mwaj  of  Enropeaa  merchandize,  ten  or  twelve 
tfaveilera  on  horseback,  haif«a-dozen  bristchkiu,  and  one 
cfUieks  besides  his  own.    To  protect  this  convoy  was  attach- 
ed a  force  of  100  Chasseurs,  40  Cossacks,  and  a  six-ponnden 
They  moved  regularly  by  beat  of  dram  at  break  of  day. 
The  g»i  and  a  party  of  infantry  in  advance,  the  Cossacks 
thrown  out  in  front  and  flank  to  prevent  surprize,  and  the 
merohaodiae  with  an  adequate  number  of  chasseurs  in  the 
rear.     Such  precautions  were  by  no  means  unnecessary 
against  the  lawless  banditti  of  these  fastnesses.    But  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  activity,  observation,  and  promptitude  of  Oene- 
ral  del  Pozzo  that  Russia  is  enabled  to  maintain  her  com«^ 
manications  through  the  defiles  of  Caucasus  with  any  degpree 
of  security.     This  extraordinary  man,  though  an  Italian  by 
birth,  having  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of 
the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  various  tribes  whioh  inha* 
bit  it.    Being  in  secret  communication  with  many  native 
iodividuals  in  each,  he  not  unfrequently  anticipates  their 
schemes  of  de(Nredationi  and  has  been  eminently  useful  in 
the  redemption  of  prisoners.    Some  years  since  he  passed 
twelve  tedious  months  of  captivity  among  the  Tchetchinzi, 
the  most  savage  and  wariike  marauders  in  the  range  of  Cau- 
casus.     The  hardships  which  he  endured  were  great,  but 
bis  life  was  saved,  because  his  importance  was  known  and  a 
barge  ransom  was  expected.     Bven  while  loading  him  with 
severities,  there  were  occasions  on  which  the  barbarians 
applied  to  his  acknowledged  superior  wisdom  to  decide  upon 
mattecs  affeding  their  general  interests.    Daring  this  com- 
pulsory  residence  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  language 
and  manners,  and  formed  connections  among  them  which 
^ince  his  deliverance  have  proved  highly  advantageous.  Ten 
thousand  roubles  was  the  price  demanded  and  paid  for  his 
freedom.    At  the  moment  of  Sir  R.  Porter's  passage,  the 
CJeneral  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  ransom  of  an  un- 
.fortonate  European  lady,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
TchetcJbinzi :  she.  was  travelling  with  her  husband  (a  Cossack 
efficer)  and  two  servants.     Tl^y  were  all  three  murdered, 
the  husband  by  the  side  of  the  wife ;  she  herself  was  carried 
up  to  the  mountains,  and  sold  to  a  chief  who  was  going 
ftrther  into  the  interior.    Greoeral  del  Pozzo,  by  his  secret 
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chaDnels  of  lotelligeDce,  had  secured  the  principal  actors  ia 
this  sad  tragedy,  and  retained  fhem  as  hostages  for  the 
lady's  safety/ 

At  Wiady-Cancasas,  the  key  of  the  celebrated  pass  into 
Georgia,  the  road  becomes  direct  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains ;  and  here  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  piece 
of  artillery  and  the  heavier  part  of  the  convoy.  The  escort 
was  reduced  to  forty  soldiers,  an  officer,  and  a  few  cossacks ; 
aud  the  strictest  orders  were  issued  to  keep  together*  The 
road  has  been  constructed  by  the  present  Emperor  since 
1804,  and  is  a  superb  monument  of  the  powers  of  haman  art 
and  labour.  The  river  Terek  runs  through  the  deiile  amid 
the  wildest  and  most  sublime  scenery,  and  to  increase  the 
awfulncRS  of  the  march,  different  parties  of  banditti  were 
several  times  seen  scrambling  amiong  the  rocky  pinnacles. 
The  average  height  of  the  whole  range,  east  and  west^  does 
not  exceed  400U  feet,  bat  £Iborus  is  calculated  at  not  less, 
than  14)400  above  the  level  of  the  Enxine. 

It  Was  now  October,  and  the  snows  had  commenoed.  The 
thermometer  was  nine  degrees  below  freezing,  (Reaumur,) 
aud  not  a  trace  of  road  appeared  upon  the  level  whiteness ; 
but  the  Cossacks  knew  the  hidden  path,  and  trod  it  securely, 
though  steep  and  winding.  Near  the  extreme  height,  not 
far  from  the  desperate  track  which  is  called  the  high  road, 
stands  a  cottage  much  superior  to  the  common  huts  of  the 
country.  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the 
plan  of  the  hospices  of  Switzerland,  and  wants  only  a  similar 
breed  of  dogs  to  be  useful  to  the  same  extent  as  those  estab- 
lishments. The  passage  of  the  Good  Grara,  a  mountain 
which  occurs  in  the  descent,  is  more  terrific  than  any  which 
precedes  it.  The  path  is  not  more  than  twelve  feet  in  width 
roond  the  whole  circuit  of  the  cone ;  and  in  the  depth  of 
winter  appears  almost  perpendicular  with  the  side  of  the 
^  mountain.  In  that  season  it  is  only  attempted  on  foot ;  a 
string  of  soldiers  advances  in  front  to  clear  the  road :  the 
first  is  fastened  by  a  rope  round  his  waist,  which  is  held  by 
the  others  at  difierent  lengths ;  bat,  in  spite  of  this  care, 
numbers  are  yearly  lost  on  this  dizzy  and  perilous  steep. 

At  Annanoor  an  unnecessary  quarantine  of  four  days  is  to 
be  performed  in  a  most  filthy  hovel.  We  remember  Kla- 
proth*s  lamentations  on  the  same  pitiable  detention  in  1807*, 
and  the  lapse  of  ten  years  does  not  appear,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  Porter's  account,  to  have  diminished  the  miseries  of 
the  unfortunate  traveller  who  is  exposed  to  it:  vrindows 
without  glass  or  shutters,  the  ground  damp,  noisome,  and 
overgrown  with  beds  of  mushrooms  as  a  floor,  and  a  night 
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concert  of  vast  droves  of  wolves  and  jackails,  "  baying  tho 
moon/'  and  looking  after  ilinerant  flesh,  did  not  ossist  in 
wooing  sleep.  But  the  persons  in  authority,  when  applied 
to,  assured  the  nnreasonable  complainant  that  it  was  the 
best  apartment  of  the  range,  that  many  general  ojQScers  had 
recently  performed  quarantine  in  it,  and  that  being  pre- 
eminently comfortable,  it  was  always  reserve^  for  traveUera 
of  rank. 

Tiflis,  the  metropolis  of  Georgia,  is  a  dirty  collection 
of  low,  flat-roofed  dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick  mingled 
with  stones  and  mad :  the  doors  and  windows  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  the  latter  covered  with  paper,  unoiled.  Sir 
R.  Porter's  curiosity  led  him  through  the  whole  range  of 
baths  appropriated  to  both  sexes,  and,  as  it  seems,  without 
any  of  Uie  fearful  consequences 

*'  Viss  sine  veste  Dians." 

There  was  little,  however,  to  repay  the  danger  of  his  tres- 
pass. The  bath  was  a  vast  cavern-like  chamber,  gloomily 
lighted,  and  smelling  most  potently  of  sulphuric  evapo- 
rations. An  old  woman  played  the  sibyl,  and  the  nymphs 
appeared  undisturbed  by  the  violation  of  their  grot.  It  is 
said  (but  perhaps  the  on  diis  of  Tiflis  rest  on  as  slight  au- 
thority as  those  of  Paris  or  London)  that  there  are  days  in 
the  week  on  which  any  lady  may  engage  the  bath  for  a  t6te 
^teteablotion.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  an  intruding 
stranger  on  these  occasions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  husband  at  least  (if  there  be  one)  is  doomed  to  play  the 
part  of  the  luckless  son  of  Autonoe. 

Elborus  is  the  grand  feature  of  the  north  western  horizon 
at  Tiflis :  there  is  a  tradition  that  Noah's  ark,  while  floating 
to  its  place  of  final  rest  at  Ararat,  smote  the  head  of  diis 
mountain  with  its  keel,  and  made  the  cleft  which  still  re- 
mains in  it.  We  should  feel  less  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
legend,  if  Elborus  were  not  much  lower  than  Ararat.  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  that  Prometheus  was  chained  to  it, 
and  it  is  still  said 

^  By  the  natives  who  reside  in  the  valleys  of  Elborus,  that  the 
booes  of  an  enormous  giant,  exposed  there  by  Dirine  wrath,  are 
yet  to  be  seen  on  its  smaUer  summit.  Indeed  the  story  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  firm  belief  with  the  rude  tribes  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Caucasus,  that  people  are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  who  wiU 
tirear  thej  have  seen  these  huge  remains.  Marvellous  as  the 
story  is,  it  seemed  so  well  attested  that,  some  time  ago,  an  Eo* 
ropean  general  officer  thought  he  might  make  it  a  ground  for  pe*. 
netrating  fartlier  than  had  yet  been  attempted,  into  the  interior 
of  the  mountains;  and,  accordingly,  I  was  told  be  set  forth  on  this 
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expedition,  wkh  a  part^  of  two  hundred  men  and  a  light  piece  of« 
artillf!i7»  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  to  eztraordinafy  a  tale.  How-, 
ever,  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived  for  a  European  eye  to  be- 
hold the  remains  of  this  dead  Colossus ;  for  scarcely  had  he  pene- 
trated any  distance  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountain,  when  a 
dreadihl  avalanche  rolled  iniury  down  its  side,  and  overwhelmed  the 
whole  party,  excepting  its  leader,  and  two  or  three  soldiers.  There 
was  now  no  doubt  amongst  the  natives,  that  the  intention  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  have  given  charitable  sepulture  to  the  unburied  corpse, 
and  that  the  accident  happened  in  consequence  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  spirits  of  the  moontaia,  who  had  the  mysterious  relics  in 
chaige;  thus  to  show  that  the  doom  of  their  being  kit  to  bleach 
on  that  tufsheltered  rock .  for  ever,  should  never  be  reversed.  So 
flur,  the  judgment  of  the  spirits  of  the  mountain !  But  it  is  more 
oredibly  believed  by  the  persons  who  told  me  the  story,  tliat  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition,  which  set  forth  under  tim  mask, 
was  to  reconnoitre  ground  for  the  establishment  of  some  good  po- 
sitions in  the  mountains.*'    Vol.  I.  p.  128. 

Here  also  Medea  drugged  her  baths;  here,  in  Arabmi 
slory,  was  the  abode  of  Uenii ;  and  here  still,  in  popular 
belief,  every  rocky  height  is  the  eyrie  of  some  spirit,  wlio 
denounces  tortures  and  deatli  as  the  punishn^nt  of  any  raah 
intrusion  on  his  hannt. 

The  vicinity  of  Tiflis  abounds  in  the  richest  products  of 
nature.    The  hills  around  it  are  profusely  covered  with 
wood,  intermixed  with  wild  fruits  of  the  choicest  flavour. 
Its  wines  are  celebrated  for  their  softness,  lightness,  and  de- 
licacy of  taste.     Hemp,  flax,  rioe»  millet,  barley  and  wheat, 
are  almost  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  valley.     Pheasants, 
wild  fowl  of  all  kinds,  antelopes,  deer,  sheep,  ttid  domestic 
cattle,  are  found  on  its  pastures.    The  rivers  swarm  with 
fish, -and  the  climate  is  luxuriant.    Yet  in  few  parts  of  the 
globe  is  the  human  animal,  under  whose  dominion  aU  theae 
treasures  are  subjected,  less  able  to  apfureciate  tfaeir  value, 
or  to  apply  them  to  their  fitting  uses« 
.  A  short  time  before  Sir  R.  Porter  quitted  thk  neigh* 
1>ourhood,  news  arrived  of  a  disaster  not  nncommon  in  the 
defiles  of  Caucasus,  whenever  the  wet  season  commences 
eanrly  nt  Tiflis,  and  the  snow  is  at  the  same  time  .falliAg 
*  ^eeply  in  the  higher  regions.    The  avalanche  occasioned  by 
this  joint  action  of  heavy  rain  «id  melting  snow,  oocurs  on 
.an  average  about  once  in  aeven  y earn,  and  the  devaatation 
.which  it  works  is  most  (enifio.    Jnl776  the  eonr^  of  ihe 
T^rek  was  stepped  by  one  of  then  anaasea,  wfaieh  hod  been 
.diseo^gpiged  from  the  mountains,  till  \he  waters  rose  to  the 
•Ji^Mt  qf  2i6  iset,  mtd  in  a  moaMcnt,  when  tiie  pressune 


ooiU  be  no  lei^cr  BUtpfHurh^  tkay  tore  tfieir  fKMbg^ 
tjirMgk  the  iMnmr.  In  "S'ovmigef,  1817,  tke  bmhniit  tyr 
Ksaihwk  WM  ceeii  to  meVe  vbroptiy  on  the  sride  wfaicb  8fae!v«A 
ilrte  Ite  d«rk  TflSli^  Mtireeii  D^ttM  ittid  the  village  nanidd 
after  liift  iiiMfttaki%  ISligfe  ditfsses  c^  rock  accompanied  its  fall 
Witt  a  tad«t«dlGffifidffi^oi9e,  acrd  every  htlng  ot  lifeless  ol\ject 
in  its  ceorse,  Villages,  ^^Heys,  and  people,  was  overwhelmdd.! 
Ute  depth  of  to6^  wfaicli  rotted  doVn  was  186  feet,  its  ex-, 
tekit  more  tlito  foxit  fingiish  miles.  Bal  this  was  not  the 
<Sfode  of  tiie  destruction.  The  Terek  was  again  checked, 
and  the  dv^cliarged  stream  fell  back  on  its  bed>  and  formed 
itself  in'tb  a  linge  lake.  ]^earlj  twelve  whole  dc^^s  elapsed 
before  it  had  sapped  through  the  consolidated  snows,  and  then 
the  scene  tf  rhin  wlu  liievieWeA.  iBvery  Aing  contiguous  to 
itft  Dfldh  w»s  wfllBhed  a%a(y  by  ihe  fu^  of  the  torrent. 

The  i^iM  of  Anni-y  one  of  Ike  ancient  capitals  of  Arme- 
nia, drew 'Sir  It.  Pertcir  some  IMQe  from  his  direct  road»  and 
aiikplj  repaid  liim  for  «be  double  df  tis  deviation.  'They  tie 
■oifar  wffMathe  Tflrfdhb  itronfier,  and  appeared  to  be  most 
■agMfleerit 

^'  frhe  western  an^  northern  iTronts  have  ^been  defended  ^  li 
doable  range  of  high  waHs  and  towem  of  the  finest  masoary. 
Hirde  gf^'ift  entrances  'present  themselves  to  the  north.    Over  the 
tieritrt  gite  trds  sculptured  a  leopard  or  lion-passant ;  and  near 
Tt,  On  'the  Afltiklng  tOivdfSy  several  large  crosses  were  carved  in  the 
^ne,  and  Yichly  decorated  with  exquisite  fretwork.    On  entering 
AedtJTy  I  ^fennd'the  ^hole  -sut^face  of  the  grouhd  Covered  with 
hewn  stones,  broken  capitals,  colcRtms,  shattered  but  highly  orna- 
ineiittid'friMea ;  'aifd  dmer  temaids'df  tocient  mH&fnificence.    Se- 
veral ehaMhes,  sdll'ftxistiQgin'dSHIbrmt'tftirts  <^f  the  plaCe,  reCE^in 
ioniMin^mere  than  niinBof*llwir  jfbraier  iHgtiky;  'but  titey  aresAi 
soiitaiy  as  all  tbe  other  afnidtorea,  on  aliieh  lime  and  devastation 
have  left  more  hea^^sttokefe,    la  the  weftem  esctremlty  eflhilf 
great  towui  in  which  no  Itvinjg  beitigs,  ^exeept  ouneivea^  seemed 
breathing  we  aaw  the  palace,  •onoe  of  'the  'kings  of  Arroeaia-; 
and  it  is  a  building  worthy  the  fameof  this  old  ^a^ud.    Its  length 
Stretches  nearly  the.  whole  breadth,  between  the  walls  of  the  ciff 
on  one  side^  ancl  the  ravine  on  the  other.     Indeed,  it  aeema  a 
t5#n  in  ftself ;  i^nd'so  superbly  decordted  within  and  without,  that 
bo  tiescridtion  Csai  ^^e  dn'adcquate  idea  of  the  varietj^  and  rich. 
tioilB'df 'we'hl^lV'^rot^t  carvings  oi\  the  stone,  which  are  all 
(fvft>*th^  MKUng^;  i)r  of  *tbe  ihiely  t^3ce<iuted  ihodaic  patterns, 
#hieb>lMaiiCiiy'tbe2fl(f0i^  df  iu  cbuntless  'htills.    Near  the  c6mre 
of 'lie  f^9  'i6ie  ^t^  'ttaonaeus  dctegon  'towen  df  an  itnuietise 
height^  surmounted  l^  tjarrets*  •  They  commaad  all  around  them, 
even  to  the  citadel,  which  stands  to  *the  south-west  on  a  high 
rock,  and  at  tb'o  edge^df  a  precipice.    The  farther  I  went,  and 
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the  closer  I  examined  the  remains  of  .this  vast  capital,  the  greater 
was  my  admiration  of  its.  firm  and  finished  masonry.  In  ahort, 
the  masterly  workmanship  of  the  capitab  of  pillars,  the  nice  car^ 
vihgs  of  the  intricate  ornaments,  and  arabesque  friezes,  surpassed 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  whether  abroad,  or  in  the 
most  celebrated  cathedrals  of  England.  I  particularly  observed  a 
religious  edifice,  of  less  dimensions  than  some  of  the  others,  bul 
of  exqaifidte  architecture.  It  stood  very  near  the  octagon  towert; 
and  its  high  arched  roof  was  a  beautifm  specimen  of  mosaic  work, 
enriched  with  borders  of  the  pure  Etruscan,  formed  in  red,  black,^ 
and  yellow  stone.  The- pillars,  and  all  ornamental  parts  of  the 
building,  were  as  sharp  and  fresh,  as  if  but  the  erection  of  yester- 
day."   Vol.  I.  p.  172. 

i 

'  Ararat  has  never  yet  been  ascended,  and  the  diatanofl^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  icy  region  to  the  snmiiiit, 
forms  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  About  half  way  do'wn  Ibe 
north  western  face  of  the  greater  head,  is  a  deep  and  pead* 
liarly  black  chasm  presenting  volcanic  appearances.  Dr« 
Reniggs,  indeed,  has  affirmed,  tliat  during  January  and  ¥^* 
bruary,  1783,  an  emption  took  place :  but  the  fathers  of  the- 
monastery  at  Eitch-mai-Adzen,  deny  the  fact  positively.  They 
shew  a  register  of  the  phoenomena  of  the  mountains,  kept  by 
their  predecessors  anol  themselves,  for  upwards  of  eight  ban* 
dred  years,  in  which  no  tendency  to  eruption  is  noticed ;  and 
several  residents  of  more  than  forty  vears,  declared,  that  not 
even  smoke  had  been  seen  to  issue  auring  that  period.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  monastery  is  in  possession  of  a 
veritable  plank  of  Noah's  Ark. 

Tabreez  is  the  residence  of  Abbas  Mirza,  the  present  en- 
lightened heir  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  It  is  a  plao^  of  mi- 
litary importance,  and  is  daily  improving  under  the  hands  of. 
the  prince.  Sir  R.  Porter  was  invited  to  a  state  dinner,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  by  Mirza  Bezoork,  the  Kyme  Makaum,  or 
prime  minister,  a  noble  of  cultivated  mind,  and  dignified 
manners.  The  entertainment  was  in  the  following  order: 
Kaliouns  (the  national  pipe)  cofiee,  without  cream  or  sugar, 
in  very  small  cups ;  Ejaliouns  repeated,  and  tea.  After  a 
few  minutes  conversation,  several  servants  entered  with  a 
long  narrow  roll  of  flowered  cotton,  which  was  spread  up  to 
the  knees  of  each  guest.  Every  person  was  then  presented 
with  a  thin  cake,  to  be  used  both  as  plate  and  napkin,  more 
from  custom  than  firom  ceconomy,  for  the  succisediog  bill  of 
fare  will  sufficiently  remove  the  dassical  apprdiension,  leat 

**  Fames  isnota  ad  Ktora  vectos 
Accisis  cogat  dapibus  consumere  mensas.'' 
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A  tray  was  then  plaoed  between  every  two  persons,  con« 
taining  two  bowk  or  sherbet,  two  dishes  of  pillaa,  composed 
of  rice  soaked  in  oil,  boiled  fowls,  raisins,  and  saflron  ;  two 
plates  of  sliced  melons,  a  dozen  kabobs  of  dry  boiled  meat; 
and  a  fowl  roasted  to  a  cinder.  At  a  given  signal  the  party 
fell  to  plying  the  right  hand  with  the  utmost  activity  from 
the  dishes  to  the  mouth,  till  all  the  viands  disappeared.  At 
the  conclusion  a  silver  jug  and  bason  was  carried  to  each 
visitor  with  water  to  cleanse  the  right  band,  beard  and 
mostacbios,  but  towels  were  wanting.  Tea.  between  two 
more  Kaliouns  concluded  the  banquet,  which  was  rendered 
somewhat  troublesome  by  the  cross-legged  position,  the  want 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  Uie  etiquette  which  eqjoins  the  coveiv 
iiig  of  the  head  as  a  matter  of  good  breeding,  and  which 
oW^ed  the  Europeans  present  to  dip  in  their  troughs  with 
codked  hats  and  feathers. 

The  season  was  now  severe,  but  the  Persians  put  on 
no  additional  clothing;  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
one  or  two  being  frozen  to  death.  The  gates  of  all  towns 
thffOQghont  the  empire  are  closed  from  sunset  to  sunrise; 
and  wis  regnlation  occasionally  is  the  destruction  of  be- 
nighted travellers.  One  who  had  performed  a  long  journey 
on  his  own  horse,  found  himself  under  the  walls  of  Tabreez 
just  after  the  gates  were  barred — the  night  was  one  of  the 
most  inclement  that  had  been  known,  and  with  the  vain  hope 
of  pteserving  himself,  the  poor  sufferer  determined  to  sacri- 
fice his  horse,  an  animal  which  in  these  countries  is  esteemed 
a  member  of  the  family.  He  ripped  up  the  belly  of  the 
faithful  beast  with  his  dagger,  and  sheltered  himself  in  this 
horrible  cavity,  but  he  was  found  lifeless  in  the  morning. 

Abbas  Mirza  invited  Sir  R.  Porter  to  accompany  him  in 
his  suite  to  Teheran,  whither  the  Eang  had  ordered  him  to 
repair  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Nowroose.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen  preceded  as  an  advanced  guard.  Then 
followed  the  Prince  with  some  members  of  his  family,  and 
his  European,  friends.  The  khans,  ministers  of  state,  and 
domestics  closed  the  march,  indiscriminately  mixed  with  six 
hundred  goohuns,  a  sort  of  irregular  militia  used  both  for 
civil  and  military  purposes,  well  dressed,  armed  and  mount-* 
ed.  Among  the  servants  are  a  class  called  Peehiidmaie, 
who  have  charge  of  the  smoking  apparatus.  The  Kalioun 
and  its  provender  are  carried  in  leather  cases  resembling 
holsters ;  on  the  left  flank  of  the  horse,  suspended  by  a  chain 
below  the  belly,  hangs  a  pot  of  live  charcoal,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  Two  huge  ban  com- 
plete the  eqaipag^y  and  thus  heavily  and  grotesquely  laden. 
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the  PB$kkidmats  ave  obliged  to  serve  tke  Kalieoti  ttt^ « -  mo- 
meat's  notioei  wbieh  having  a  ooBduotiiig  tiibeof  sevefal'^^ 
in  length*  is  smoked  by  the  master  on  the  merdii  and  heM 
respectfully  hy  the  servant  in  his  rear. 

A.  singular  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  entranoe  of 
Bosmeeoh.  A  cow  was  slaughtered  at  the  feet  of  the 
Prince's  horse,  a  compliment  with  which  Abbas  Minsa  wonld 
willingly  have  dispeasedy  but  which  is  always  paid  on  the 
arrivflu  of  the  Sovereign  at  any  considerable  town  in  his  do- 
minions. Besides  this,  another  act  of  respect  consistfl  in 
breaking  a  vessel,  containing  sugar  and  honey»  in  his  path. 

Maundeville,  our  English  Mepdez  Pinto,  mentions  a  tewa 
'*  lyings  in  the  way  from  Thauriso  (Tabreez)  towards  the 
east,  where  no  Cristyan  man  may  long  dwelle,  ne  endoMa 
with  life  in  that  cyteer  but  dyen  witibin  short  time,  amd  no 
man  knowethe  the  cause."  Sir  R.  Porter  imagines  the 
town  to  be  Mianna/and  that  he  has  discovered  *'  the  cause.*' 
This  plaoe  and  the  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  i»- 
fesiea  with  a  poisonous  bug,  resembling  in  size  and  shape 
those  of  Europe,  though  somewhat  flatter,  and  of  a  bright 
red  colour.  Its  bite  produces  death  in  eight  or  nine  montha, 
%nd  is  mQTial  only  to  strangers,  Th^se  ancient  and  modem 
knights  errant  differ  in  one  important  respect:  Sir  John 
llfaundeville  clearly  does  not  believe  all  the  wonders  which 
he  recounts.  Sir  R.  Porter  does. 

Ko  light  has  hitherto  been  throiurn  on  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Mr.  Browne,  (B.  C  JFuly,  1880.  p.  44.)  near  the  ^ot  of 
whose  murder.  Sir  R.  Porter's  route  happened  to  lie.  It  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  roving  band  of 
Kurds,  and  the  false  conviction  of  security  which  induced 
Mr.  Browne  to  decline  the  attendance  of  a  Mehniandar, 
Not  a  shade  of  suspicion  attaches  to  the  Persian  govern* 
ment,  from  which  this  singular  and  unfortunate  traveller 
received  everv  assistuiee  during  his  researches,  and  every 
doe  honour  after  his  decease. 

All  Kackee  Mirza,  governor  of  Casvin  ai^d  a  younger  brp- . 
ther  of  Abbas  Mirza,  cfune  out  to  meet  the  travellers  about 
two  miles  ^firom  his  capttal.  His  diildren  next  joined  the 
group,  and  at  the  gate^  of  the  town  the  wl|ole  population 
was  assembled  to  greet  the  arrival  pf  die  royfil  brothers^. 
The  Lien  and  Son  floated  on  countless  banniars,  and  the  air 
ve-eohoed  with  shouts :  a  gr6np  of  yft^^et^  exerciaed  th^^ 
selves  in  the  crowd,  afid  twelve  young  m^n,  nijlLed  ^le  ^9 
waist  and  Md*headed.  unceasin|;ly  whiffled  ajbeujt  thejr  awp 
heads  and  those  of  their  i^eigU)our9,  two  bu^^e  wooden  eln^ 
etfHed  maafc,  in  shape  like  a  pavjour'a  rammer,  and  netmodh 
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lighter  m  weight    This  feat  was  for  the  most  part  performed   ^ 
(^ter  the  manner  of  Mr.  Dymoke's  horse)  with  their  faces 
towards  the  Prince,  unless  when  they  relieved  themselves 
hy  an  occasional  pirauetie  in  nnison  with  their  clubs. 

At  Sleymonia,  one  of  the  last  stages  in  the  route  to  Tehe- 
ran, the  astrologers  waited  upon  the  Prince  with  an  earnest 
requeit  that  he  wonld  quit  the  town  soon  after  midnight,  in 
order  to  liable  him  to  reach  the  capital  three  hours  after 
sonrise,  that,  according  to  calculation,  being  the  most  forta-  ■ 
sate  mement  of  the  day.    Teheran  boasts  no  magnificence  of 
building.    Sir  R.  Porter  had  an  audience  in  it  of  Mirza 
Skefiy,  (prime  minister  to  the  late  and  present  king)  of 
wkom  he  relates  a  whimsical  anecdote.    The  station  of  this 
ofieer  near  the  Sovereign  makes  his  notice  of  high  value  to 
humbler  individuals :  one  df  these,  who  had  long  attended 
the  minister's  levees  without  attracting  attention,  finding 
bim  akme  one  day,  expatiated  upon  the  advantage  which  he 
would  derive  if,  at  his  next  assembly,  his  excellency  would 
ooty  condescend  to  rise  a  little  on  the  suitor's  entrance.    Fo^ 
this  act  of  gprace  he  offered  one  hundred  tomanns,  a  sum  not 
much  exceeding  twelve  guineas,  but  yet  a  sum  'which  no  Per- 
sian minister  wonld  despise.    The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  the  ooortier  appeared  in  the  circle,  bir 
with  ambitious  hope.    Mirza  Shefiy,   **  half  raising  himself 
from  his  seat  by  his  knuckles,  and  fixing  his  eyes  gravely  pn 
him,  to  the  no  smalt  astonishment  of  the  rest  of  the  compaajA 
^Lclaimed  ^  is  that  enongh  f  ''    We  need  not  add  the  con- 
f«ision  of  the  expectant  courtier,  nor  Sir  R.  Porter's  just 
commentary^  that  the  smiles  of  the  minister  became  of.  still 
higher  value  when  it  was  proved  that  he  thus  set  them  above 
price. 

The  ceremonials  of  the  feast  of  Nowroose  are  very  gor*' 
geously  described.  This  festival  commemorates  the  h^ie- 
nii^  of  the  new  Year,  on  the  21st  of  March ;  and  its  insti-* 
tution  is  asciibed  to  Jemsheed,  sixth  in  descent  from  Noah, 
and  foorth  8#vermg9i  of  Persia.  As  a  nMM*k  of  honour,  6ir 
R.  Porter  was  preMnted  with  -a  baalat  or  shawl,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  presence  of  the  Persian  monarch  by  the  chief 
exeeotioner,  the  attendance  of  this  minister  being  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  manifestations  of  respect  which  could 
be  offered.  A  discharge  of  swivels  and  the  bray  of  trumpets 
annomeed  the  approach  of  the  Great  King ;  but  the  most 
ringnlar  acoomponiment  was  the  bellowing  of  two  huge  ele- 
phants, who  sure  trained  for  the  especial  purpose  of  annonn- 
ciny  the  royal  movements  by  their  roar,  retteh  Ali  Shfl^  is 
describedtis  Ae  most  majestic  of  beings  in  his  carriage. '  In 
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dress  he  was  one  blazo  of  jewels ;  a  tiara  of  three  elevations 
(qa?)  composed  entirely-  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and 
emeralds  covered  his  head ;  ai^ettes  and  plumes  of  black 
feathers  waved  above  this :  his  vesture  was  of  gold  tissue^ 
thickly  studded  with  precious  stones;  across  the  shonl* 
ders  was  a  double  band  of  enormous  pearls,  and  on  his  arms 
were  two  resplendeut  bracelets,  **  the  mountain  and  the  sea 
of  light'*  framed  of  the  choicest  diamonds  which  Nadir  Shah 
had  plundered  from  Hindostan.  A  beard  black  as  jet  which 
fell  over  his  chest,  and  partly  shaded  the  diamond  hilt  of  his 
dagger  completed  the  array  of  the  royal  person.  The  whole 
assembly  bowed  as  he  mounted  tlie  throne,  and  the  solemn 
silence  which  ensued  was  only  broken  by  a  volley  of  words 
which  burst  at  once  from  all  the  Moullahs  and  Astrologers  in 
an  heraldic  enumeration  of  his  titles,  dominions,  and  heroic 
acts.  Afler  a  few  sentences  in  return  from  his  majesty  to 
the  courtiers,  and  a  gracious  welcome  to  the  British  visitors, 
a  delicious  sherbet  was  handed  to  the  last,  and  they  were 
presented  with  some  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  largess.' 
With  this  the  audience  finished. 

The  feast  continues  for  six  days,  and  during  these  the 
King  receives  vast  presents.  Not  long  after  its  celebratioii 
a  horse  race  occurred,  which  was  not  much  after  the  taste  of 
English  jockeyship. 

**  The  rival  horses  were  divided  into  three  successive  seCSi  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  amusement.  They  had  been  in  training  for 
several  weeks  past ;  going  over  the  ground  very  often  during  thai 
period ;  and  when  I  did  see  them,  I  found  so  much  pams  had  beeo 
taken  to  sweat  and  reduce  their  weight,  that  their  bones  were^ 
nearly  cutting  the  skin.  The  distance  marked  for  the  race,  was 
a  stretch  of  twenty-four  miles ;  and,  that  his  Majesty  might  not 
have  to  wait  when  he  reached  the  field,  the  horses  had  set  for- 
ward long  before,  by  their  three  divisions,  from  the  starting  point ; 
(a  short  interval  of  time  passing  between  each  set ;)  so  that  they 
might  come  in,  a  few  minutes  afler  the  King  had  taken  his  seat. 
Hence  these  high-mettled  coursers  had  be^n  galloping  all  night ; 
and  in  regular  order,  the  different  divisions  arrived  at  the  goal ; 
all  so  fatigued  and  exhausted,  that  their  former  boasted  fleetness, 
hardly  exceeded  a  moderate  canter,  when  they  passed  before  the 
royal  eyes.*'    Vol.  I.  p.  3S4. 

From  Teheran  Sir  R.  Porter's  route  lay  to  the  south* 
west  Some  of  the  districts  through  which  he  jpassed,  had 
been  severely  visited  by  famine;  and  the. horrible  s^g^ 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  repeated  at  Kashan ;  two  female  in*, 
fints  were'  devoured  by  their  maddened  parents^  wmi  in  Hie 
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bag  of  a  woman  who  expired  by  the  road  side,  were  foand 
the  mangled  remains  of  her  only  child. 

Ispahan,  the  Parthian  Hecatompylos,  caised  by  Shah 
Abbas,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis  magnificence,  to  be  the  em* 
poriom  of  the  Asiatic  worlds  is  at  this  moment  a  scene  of 
desolation.  Its  streets,  bazars,  palaces^  and  caravansaries^ 
are  silent;  and  over  the  wide  range,  which  was  once  tenant^ 
ed  by  a  population  of  a  million  beings,  scarcely  one  tenth  of 
that  nnmber  is  now  thinly  scattered.  Such  was  the  merci- 
less rage,  of  its  Afghan  conquerors.  The  Chehel  Seioon,  or 
palace  of  forty  pillars  *,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  latter 
befi  kings,  approaches  near  the  marvellous  descriptions  in 
tke  Arabian  nights.  In  the  winter  palace,  attached  to  the 
domain,  Sbab  Thamas,  the  son  of  the  mnrdered  Shah  Hons- 
saiii,  was  nominally  restored  to  power  by  the  usurper  who 
had  slain  bis  father.  .  As  the  young  monarch  retired  to  one  of 
the  interior  apartments,  he  was  met  by  a  female  slave  in  the 
ne^pest  attirei  who  embraced  him  with  transports  of  affe<^ 
tion.  It  was  his  mother,  who  had  disguised  herself  on  the 
capture  of  Ispahan,  by  Kouli  Khan ;  and  who,  for  sevea 
years,  had  performed  the  lowest  offices,  in  order  to  escape 
the  ignominious  fate  cf  the  other  Sefi  ladies,  and  to  watch, 
QBsaspected,  over  her  captive  hosband*s  safety. 

One  of  the  gates  of  Ispahan  is  crowned  with  an  apartment 
%hidh  Sir  R.  Porter  dignifies  with  the  title  of  Jlftroaor,  1>ut 
%hieh  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  will  more  easily  recoenii^ 
under  the  homely  name  of  Gazebo.  In  a  saloon  out  of  this 
are  two  whole  length  portraits  of  a  lady  and  a  cavalier  ha- 
bited h  la  Vandyck  ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  are 
likenesses  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Shirley,  who  resided  tft 
the  Sefi  court  daring  the  reign  of  our  James  I. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  reports  of  robbery  and  assassina- 
tion which  surrounded  him,  and  which  in  many  cases  were 
too  onhappUy  verified.  Sir  R.  Porter  appears  to  have  travel- 
led nnscatned,  and  with  little  difficulty ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  curiosity  of  the  peasants  was  amusingly  troablesome.; 
when  an  uncouth  boor  would  thrust  his  head  over  his  shoul- 
der "  io  S0a  how  a  Frangee  ate  r  or  when  another,  still  less 

•  The  term  forty,  U-seems  from  another  pawage,  (p.  511.)  is  used  to  fJEpiesi 
laj  iBdeimte  number;  thongh  we  by  no  means  can  admit  that  this  usage  is  i^ 
lasto^fld  by  a  reler«ooe  to  the  story  of ''tbe  forty  thieves."  Forty  was  a  goodly 
ti«MM^  s«d  quite  enough  fbc  the  captain's  purpose ;  and  all  the  erents  of  the  Te« 
tscMMs  legend  of  Ali^iiaba,  ussore  us  frooi  the  aocoraey  of  their  dslail^  that  w« 
ace^BfC  iflMsms  tbs  giitn  nnmber  to  be  symbotioalw—Bd. 
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considerate,  peeped  under  his  curtains    ''  io  $ee  haw  a 
Frangee  slept ! 

His  g^ide  on  one  occasion  (he  had  been  taken  from  the 
thievish  village  of  Daly  Nazir)  admitted  that  if  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  he  should  always  attack  and  rob  a  single 
traveller,  adding,  "  we  of  our  village  would  do  the  same,  and 
.  so  would  all  the  plain/'  But  imaginary  evils  now  and  then 
threw  greater  impediments  in  the  journey  than  real  dangers ; 
a  sudden  sneeze  from  one  of  the  party  at  the  moment  of 
starting,  prevented  all  advance  for  the  day  on  which  it  oc* 
curred ;  and  no  argument  could  dissipate  the  terror  created 
by  this  dreadful  omen. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Sir  R.  Porter  on  his  route  to 
Persepolis,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  abridge  his  mintite 
descriptions,  either  of  the  ruins  of  that  magnificent  city,  or 
of  the  has  reliefs  at  Nakshi  Roustam^  the  mountain  of  sepul- 
chres, both  of  which  are  materially  assisted  by  the  spirited 
engravings  which  accompany  them.  On  all  occasions  the 
natives  assured  him  that  the  wonderful  places  which  he  in- 
vestigated, were  the  works  either  of  the  devils  or  of  Solomon. 
Shiraz  is  described  to  be  a  pleasant  rather  than  an  imposiuff 
town.  It  was  spared  by  Timour  for  the  sake  of  Hafis,  and 
the  anecdote  is  too  elegant  to  be  omitted. 

**  It  is  related,  that  when  that  conqueror  entered  ShiraSi  red 
with  the  blood  of  Ispahan,  in  the  sweepbg  fury  of  his  humour  he 
sent  for  HaBz,  who  was  in  the  town,  and  demanded  how  lie  damd 
to  dispose  of  two  of  the  Tartar's  richest  cities,  Samareand  and 
Backhorah ;  which,  in  an  amatory  stanza,  he  had  said  he  would 
give  for  the  mole  on  his  mistress's  cheek. — *  Can  the  gifts  of  HaGz 
ever  impoverish  Timour !'  was  the  reply ;  which  changed  the  mo- 
narch's indignation  into  favour,  and  produced  reward  instead  pf 
punishment."     Vol.1,  p.  691. 

The  tomb  of  the  Poet  still  exists,  but  in  neglect  and  almost 
in  ruin.  That  of  Sadi,  the  Socrates  of  the  East  as  he  haa 
been  styled,  has  yet  one  distinguished  mark  of  respect  paid 
to  it.  W  ithin  its  vault  runs  a  crystal  stream,  which  tradition 
assigns  as  his  favourite  spot  of  retirement.  The  fish  of  tiiia 
water  are  even  new  protected  by  bis  memory. 

'*  Inde  ne&s  ducunt  ^enus  hoc  imponere  mensis. 
Nee  violent  timidipisdbus  ora  Syri." 

We  ourselves  have  tasted  the  wine  of  Shiras.  and  though 
it  was  at  a  board  of  high  anthMty,  we  svapeot  we  were  im-* 
lucky  in  its  quality,  for  to  us  it  seemed  **  a  muddy  syrupy  but 
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not  soar/'     Its  Bavor  when  good,  it  se^ms^  sfaanld  resemble 
dry  Madeira. 

Sir  Robert  Porter  is  evideiitly  a  keen  observer,  and  be 
travels  over  a  coaotry  highly  iDterestiog  and  little  known. 
His  fanlts  are  want  of  compression,  and  occasional  inflation  ; 
pottiDg  these  aside,  we  shall  rejoiee  in  tbe  appearance  of 
his  promised  second  volome. 


SB 
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Art.  v.     Tke  Finance  Aceovnts  of  the  United  Kingdowf, 
for  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1821.  >  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  he  printed,  March,  1821. 

Ih  the  time  of  peace,  m>thing  is  so  interesiing  to  the  British 
Public,  as  the  state  ofthe  National  finances.     It  is  entirely 
difierent  in  a  period  of  active  hostilities.    Whilst  fleets  are*  at 
sea,  and  armies  in  the  field,  the  mind  is  completely  occupied 
with  the  fortune  of  war — with  the  momeutons  occnrreoces 
which  afe,  every  day,  either  falling  out  or  expected.    The 
great  stake  at  issue ;  the  lives  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  ho* 
iionr  of  oar  conntry,  engross  ail  the  interest,  and  employ  att 
the  conversation  at  table  as  well  as  at  the  cofiee-honse;  and 
in  snob  circnmstances  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  are  freely 
called  into  action,  and  even  largely  anticipated ;  libera!  grants 
are  made  and  extensive  credits  voted  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic forwardness,  and,  sometimes,  it  may  be  added,  with  anr 
nncalcnlating  profusion.  For  example,-  in  the  year  1815,  when 
Bnonaparte,  now  a  mere  historical  reminiscence^  returned 
from  Bba,  there  was  placed  in  the  hands  ofthe  Executive  tbe 
command  of  a  snm  of  money  surpassing  in  amount  the  annual 
revenne  ofthe  half  of  Europe  besides ;  and  as  long  as  the  din 
of  pr^aration  was  heard,  and  the  armies  of  the  North  and  of 
tbe  South  were  hastening  to  tbe  field  to  determine  by  a 
most  mortal  arbitrement  the  mighty  claims  at  issue,  not  a 
word  was  heard  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it,  in  regard  to  the 
immense  expenditure  which  those  proceedings  were  known 
to  occasion.     But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.    The 
conflict  at  Waterloo  secured  peace  to  Europe,  and  turned  the 
minds  of  politicians  from  the  stndy  of  iron  to  that  of  gold. 

Since  the  year  1815.  accordingly,  tbe  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  the  heal  of  faction  hate  alike  been  expended  on  questions 
of  finance,  T^ose  who  formerly  harangued  on  the  policy  of 
the  hostiiemttitiide  so  long  maintained  by  England^  or  on  the 
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mode  in  which  the  war  was  actually  earr^  on,  by  land  or  by 
water,  have  since  the  period  just  specified  exerted  all.  tb^ir^ 
eloquence  against  the  Estimates  of  the  Minister,  and  de- 
claimed Session  after  Session  on  the  extravagance  cf  th^ 
peace  establishment.    The  arena  of  parliamentary  gladiator* 
9hip  and  party  disputation  was  all  at  once  changed.  The  press 
too,  in  all  its  departments,  sympathized  with  this  new  expre»* 
sion  of  public  feeling ;  and  newspapers,  magazines,    pam* 
phlets,  and  reviews,  marshalled  themselves  according  to  their 
several  prejudices  or  persuasions,  to  second  the  endeavours  of 
their  leading  financial  combatants  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
Nation.  Nor  is  this  war  of  figures  and  pound-notes  yet  brought 
to  a  close.    Charge  after  charge^  and  challenge  after  chal* 
lenge,  have  been  sounded  and  accepted;  the  ground  has  been 
occupied,  the  gauntlet  boldly  pledged,  and  triumphs  gained; 
but  the  vanquished  still  rallies,  the  defiance  is  repeated,  and 
the  strife  bids  fair  to  become  perpetual. 

To  quit  this  trifling,  however,  we  need  hardly  remark  that  by 
far  the  m9st  interesting  subject  discussed  by  public  speakeini 
or   writers,    at   the  present'  day,  is  the  financial,  condition 
of  this  great  Empire.     It  is  a  topic,  which,  bandied  as  it  has 
been  by  factious  and  ignorant  persons  in  various  rankj^of  life^ 
bsis  not  attracted  more  of  the  public  attention  than  it  justly 
merits ;  for  as  the  strength  of  every  country  may  be  measnrea 
by  the  precise  amount  of  that  portion  of  her  annual  produce 
which  can  be  set  apart  for  public  purposes,  whether  of  orna* 
ment  or  defence,  no  system  of  policy  can  be  regarded  with 
indifierence  which  is  calculated  to  afiect  the  proportion  of  that 
amount  viewed  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce.    Under  this  impression  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  very  few  details  drawn  from  the  '*  Account"  men* 
tioned  at  the  head  of  our  article  ;  stating^  as  we  go  along, 
those  circumstances  which  seem  to  mark  with  moat  clearness 
the  true  nature  of  national  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  saggest 
that  particular  line  of  financial  proceedings  which  appears 
best  fitted  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  public  well-b^ag. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  as  not  less  wond^er- 
M  than  gratifying,  is  the  immense  sum  of  money  raised 
yearly  for  the  public  service  in  this  country ;  being  not  less 
than  sixty-three  millions  of  gross  revenue*  Even  after  de- 
ducting all  the  drawbacks  and  bounties  given  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  foreign  commerce^  as  well  as  the  expence  of 
maintaining  those  numerous  establishments  necessaiy  for 
collecting  the  public  income,  in  its  variqos  branches  pi  Cos^ 
torn.  Excise,  Stamps,  Post-Office,  &c«  the  sam  iqpplicabla 
to  national  objects  or  payable  into  the  Exchequer^  amounts  to 
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dpwahls  of  ftfty-^six  milKoiis  per  aiiniini.  The  national  chjeetn 
Mne  alluded  to,  as  diatnict  {torn  Excheqnar  receipts,  are 
bounties  for  promoting  fisheries,  Knen-mattfactares^and  other 
braDches  of  domestic  trade — navy  and  army  balf^pay — the 
•zpence  of  the  civil  government  of  Scotland.  *  With  a]I  these 
dedoctions  then,  and  leaving  out  at  the  same  time,  the  war- 
duty  on  malty  and  arreafers  of  property  tax,  the  amount  of  the 
mH  reveoae,    paid  into  the  Excliequer,  for  the  last  six 
years,  is  sis  follows : 

\%\6  rf54,82 1 ,228. 

—17 48,990,637. 

—18  49,347,718. 

—19  53,01 1, iI5. 

—20  52,253,6*75. 

—21  ^^S9^,9^^' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  since  1816  there  has  been  a  gra« 
dual  increase  in  the  amount  of  public  income ;  and  this  indi- 
cation of  national  prosperity  would  appear  still  stronger,  were 
we  to  restrict  the  survey  to  Great  Britain,  independently  of 
Irelatid ;  in  which  latter  division  of  the  Empire  the  revenue 
has  recently  rather  fallen  off.     For  the  years  above  specified, 
the  income  derived  from  England  and  Scotland,  deducting  as 
before  the  property  and  war«malt  tax,  is  as  we  now  sot  it 
down,  viz* 

1^16  1^49,335,770 

—  17  44^593.155 

—18  44,899,451 

— J9  48,330,895 

_20  47,904,608 

—21  50,255,896 

When  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from 
Braking  an  observation,  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mrnd  while 
perusing  the  financial  documents,  in  regard,  namely,  to- the 
▼ery  light  taxation  imposed  upon  Ireland  compared  with  that 
paid  by  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  whole 
of  the  net  revenae  for  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  January, 
1821,  is  jC8,705,2S6,  being  h&rdly  equal  to  the  corresponding 
payment  made  by  Scotland.  In  several  articles,  indeed,  such 
as  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Postage,  the  balance  is  dtscidedly  in  fa« 
vour  of  the  latter ;  indicating  a  degree  of  trade  and  prosperity 
higUy  creditable  to  the  inckrstrious  habits  and  enterpVtsing 
genhis  of  our  northern  neighbours.  -  As  to  the  item  of  Cus- 
toms, the  revenue  of  Ireland  exceeds  that  of  Scotland—^  fapt 
^together  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  jbst  made  in  re- 
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Er4  to  the  ExMMi  Staolp  and  Post  Office,  irereh  not  well 
Dwa  tfiet  one  of  die  ricMrt  and  moat  popaloQa  districts  of 
Soedoiid  is  obiefly  sapplied  with  foreign  oosuBodities  throngh 
the  LoodoQ  market.  The  city  of  Edinbnrgh  itself,  for  inatanoe^ 
as  well  as  the  thriving  couiitiea  which  sunroond  it»  derives  its 
supply  of  sugars  and  other  colonial  produce  with  all  the  minor 
articles  which  minister  to  laxury>  from  the  g^rand  mercantile 
depot  which  the  immense  capitcd  o(  the  London  merchant  has 
established  on  the  Thames ;  and  such  is  the  lowness  of  freight 
in  the  packets  trading  between  the  metropolis  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Scotland,  that  goods  can  be  conveyed  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  between  the  latter  place 
and  Glasgow. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  most  sharp«sighted 
of  our  politicians.  It  is  a  country  with  a  population  three- 
fold that  of  Scotland,  and  with  capabilities  in  every  respect 
immensely  greator ;  and  yet,  whilst  the  expence  of  keeping  it 
is  six  times  greater  that  what  is  required  for  the  other,  the 

Sublic  revenue  obtained  from  it  is  hardly  equal.  An  Irish 
onrnalist^  in  reference  to  these  facti,  makes  the  following 
striking  observations,  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
econonust. 

'*  It  appears''  says  the  writor  just  referred  to,  '*  that  Scot* 
land  possesses  only  1,804,864  souls,  or  about  ode  third  part 
of  the  supposed  population  of  Ireland;  and  yet  in  the  year  1813 
(the  year  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Report  was  drawn 
up)  the  people  paid  £4,204,097  7s.  9d,  of  net  revenue,  ex- 
clusively of  the  expence  of  management  and  drawbacks.  This 
comparatively  immense  sum  amounts  to  within  half  a  million 
of  the  net  revenue  of  Ireland;  and  it  exhibits  most  clearly 
this  important  fact,  namely,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  are 
able  to  bear  a  rato  of  taxation  exceeding  that  of  Ireland  iu  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one;  or  in  plain  language,  a  Scotchman 
pays  three  pounds  to  the  Stato  for  every  one  paid  by  an  Irish^ 
man;<«-and  by  the  same  rule,  Ireland,  instead  of  paying  only 
£4,822,264  13#,  lOi^.  which  was  the  amonnt  in  the  year 
1813,  ought  on  this  account  alone,  to  afford  £14/166,798  Is. 
10{d*  annually,  without  burdening  the  people  more  heavily 
than  they  are  in  Scotland.  But  Ireland  enjoys  local  advao*' 
tages  superior  to  those  of  Caledonia,  in  as  far  as  her  soil  an4 
climate  are  m<Nre  favourable  to  the  predactions  of  the  earth* 
Bat  in  coaiparing  the  cireumstaMes  of  the  two  oountries^  there 
is  another  oonsidemtion  of  the  utmost  ioMportance  that  bears 
upon  the  question.    The  total  extont  of  Scotland  inclndes 

nearly  19,000,000  of  Bnglish  acres,  of  which  only  5,049,000 
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«re  fi%  «r  partiidly  cultivated.  The  total  extent  of  Ireland 
may  be  estimaled  at  more  tbaa  20,000,000  of  English  acres, 
of  vkicb  15,000^000  are  fully  or  partially  cultivated.  Here 
we  find  that  the  people  of  the  latter  country  have  the  superi-. 
ority  over  those  of  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
three  to  one,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  products  of  Uie  soil 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  primary  sources  of  national  wealth. — 
la  regard  to  the  quality  of  soil  and  climate,  Ireland  possesses 
an  advantage  over  Scotland,  that  may  be  estimated  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two :  in  reference  to  her  capabilities  ibr 
manufactures,  she  may  be  esteemed  equal ;  but  in  reference 
to  facilities  for  commerce,  she  again  has  the  superiority ;  and 
without  calculating  minutely,  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  the 
resources  pf  Ireland  exceed  those  of  Scotland,  aa  three  to 
one,  in  regard  to  population -^as  three  to  one  in  respect  of 
productive  soil — and  as  three  to  two  in  the  quality  of  that 
solh  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  capabilities  of  Ireland 
were  eqaally  well  bit>oght  into  action  as  those  of  the  sister 
coaAtry,  the  revenue  of  the  former  should  amonnt  to  about 
sixi times  the  revenue  of  the  latter,  or  to  something  about 
tw40ty«five  millimis  sterling,  withoat  the  people  of  Ireland 
bdag  flM>re  heavily  loaded  with  taxes  than  those  of  Scotland. 
Withoaty  however,  carrying  the  statement  to  the  full  amount 
it  sight  seem  to  bear,  ve  shall  renounce  a  great  part  of  the 
SUB,  and  say  that  Ireland  could  have  afforded  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  millions  of  net  revenue,  if  her  moral  and  physical  re- 
sources had  been  properly  employed."  See  Dublin  Journal 
for  1817. 

Ireland  somehow  has  been,  and  appears  still  destined  to  re* 
main  the  opprobrium  of  politicians.  With  a  fine  soil,  and  an 
active  people,  she  continues  to  exhibit  much  poverty,  and  a 
great  degree  of  actual  wretchedness ;  yielding  to  the  Govern* 
ment  but  a  small  return  for  an  expensive  administration  of  her 
affairs  and  a  painfal  unremitting  watchfulness  over  her  pro- 
perty and  peace.  Of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
weahh  is  very  limited,  the  improvable  portion  of  the  soil  be« 
ing  small  in  quantity  and  not  very  genevous  in  its  products : 
but,  to  make  amends  for  this,  the  people,  generally  speaking, 
are  easily  managed,  and  if  they  add  little  to  the  resources  of 
the  State,  they  make  no  heavy  claims  upon  iW  expenditure. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  French  war,  when  there  were 
constantly  20,000  regular  troops-  in  Ireland,  there  was  not, 
north  of  the  Tweed,  a  single  battalion  of  the  line,  and  no^ 
more  (bao  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  Speaking  of  revenue, 
liowevcr#  tbe  main  soaroe  of  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fertile 
ieliB  and  proaperooa  trade  of  old  England  i  for  of  the 
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£64,000»000  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  more  than  £45,000;000 
are  drawn  from  the  soil  and  industry  of  Soath  Britain. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  too^  as  a  proof  that  the  resources 
of  this  country  remain  still  unexhausted,  that  the  main  arti- 
cles on  which  the  revepue  has  augmented  are  those  excise- 
able  commodities,  the  use  of  which  indicates,  in  a  very  intelli- 
gible manner,  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the 
freat  masi^  of  the  people.  The  bad  crops  of  1816  and  1817, 
ad  a  very  sensible  efiect  on  the  national  income  in  the  fol- 
lowing  years ;  the  amount  of  the  Excise  in  1818  having  fallen 
as  low  as  £19,794,397.  In  1819,  however,  when  the  abon* 
dant  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  again  supplied  the 
wonted  means  of  enjoyment,  the  JSxcise  rose  to 

je2«,894,4<a) 

In  IB90    23,184,378 

1821     26,364.,702 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  indeed^  in  order  to  prevent  ail  pos- 
sibility of  mistake  or  exaggeration,  that  about  two  years  ago 
several  articles  were  transferred  from  the  Customs  to  the  Ex- 
cise ;  which,  of  course^  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  latter  at 
the  expence  of  the  former.  The  most  certain  way,  then,  of 
arriving  at  the  troth,  in  regard  to  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  trade  and  the  use  of  taxable  commodities,  is  to  take  the 
Excise  and  the  Customs  in  one  aggregate  sam  for  a  certain 
llhdiber  of  years. 

In  one  of  the  Papers  now  before  us,  there  is  contained  an 
account  of  the  total  net  produce  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
jrevenue,  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  last  eight  years,  exclading 
as  well  as  including,  the  war  duty  on  malt.  We  give  the  results 
throughout  exclusive  of  the  said  war-duty;  and  these  are  as 
follow ; 

1814?  £32,155,278 

—15 83,570,412 

—16  34,259,377 

—17  80,040,990 

—18  29,487,777 

—19  —  82,884,080 

—20  38,525,957 

—21  85,006,149 

We  have  gone  into  these  details  principally  with  the  view 
of  shewing  that  the  native  strength  of  the  countryremaina 
not  only  unexhausted,  but  unimpaired;  that  there  is'  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  peevish  wuiings  so  often  beard  on 
the  supposed  decline  and  fall  of  Ibis  great  nation ;  and  eon« 
•e^uentiy,  that  the  individuah  who  indulge  in  these  lamen- 
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Mions,  are  erther  very  igtiprant,  or  have  very  bad  deiigns; 
There  is  one  point,  indeed,  concerning  which  we  oorselTes 
we  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  the  less  so  that  we  observe  it 
sinking,  year  after  year,  into  comparative  animportance,  both 
with  the  government  and  with  the  pablio,  we  mean,  the  very 
slow  progress  made,  since  the  peace,  in  paying  off  any  portion 
of  the  national  debt.  We  intend  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
this  sabject  in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  will  return  to 
it,  as  soon  as  we  have  exhibited  an  abridged  view  of  the 
exports  and  imports  during  the  last  year,  as  well  as  of  the 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on  our  foreign  trade. 
We  shall  first  set  down  the  official  value  of  imports  in  the 
undermentioned  years, 

1811  ^— —  £28,G26,580 

1812  28,595,426 

1813  DocuoicdU  destroyed  by  fire  at 

the  Custom  House 

1814  ., 86,559,788 

1815  35,989,650 

1816  30,105,566 

1817  98,965,282 

1818  40,135,952 

1819  88,625,740 

1820  36,517,262 

From  this  statement  it  is  manifest  that  there  has  been  no 
njitional  falling  off  in  the  import  trade  of  the  country ;  for, 
excepting  the  years  1814  and  1818,  the  amount  of  goods 
imported  last  ye^ir,  is  the  greatest  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  famous  period  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  and  our 
orders  in  council. 

The  ejLpprts  for  Ihe  same  years  are  as  follows ;  including, 
of  pourse,  not  only  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  colonial  and  foreign  merchau* 
dize,  exported  from  British  ports. 

1811  £82,409,671 

1812  48^657,864 

181S   .  •      — -  Documents  burnt,  as  above 

1814  56,624,229 

1815  ^  60^978,309 

1816 51,243,574 

1817  53,123,202 

1818  56,851,319 

1819  46,912,491 

1820  51,730,616 

The  sums  now  stated,  we  need  not  add,  denote  only  tho 
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t^uial  vabig  oS  tiie  Berohaiidae  exported ;  tbe  actaal  sr 
declared  valne  being  ia  nMoy  instaoces  diSWent,.  a&d  in 
general,  mnch  kigber.  In  1811,  for  example,  the  ofBciol 
valoe  of  British  and  Irish  produota  exported  was  2'i,\3l,TyGl. 
whilst  tbe  declared  value  of  the  same  amoonted  to  34,917;281/. 
being  a  diOerence  of  more  than  ten  millions  sterling. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  soccioot  view  of  the  nmn- 
l>er  of  vessels,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  number  of 
mea,  all  British,  employed  in  conducting  oar  commerual 
transactions  with  tbe  countries, beyond  seas. 


It  is  hereby  rendered  perfectly  manifest  that,  since  the 
peace  in  1814,  a  very  considerable  increase  has  taken  place 
in  tbo  Dumber  of  men  and  amoant  of  tonnage,  engaged  in 
foreign  trade ;  a  fact,  however,  which,  when  we  call  to  mind 
bow  mnch  of  onr  commerce  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
foreign  ships  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  does  not 
establish  an  actual  increase,  to  the  same  amount,  in  our 
exports  and  imports  themselves.  It  simply  proves  that  we 
now  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  onr  own  products  to  the 
foreign  market,  in  our  own  bottoms,  than  we  did  during 
that  unnatural  state  of  things  which  was  bronght  on  by  tbe 
an ti- commercial  policy  of  Napoleon. 

So  far  all  appears  wetl.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of 
the  country  are  much  more  extensive  than  the  most  sangnine 
peraon  conld  have  expected  to  find  tbem,  when  exposed  to 
the  compedlion  of  so  many  ingeoions  and  active  neighbours, 
who  not  only  endeavour  to  snpply  themselves  with  mercantile 
coAmodities,  but  even  to  supplant  us  in  a  variety  of  markets 
of  which  we  have  long  enjoyed  the  nndispnted  advantage. 
But  our  bnancial  concerns  are  by  no  means  so  proiperons  as 
we  ooald  wish  to  see  them.  Onr  pnblic  debt  d!oes  not  dimi- 
nish: that  mill-sto&e,  so  &st  tied  to  our  neoks,  oontinnes  as 
heavy  as  evor,  and  caauot  poniUy  b«  viewfri  bat  with  a 
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vdl-gToiiiided  appvebcMion  1^  every  ooe  who  coneidere  how 
eBMDtial  a  free  revenue  is  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
nations. 

We  have  said  that  the  national  debt  is  not  diminished  by 

all  the  financial  operations  and  projects  which,  from  time  to 

time,  are  set. in  motion  for  that  important  object;  and  we 

foQod  this  assertion  upon  the  Parliamentary  papers  at  present 

ander  oar  eyes.     The  only  correct  measare  of  the  debt  in 

qoestioOy  it  is  obvionsy  is  the  annual  charge  upon  that  portion 

of  it  which  is  still  unredeemed ;  and  it  will  appear  from  the 

following  statement  that  this  charge,  or  in  other  words,  the 

jesriy  interest,  so  fer  from  being  lessened,  continues  rather 

to  increase.      We  go  back  only  to  the  peace,  or  the  year 

1815,  as  we  wish  to  avoid  loading  our  pages  with. unnecessary 

tables,  and   as   the  financial  proceedings  of  the  last  seven 

years  apply  the  most  strictly  to  the  argument  in  hand. 

Annual  Charge* 

18  W  -—  £27,638,902 

1816  30,032,819 

1817  29,423,070 

1818  29,900,307 

1819  —  ,  29,529,976 

1820  29,623,693 

1821  29,990,915 

The  same  appears,  if  we  recur  to  the  Capital  or  Stock 
iostead  of  the  Interisst,  the  increase  there  being  equally 
obvioQs.  We  give  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed  debt  for 
l)^e  last  three  years,  via. 

1819  £786,184,689 

1820  789,510,302 

1821  796,324,581 

It  may  be  said  that  the  liquidation  of  our  public  debt  has 
been  effected  chiefly  in  the  unfunded  department,  and  that  a 
large  amount  of  Exchequer,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  bills  has 
been  discharged  since  the  peace.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  some  little  progress  towards  national  relief  has  been 
acMTomplished  here ;  still,  when  we  place  the  increase  of  the 
funded  debt  against  the  diminution  of  that  which  is  unfunded, 
the  difference  will  be  found  much  less  than  the  friend  of  his 
country  could  wish.  For  instance,  the  addition  made  to 
funded  stock  in  the  coarse  of  last  year  is  about  seven  mil- 
lions, whilst  the  payments  of  exchequer  bills,  &c.  do  not 
amooat  to  eight  millions ;  and  even  making  allowance  for  the 
diS&rmcii  hetwe^K  money  and  stock,  the  actual  liquidation 
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amoants  to  a  small  matter.  Every  one  knows  (hat  there  #«§ 
a  loan  contracted  for,  last  year,  to  tbe  amount  of  lefventeeo 
millions  and  upwards ;  so  that  the  Chancellor  found  himself 
paying  with  one  hand  and  borrowing  with  the  others-clearing 
off  old  debts  by  incurring  new  ones.  In  short,  very  little 
progress,  if  any,  has  yet  been  made  in  subtracting  ^rom  the 
enormous  mass  of  public  obligations. 

We  respect  Mr.  Vansittart  highly  as  a  sincere  well-wisher 
te  bis  country,  and  also  as  a  most  indefatigable  labourer  in 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  financier :  but  we  have  to  lament  in 
him  a  slight  tendency  to  mysticism  in  all  his  official  proceed^ 
ings, — a  love  of  intricate,  complex,  round-about  methods, 
when  a  much  plainer  system  would  answer  the  public  service 
much  better.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  aHowable  quackery 
in  all  trades ;  and  the  profession  of  a  financier  since  the  days 
of  Monsieur  Ricard  and  Dr.  Price,  has  had  no  small  affinity 
to  the  tbaumaturgical  days  of  the  magician,  or  to  the  mani- 
pulations of  the  practitioner  in  leger  de  main.  Indeed,  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  money-magician ;  when  he  puts  a  penny  into 
his  pocket,  every  one  expects  to  see  it  come  out  a  shilling 
at  the  least,  or  perhaps  a  pound.  Since  the  period,  in  short, 
when  philosophers  spoke  of  an  ounce  of  copper  being  con- 
verted, by  mere  dint  of  compound  interest,  into  Jive  ktmdrtd 
millions  of  earths,  all  of  solid  gold^  nothing  in  the  line  of 
finance-dealing  has  been  thought  strange :  and  we  have 
amongst  us  people  who  still  talk  of  the  Sinking  Fund  as  if 
it  were  something  little  short  of  miraculous, — a  piece  of 
fiscal  mechanisip,  of  which  no  man  can  exactly  either  fathom 
the  principle  or  calculate  the  power. 

To  come  to  the  point  with  this  worthy  functionary,  we 
have  to  lament,  that  he  still  finds  it  necessary,  or  thinks  it 
expedient,  to  entrench  himself  behind  the  cumbrous  out- 
works of  the  Sinking  Fund,  when  he  has,  in  fact,  abandoned 
all  the  objects  meant  to  be  realized  by  that  famous,  but  very 
nugatory  piece  of  financial  apparatus.  Not  thait  we  imagHie 
he  does  any  mischief,  or  mcKiitates  any  deep  delusion  by  his 
tenacious  adherence  to  a  set  of  forms  and  words,  of  which  he 
perfectly  appreciates  the  utter  inanity,  and  has  shewn  by  his 
actions,  that  he  perceives  all  the  absurdity.  We  regret  that 
he  pursues,  in  appearance,  a  system  which  he  has  abandoned 
in  reality,  only  because  such  double  dealing  has  the  efii^t  of 
pnxzling  all  the  world  on  a  point  where  it  would  be  well  that 
every  one  saw  clearly,  and  of  rendering  excessively  inti'icate 
e^ety  statement  vouchsafed  to  the  public,  concerning  the 
'ttational  income  and  outlay.    Hence  the  idonstrimsdf si?re- 
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and  blanders  which  appear  in  almost  every  journal 
vhicb  presumes  to  hazard  a  single  observation  on  financial 
matters.     We  are  told«  for  example^  in  a  certain  set  of  pe- 
riodicals, whose  principal  object  it  seems  to  be  to  make  an 
Engiisbman  despair  of  his  coantry,  and  carse  the  hoar  of  his 
birth,  that  whilst  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  does  not  ex- 
ceed £53,000,000,  the  annual  expence  of  the  pubh'c  debt 
is  upwards  of  £46,000,000^  leaving,  of  course,   less  than 
£7,000,000,  to  meet  the  expences  of  a  peace-establishment, 
which  in  all  somewhat  exceeas  £20,000,000 :  and  if  we  ven- 
ture to  question  the  bona  fide  accuracy  of  this  representation^ 
or  undertake  to  explain  how  matters  really  stand  in  regard 
to  the  public  expenditure,  the  parliamentary  papers  are  at 
once  casi  in  our  face,  and  we  are  silenced  by  a  reference  to 
the  Chancellor's  own  £xpos6.     Upon  looking  into  the  do- 
cument quoted  against  us,  we  do  indeed  find  that  our  adver- 
sary has  the  advantage  of  us,  in  regard  to  the  avowed  and 
authoritative  declaration  of  the  Exchequer,   which  plainly 
asserts,  that  **  the  total  annual  charge  respecting  the  debt 
for  the  year  1821,  is  ^46,436,261. 

Now  every  one  knows,  that  of  the  above  sum  of  forty-six 
millions,  not  less  than  sixteen  millions  fall  under  the  head  of 
the  Sinking  Fund;  that  is  to  say,  this  latter  sum  is  the 
amonnt  payable  to  the  commissioners  for  redeeming  the  Na- 
tional debt,  according  to  the  scale  of  annual  payments  gra- 
duated in  1813,  but  which  is  neither  actually  paid,  nor  in^ 
tended  to  be. paid.  The  ^6,435,261,  in  short,  here  spoken 
«f,  is  what  the  country  should  pay  this  year,  if  they  were  in- 
clined and  could  afford  it ;  but  not  being  inclined,  or  thinking 
they  cannot  afford  it,  the  payment  stands  over  till  a  more 
convenient  season,  and  not  a  single  farthing  of  that  large 
4um,  strictly  considered,  will  be  forthcoming.  The  whole 
proceedings  regarding  the  Sinking  Fund  have  now  bopome 
altogether  imaginary,  or  similar  to  those  transactions  in  law 
ivhich  are  denominated  fictitious.  Words  and  forms  are 
employed  which  have  relation  to  a  state  of  things  only  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  -which  have  no  meaning  but  upon  tb^ 
ground  of  that  supposition.  The  Sinking  Fund  expired  in 
1819 ;  and  there  is,  at  present,  no  such  thing,  taken  in  the 
acceptation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and. Dr.  Price. 

If  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme,  as  remodified  in  1802,  had  been 
allowed  to  operate,  the  annual  payment  to  the  commis- 
sioners  for  redef^ing  the  pnblic  debt,  would,  thia  year,  h^ve 
amoontedt  Jto'  a^out  £25;000,000 ;  which,  with  £29,000,000, 
as  the  Idwreat  of  the  unredeemed  debt,  would  have^  .swal^ 
lowed  ap  the/w)ioI<e  revenue  of  Jjhe  .coantryi  leaving  Aot  a 
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farthing  for  the  current  services  of  the  nation.  In  seven  or 
eight  years  hence,  the  same  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Sinking 
Fand  woald  amount  to  forty  millions ;  and  a  few  years  after 
that,  it  woold  exceed  the  doable  of  the  national  income ;  and 
all  things  considered,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
scale  of  payment  now  specified  might  not  be  introdaced  into 
the  public  accounts  as  well  as  the  one  which  is  actually  in- 
troduced, for  both  are  equally  relinquished  in  practice.  In 
fact,  they  were  both  impracticable.  The  sole  object  which 
such  a  machine  is  fitted  to  accomplish  is,  not  to  enable  the 
coantrv  to  pay  its  debt,  but  to  meoMure  out  certain  yearly 
eume^  in  such  a  given  ratio  of  increase,  as  would,  in  a  deter* 
mined  period,  effect  the  liquidation  of  the  whole.  It  is  a 
plan  to  exact  a  compalsory  payment,  without  any  regard  to 
the  ability  to  pay.  It  is  exactly  the  same,  as  if  a  country 
gentlemai^,  with  a  fixed  income,  were  to  bind  himself  to  pay 
off  fab  debts,  at  a  rate  increasing  in  geometrical  progression, 
without  taking  notice  that  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  tbe 
annual  payment  would  exceed  his  whole  annual  revenue^ 
Or  it  is  like  the  determiiiation  of  a  school-boy  to  put  into  bis 
porcdain  bank,  a  halijpenny  to-day,^  a  penny  to-morrow,  and 
three«halfpence  the  next  day,  and  so  on  till  Christmas,  with- 
but  once  thinking  whence  all  the  halfpence  were  to  come. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  find  any  fiiult  with  Mr.  Vansittart 
for  giving  up  the  absurd  and  expensive  svstem  of  borrowing 
and  paying,  to  which  he  found  himself  condemned  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  We  blame  nothing  but  tiie 
use  of  a  language  which  is  only  calculated  to  misloM,  which 
introduces  a  needless  complexity  into  the  public  accounts, 
and  which  is,  moreover,  excessively  puerile  and  ridiculDus. 
For  example ;  he  talks  of  borrowing  £139000,000,  from  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  service  of  tM  year  1821 ;— a  manner 
of  speaking  which  would  lead  a  hasty  reader  to  imagine^ 
that  there  were  somewhere  within  the  reach  of  the  Exche- 
quer, an  actual  sum  of  moiiey  to  the  above  amount.  It  is» 
however,  altogether  a  fiction,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
follows : — ^The  Sinking  Fund,  if  it  had  been  kept  in  operatiarif 
would  this  year,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  required 
about  £16,000,000  to  answer  its  claims.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever,  that  the  conntry  could  not  pay,  snch  immense  snma 
annually ;  and  therefore,  in  1819,  it  was  agreed  by  Pailia- 
nent  to  give  up  the  farce  of  mere  nominal  transactions,  and 
to  confine  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  surplus  of  the  publio  in« 
eome  above  the  outlay,— ^the  only  sinkmg  fond  that  will. ever 
^f  debt.  It  is  this  sum,  then,  which  rarliam^t  resolved 
ilof  is  raise  for  the  said  Amd  which  Mr.  Vansittarf  speaks 
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of  harrwoing  from  it:  exactly  on  the  same  principle,  as  if 
the  coiiDtry  gentleman,  mentioned  abo?e,  nnding  that  his 
scheme  of  payment  engrossed  all  bis  income,  were,  after  re* 
linqnishing  it,  to  apply  the  greater  part  of  his  revenne  to  the 
purposes  of  bis  establishment,  and  say  that  be  bad  harrowed 
so  orach  money  from  himself.  Or,  as  if  the  boy  with  the 
porcelain  depository,  after  perceiving  that  his  halfpence  did 
not  come  in,  so  as  to  accomplish  his  aritbmetic^al  accamula- 
tion,  were  to  give  ap  the  project,  and  spend  his  pocket- 
money  on  his  wonted  amasements.  Would  he  be  thought 
to  speak  rationally,  if  he  said  that  he  borrowed  from  himself 
the  coppers  which  he  had  formerly  intended  to  lay  up  in 
store? 

This  may  appear  a  species  of  logomachy  altogether  unwor* 
thy  of  the  subject,  and  not  at  all  justified  by  the  transactions 
to  which  it  alludes.  In  answer  to  such  a  remonstrance,  we 
have  only  to  refer  the  reader  who  is  disposed  to  make  it,  to 
the  parliamentary  papers,  periodically  issued  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  ask,  whether  the  intricacy  and  techni- 
calities with  which  these  documents  abound,  is  at  all  condu- 
cive to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  contents* 

We  bring  this  brief  article  to  a  close,  by  expressing  an 
earnest  hope,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  will  hence- 
forth be  applied  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  they  have 
hitherto  been,  to  the  liquidation  of  its  debts.  It  is  a  serions 
consideration,  that  the  annual  income  of  the  nation  should 
be  mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  thirty  millions  ;  and  that  after 
f  even  years  peace,  the  relief  accomplished  should  not  equal, 
in  capital  actually  redeemed,  the  interest  of  six  months. 
*Nav,  we  cannot  perceive  any  evidence  for  consoling  ourselves 
with  the  belief,  that  the  public  debt  has  been  at  all  lessened 
since  1814 :  for  when  we  compare  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  of  that  year  with  the  same  as  they  stand  for  1821,  we 
find  the  balance  is  considerably  against  the  latter. 


1814  Funded  debt  £7S9,S60»466 
UnAindeddo.    59,^65,8S9 


Total    79S,626»795 


ISSl  Rinded  debt  £796,824,531 
Unfunded  do.    84,728,691 


Total    8S1,058«222 
792,626,795 


Diffinrence  against  1821    £d8»426,427 


We  are  not  of  those  who  are  sharp-sighted  only  to  see 
what  is  amisi  or  nnpromising  in  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
We-i^gret,  however^  that  adminjstratiot^  hftfe  yielded  so  much 
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to  popular  clamoar  in  the  way  of  repealitig  tajtes :  because  8* 
the  time  of  peace  is  the  time  to  pay  debt,  taxation  shonid 
continue  in  full  force  till  the  arrears  of  war  be  nearly  all 
discharged.  There  is  an  ''ignorant  impatience  of  taxation^'' 
which  makes  men  bawl  for  present  relief  at  the  expence  of 
future  safety  and  independence.  Whatever  reductions^  there-^ 
fore,  may  be  made  in  our  establishment,  no  reduction  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  amount  of  our  taxes,  as  a  surplus  revenue  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  public  debt, 
and  thereby  to  secure  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  coun- 
try at  home  and  abroad.  Nay,  we  would  even  recommend, 
that  the  peace-establishment  were  somewhat  cut  down,-  with 
the  express  view  of  forwarding  the  process  of  liquidation^ 
A  few  millions  steadily  applied  every  year  to  the  purchase  of 
stock,  will  do  more  to  alleviate  the  burden  which  presses 
upon  the  country,  than  all  the  financial  projects  for  paying 
debt,  which  have  been  devised  and  successively  abandoned 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  down  to  our  own. 


Akt.VI.    Philosophical  Transactions.    ,1820.     Mis^etta^ 
neous  Papers.    Nos.  9. 15. 18, 19.  21. 

Xh  our  last  Number  we  presented  our  readers  with  an  ab- 
stract of  two  Papers,  by  Mr.  Brande  and  Mr.  Davy,  re*- 
sjpecting  some  chemical  experiments  which,  however,  ap« 
peared  not  to  possess  in  themselves  any  great  novelty  or 
importance.  We  now  resume  our  notice  of  the  Transactions 
contained  in  this  volume ;  and  the  Papers  which  we  are  now 
about  to  consider  will  better  repay  our  trouble. 

Those  which  we  have  selected  for  review  in  the  present 
article  are  on  detached  subjects ;  and  some  of  them  contain 
an  account  of  discoveries  and  experiments,  which  appear  to 
as  to  throw  considerable  light  on  different  departments  of 
enquiry,  and  also  to  lead  to  some  practical  advantages ;  they 
have  at  the  same  time  the  recommendation  of  not  being  of  an 
abstruse  nature. 

No.  9,  is  a  Paper  on  the  adoption  of  a  new  principle  of 
construction  in  tne  frame  work  of  merchant  ships  by  Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  to  whom  this  country  is  so  highly  indafelCed 
for  his  vanoas  important  improyemeots  in  ship  biuMuif • 

That  p«t  of  naval  arehiteciar^,  which  is  here  bvoatfllt 
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under  -  consideiatioD^  ii.  the  mode  of  joiniog  Ike  several 

Eieces  of  timber,  which  form  the  ribs,  apringing  from  the 
eel,  and  being  the  supports  of  the  sides  of  the  Tosseli  and 
bj  the  form  of  which  the  necessary  corvature  is  given  to  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  aathor  first  exposes  the  faults  and  olyections  attaching 
to  the  old  system,  and  then  proposes  a  new  method,  and  d&* 
tails  the  advantage  gained  by  it  This  invention,  like  many 
other  useful  inventions^  is  so  simple,  that  we  only  feel  snr« 
prised  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  before. 

By  the  new  method,  the  number  of  pieces  required  to  form 
the  length  of  one  rib  may  be  greater  than  by  the  old.  Thus 
each  piece  may  be  less  curved,  and  consequently  less  grain- 
cut  ;  they  are  infinitely  stronger  from  the  method  of  joining 
the  ends  of  these  pieces ;  and  the  mode  of  connecting  the 
lower  timbers  is  better  adsqpted,  in  the  event  of  a  ship's 
giounding,  to  give  support  and  strenglh  to  the  fabric.  The 
plan  of  connecting  the  ends  of  the  timbers  is  simply  to  drive 
into  each  the  opposite  ends  of  a  strong  iron  pin. 

"  We  learn,**  says  the  author,  *'  from  Mr.  Wood,  that  the  same 
method  has  been  observed  in  joining  together  the  separate  pieces 
of  the  shafls  of  the  stone  columns  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Balbec.  Little  more  of  this  great  edifice  (says  he)  remains,  tbi^ 
nine  lofty  columns  supporting  their  entablature.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  shaft  of  these  columns  consists  of  three  pieces  most  exactly 
joined  together  without  cement,  which  is  used  in  no  part  of  the 
building.they  being  strengthened  with  iron  pins  received  into  a  socket. 
How  much  this  method  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  building 
is  remarkably  seen  in  the  most  entire  temple,  where  a  column  has 
&Ilen  against  the  wall  of  the  cell  with  such  violence,  as  to  beat  in 
the  stone  it  fell  against,  and  break  part  of  the  shaft,  while  the 
joinings  of  the  same  shaft  have  not  been  in  the  least  opened  by  the 
shock.*' 

The  advantages  of  this  system  have  been  tried  in  the  ship 
Thunderer  (now  Talavera),  and  its  superior  strength  was 
allowed  by  a  report  from  the  officers  of  the  yard  at  Ply- 
month.  The  frame  of  this  vessel  was  by  this  means  formed 
of  smaller  pieces  of  timber  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed,  and  the  a4option  of  the  plan  will  thus  prove  of  ■ 
national  advantage. 

The  author  proceeds  with  several  details,  in  which  wc  do 
not  mean  to  follow  him,  to  shew  the  superior  accommoda- 
tion thus  gained  in  point  of  room ;  and  the  greater  fa^^^ 
cility,of  freeing  the  hold  from  water;  from  the  mann^in 
the  timbers  are  united  at  the  bottom,  the  loss  of  tha  • 
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planks  attached  to  the  keel,  or  even  of  the  keel  itself,  will  like^* 
wise  not  be  fatal  as  it  was  on  the  old  plan.  He  sums  np  the 
advantages  obtained  tbos : 

*'  The  priaciple  now  recommended  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  materials,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  ne- 
eessaiy  curvature  will  be  obviated.  It  also  aflbrds  protection  Irom 
worms  externally,  and  vermin  internally.  Leaks  may  be  more 
easily  discovered  and  stopped  than  by  the  old  method ;  and  in  point 
of  additional  strength  there  can  be  no  doobt/* 

The  Paper  is  illustrated  by  plates,  which  are  indeed  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  understanding  the  details,  and  there- 
fore we  have  not  entered  into  them. 

The  next  Paper  we  shall  at  present  notice  is  No.  15,  on 
the  errors  in  longitude  as  determined  by  chronometers  at 
sea,  by  Mr.  Fisher,  well  known  as  astronomer  in  the  former 
arctic  expedition.     He  commences  by  observing, 

*'  The  determination  of  the  longitude  at  sea  by  timekeepers  is 
so  exceedingly  easy,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  observations  and 
calculations  employed,  and  from  the  general  practicability  of  the 
method,  as  to  render  chronometers,  in  the  present  Improved  state 
of  navigation,  almost  indispensable  articles  in  the  equipment  of 
ships  for  foreign  service ;  and  I  shall  feel  happy  if  the  following 
observations  may,  In  any  way,  contribute  to  the  more  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  longitude  by  this  method.  The  sudden  altera- 
tion in  the  rates  of  chronometers,  when  taken  on  board  ships,  has 
been  frequently  observed  by  intelligent  seamen,  and  Is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessels.  Before,  however,  I  attempt 
to  account  for  this  alteration,  I  shall  first  prove  that  it  actually 
takes  place ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  shall  relate  the  circumstancea 
connected  with  the  chronometers  on  board  the  -Dorothea  and 
Trent,  commanded  by  Capt.  Buchan,  which  occurred  during  the 
late  voyage  to  the  North  Pole.**    ' 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Spits- 
bergen, the  chronometers  on  board  the  Dorothea  were  found 
to  be  rapidly  gaining  on  their  former  rates,  as  determined  in 
London,  previous  to  the  ship*s  sailing.  This  appeared  by 
a  comparison  of  the  longitude,  as  determined  from  the  chro- 
nometers and  from  lunar  observations. 

An  opportunity  soon  afterwards  occurred,  of  observing  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  chronometers  by  removing  them  on 
shore.  They  were  landed  on  an  island,  where  a  temporary 
observatory  was  erected ;  and  here  it  was  found  that  the  ac- 
celeration immediately  ceased.  In  some  of  the  instruments 
flie  alteration  wai^  very  sudden,  and  in  all  very  considerable ; 
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and  wbeB  tiAen  on  board  agidn,  they  quickly  regained  their 
accelerated  rates. 

This  acceleration  is  not  peculiar  to  these  high  latitudes ;  it 
was  observed  very  soon  after  the  chronometers  were  put  on 
board  in  the  river ;  and  upon  arriving  at  Shetland  it  was  ako 
very  remarkable.  Several  other  instances  of  the  same  thing  are 
recorded,  as  having  been  observed  by  difiTerent  navigators;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  cause. 

That  the  acceleration  does  not  arise  from  the  motion  of  the 
vessels  is  evident ;  since  it  was  observed  in  the  instruments 
on  board  the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  when  the  ships  were  firmly 
beset  with  ice ;  also  when  the  experiment  of  taking  them  on 
shore  was  performed,  the  ships  were  riding  at  anchor  close 
to  the  shore  without  any  perceptible  motion.  The  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  were  constantly  registered ;  but  their 
changes  had  not  the  least  correspondence  with  the  change  of 
rates.  It  appeared  therefore  to  Mr.  Fisher,  that  the  accele* 
ration  arose  entirely  from  the  magnetic  action  exerted  by  the 
iron  in  the  ship  on  the  inner  rim  of  the  balance,  which  is 
made  of  steel. 

Experiments  were  then  tried  by  placing  magnets  of  twelve 
inches  in  length,  in  different  positions,  at  the  distance  of  two 
inches  from  the  balances  of  several  excellent  chronometers, 
and  in  the  plane  of  the  balances.  The  North  and  South  poles 
were  applied  alternately  at  each  quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  the  rates  in  each  instance  compared  with  an 
accurate  clock  regulated  by  observation*  The  results  are 
given  in  tables,  and  it  appears  that  in  almost  all  positions 
the  chronometers  gained  considerably.  The  magnets  were 
likewise  placed  in  different  positions  out  of  the  planes  of  the 
balances ;  the  results  were  similar,  differing  only  in  quantity. 
Upon  placing  the  magnets  very  near  to  the  rim  of  the  Im- 
lances,  the  acceleration  was  extremelv  rapid. 

Mr.  Fisher  says  in  conclusion,  P.  is06, 

**  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  chronometers  will  be  gene- 
tally  accelerated  (particularly  if  their  balances  have  not  received 
polarity  by  the  too  near  approach  of  any  thing  magnetical)  on  ship 
bourd.  It  appears  probable,  likewise,  that  the  force  of  the  ba- 
lance-springs is  affected  in  the  same  way ;  since  it  ib  well  known, 
that  chronometers  having  gold  balance-springs,  although  more  diT- 
ficult  to  adjust,  yet  keep  better  rates  at  sea  than  the  others." 

He  then  observes,  that  at  sea,  the  rates  determined  on 
shore  must  not  be  trusted  to.  If  the  rates  are  determined 
on  board,  the  chronometers  most  be  kept  in  the  same  place 
and  position  virith  respect  to  the  ship. 
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<!  If  tliese  precautiQn«  are  pot. attended  to,  land  will  appear  to 
be  considerably  to  the  westward  of  its  true  position.  This  is  par- 
ticularly exemplified  in  the  observations  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Phipps ; 
from  which,  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast  on  the  West  side  of 
East  Greenland  has  been  placed  nearly  l^  degree  too  much  to  the 
westward,  by  reason  of  the  acceleration  of  his  chronometers. 
The  same  circumstances  would  have  occurred  with  the  chrono- 
meters  in  both  of  the  ships,  Dorothea  axrd  Trent,  in  the  late  voyage, 
had  not  the  longitude  been  otherwise  determined.  It  is  therefore 
highly  requisite,  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  a  circumstance 
so  much  connected  with  the  improvement  of  geography,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  seaman." 

As  an  Appendix  to  this  Paper,  (here  is  given  a  coromatii- 
cation  from  Mr.  Coleman,  teacher  of  navigation,  containing' 
a  detailed  account  of  a  number  of  similar  observations  made 
by  himself  and  others  in  various  ships.  The  cause  however 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected. 

No.  18,  is  a  paper  by  the  Kev.  F.  J.  H.  Wollaston, 
giving  an  account  of  some  observations  made  with  bis  ther- 
mometrical  barometer  for  measuring  elevalions.  This 
beautiful  and  ingenious  instrument  was  first  described  by  its 
inventor  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1817,  Part  2; 
and  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  per- 
fectly familiar  with  it  we  will  briefly  describe  the  principles 
of  its  construction.  Under  a  less  pressure,  or  which  is  ob- 
vionsty  the  same  thing,  at  a  greater  height  in  the  atmosphere 
water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  212^;  observing 
therefore  the  boiling  temperature  on  any  eminence,  its  height . 
may  be  calculated  above  that  of  some  other  place  where  the. 
boiling  temperature  is  also  known.  This  is  to  be  effected 
by  having  some  rule  to  shew  the  correspondence  of  variation 
in  the  boiling  point  with  the  variation  of  the  barometer  ;«7« 
and  for  small  heights  these  variations  correspond  equably  or 
nearly  so.  Mr.  W.  found  that  a  difference  of  one  degree 
Fahrenheit,  in  the  boiling  point,  was  equivalent  to  a  diffe- 
rence of  0*605  inch  of  the  barometer  nearly  ;  and  for  small 
heights  the  same  quantity  continues  for  each  successive 
degi'ee  of  depression  in  the  boiling  point ;  the  height  may 
therefore  be  calculated  by  known  rules  as  if  deduced  from 
observation  of  the  barometer. 

The  instrun^ent  here  employed  is  nothing  more,  than  a 
thermometer  constructed  so  as  to  be  applicabre  to  the  very 
accurate  measurement  of  these  particular  heats ;  its  peculi- 
arities are  chiefly  these :  A  very  large  balb  and  a  very  small 
lobe  thus  shewing  the  expansions  to  much  greater  delicacv. 
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A  short  length  of  wider  tube  close  to  the  bolb  to  recelre  all 
(he  expansion  between  the  common  heats  and  boiling. 

At  the  top  of  the  tab'^  a  small  receptacle  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  may  be  contained,  but  which  will  not  run 
down  the  tube  unless  the  mercflry  below  be  expanded  so 
high  as  to  join  it,  in  which  case  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it 
may  be  skilfully  detached  and  brought  into  the  tube.  The 
use  of  this  is  to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  mercury. 
80  that  on  boiling,  it  may  stand  at  any  required  height  in  the 
tube,  which  will  be  diflerent  according  to  the  different  eleva- 
tions to  be  measured. 

The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  arbitrarily  graduated,  and 
the  value  of  the  parts  found  by  comparison  with  a  common 
thermometer.  In  the  6rst  instrument  which  Mr.  W.  de- 
scribed ia  his  paper  in  the  Transactions,  1817,  Part  2,  P 
Fahrenheit  «was  equal  to  2f)3  parts  of  his  scale.  In  that 
described  in  the  present  paper,  it  was  equal  to  225. 

In  the  present  paper  the  author  de^scribes  a  trial  of  the 
instrument  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  considerable 
heights,  his  previous  observations  having  been  confined  to 
very  small  elevations.  And  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  are 
additional  considerations  to  be  attended  to  which  are  not 
necessary  in  the  others*  Of  these  we  proceed  to  give  a  short 
outline. 

In  a  considerable  range  of  pressures,  the  boiling  points 
will  not  vary  uniformly  :  but  their  rate  of  variation  may  bo 
easily  found,  on  this  consideration;  that  the  barometrical 
pressure  under  which  water  will  boil  at  a  given  temperature, 
IS  the  same  thing  as  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  at  that  tempe- 
rature, and  this  is  a  quantity  which  may  be  readily  determined ; 
several  philosophers  having  given  rules  for  that  purpose  ; 
the  latest  and  probably  the  best  is  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Ure  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1818,  Part  2 ; 
and  this  is  that  which  Mr.  W.  has  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
his  calculation,  for  supplying  this  necessary  correction  in 
measuring  heights  by  his  instrument. 

Dr.  Ure's  law  is  this,  that  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  at 
212*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  being  thirty  inches,  for 
every  successive  10  degrees  lower,  the  last  elasticity  must 
be  divided  by  1.23, 1.24,  &c.  increasing  the  last  figure  by 
unity. 

For  the  pi'esent  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  for 
temperatures  intermediate  between  each  10th  degree,  and  a 
table  is  given  of  the  result  from  214''  to  202^  to  which  are 
annexed  the  corresponding  elevations  deduced  from  the 
differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  pressures  by  known  rules. 
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Aoother  operation  was  necessary  for  comparing  tlie  indi- 
cations of  the  particular  instrument  employed  witn  those  of 
the  barometer.  At  a  ni^ean  pressure*  a  difiference  of  1^ 
Fahrenheit  in  the  boiling  point  was  found  to  correspond  to 
a  difiTerence  of  0*605  of  the  barometer ;  also  one  inch  of  the 
barometer  to  372  parts  of  the  scale  of  this  instrument,  and 
consequently  1®  Fahrenheit  to  225  parts.  A  table  is  given 
shewing  the  heights  corresponding  to  the  different  points 
of  boiling,  as  shewn  by  the  scale  of  this  instrument;  and  by 
a  simple  proportion  they  may  be  applied  to  other  instruments 
of  the  same  kind,  of  greater  or  less  sensibility. 

Mr.  W.  then  proceeds  to  detail  his  observations  on  the 
height  of  Snowdon,  and  observes, 

**  As  the  instrument  I  was  about  to  employ  had  a  scale  of  only 
four  inches,  or  eight  hundred  parts,  and  ooidd  therefore  scarcely 
measure  at  its  utmost  limits  1900  feet,  it  was  necessary  on  a  height 
of  3550  feet  to  divide  the  wfa<rfe  measurement  into  two,  or  for 
greater  security  into  three  lengths,  and  it  became  therefore  a  fair 
trial  of  the  practical  use  of  the  instrument  in  every  respect/' 

The  height  of  Gregory's  New  Inn  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain above  Carnarvon  was  first  ascertained  to  be  299.6  feet, 
and  to  the  quay  m25  feet  more. 

A  position  was  taken  nearlyhalf  way  up^  where  the  in* 
strument  stood  on  boiling  at  782,  and  at  the  summit  at  88; 
descending  again  to  the  half  way  point  it  boiled  at  785^ 
therefore  Sie  mean  between  this  ana  ihe  former,  788.5  was 
taken. 

The  adiostment  of  the  instrument  (at  Gregory's)  having 
been  accidentally  deranged  in  ascending,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  a  new  measurement  in  descending ;  the  mercury  was 
tjierefore  expanded  out  of  the  tube  into  the  cup  at  the  top, 
and  as  much  of  it  detached  as  caused  it  to  stand  at  146  on 
boiling :  on  taking  it  down  to  Gregory^s  after  this  adjustment 
it  boiled  at  G95.  From  these  the  total  difference  of  die 
boiling  points  at  the  summit,  and  at  Gregory's  was  1251^ 
parts;  then  according  to  the  table  before  described,  the 
elevation  corresponding  to  this  difference  was  readily  found 
to  be  2985.5  feet ;  to  this  a  correction  was  to  be  applied  for 
the  expansion  of  the  column  of  air  between  two  stations  at 
different  temperatures.  The  rule  for  doing  this  was  given 
by  Gen.  Boy,  Philosophical  Transactions  1777;  to  save 
trouble  however  a  table  formed  from  his  mle  is  given  in  this 
paper.  The  oorrection  to  be  applied  in  the  present  case , 
made  the  height  3235.5  feet  from  Gregory^s  to  the  summit, 
imd  adding  the  height  from  thence  to  the  quay  at  Carnarvon, 
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the  whole  height  was  8546.25  feet  trigonometrically ;  Gen. 
Roy  foand  it  35554,  and  barometricaliy  8518.9. 

A  similar^  set  of  observations  were  made  on  Moel  Elio, 
another  mountain  near  Snowdon. 

The  author  also  describes  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  instrnment  and  the  convenience  of  using  iL 

No.  19*  consists  of  a  number  of  curious  observations  on 
sounds  inaudible  bjr  certain  ears,  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  His 
observations  do  not  relate  to  that  mere  general  dulness  to 
impressions  of  all  kinds  of  souiidy  which  constitutes  ordinary 
deafness,  but  to  certain  peculiarities  which  be  has  found  with 
respect  to  partial  insensibility^  in  different  states  of  the  ear, 
ana  in  different  individuals.  He  has  found  that  an  ear 
which  would  be  considered  as  perfect  with  regard  to  the 
generality  of  sounds,  may  at  the  same  time  be  completely  in* 
sensible  to  such  as  are  at  one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the 
scale  of  musical  notes,  the  hearing  or  not  hearing  of  which 
seems  to  depend  wholly  on  the  pitch  or  frequency  of  vibra« 
tion  constituting  the  note  and  not  upon  the  intensity  or 
Joudness  of  the  noise. 

He  found  by  experiment,  that  when  the  mouth  and  nose 
are  shut,  the  tympanum  may  be  so  exhausted  by  a  forcible 
attempt  to  take  breath  by  expansion  of  the  chest,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  is  strongly  felt  upon  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  and  that  in  this  state  of  tension,  his  ear  be- 
came insensible  to  grave  tones,  without  losing  in  any  degree 
the  perception  of  sharper  sounds.  He  found  that  his  ear 
could  thus  be  rendered  insensible  to  all  notes  below  F  marked 
by  the  bass  cliff.  He  perceived  the  sharp  sound  produced 
by  tapping  the  table  with  the  nail,  but  not  the  deep  sound 
occasioned  by  beating  it  with  his  hand;  and  enumerates 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind.  A  similar  tension  of  the  ear 
is  produced  in  the  first  immersion  of  the  diving  bell,  and  the 
same  effects  observed.  Having  thus  considered  the  effects 
produced  by  artificial  tension,  he  proceeds  to  observe  the 
insensibility  to  certain  sounds  in  the  natural  and  healthy 
state  of  the  ear ;  the  general  account  which  he  gives  of  these 
pluenomena  is  as  follows  :— 

^  In  the  natural  healthy  state  of  the  human  ear»  there  does  not 
teem  to  be  any  strict  limit  to  our  power  of  discerning  low  sounds. 
In  listening  to  those  pulsatory  vibrations  of  the  air  of  which  sound 
consists,  if  they  become  less  and  less  firequent,  we  may  doubt  at 
what  point  tones  suited  to  produce  any  musical  effect  terminate; 
yet  all  persons  but  those  whose  organs  are  nalpably  defective,  con- 
tiaiie  senlble  of  vibratory  motion,  until  it  becomes  a  mere  tremor^ 
whioii  may  be  felt,  and  even  almost  ooonted* 
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**  On  lfa«  contrarji  if*  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  opposite  ex« 
tremity  of  the  scale  of  audible  sounds,  and  with  a  aenes  of  pipes 
exceeding  each  other  in  sharpness,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of 
them  successively  upon  the  ears  of  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  we  shall  find  (^ven  within  the  range  of  those  tones  which 
are  produced  for  their  musical  effects)  a  very  distinct  and  striking 
difference  between  the  powers  of  different  individuals,  whose  organs 
of  hearing  are  in  other  respects  perfect,  and  shall  have  reason  to 
infer,  that  human  hearing  in  general  is  more  confined  than  has  been 
supposed,  with  regard  to  its  perception  of  very  acute  sounds,  and 
has,  probably,  in  every  instance",  some  definite  limit,  at  no  great 
distance,  beyond  the  sounds  ordinarily  heard.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  several  instances  of  per-* 
sons  insensible  to  acute  sounds,  chiefly  those  which  constitate 
the  cries  of  several  sorts  of  animals,  and  are  above  the  ordi- 
nary range   of  musical   notes.     The  lowest  limit  to  acute 
bearing,  which  he  has  discovered,  is  in  a  person  who  was 
imable  to  hear  the  chirping  of  the  sparrow,  which  is  estimated 
^t  about  four  octaves  above  the  middle  E  of  the  piano-forte. 
The  next  step  is  deafness  to  the  chirping  of  the  house-cricket, 
which  is  several  notes  higher :  this  deafness  is  less  rare  than 
the  lasty  though  by  no  means  common.    Inability  to  hear  the 
squeak  of  the  bat  is  not  very  rare :  this  is  probably  an  octave 
higher  than  the  sparrow.    The  chirping  often  heard  in  hedges 
during  a  summer's  evening,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Gryllns  Campestris,  is  inaudible  to  many  persons ;  and  there 
is  a  cry  of  some  other  species  of  Gryllus  probably,  which  is 
still  more  generally  inaudible,  and  was  never  heard  by  Dr. 
W.  himself,  when  his  friends  noticed  it :  this  and  some  other 
pounds  may  probably  reach  an  octave  higher  than  the  bat. 
.    From  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  author  has  wit* 
Hessed  the  limit  to  acuteness  of  hearing,  and  from  the  distinct 
anocession  of  steps  which  he  could  enumerate,  he  is  inclined 
to  think,  that  at  the  limit  of  bearing,  the  interval  of  a  single 
liote  between  two  sounds,  may  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
higher  note  inaudible,  although  the  lower  note  is  beard  di8« 
tinctly. 

**  The  range  of  human  hearing  comprized  between  the  lowest 
liotes  of  die  organ,  and  the  highest  known  cry  of  insects,  includes 
more  than  nine  octaves,  the  whole  pf  which  are  distiactlv  percep- 
tible by  most  ears,  although  the  vibrations  of  a  note  ai  Ihe  hkber 
extreme  are  six  or  seven  hundred  fold  more  firequent  than  thoae 
which  constitute  the  gravest  audible  sound. 

**  Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmospheisB 
Co  prevent  the  existence  of  vibrations^  incomparably  mote  freeueni 
than  any  of  which  we  are  conscious»  we  may  imagine^  that  yi4n»Tfl^a 
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like  the  GrjOi,  whofe  powers  appear  to  commeDoe  nearly  where 
ouTB  terminatey  may  have  the  faculty  of  hearing  still  sharper 
loimds,  which  at  present  we  do  not  know  to  exist :  and  that  thpre 
ipay  be  other  insects  hearing  nothing  in  common  with  us,  but  en* 
dued  with  a  power  of  exciting,  and  a  sense  that  perceives  vibrations 
of  the  same  nature,  indeed,  as  those  which  constitute  our  ordinary 
sounds,  but  so  remote,  that  the  animals  who  perceive  them  may  be 
laid  to  possess  another  sense,  agreeing  with  our  own,  solely  in  the 
medium  by  which  it  is  excited,  and  possibly  wholly  unaffected  by 
those  slower  vibrations  of  which  we  are  sensible." 

No.  21,  is  an  enquiry  into  a  long  agitated  question  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  method 
of  maltiplying  engraved  plates.  '*  Having  believed  for  many 
years,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  **  that  water  was  an  elastic  fluid, 
I  was  indnced  to  make  some  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
fact."  His  experiments  were  conducted  on  the  following 
principle : — ^a  strong  water-tight  cylinder,  had  a  rod  sliding 
into  it  at  one  end,  so  secured  that  no  water  conld  enter  with 
it,  and  having  a  ring  sliding  on  the  rod,  which  on  its  being 
pushed  in>  and  then  recovering  its  former  position,  would* 
mark  the  distance  to  which  it  had  been  forced  in ;  this  was 
contained  in  the  tube  of  a  cannon,  fixed  vertically  in  the 
earth ;  the  mouth  being  upwards,  and  securely  stopped,  ex- 
cept at  one  aperture,  to  which  was  fixed  a  small  forcing 
pomp,  by  which  water  could  be  forced  in;  there  was  also 
anodier  small  aperture,  having  a  valve  kept  close  by  a  lever, 
with  a  weight  attached,  and  by  the  weight  necessary  to  keep 
it  closed,  the  degree  of  pressure  was  estimated. 

Water  being  forced  in  till  the  valve  indicated  a  pressure 
of  100  atmospheres,  the  inclosed  instrument  (which  Mr.  P. 
calls  a  piezometer)  was  taken  out,  and  by  the  place  of  the 
ring,  the  rod  had  been  forced  in  eight  inches, 

**  shewing,"  says  Mr.  P.  **  a  compression  of  about  one  per 
cent.  We  have  seen,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  to  be  able  to 
produce  this  degree  of  compression,  three  per  cent,  must  be  pumped 
mto  the  gun.  This  fact  proves,  either  that  the  gun  expands,  or 
that  the  water  enters  the  pores  of  the  cast-iron ;  it  is  probable  both 
thcK  circumstances  contribute  to  produce  this  effect.'* 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  ^iokiug  the. piezometer  ta 
the  depth  of  500  fathoms  in  the  fea,^a  pressure  equal  to 
about  iOO  atmospheres.  When  drawn  tip,  the  ring  indicated 
the  same  pressure  as  before. 

A  strong  bottle,  tightly  corked  and  sealed,  was  let  dowi^ 
ISO  fathoms;  and  no  change  was  produced. 

When  let  down  220  fathom^,  to«  pressure  forced  a  small 
quantity  of  water  into  it  through  the  seaM  coverings. 
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On  being  drawn  ap  from  300  fathomsi  only  a  part  of  the 
bottle  remained  attached  to  the  cord;  the  cork  was  com- 
pressed into  half  its  length,  and  the  iM)yerings  torn;  the 
water  under  that  great  pressure  must  have  been  forced  in, 
and  that  in  a  very  condensed  state,  so  that  on  bringing  it  ap 
into  an  ordinary  pressure  it  expanded*  burst  the  bottle,  and 
compressed  the  cork. 

Another  bottle,  tried  in  a  similar  way,  at  270  fathoms, 
came  up  nearly  fuU  of  water,  which  when  poured  out  effer* 
vesced. 

A  strong  bottle,  with  a  cemented  glass  stopper,  in  a  can* 
vass  bag,  wps  let  down  to  500  fathoms,  and  when  drawn  up, 
had  been  crashed  to  pieces. 

Another  had  the  cork  driven  in,  and  was  nearly  filled. 

Mr.  P.,  however,  considered,  that  for  an  exact  measure  of 
the  compression  this  piezometer  was  insufficient,  owing  to  the 
increased  friction  upon  the  rod,  caused  by  the  collapsing  of 
the  leather  collar  Uirongh  which  it  moved,  from  the  great 
pressure.  He  constructed,  therefore,  another  instrumei|t, 
which  under  the  same  circamstances  indicated  double  the 
pressure :  this  new  piezometer  was  a  cylinder,  having  at  the 
top  an  aperture,  closed  by  a  valve,  opening  inwards,  through 
which  water  might  enter;  the  cvlinder  was  somewhat  flat* 
tened  about  the  middle ;  it  was  filled  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
whose  weight  was  accurately  known,  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  under  a  pressure  of  336 
atmospheres;  and  on  being  taken  out  and  weighed,  there 
was  found  an  increase  of  water  amounting  to  8i  per  cent. ; 
the  flattened  part  of  the  cylinder  yielding  to  the  expansion 
of  the  water  when  taken  out  of  the  press :  the  water  had  been 
previously  boiled,  and  was  kept  at  the  temperature  of  48^ 
during  the  experiment. 

Mr.  P.  concludes  by  promising  some  further  experiments 
made  by  a  machine  which  will  produce  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure than  the  hydraulic  press ;  and  thus  the  ratio  of  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  will  be  ascertained  to  much  greater  pre* 
cision  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 


Art.  VII.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant.  By  WiBiam 
Turner,  Esq.  In  Three  Volumes^  with  Platee.  8vo. 
81.  as.    Murray.    1821. 


This  journal  has  now  been  published  tooie  little  time; 
when  we  remember  the  ability  which  is  displayed  by  the 
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writer,  and  tiie  liYely  and  permanent  interest  which  attaches 
to  Ae  countries  which  he  aescribes,  we  thiak  that  some  apo- 
logy is  due  to  him,  for  not  having  taken  an  earlier  notice  o( 
his  book.  While  we  admit  that,  in  the  mean  time,  many 
pnblications  have  been  praised  by  us,  whose  intrinsic  merite 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  volomes  before  as,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  we  must  also  state,  that  we  doubt  whether  there 
have  been  many  of  such  formidable  dimensions.  Three  large 
well-filled  octavo  volumes,  containing  upwards  of  1500  pages, 
offer  a  prospect,  to  a  reviewer  particularly,  who  reads  merely 
in  the  way  of  his  trade,  which  it  requires  some  strength  of 
resolution  to  encounter.  After  being  once  fairly  embarked 
with  our  author,  we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  we  con- 
tinued to  accompany  him  without  any  violent  effort  of  reso- 
lution ;  because  he  is  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  and  of  a 
very  agreeable  temper,  and  writes  wtth  great  ease  and 
sprightliness ;  but  otherwise,  there  is  sad  lack  of  solid  mat* 
ter  in  his  journal,  compared  with  its  length,  or  rather  a  sad 
abundance  of  nothing  at  all  in  it  We  open,  for  example^ 
completely  at  random  in  the  first  volume  that  is  under  our 
hand,  and  we  meet  with  the  following  diary. 


<«  [Thennoneter  86,  midnight  78.]  JPrtdby,  Jtify  lith.  In  the 
iDommg  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  AmZf  at  whose  house  I  found  Mr. 
Sourour,  aod  my  friend  Pandazi,  who  were  just  arrived  firom  Da- 
nuetta,  and  mean  to  slay  here  ten  or  twenty  days.  I  dined  at  the 
convent,  and  wrote  till  supper,  which  I  took,  as  usual,  with  Mr. 
Bogus.  In  the  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vondiziano,  to 
whom  I  had  written  from  Jaffii,  to  know  in  what  state  of  health 
was  Cyprus,  as  I  much  wished  to  pay  it  another  visit  on  my  return. 
He  replies,  that  this  year  there  is  very  little  fever,  but  adds,  that 
July  and  August  are  the  worst  months  for  it,  so  that  I  fear  to  visit 
it.  He  add^  that  the  French  Consul  of  Cjrprus  had  been  mad 
csough  to  mount  the  cooarde  tricolare,  which,  however,  he  has 
been  fiiroed  to  take  down  again."— Vol«  II.  p.  S85. 

Sorely  Mr.  Turner  must  suppose  that  the  public  have  a  most 
impertinent  cnriositv  respecting  him  and  his  affairs,  if  heima« 
gines  that  thev  will  pay  their  money  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  such  particulars  as  these.  It  is  very  well  for  travellers  to 
publish  their  journals ;  and  we  admit,  that  in  many  respects, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  form  in  which  books  of  tra- 
vels can  be  written ;  but  such  details  as  we  have  just  now 
quoted,  (and  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  any  part  of  the  vo* 
lames  in  which  similar  details  are  not  recorded)  belong  not  to 
the  journal  of  a  man*s  travels,  but  to  a  diary  of  his  life ;  and 
without  imparting  ejtfaer  profit  or  pleasure  to  the  reader^ 
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serve  no  other  end  except  to  make  waste  paper*  Had  the 
work  before  as,  instead  of  being  protracted  to  three  volames^ 
been  contracted  by  one  half,  and  published  in  conseqaence, 
at  one  half  of  its  present  price,  we  think  it  very  likely  that  it 
would  have  obtained  extensive  popularity.  As  it  is,  we  do 
not  believe  that  its  circulation  has  been  considerable ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope,  that  aOter  a  few  more  examples  of  this, 
which  we  are  convinced,  is  a  very  common  effect,  both  book- 
sellers  and  authors  will  at  last  learn,  that  if  they  mean  to 
consult  their  own  respective  interests,  they  must  also  consult 
the  patience  and  the  pockets  of  the  public. 

But,  however,  notwithstanding  the  vast  variety  of  unde- 
sirable information  which   these  volumes  contain,  there  is 
still  enough  of  other  particulars  in  them,  to  justify  us  in  re* 
commendiug  the  work  to  our  readers,  as  exhibiting  a  very 
lively,  and  certainly  a  faithful  picture  of  the  different  coun* 
tries  which  it  describes.     These  countries  possess,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  peculiar  interest  from  political  circum- 
stances ;  and  with  reference  to  these  last,  we  know  not  any 
book  which  the  reader  could  consult  with  more  advantage. 
Mr.  Turner's  motives  in  visiting  the  several  places  of  which 
he  has  given  an  account,  were,  it  is  true,  of  a  general  nature ; 
dnd  originated,  probably,  from  the  effects  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation, more,  than  from  any  other  single  cause;  but  the  ca- 
pacity in  which  he  went  abroad,  as  secretary  to  our  ambaissa- 
dor  at  the  Porte,  appears  to  have  made  him  more  alive  to 
the'  political  relations  of  the  people  among  whom  he  travelled, 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  been ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  without  forgetting  the  principal  attraction,  which  the 
towns  and  islands  of  the  Levant  must  always  possess  in  the 
mind  of  a  scholar,  he  still  keeps  his  eye,  very  steadily^  upon 
the*  feelings  of  the  people,  the  character  of  their  governors, 
the  state  of  their  agriculture,  commerce,  religion,  and  other 
particulars  of  a  similar  nature,  which  just  at  the  present  mo* 
ment,  may  almost  be  said  to  supersede,  in  our  imagination, 
even  those  classical  recollections,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  form  the  predominating  object  of  our  curiosity,  in  tak- 
ing up  a  book  of  travels,  such  as  the  present.  In  the  extracts 
which  we  propose  to  make  from  Mr.  Tum'er's  Journal,  we 
shall  rather  endeavour  t6  impart  a  general  idea  of  the  cba* 
racter  of  its  contents  to  the  reader,  than  of  those  particalar 

Isarts  of  it  that  may  seem  to  throw  light  upon  the  probable 
ssue  of  the  present  contest;  for  after  all,  the  informatien 
it  contains,  as  to  this  point,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  4brm 
any  foundation  for  opinion  on  this  ^subject ;  and  if  our  Ex- 
tracts be  desultory,  they  will|  on  that  aceonntf  only  convey 
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a  norc^  just  notion  of  tbe  work  itself,  which,  from  the  yory 
form  of  it;  is  necessarily  without  any  systematic  arrangement. 
Mr.  Tamer  left  England  in  1813,  in  the  snite  of  Mr. 
Lister,  and  did  not  return  till  1817 ;  so  that  the  present  vo* 
lamas  are  the  result  of  five  years  absence  passed  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  in  Greece,  Constantinople,  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor;  after 
having  given  this  summary  of  the  theatre  of  action,  we  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  notice,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur* 
red  to  us,  as  we  read  the  volumes,  a  few  of  the  incidents  or  re- 
marks, which  we  noted  down  as  most  remarkable.  And  here 
the  first  person  of  whom  we  shall  speak  is  Lord  Byron.  Every 
thing  connected  with  his  Lordship  is  considered  as  matter 
of  public  interest;  and  we  were  therefore  a  good  deal  mor- 
tified to  find,  that  what  we  had  always  considered  as  the  most 
praise-worthy  action  of  his  whole  life,  turns  out  to  be  no- 
thing more  Uian  what  we  ourselves,  in  our  younger  days, 
could  probably  have  performed. 

**  I  took  the  opportunity  of  this  visit  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  try 
the  htstorical  probability  of  Leander's  exploit.  This  had  excited 
my  cnnosity  more  than  ever,  since  the  experiment  ef  Lord  Byron, 
who,  when  he  expressed  such  confidence  of  having  proved  its  prac^ 
ticability,  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  Leander  swam  over  both 
ways,  with  and  against  the  tide,  whereas  he  only  performed  the 
easiest  part  of  the  task,  by  swimming  with  it  from  Europe  to  Asia« 
For  the  tide  does  not  here  run  strait  down,  parallel  with  the  banks, 
but  having  been  dashed  violently  into  the  Bay  oFMaito,  is  by  the 
re-action  thrown  to  the  opposite  shore  lower  down  ;  and  thus  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  guff,  flows  transversely  from  the  European  to 
the  Asiatic  coast,  whence  it  is  again  thrown  off  with  vehemence  into 
the  Archipelago.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  thrown  into  the  stream, 
on  this  part  of  the  European  bank,  must  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore. 
Both  the  emulators  of  Leander  quoted  by  Lord  B.  did  only  this  *. 
I  attempted  to  swim  across  from  Asia  to  Europe,  starting  from  the 
northerly  side  of  the  castle :  but  the  current  was  so  completely  in  my 
teeth,  that  with  the  most  unremitted  and  violent  exertion,  I  did  not, 
in  tweiity-five  minutes,  advance  more  than  one  hundred  yards,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  give  it  up  from  utter  exhaustion.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  swimming  from  my  childhood,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  no  man  could  have  strength  to  swim  a  mile  and  a 
half,  (the  breadth  f  pf  the  strait  in  the  narrowest  spot,  a  little  nor- 


*  Dr.  Clarke  sayt,  that  the  verrant  of  tlic  Imperial  Consul,  swam  OTcr  butU 
'roai  Asia  to  Europe,  and  from  Europe  to  Asia.  As,  bowever,  his  authoritias 
*crt  piobablv  the  Jewi  of  the  town,  who,  in  relating  it  to  lue,  only  mentioned 
^  iMfiflf  awam  from  Europe  to  Asia,  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  their  state- 


f  If  Herodotus  be  correct  in  assigning  seven  stadia,  (Mimcthinjr  lc>!»  thaM 
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therly  of  the  catde)  againtt  such  sfnirreDt;  and  higher  Up  or  lover 
down,  the  stmit  widew  so  ooosiderablyy  that  he  would  save  little  la- 
bour by  changing  his  |dace  of  atarting.  I  therefore  treat  the  tale 
of  Leander'B  swimming  acroea  both  ways,  aa  one  of  those  ftbles,  to 
whidi  the  Greeka  wereso  ready  to  ffi?e  the  name  of  hiatoiy*  (ImtU 
quid  CfrdBcia  mendaxaiakt  in  histarkl.'*    Vol.  L  p.  4S. 

From  Lord  Byron,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  Grand 
Turk.  The  present  Sultan*  Mahmoud,  seems  to  be  so  exactly 
constituted  by  nature,  to  form  one  of  those  heroes  whom  his 
Lordship  is  fond  of  recommending  to  the  admiration  of  onr 
countrywomen,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  which 
Mr.  Turner  has  afforded  ua,  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  our  fair  readers,  in  his  favour ;  especially  at  a  moment  Uko 
the  present,  when  his  power  seems  to  be  in  jeopardy.  A  man  of 
more  determined  resolution  in  the  pursuit  of  bis  ends,  or  more 
reckless  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtains  them,  would  not 
Easily  be  found.  He  assassinates  those  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  passions  or  bis  power^  by  wholesale,  or  publicly  impales 
them,  Mrith  a  remorselessness  which,  in  poetry,  would  be 
anblime ;  for  he  has  the  blackest  hair»  and  the  palest  cheek, 
and  the  sternest  frown,  and  the  most  majestic  port,  and  is 
the  greatest  admirer  of  the  ladies  withal,,  of  any  Turk  in  his 
dominions.  The  traits  of  this  man's  barbarity  and  fanaticism 
occur  in  almost  every  part  of  these  volumes ;  and  his  courage 
seems  to  be  upon  a  par  with  fab  vices.  We  have  a  long  ac* 
count  of  the  ceremonial  of  introduction  to  his  presence,  to 
which  our  ambassador  submitted;  but  we  can  only  afford 
room  for  the  following  extract. 

*<  The  Sultan  was  sitting  at  one  end  of  it,  on  a  throne  formed  like 
a  four  posted  bed,  and  superbly  decorated.  The  seat,  of  black  vel. 
▼et,  was  covered  with  strings  of  fine  pearls,  and  from  the  top  were 
suspended  many  ostrich  eggs,  gilt  and  scattered  with  diamonds. 
The  dress  of  the  Sultan  was  also  magnificent.  His  turban  was  aur* 
mounted  by  a  splendid  diamond  aigrette  and  feather ;  his  pelisse 
was  of  the  finest  silk,  lined  with  the  most  valuable  sable  fur,  and  his 
girdle  was  one  mass  of  diamonds.  1  thought  him  the  handsonaest 
Turk  I  had  seen :  his  features  were  regular,  his  eyes  piercing,  and 
his  countenance  bore  the  character  of  fierce  determination,  which 
has  since  marked  his  conduct ;  it*s  deadly  paleness  was  strongly  con* 
trasted  with  the  deep  blackness  of  his  ample  beard,  produced  pro- 
bably by  artificial  dye ;  his  age  was  then  twenty«eight.  The  amlMtf- 


tbret  (|iiarteri  of  a  mile,  if  ten  ttadia  be  tt  nile,  and  fomething  moiv,  if 
eight)  as  the  breadth  of  the  Strait  iu  the  time  of  XeneR,  it  miiet  have  widcoed 
GowideriUily  liiice.  This  may  perhaps  have  been  effected  in  ttineby  the  ^Mmtcm 
el  the  eurrtBt* 
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vdor,  standing  close  before  hiin>  recited  his  speech  Jn  FVench, 
which  the  dragoman  of  the  Porte  translated,  and  the  reply  was 
spoken  by  the  kaimakam,  and  rendered  in  French  to  the  ambassa-* 
dor,  by  the  same  interpreter.  All  this  time,  the  Sultan  scarcely 
moved,  and  only  turned  his  head  twice,  but  his  eyes  were  very  busy, 
AH  his  attendants,  not  excepting  the  kaimakam,  stood  immoveable, 
with  their  bands  before  them,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground." 
Vol.  I.  p.  59. 

In  fact,  viewing  this  man  as  a  Turk,  that  is,  abstractedly 
froQi  all  considerations  of  morality,  (of  which  the  professors 
of  Mahometanism  appear  to  lose  even  the  idea,)  his  cha- 
racter is  well  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination.  In  ex- 
isting circumstances,  his  better  qualities  will  probably  only 
hasten  the  crisis  to  which  the  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe 
seems  to  be  rapidly  advancing ;  had  he  lived,  however,  a  few 
years  earlier,  he  would  probably  have  saved  the  empire. 
Our  anthor  tells  us,  (and  he  had  means  of  knowing)  that 
Mahmoad  is  possessed  of  powerful  abilities  and  a  most  active 
mind,  and  is  remarkably  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  ofhis  objects. 
He  has  a  strong  feeling  of  his  own  personal  superiority,  and 
of  the  sanctity  which  belongs  to  his  elevated  station ;  whUe 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  his  administration, 
has  impressed  upon  his  imagination  the  sentiment  of  his  pre-, 
destined  invincibility.  His  policy  for  the  restoration  of  his 
authority  in  the  provinces,  has  been  resolute  and  unvarying ; 
submitting  to  circumstances  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond 
that,  firm  and  inflexible,  and  never  retracting  any  steps 
which  he  has  once  taken,  or  compounding  upon  any  terms 
with  open  rebellion ;  but  the  great  object  of  his  soul,  and 
that  upon  which  all  his  faculties  are  bent,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  Janizaries ;  and  the  measures  which  he  has  pursued, 
would  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  Sultan,  and  would,  in- 
deed, long  since  have  been  fatal  to  himself,  except  that  being 
the  last  adult  of  his  family,  his  destruction  would  necessarily 

Slace  upon  the  throne  the  Tartar  race,  whom  the  Ottomans 
old  in  detestation. 

Our  anthor  estimates  the  number  of  the  Janizaries  at  about 
lfiO,000.  Most  of  them  have  no  other  military  employment, 
except  merely  to  attend  upon  the  sovereign  on  some  state 
occasions.  They  are  composed  of  the  tradesmen,  boatmen,. 
and  mechanics  of  the  capital ;  and  their  power  consists  merely 
in  their  onion,  and  the  enthusiastic  jealousy  with  which  they 
regard  the  slightest  invasion  of  their  privileges.  In  spite, 
however  of  numerous  insurrections,  and  repeated  attempts 
to  set  fire  to  Constantinople  (the  usual  mode  to  which  the 
Janizaries  resort,  in  order  to  terrify  the  divan,)  Mahmood 
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has  porsuted  for  years  id  his  determiDatioB  to  suppress  thenu 
He  first  tried  fair  means,  endeavoaring  to  win  over  the 
chiefs ;  but  this  failing,  his  present  plan  is  that  of  seizing  a 
oertain  number  of  them  nightly^  hurrying  them  off  in  boats 
to  the  castles  on  the  Bosphorns,  where  they  are  secretly 
strangled.  At  the  same  time»  private  orders  have  been  sent 
to  the  different  pachalics,  instructing  the  Pachas  to  re- 
sort to  similar  means  for  clearing  the  empire  of  these  tur* 
boient  troops ;  and  the  number  that  bias  been  destroyed  in 
this  last  way  is  large.  But  to  suppose  that  the  institution  can 
be  put  down  by  such  means  is  plainly  absurd.  It  only 
evinces  the  hatred  of  the  Sultan  against  these  Prietorian 
bands,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  is  prepared  to  resort 
to  any  extremities  rather  than  submit  to  their  dominion. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  been  more  frequently  or  laboriously 
described  than  Constantinople,  and  the  topographical  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  its  buildings  and  site,  m  various 
authors,  are,  we  believe,  extremely  exact. ,  The  description, 
however,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  given  us  of  the  impression 
which  a  first  view  of  this  capital  makes  upon  the  imagination 
of  a  European  is  extremely  lively. 

'<  Amid  the  novelties  that  strike  the  European  on  his  arrival,  no« 
thing  surprises  him  more  than  the  silence  that  pervades  so  large  a 
capital.  He  hears  no  noise  of  carts  or  carriages  rattling  through 
the  streets,  for  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  city,  except 
a  very  few  painted  carts — called  crabahs -^drawn  by  buffaloes,  m 
which  women  occasionally  take  the  air  in  the  suburbs,  and  which 
go  only  a  foot*s  pace.  The  only  sounds  he  hears  by  day,  are  the 
cries  of  bread,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  or  sherbet,  carried  in  a  large 
wooden  tray  on  the  head  of  an  itinerant  vender,  and  at  intervads  the 
barking  of  dogs  disturbed  by  the  foot  of  the  passenger. 

**  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  the  advantages 
promised  by  the  situation  of  the  city,  he  is  bitterly  disappointed 
on  walking  through  it,  to  find  himself  in  streets  roughly  paved,  if 
paved  at  all,  encumbered  with  filth,  and  crowded  wttk  lazy  ugly 
curs,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  muzzles  like  that  of  a  fox, 
short  ears  and  famished  looks,  who  lie  in  the  middle  of  them,  and 
only  rise  when  roused  by  blows  *•     He  is  amused  by  the  endless 


*  These  dugs  are  such  intolerable  nutsaoces,  that  v.\Mn  the  Turks  are  some* 
times  roui»ed  from  their  apathy  to  adopt  measures  fur  diininishiag'  their  numbers* 
-—In  the  rei;arn  of  Achmei  I.  (in  1613)  the  physicians  having  recommended  their 
rimivvalp  lest  they  should  commuoicate  yet  more  widely  the  infection  of  the 
plague,  at  that  time  raging  in  the  city,  the  Sultau  coosnltt^  the  Mufti  nn  Uie 
lawfulness  of  killing  theui ;  but  on  his  replying,  tlial  each  dog  had  a  soul,  and 
therefore  it  wss  not  lawfal  to  take  their  lives,  these  admirable  casuists  collected 
thein«  and  transported  theia  to  a  desert  island  near  Scutari^  tvbere  they  were 
starved  to  death.  — Aff^m'ra  lIi$tory  ft/the  VitQman  Fmpire^ 
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variety  of  turbans  worn  by  the  Turks  he  meets,  (whose  different  si- 
•toations  are  marked  by  the  form  and  colour  of  their  head^dreaB)^ 
sad  by  the  shapeless  figures  of  the  women^  who  are  all  covered  with 
a  htfge  wrapper  of  crimson,  blue,  or  green,  cloth,  and  with  folds  of 
linen  on  tbetr  beads,  which  so  completely  hide  the  whole  of  their 
&ce,  except  the  eyes  and  nose,  that  a  Turk  may  pass  his  wife  with, 
oat  recognising  her. 

^  The  contrast  between  Constantinople  and  an  European  dty,  is 
stiU  more  strongly  marked  at  night.  By  ten  o'clock  every  human 
voice  tt  hushed,  and  not  a  creature  is  seen  in  the  streets,  except  a 
few  patroles  and  the  innumerable  dogs,  which  being  regarded  as 
unclean  animals  by  the  Turks,  have  no  other  shelter  than  they  can 
find  under  gateways  and  benches  in  the  streets,  whence  at  intervals 
thej  send  forth  such  repeated  bowlings,  that  it  requires  practice  to 
be  able  to  sleep  in  spite  of  their  noise. — This  silence  is  occasionally 
and  frequently  disturbed  by  a  fire,  which  is  announced  by  the  pa- 
trole  striking  on  the  pavement  with  their  iron.shod  staves,  and 
calling  loudly  Yangenvar;  "  There  is  a  fire,"  on  which  the  fire- 
men  (mostly  Janizaries)  assemble,  and  all  ihe  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  conflagration  are  immediately  on  the  alert. 
If  it  be  not  quickly  subdued,  all  the  ministers  of  state  are  obliged 
to  attend,  and  if  it  threaten  extensive  ravages,  the  Sultan  himself 
must  appear,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  firemen.-— The  Turkish 
women  who  are  assembled  in  crowds,  choose  this  oportunity  to  re- 
proach him  for  the  ftults  of  his  government,  and  frequently  even 
Jaunch  out  into  violent  personal  abuse  of  him.''    Vol.  1.  p.  81. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Janizaries,  whenever  their  demands  are  resisted,  to  obtain 
satisfaction  by  firing  the  city.  In  another  part  of  the  volume, 
oar  anthor  describes  the  several  fires  which  have  taken  place 
wiAin  tbe  last  ten  years  in  that  capital.  The  number  and 
extent  of  them,  will  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader,  of  the 
comforts  of  a  life  spent  at  Constantinople.  In  September, 
1812,  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  3000  houses.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  another  fire  took  place  in  a  different 

Saarter  of  the  city,  destroying  1000  bouses.  In  1810, 
0,000  bonses  were  burnt  down  in  Pera.  On  the  15ih  of 
Aogost,  1816,  8000  houses  were  destroyed ;  to  say  nothing 
of  some  half  doaen  other  occasions,  which  we  forbear  to 
aMition,  as  the  damage  was  comparatively  slight,  though  in 
London  it  would  have  been  thought  far  otherwise. 

Soon  after  oar  anthor^s  arrival  in  Constantinople,  tho 
piagne  made  its  appearance ;  and  tbe  account  whieh  he  givea 
as  of  its  ravages,  is  indeed  anpalling.  Its  existence  was 
My  ascertained  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  had  carried  off  in  Constantinople,  aod 
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the  neig*libonrin|  villages  alone,  no  less  than  820,9d5  (persons 
of  whom  220,000  were  Turks,  and  only  twenty-five  wett, 
Franks ;  the  rest  were  Greeks  and  Armenians.  It  was  dread- 
ful, our  author  tells  ns,  to  visit  the  city  after  its  ravages  had 
ceased.  Whole  streets  were  depopulated,  and  the  smell  of 
the  tombs,  and  the  sight  of  the  rats  creeping  in  and  out, 
powerfully  affected  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  senses. 

That  part  of  our  author*s  travels  which  gave  him,  we  have 
no  doubt,  most  pleasure,  is,  we  tliink,  not  the  mott  entertain- 
ing to  the  reader.  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  Argos  and 
Platasa,  are  places  which  we  would  most  gladly  visit ;  but 
Ifaey  are  no  longer  interesting  in  description.  Besides,  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  in  writing,  an  idea  of  things  and  places  ; 
we  have  no  dotibt  that  the  Panorama  of  Athens  did  more  to 
impart  to  the  untravelled  spectator,  a  true  notion  of  that  re* 
nowned  city  and  the  scenery  around  it,  than  all  the  accounts 
of  all  the  travelfers  who  have  ever  published^  As  to  All 
Pacha,  whom  our  author  visited,  and  by  whom  be  was 
treated  with  much  civility,  he  has  been  so  long  a  standing 
dtsh  with  travellers  in  Greece,  and  besides,  we  have  so  lately 
had  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Hughes^s  account  of  him,  that 
our  readers  will  probably  praise  our  forbearance  ih  not  again 
reverting  to  that  extraordinary  personage;  but  we  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  extract  the  flattering  report  which  Mr. 
Turner  makes  of  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  country  under 
his  rule,  when  compared  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country,  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

**l  certainly  have  never  yet  seen  a  country  that  afforded  such 
profusion  and  such  variety  of  beautiful  prospects ;  and  its  appear- 
ance of  cultivation  was  a  delightful  relief  to  an  eye  that  had  so  long 
been  disgusted  by  the  barbarous  sterility  of  the  land  near  Constan- 
tinople. Of  its  superior  civilization^  pleasing  proofs  were  constantly 
afforded  by  the  marked  cheerfulness  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  num- 
ber oPneat  stone  villages,  whose  beauty  was  improved  bv  the  contrast 
that  the  verdure  round  them  afforded,  with  the  rocky  heights  of  the 
tremendous  mountains,  at  whose  base  they  stood,— -by  the  rich  fer^ 
tiiity  of  the  fields, — by  the  superioi*  appearance  of  the  houses,  each 
of  which,  without  a  single  e)tception^  had  a  fire>plaee  *,  (an  improve* 
ment  unknown  among  the  Turks  of  Constantinople*  whose  honsea 
are  of  wood^,'  and,  above  all,  by  thfe  superior  education  cf  its  inha* 
hitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  can  read  and  wri^  the  Romaic^  the 
pmsts  daify  teaching  the-  boys  -of  4he  towns  or  villages  in  the 
eburches^''    Vol.  I.  p.  16*.  ; 

'  *'  The  pedple  of  Albaaia  emineatty.  deserve  the  character  givca 

.  _  ■  _  t  ' 

*  The  hoofes  in  the  Murea  t04  ha?e  nearly  aU  fire-placef. 
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bjr  Thiicjdidesi  to  the  tohaWtan^  of  ih^  north  of  Greece, ^of 
being  ungovernable,  for  each  family  built  tbeir  houses  on  separate 
heights  of  the  mountainS|  from  whose  positions  they  were  constantly 
fighting  in  pursuance  of  their  hereditary  feuds.  The  roads  were 
formerbr  most  dangerous  from  tlie  number  and  audacity  of  the  rob- 
berSy  who  first  murdered  the  traveller,  and  afterwards  plundered  * ; 
but  the  severity  of  the  present  Pasha  lias  rendered  them  tolerably 
safe.  Great  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  watchfulness  with  which  he 
protects  the  property  of  tlie  labourer,  in  conseqiience  of  which,  the 
land  is  genially  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  (which,  near  Arta 
particularly,  eould  not  be  surpassed  in  England),  and,  at  the  tir^ 
of  my  visit,  he  had  in  his  grannry  the  prodace  in  com  of  ten  years, 
hmuat,  however,  be' confessed,  that  die  industry  of.  the  people  is 
immoderately  taxed.**     Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

,  If  snqh  be  the  natnral  resources  of  the  country,  that  it 
flourishes,  or  did  flourish,  even  under  the  rule  of  AH  Pacha, 
what  might  be  expected  from  Greece  under  still  more  fa- 
voara{)le  circumstaiices  ?  For  ourselves,  we  know  what  po- 
liticians may  think  of  seeing  the  Turkish  dominions  iu 
Europe  under  Russian  influence,  hut  if  they  can  only  be 
liberated  from  the  oppression  of  their  present  l^raut^,  we 
shall  most  heartily  rejoice.  If  the  Emperor  Alexander 
would  £^ee  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Poland, 
opoa  condition  of  receiving  in  return  Constantinople  and 
Greece,  we  think  that  all  parties  would  be  benefited  by  the 
compromi^.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  curiously  signiHcaut 
of  the  character  of  the  times,  than  the  apathy  which  appears 
to  prevail  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  issue  of  the  contest 
pow  commencing  between  the  Greeks  and  Ottom.^ns,  the 
Christians  and  Mabommedahs  of  Europe.  Because  the  poor 
Greeks  are  not  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  atid  a 
representative  form  of  government,  but  only  for  their  reli- 
gioo,  and  lives,  and  property,  and  for  all  that  every  nation 
in  Europe  except  themselves  possess,  their  c^use  excites  no 

Smpathy  in  the  breasts  of  modern  philanthropists.  If  any 
ing  could  demonstrate  the  cant  and  quackery  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  that  chatter  about  liberty,  of  which  we 
have  latterly  heard  so  much,  it  is  the  difierent  feeling  which 
.was  excited  by  the  Neapolitan  insurrection  as  compared 
,with  that  of  the  Greeks  at  present.  'We  do  hot  blame  people 
for  having  taken  an  intere&t  in  the  short-lived  revolution  at 
Naples,  but  why  were  our  ministers  to  risk  a  war  to  assist 


» ■■■ 


•  In  thw  ftko  thcif  ancient  and  modern  char;icter  agrefe  Thacydidcs  dwells 
tepeatediy  nn  tbc  pi ralical. character  of  the  Inhabitants  of  E|)iniS,  saying,  that 
w  hi§  time  they  always  vvoreafms  (as  thcy^iio'now)and  w'cre  thfe  mvst  ^arti4ee 
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the  cause  of  Italian  independence,  and  of  Italian  indepen- 
dance  only  ?  Is  the  Emperor  of  Anstria  a  greater  tyrant 
than  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  ?  or  are  the  people  of  Italy 
more  oppressed  than  those  of  Greece?  To  be  sare,  the  pre- 
sent Saltan  is  not  a  legitimate  monarch,  for  he  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery,  and 
succeeded  to  a  post  that  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  massa- 
cre of  his  brother; — but  we  pretend  not  to  understand  the 
grounds  upon  which  oar  lovers  of  ''  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty all  over  the  world/'  profess  to  reason ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  be  much  wiser  if  we  did :  so»  after 
this  long  parenthesis,  we  shall  once  more  return  to  the  vo- 
lumes before  us. 

From  Greece^  our  author  returned  to  Constantinople,  from 
whence  he  made  an  excursion  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  We 
pass  over  the  particulars  of  his  journal  during  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  Eg^pt,  not  because  they  are  in  themselves  uninte- 
resting ;  (for,  on  the  contrary,  many  parts  of  his  Egyptian  jour- 
nal possess  great  interest,  especially  the  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  convent  on  Mount  Sinai ;)  but  Egypt  and  the  Pyramids 
have  now  become  almost  as  familiar  to  our  ears  as  *  house- 
hold* objects,  and  may  be  omitted,  we  think,  with  advantage, 
in  favour  of  the  description  which  Mr.  Turner  has  given  as 
of  his  enterprising  visit  to  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan  was  so 
general  both  among  Roman  Catholics,  Armenians,  and 
Greeks,  that  at  the  stated  season  of  the  year,  when  the  pil- 
grims arrived  at  Jerusalem,  scarcely  any  were  left  in  the  holy 
city,  except  the  Turkish  women  and  children.  But  now  this 
pilgrimage  is  made  only  by  the  Greeks ;  and  to  them  our 
author  attached  himself.  The  pilgrims  were  from  all  parts 
of  the  Levant,  and  were  all  distinguished  by  the  respective 
dresses  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  a  very 
lively  account  of  the  whole  coriige  is  given  as  by  our  author. 
We  pass  over  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  till  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  sacred  river.  The  stream,  our  author 
found  to  be  extremely  rapid,  and  about  fifty  feet  wide,  though 
very  shallow  and  mnddy,  and  the  waters  exceedingly  ill-tast- 
ed, and  appears,  as  might  be  expected,  to  exhibit  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  appearance.  When  they  arrived  upon  its 
banks,  it  was  not  yet  daylight,  but  the  pilgrims  rushed  in 
promiiciioasly,  the  women  ip  their  shifts,  and  the  men  in 
their  drawers,  every  one  shonting  and  crossing  themselves, 
and  each  carrying  away  a  vessel  of  the  water.  After  re- 
maining three  or  four  hours  near  the  Jordan,  the  pilgrims 
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left  it»  at  aboQt  a  quarter  before  se^ea  in  the  morning,  to 
return  to  the  encampment  which  they  had  quitted.  Onr 
anther,  however,  accompanied  by  a  Cornote  and  eight  Turkish 
soldiers,  as  a  protection,  set  out  to  visit  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
scene  which  this  last  exhibits  is  much  more  striking  than  that 
of  the  Jordan. 

^  At  ten  minutes  before  eighty  we  alighted  at  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Not  a  tree  had  we  seen  on  the  phun,  but  all  waa. 
barrenness  and  solitude ;  the  onlj  building  to  be  seen  was  a  Gredc 
convent,  founded,  the  Greeks  told  me,  by  Helena,  but  now  de« 
serted,-  and  idling  to  ruins. 

^  The  western  and  eastern  coasts  were  light-coloured  mountains, 
entirely  barren :  the  southern  extremity  I  could  not  see  with  my 
spying.glass.  The  water  tasted  as  bad  as  any  medicine  I  ever 
took,  was  veiy  salt  and  bitter,  and  biting  the  tongue  like  pepper. 
The  thermometer  in  the  sea  stood  at  78,  though  the  sun  was  not 
by  any  means  hot»  On  the  shore  were  lying  great  qnaatities  of 
salt,  with  which  indeed  the  whole  plain  was  scattered.  It  iasaid 
that  the  sea  contains  no  fish,  and  that  those  which  are  forced  dowa 
fay  the  current  from  the  Jordan,  (where  thev  abound,)  die  imme- 
diately. The  latter  part  of  the  proposition  1  think  veiy  probable^ 
but  the  former  is  very  doubtful*  Never  did  I  see  snc^  an  universal 
desolatfon  as  surrounded  me  here:  not  a  house,  not  a  tree,  not  a 
sign  of  a  human  being,  was  to  be  seen.  I  did  not  even  see  an  in^ 
sect.  Ourselves  and  our  horses  were  literally  the  only  live  crea-^ 
tares  within  the  scope  of  the  eye." — ^VoL  IL  p.  227. 


At  Jerusalem,  our  author  witnessed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary scenes  in  the  history  of  those  pious  frauds  wbicht 
have  at  various  periods  been  imposed  upoa  mankind-— the 
holy  fire,  as  it  is  called,,  which  the  Armenian  and  Greek, 
bishops  strike  within  the  supposed  tomb  of  our  Saviour;  and 
which  the  ignorant  and  credulous  crowd  of  worshippers  are- 
tangfat  to  believe,  descends  annnally  from  heaven  at  a  stated 
time  of  the  year,  when  pilgrims  from  all  parts  assemble  toi 
witness  the  miracle.  The  scene,  of  wbioh  we  are  about  ta 
make  an  extract,  has  been  described  by  Manndrell ;  but  hi» 
account  is  much  more  tedious,  and  very  inferior  in  point  of 
effect  to  that  which  Mr.  Turner  has  presented  us«  Thi» 
anniversary  is  held  within  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^ 
The  collective  buUding  is  very  large,  though  the  particular 
part  of  it  in  which  this  disgraceful  cheat  is  played  off,  contains 
not  more  than  about  7000  people,  who  pay  for  thdr  admis- 
sion, and.  are  accommodated  according  to  what  they  caa 
aflbrd.  Our  author  was  pfaioed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  monks— for  all  sects  of  the  non-reformed  church, 
ArmeniaD,  Greek,  and  Roman,  have  their  placea  respectivelj 
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assigned  thetn.    VTe  ean  only  afibrd  room  ror  a  few  firag^meBts ' 
of  the  maHv  curious  particalars  which  Mr.  Tamer  has  related, 
but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  exhibition. 

"  The  Greek  and  Armenian  galleries  overlooking  the  dome  weno 
filled  with  female  pilgrims  of  those  nations,  enthusiastically  looking 
tow^irds  the  Sepulchre,  and  crossing  themselves.     BekHN^  me,  the 
whdle  churchi  and  particularly  the  circular  apartment  eontaining 
the  dome,  was  absolutely  crammed  wkh  pilgrims,  men  and  women, 
hallooing,  shouting,  singing,  and  violently  struggling  to  be  near 
the   Sepulchre,    while  the    Turkish  soldiers  werd  driving  them 
back  With  their  whips.     One  man  I  saw  in  the  eontention,  had  his 
right  eap#  literally  torn  off.     The  place  immediately  near  the  win- 
dows, whence  the  fire  is  given,  was  occupied  by  the  riehest  pU*- 
grims,  ^ho,  for  this  precedence,  pay  to  the  Greeks  and  Turks  200 
and  SOO  sequins.  One  old  woifian  sitting  on  the  doer  of  the  Greek 
church,  had  kept  that  place'  (a  Roman  Catholic  monk  who  was 
i^ut  in  told  me)  since  yesterday  morning  at  ten,  without  moving^ 
and  had  paid  two  dollars  to  get  it.     A  ring  was  kept  as  well  as  the' 
tumult  would  allow,  by  the  crowd  round  the  Sepulchre,  round 
which,  pilgrims  (sometimes  a  single  one,  sometimes  four,  some-' 
times  six,  together  in  a  circle)  were  carried  on  other's  shoutdersi 
singing  religious  songs*  in  Arabic  and  Greek;   while  aS  other 
times,  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  ran  rioting  round  it,  knocking  down 
every  one  that  stood  in  their  way,  and  shouting  as  loud  is  ihef 
were  able.    The  Greek  and  Armenian  bishops  were  shut  up  in  tk9 
Sepulchre  at  ten  o'clock  with  a  single  Turk,   who  is  well  paid  to 
declare  that  he  sees  the  fire  descend  miraculously,  or  at  least  to 
keep  silence."^— Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

"  All  wore,  except,  of  course,  the  women  who  had  long  vdls, 
the  common  cap  of  the  Greek  priests.  They  walked,  singing 
loudly,  three  times  round  the  tomb,  preceded  by  six  banners,  re- 
presenting the  nativity,  passion,  and  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  Af 
the  time  approached  for  the  coming  of  the  fire,  the  crowd  becanu^ 
nore  tumultuous,  and  rolled  in  a  wave  towards  the  window, 
whence  no  efforts  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  happy  ones  who  had 
secured  a  place  there,  exerted  in  curses,  blows,  kicks,  ftg.  could 
drive  them.  At  length,  at  twenty  minutes  past  two,  the  fire  waa 
given  from  the  window,  and  was  received  with  a  tremendpus  apd 
universal  shout  through  the  whole  church.  On  its  first  appear- 
ance, the  torch  was  seized  by  a  boy  near  the  window,  who  rubbed 

*.  I       T^^^"^     II  ■  I   f     I  I     PB  ■    ■   MMMW— W^-^^  ■  m\     m  9^  ■  ■     ■  ■  ■     I      I^M^i-^^^M^VM^ 

♦  While  Ibas  carried  rouod,  the  Ureisks  ridicqled,  by  the  mofvamfl  of  theiir 
fiogers,  the  •prinklin^  of  holy  water  by  the  Hotnan  Cathulic  priests,  and  tbcW 
itriknig-  a  tight  ttfrehew  the  fire  annually  on  the  altars,  which  thege  dehided 
ptfo)pla  beibeta  to  detcead  OD  likeir  altars  ^sm  haatan;  and  placad  theit  baiida 
babinA  them  iii^coiitemyt  of  tha  H.ri^fibiao  Patriarch,  who  ^adf  b#hiod  th^ 
Greek  bishop  in  ^ic  tomb»  when  ti*e  latter  pretends  io  recetvc  tbe  drt  fix>Bi 
heaven. 
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it  against  his  fkce,  head,  aud  neck/ with  sach  vehemence  ai  to 
extinguish  it ;  for  which  he  was  well  beaten  by  those  near  hjpi. 
Eight  different  times  was  the  fire  ffiven  fk'om  the  window*  and  as 
every  pilgrim  carried  candles  in  his  hand  (in  bunches,  some  of 
foor,  some  of  six,  some  of  eight,  some  of  tu'elve,  and  some  9 
siogle  one,  according  to  their  putse),  in  ten  minutes  th^  whole 
church  was  in  a  fiame,  and  in  five  more,  nearly  every  ca&dle  was 
extinguished.  But  what  enthusiasm !  the  men  rubbed  them  i^sunsl 
their  heads  and  faces,  their  caps  and  handkerchiefs ;  and  the  wo* 
men  uncovered  their  breasts,  directing  the  flame  «long  their 
heads,  necks,  and  faces,  and  all  crossing  themselves  during  this 
operation,  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  velocity.  The  candles, 
when  a  litth^  of  them  is  burnt,  are  carried  home,  and  ever  after* 
wards  preserved  as  sacred.  Messengers  with  lanterns,  stand  readji 
at  the  door,  who  immediately  carry  the  fire  to  the  Greek  convents 
of  Detlilehem,  of  the  Cross  (at  Sullah),  and  of  Saint  Saba,  near 
the  Dead  Sea.  Immediately  after  giving  out  the  fire,  the.  Greek 
bishop,  coming  out  of  the  Sepulchre,  was  carried  by  the  crowd  to 
the  Greek  church,  immediately  opposite  to  the  door,  holding  ia 
each  hand  torches  of  the  fire,  from  which  the  pilgrims  scramble  to 
light  their  candles/'— Vol.  II.  p.  199. 

Our  extracts  hitherto  have  been  all  of  a  grave  charaptcr ; 
but  that  is  by  no  means  the  character  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Turner  tells  a  story,  as  it  is  called,  remarkably  well,  ^nd 
seems  to  have  a  genuine  relish  for  what  is  odd  as  well  as  for 
what  is  new,  in  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  mixes 
with.  We  select  at  random,  two  or  three  anecdotes  which 
made  us  laugh,  while  they  suggested,  one  of  them  at  least, 
more  serious  reflection.     And  with  them  we  shall  conclude. 

**  I  was  much  amused  this  evening  at  supper,  by  tlie  opinion  my 
host  Papa/Aopolo  involuntarily  betrayed  of  English  porter,  of  which 
I  had  a  bottle  with  me.  He  drank  off  the  glass  1  gave  him,  as  I 
thought,  with  gratification,  and  in  returning  me  the  glass,  asked 
me  quite  seriously,  *  What  complaint  \/t  urns  good  for  f.  taking  i| 
for  medicine."     Vol.  I.  p.  1  GO. 

**  A  few  years  ago  an  English  sailor  at  Smyrna  went  into  an 
open  mosque  at  the  time  of  prayer :  seeing  the  Turks  Jcneeling 
and  bowing,  he  flung  down  his  hat  and  knelt  down  too.  After 
prayers  thi^  seized  on  him,  and  took  him  before  the  Cady  as  a 
convert  to  Mahometanism.  As  he  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand their  questions,  the  dragoman  of  the  English  consul  was  sent 
for,  through  whom  he  was  asxed  if  it  were  his  wish  to  become  a 
Turk.  •  No!'  he  said,  *he  would  see  them  ■  first.'-T-*  Why 
then  did  you  go  into  the  mosque  V — •  Why,  I  saw  a  church-door 
open,  and  I  thought  anybody  might  go  into  a  church.  I  have  no( 
been  to  one  fbr  three  years  before,  and  ■  '  me  if  I  ever  go 
mto  one  again,  if  I  can't  do  so  without  turning  Turk.'    It  was  npt 
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without  greftt  dBBcuI^  that  the  Turks  irere  dissuaded  from  puitii^ 
a  turban  on  him  by  force. — Vol.  IIL  p.  S78. 

**  On  the  ISth  December,  1815,  while  in  the  house  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cos,  I  witnessed  a  disgusting  proof  of  the  sordid 
brutality  of  the  Greek  clergy;  a  Greek  woman,  very  poor,  who 
was  in  her  last  agonies,  sent  to  the  archbishop,  begging  him  to  send 
a  priest  to  confi^  her :  he  refused  to  do  it  unless  she  previously 
sent  him  500  piastres,  a  sum  utterl^r  out  of  her  power  to  raise ;  she 
tent  for  the  Greek  Codgia  Bashi  (the  magistrate,  by  whom  all 
questions  between  Greeks  are  settled,  if  possible,  without  refer- 
ience  to  Uie  Turkish  tribunals),  and  deputed  him  to  speak  to  the 
archbishop ;  I  was  present  when  he  came  to  make  the  bargain ;  he 
soon  convinced  the  archbishop  that  such  a  sum  as  500  piastres  was 
out  of  all  question,  and  the  demand  was  accordingly  dropped  to 
100 ;  the  Codgii  Bashi  said  the  poor  woman  had  not  above  fifty ; 
*  Then  let  her  sell  her  furniture  and  ornaments,'  said  this  pious 
dignitary  of  thediurch.  *  But  there  is  no  time,'  replied  the  other, 
'  She  is  dving/    Never  shall  I  forget  the  tone  of  cold  barbarity 
w;ith  which  the  archbishop  replied,  <  — 'e  tuiXti  a^  MrtOam-— motoCoJ^ 
m.' — *  Well,  let  her  die ;  a  good  voyage  to  her.    At  length  the 
Codgik  Bashi  retired,  refusing  to  give  more  tlian  fifty,  but  on  his 
return  to  the  woman,  her  fear  of  dying  unconfessed  overcame 
evei7  other  consideration,  and  she  sent  her  ornaments,  and  the 
little  money  she  wore  about  her  neck,  and  the  archbishop,  after 
having  leisurely  considered  and  wished  them,  and  assured  himself 
of  their  being  worth  the  sum  he  had  demanded,  sent  a  priest  to 
confess  her.    These  scenes  are  bo  common,  that  a  relation  of  the 
woman,  who  accompanied  the  Codgia  Bashi,  and  had  preceded 
him  in  bringing  the  first  unsuccessful  request,  expressed  no  sort  of 
indignation,  but  bargained  as  if  he  had  been  buying  corn.     The 
woman  was  of  bad  character,   having  had  three  husbands,  all 
Turks,  of  whom,  she  had  abandoned  one,  and  the  other  two  had 
abandoned  her.    Yet  *  this  archbishop,  though  a  great  gourmand, 
and  fat  with  gluttony  and  idleness,  would  never,  on  any  account, 
violate  his  fasts,  and  regularlv  read  a  part  of  his  church  service 
every  morning/'-* Vol.  III.  P.  509. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Church  and  the  Clerm,  exhiUiing  'the 
Ohligations  of  Society,  lAterature,  ana  the  Arte  to  the 
EcchsimsticM  Ordere,  and  the  Advantages  of  an  Estab- 
lished  Priesthood.  By  George  Edmund  Shuttleworth. 
8vo.    318  pp.    8s.    Rivingtons.    1820. 

It  was,  says  the  aatbor  of  the  entertaining  and  oaeful  work 
before  as,  amidst  the  rains  of  the  Capitol,  that  Gibbon  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the  '*  Decline  and 
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Fall  of  llie  Raman  Empire."  In  the  depths  of  the  Bigh- 
lands,  between  Anoch  and  Glensheals,  we  are  still  nsing  the 
words  of  oar' author,  Johnson  experienced  a  similar  excit^ 
ment;  "  1  sat  down/'  says  tfie  author  of  the  Rambler,  "  on 
a  bank  such  as  a  writer  of  romance  might  have  delighted  to 
feign.  I  had  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  bat  a  clear 
riiralet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day  was  calm,  the  air  soft, 
and  all  was  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me  and 
on  either  side,  were  high  hills^  which  by  hindering  the  mind 
firom  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for 
itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour  well,  I  know  not;  for 
here  I  first  conceived  the  thought  of  this  narrative.''  Mr. 
Shnttleworth  tells  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  tells  us  truly, 
that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  any  idea 
of  placing  himself  or  his  work  in  competition  with  the  cele» 
brated  names  to  which  we  have  just  now  been  alluding;  but 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  at  once  enter  into  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  his  book,  we  are  informed  that  it  was  in  the 
majestic  aisles  and  romantic  cloisters  of  oar  cathedrals,  amidst 
the  shrines  of  the  sainted,  and  the  tombs  of  the  renowned, 
that  he  first  projected  the  work  which  he  now  presents  to  the 

public. 

To  say  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  are  nnder 
obligations  to  Mr.  ShutUeworth  for  the  service  which  he  has 
performed,  would  be  paying  him  a  barren  compliment;  but, 
we  can  say  with  truth,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  he 
has  produced  an  extremely  agreeable  book ;  and  collected 
together,  with  great  judgment  and  uncommon  taste,  an  almost 
innumerable  variety  of  particalars,  all  bearing  apon  one  point, 
which  the  reader  may  indeed  find  elsewhere,  for  the  most 

Eart,  bat  for  which,  however,  he  would  be  obliged  to  extend 
is  researches  through  no  small  number  of  volumes. 
After  some  preliminary  pages  on  the  subject  of  the  aigast 
and  senseless  clamour  which  interested  individuals  have  so 
studiously  endeavoured  to  raise  arainst  the  influence  of  the 
Clergy  and  the  burthen  of  tithes,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  proceeds 
to  make  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  tour  through  England.  The 
first  objects  which  engage  his  attention,  are  the  ruins  of 
monastic  edifices  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. From  them  he  proceeds  to  our  cathedrals ;  and  having 
rdated  various  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  history 
of  their  respective  foundations,  their  external  appearance, 
antiqaities,  and  so  forth,  he  next  proceeds  to  our  Universities. 
The  different  oolleges  are  examined  by  him,  one  by  one ;  and 
then  bv  an  easy  transition,  he  passes  to  the  several  names, 
as  connected  with  hU  subject,  which  these  venerable  seats  of 
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learning — which  owe  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  their  reTe« 
Bues  to  the  fDunifioence  of  the  clergy — have  produced  in 
various  ages  of  the  Church,  to  ornament  and  deien.d  her. 

As  the  woriL  before  us  forms  a  very  moderate  sized  octavo, 
of  course  it  was  not  possible,  while  treating  of  a  subject  so 
ej^tensiye,  to  dp  vigre  than  merely  point  at  the  several  objects 
which  deserve  attentiou,  by  relating  some  characteristic  trait 
pf  each.  '  It  is  the  liveliness  and  tastefulness  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  dOue,  that  principally  recommends  the  book,, 
rather  than  the  novelty  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  edifices  which  are  described,  like  the  individuals 
who  are  meation^d^  are  all  of  them  names  that  hold  too  largo 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  country,  to  admit  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  thing  that  was  before  unknown  concerning  them, 
should  now  be  discovered  y  but  this  very  fact  is  only  a  pro^^f 
of  our  author's  proposition :  that  whether  a  traveller  casts 
his  eyes  upon  the  ornamental  or  the  useful,  in  our  public  in-- 
stitntionsy  more  especially  as  connected  with  learning  and 
l^igion^  still  it  i^  to  the  Church  that  the  country  is  indebted 
for  wbatovcF  is  proverbially  splendid  and  n^agnificent.  Our 
cathedrals,  our  colleges,  even  our  churches,  have  all  of  them, 
been  principally  built  and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  and 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Clergy.  This  is  what  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  has.  undertaken  to  prove ;  and  in  proving  it,  he  has 
produced  a  book  which  we  can  safely  recomipend  to  the 
general  reader,  for  qi^^Uties  which  are  quite  independent  of 
the  interest  they  may  take  ia  tb^  particqlar  truth  which  it 
successfully  establishes. 

As  a  specimen  of  tb«  kind  of  facts,  selected  by  Mr.  Shnt-> 
tleworth,  and  of  the  compressed  manner  in  which  they  are 
related,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  his 
account  of  what  the  Church  oucq  was,  in  Roman  Catholic 
times  ;  not  that  we  consider  the  passage  s^  peculiarly  illustra* 
tive  of  the  usual  character  which  belongs  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  book ;  but  because  in  itself,  and  taken  sepa- 
rately, it  affords  a  view  of  a  subject ;  whereas  it  is  only  a^ 
parts  of  a  whole,  that  detached  passages  in  other  parts  of  thQ 
\iork  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  reade^* 

*^.  From  the  description  of  Iceland,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  could 
scarcely  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  city  of  Babylon ;  it  partook  as 
much  of  the  character  of  a  fortress,  as  of  a  religious  edifice.  It 
was  encompassed  by  lofly  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  shut  in 
hy  brazen  gates,  and  ponderous  portcullis*. 

'*  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and  a  peer  of  parliameBt.  One  hun« 
dred  and  eleven  servants,  in  addition  to  various  subordiDate  of* 
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fioen,  waited  upon  th#  brotherhood.  The  abbot  had  exclusive 
jarisdiction  in  the  town ;  and  for  a  mile  found>  he  had  the  autho- 
rity of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  puoish- 
ment.  He  was  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  ei^cept  of 
the  pope,  and  w««  ONempt  from  ezcomamnication^  and  interdictSf 
unless  expressly  specified  in  the  papal  bulls.  Fountains,  vineries» 
bowliog-greens,  dove-cotes,  and  fish-ponds,  were  amongst  the  de- 
corations of  St.  Edmunds  Bury;  there  were  stables  for  a  large 
stud,  accommodations  for  carriages,  hawks,  and  hounds.  The  ab- 
bot possessed  a  magnificent  mansion  in  the  metropolis ;  four  gran-' 
ges,  or  summer  houses,  with  extensive  manors  and  fisheries. 
Kings,  pc^pes,  and  prelates,  vied  with  each  other  in  endowing  this 
monastery  ;  and  so  prodigious  were  its  estates,  royalties,  immuni- 
ties, exemptions,  franchises,  and  liberties,  that  it  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  not  only  in  Eng* 
land,  but  throughout  Christendom. 

^  It  waa  protected  and  enriched  by  thirty-three  distinct  bulls 
and  charters,  each  confirming  some  novel  or  precious  privilege.  I| 
possessed  the  right  of  coinage ;  its  benefactors  were  without  num- 
ber ;  the  gifts  and  oblations,  which  decorated  its  shrines,  of  incal- 
cohdile  value.  Its  estates  have  been  estimated  worth,  in  pre- 
sent money,  a  rental  of  400,000/.  per  annum.  The  spoils  of  the 
i^bey  at  the  dissolution,  amounted  to  5000  marks  of  gold  and 
sOver,  besides  vestments  and  jewels ;  and  the  plate,  bells,  lead^ 
timber,  and  other  materials,  prodi^ced  5000  marks  to  the  king. 

**  The  vestiges  of  Mairosbury  Abbey,  are  treated  by  antiqua- 
rians,  as  so  many  exquisite  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ;  the 
buildiings  are  stated  to  have  covered  forty-five  acres  of  land,  and 
the  revenues  computed  upon  the  same  scale  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
must  have  amounted  to  nearly  200,000/.  per  annum. 

**  The  estates  formerly  attached  to  Glastonbury,  now  produce 
300,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  donations  of  pilgrims,  the  munifi- 
cence of  princes,  and  the  offerings  of  devotees  were  immense. 
The  stiver  plating  of  the  chapel,  weighed  more  than  2640lb9.  On 
Ujc  altar  there  were  2601b.  weight  of  solid  gold  i  and  the  Church 
plate  was  incredibly  magnificent.  The  privileges  of  both  the  last 
mentioned  abbeys  were  similar  to  those  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds."— 
P.  25, 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Shnttleworth  ;  our  notice  of 
bis  book  has  been  sbort,  shorter  perhaps  than  its  merits  de* 
serve.    But  we  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  prove  that 
ear  respect  for  its  author  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  length 
to  which  oor  notice  of  it  has  extended. 
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One  Thousand  Experiments  in  Chemistry;  with  Illustrations  of  Natural  Pheno- 
mena ;  and  Practical  Obserrations  on  the  manufacturing  and  chemical  Processes 
at  ptesent  pursued  in  the  successful  Cultivation  of  the  useful  Arts.  With  nume- 
rous EngraTings  on  Wood  and  Copper.    By  Colin  Mackenrie.     8vo.     11.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Acupuncturation ;  bring  a  Description  of  a  Surgical  Operation 
originally  peculiar  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  by  them  denominated  Zin- 
KiB^  now  introduced  into  European  Practice*  with  Directions  for  its  Perform- 
anee,  and  Cases  illustrating  its  Success.  By  Jomes  Morss  Cbarchill*  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.    8vo.    4s. 

Annalsy  Historical  and  Medical,  during  tbQ  first  Four  Years  of  the  Universal 
Dispensary  for  Children*  St.  Audrew-biii,  Doctors'  Commons,  founded  in  ISIG* 
for  the  sole  Purpose  of  affording  prompt  Medical  Aid  to  the  Children  of  the  Ne- 
ceaaitoos  Poor,  from  the  Period  of  their  Birth  to  the  Age  of  Twelve  Years,  from 
all  Pkrts  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  Vicinity:  open*  in  Cases  of  Danger,  to  a  First 
Application  for  Relief  without  Recommendation.  To  which  is  added,  a  Concise 
Essay,  in  Elucidation  of  the  Rules  and  Methods  adopted  at  the  Institution*  on  the 
Boduy  Management  of  Cliildren*  with  a  View  to  assist  in  the  Preservation  of  their 
Health*  as  the  Means  of  promoting  their  Intellectual  and  Physical  Improvement. 
Edited*  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  Committee  of  the  S9th  of  May,  1820*  aud 
confiriBod  by  the  General  Meeting  of  the  f  nd  of  November*  18S0*  by  John  Bun- 
nell Davis*  M.D.  &c.     8vo.    12s. 

ObMirations  on  certain  Affections  of  the  Head*  commonly  called  Head-aches; 
with  a  View  to  their  more  complete  Elucidation*  Prevention,  and  Cure :  together 
with  some  brief  Remarks  on  Digestion  and  Indigestion.  By  James  Farmer, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suri^eons  in  London*  and  Licentiate  of  Mid- 
wifery of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin.     18mo.    3s. 

BISTORT. 

Notes  relating  to  the  Manners  and  Cnstoms  of  the  Crim  Tartars.  Written 
during  a  four  Years'  Residence  among  that  People.  By  Mary  Holdemess.  ISmo* 
5s.  6d« 

Brief  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Waldenses*  and  upon  their  ac- 
tnal  Sufferings,  made  in  the  Summer  of  1880.  By  Gorges  Lowtber,  £«q.   Ss.  6d. 

A  drcnmstantiat  Account.of  the  .pronation  of  Charles  II.  By  Sir  E.  Walker* 
Knight*  Garter  Principal  King  at  Arms  at  that  Period ;  with  Plates  of  the  Regalia. 
8vo.    I4e. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes of  Royal  and  dbtinguished  Perion«,  deduced  from  Records,  State  Papers, 
and  Manuscripts*  and  from  other  original  and  authentic  Sources.  By  John 
Bayfey,  Esq.  F.A.S.  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple*  and  one 
of  Bis  M^etty't  Stib-Commissioners  of  the  Public   Records.    Part  I.    4to. 

Zll3t,6d.  «.  .       - 

The  Expedition  of  Orsua,  and  tlie  Crimes  of  Aguirre.   By  Robert  Soutliey,  Esq. 

he,  I2mxh  4s.  6d, 


110  Monthly  Li$t  of^  PMicaiiofu. 

Trmth  m  fi<mlh  Europe,  from  Bodern  Writent,  with  Remark!  add  OtMTfs* 
tbns  J  exhibiting  a  connected  View  of  the  Geography  and  preient  Slaft  of  (hat 
Qoaitar  of  the  Globe.  By  the  ReV.  WiUiani  fiingiey*  M.A.  F.L.S.  lime. 
6t.6d. 

Malay  Annals:  translated  from  the  Malay  Langn age,  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Leyden ;  with  an  Introduction.  By^t  Tboma3  Stamford  KaflLBS»  F.R.S.  &c.  ftc. 
8fo.     10s.  6d. 

llOOaA^RT. 

Memoirs  of  Queens,  illustrious  and  celebrated.  By  Mary  Hays*  Autlior  of 
**  Female  Biography,"  &c.    8to«     13s. 

Ten  Years*  Bxile;  or,  Meqioirs  of  that  interesting  Period  of  the  Life  of  the 
Baroness  de  Stael  Hobtein,  wraten  by  herself,  during  the  Years  ldlO»  11,  If* 
and  13,  and  now  first  publ'ished  from  the  Original  Manuscript.  By  her  Sou. 
Translated  from  the  French.    8ro. 

A  Reply  to  the  Chariees  of  Robert  Adair,  Esq,  agaiast  the  Bisliop  of  Winches- 
ter, in  Consequence  of  a  Passage  contained  in  his  Lordship's  Memoirs  of  tlic 
Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.    8s. 

poLirioa. 

An  Essay  on  the  Production  of  Wealth,  witb  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  Pfin« 
ciples  of  Poliiicai  Economy  are  applied  to  the  actual  Circumstanceir  of  this 
t^ntry.    By  R.  Torrens,  C^.  F  R.S.    8ro.     l2s. 

SuSstance  of  the  Speech  of  M.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commonly  on 
Wednesday,  Mav  50,  on  the  Delays  iu  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  England, 
and  in  the  Appellant  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Is. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  most  im- 
portant Subject,  the  existing  Agricultural  Distresses.     Is. 

Some  Inquiry  into  the  Constitutional  Character  of  the  Queen  Consort  of  Eng- 
land.    9s.  6d. 

The  Reply  of  the  People  t6  the  Letter  from  the  King.    2s« 

Considerations  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  humbly  submitted  to  the  Attention  of 
the  Legislature.     By  an  Officer  of  Rank  in  the  Royal  Navy.    39. 

The  Queen's  Memorial  to  the  Kuig  in  Council,  claiming  her  Right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  approaching  Solemnity.     Is. 

The  Argument  befure  the  Privy  Council,  in  Support  of  the  Queen  Consorts* 
Right  to  be  crowned.    9s. 
.   The  Queen*s  Claim  to  Coronation  examined.     Is.  €d. 

General  La  Fayette's  Expose  of  the  Political  State  of  France,  in  a  Speech  de- 
livered in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1891,  on  the  QuesCioQ  for 
granting  the  Public  Supplies.     2s. 

An  Attempt  to  define  some  of  the  first  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By 
Thomas  Smith.     8vo.    7s« 

ITie  Precedency  of  the  Nobility  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  one  View,  slicwing 
their  exact  Chronological  Order:  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  distinguishing  the 
first  and  second  Sons.  To  which  is  added,  the  Form  of  Precedence,  as  it  regards 
Ihe  remaining  Orders  of  Society.    By  T.  H.  Willis.    3».  6d. 

llie  Restoration  of  National  Prosperity  thCwn  to  be  immediately  practicable. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Junius  Identified."    8vo.    3s.  Cd. 

POSTBY* 

Kentish  Poets:  a  Series  of  Writers  in  Enclish  Poetry,  Natives  of,  or  Residenla 
in  the  County  of  Kent:  with  Specimens  of  their  Compositions,  and  some  Account 
of  their  Lives  and  Writings.  By  Rowland  Freeman,  of  Miiuler,  Tbanett  9  vols. 
i9raa    15%. 

'    Pbema,  Divine  and  Moral ;  many  of  them  now  first  publbhed.    Selected  by 
John  Bowdler,  Esq.     19mo.    Cb» 

WOTSU. 

Letters  from  Welslar^  written  in  1817,  developing  the  authentic  Particulars  on 
which  the  **  Sorrows  of  Werter*'  are  found(>d.    To  which  is  annexed.  The  Stork; 
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or,  the  Herald  of  Spring,  a  Poenu  By  Major  James  Bell,  East  York  Militia; 
Traosialor  and  Editor  of  Profetsor  Bredow's  Tables  of  Hislory  and  Literature,  he, 
8vo.    6s. 

A brlhamer:  an  Eastern  Tale.    By  Henry  Donovan.    8vo.    4s. 

The  Soldier's  Child ;  or,  Virtoe  Triomplmnt.  By  Caroline  Bicbardson,  An- 
tbor  of  Harvest,  a  Poem.     2  vols.    l«njo.     12s. 

Sympathy  in  Search  of  Peace  at  Home.    By  H.  B.  Gascoigne.     12ino.     5s. 

Bank  and  Fashion,  or  the  Mazes  of  Life.    By  B.  Frere,  Em).    3  vols. 

Harley  Radington.     By  Miss  T>.  P.  Campbell    %  vols.     19mo.    lOs.  $d. 

Tbe  Privateer:  a  Taie.    t  vols.     lis.. 

Scenes  at  Brighton,  or  « How  Much?"  a  satirical  Novel.  By  Iiincs  Hoole, 
Esq.    3  vols.     J  5s. 

Mcrooir»  of  a  Man  of  Fashion.  Written  by  himself.  Tnchiding  Anecdotes  of 
many  celebrated  Persons,  with  whom  be  had  Intercourse  and  Connexion.   3  vols. 

12fflO.       II.  ISL 

The  Young  Infidel:  a  Fire-side  Reverie.    By  a  Friend  to  Truth.     ISmo.  '  4s. 

MISCELLANIXS. 

A  most  complete  Treatise  on  Oil  Painthig,  with  coloured  Illnstrations;  on  so 
simple  a  Principle  (hat  any  Person  having  the  least  Knowledge  of  the  Art  may  be 
able,  bj  the  Information  furnished  in  this  Treatise,  and  a  little  Application,  to 
prodwce  In  a  short  Time  a  highly  finished  Picture  in  this  interesting  Style  of  Paint- 
ing.   4s.  dd. 

An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ou  the  Abuse  of  Steam 
Macbinerj  in  navigating  Vessels  on  the  High  Seas.     Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronornvy  designed  for  the  Use  of 
British  Seamen.  By  the  Rev.  James  Inman,  D.D.  rrofesaiir  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College  and  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  Portsmouth.     8vo.     ISs. 

The  Complete  Answer  to  some  late  Strictures  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  relative 
to  tbe  Life  «nd  Writings  of  Pope;  including  a  full  Statement  of  all  that  led  to  the 
present  Controversy  with  Lord  Byron.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.     8vo.    4b. 

The  Secretary's  Assbtant ;  eihibiting  tbe  various  and  most  correct  Modes  of 
Soperscription,  Commencement,  and  Conclusion  of  Letters  to  Persons  of  every 
IXegree  of  Rank ;  including  the  Diplomatic,  Clerical,  and  Judicial  Dignitaries, 
with  Lists  o  f  tbe  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Confuls.  Also,  the  Forms  neeessary  to 
be  used  in  Applications  or  Petitions  to  the  King  in  Council,  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  Government  Ofiices,  and  Public  Companies ;  with  Tables  of  Freer- 
dency,  and  the  Abbreviations  of  the  several  British  and  Foreign  Orders  of 
Knighthood.     By  the  Author  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  Charts.  12mo.  5s. 

Tbe  Elements  of  Astronomy ;  with  Methods  of  determining  the  Longitudes, 
AspectSb  &C.  of  tbe  Planets,  for  any  future  Time;  and  an  extensive  Set  ef  Geo- 
graphical and  Astronomical  Problems  on  the  Globes.  Designed  for  the  U^^  of 
ScJwols  and  Junior  Students.  By  S.  Treeby,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics, 
Classics,  &c.  &c.    18mo.     3s.  6d. 

General  and  particular  Descriptions  of  tbe  Vertebrated  Animals,  arranged  con- 
formably to  tbe  modem  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Zoology«  By  Edward 
Griffith.  Part  I.  Monkeys  and  Lemurs.  Imperial  8vu.  with  35  coloured  Pfates, 
after  Drawings  from  Nature,    ll.  5s.  boards. 

Whiat  rendered  Familiar  by  a  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Game;  de- 
daded  froiD  the  best  Aathorities.    By  J.  6.  Poblman.     Is.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Tables^  ezliibiting  the  Gain  and  Loss  to  tbe  Fondholder,  arising 
frinv  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Value  of  the  Currency,  from  1800  to  1891.  By 
Robert  Mnshet,  Esq.    ISvo.    7s.  boards. 

The  SeeaiDoBoat  Companion;  and  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  Western  Islands  and 
Highlands  in  Scotland.    6s.  6d.  in  Roan. 
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Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  Press  "  The  Greek  TerminatianSf 
including  the  DialecU  and  Poetic  Licenses,  in  Alphabetic 
Order,  with  References  to  the  Grammar/'  on  the  same  Plan 
as  bis  ''  Clue  for  Young  Latinists,'*  lately  published. 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell  is  about  to  publish  a  second  Vo- 
lume of  Travels,  containing  an  Account  of  his  second  Visit 
to  South  Africa^ 

The  Dying  Confessions  ii(  Judas  Iscariot,  a  convincing 
Evidence  of  the  divine  Origin  of  Christianity ;  an  Essay : 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  CrackneU;  will  be  shortly  published. 

The  Rev.  Johnson  Grant  will  shortly  publish  A  Course  of 
Lent  Lectures,  on  the  seven  last  Sentences  uttered  by  oor 
Saviour  from  the  Cross.  ' 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Oculist  and  Dentist  to  his  Royal  Hwhness 
the  Duke  of  York,  &c.  will  shortly  publish  a  FraetieafTrea" 
iise  on  the  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Treatmeiit  of  Gutta 
Serena,  a  Species  of  Blindness  arising  from  a  Loss  of 
Sensibility  in  the  Nerve  of  Vision.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Cases. 

John  Cochrane,  Esq.  will  soon  publish  A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Chess,  in  an  Octavo  Volume,  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous Diagrams. 


T^e  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Wither- 
ing,  with  a  Memoir  by  William  Witherif^,  Esq.  in  two 
Octavo  Volumes,  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

» 

Hr.  Lowe  is  preparing  a  Volume  for  the  Press^  on  the 
Situation  and  Prospects  of  this  Country,  in  regard  to  Agri- 
cnlture,  IVade,  and  Finances. 


THE 


BRITISH   CRITIC, 

FOR  AUGUST,   1831. 


Art.    I.    Italy.    By    Lady    MorgtUi.    Ato,    Two  Yota. 

£3  13s.  Od.    Colburn.    1821. 

It  is  a  sight  right  pleasant  to  behold,  when  man  and  wife 
differ  very  mach  from  cat  tad  dog:  when  the  opposite  ele-* 
ments  of  male  and  female  disposition  are  so  equably  intermin** 
gied,  that  the  matrimonial  animal,  which  is  the  produce  of 
the  two^  seems  to  possess  more  of  individuality  than  of  com* 
positioii.  Now»  if  we  may  hazard  a  judgment  from  the  volumes 
before  ns,  no  former  pair  on  literary  record,  ever  enjoyed  more 
of  this  happy  androgynous  organization  than  Sir  fhomas*^ 
C.  Morgan,  and  his  conjugal  yoke-fellow.  Sympathetic  in* 
feeling,  gifted  alike  in  understanding,  identified  in  will,  and 
homophonous  in  ejcpression,  their  tastes,  principles  and 
knowledge  seem  blended  in  the  beautiful  accord  of  intellec* 
tual  hermaphroditism.  So  that  although  the  book  which  they 
have  engendered,  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  that  portentona 
monster  which  may  be  described,  in  language  approaching 
to  the  Homeric,  without  reference  to  its  midrifi",  to  be 

yet  whether  the  preux  Chevalier  himself, 

"  the  wandering  Knight,' 
Hight  of  the  burning  pestle** 

disserts  gravely*  by  especial  desire  of  his  less  Severe  spouse 
on  '*  Law,  Statistics,  laterary  Disputes,  or  the  Stale  of  Me- 
dieiae  ;*'  or  the  **  Lovely  Ladie*'  who  "  rides  him  faire  beside*' 

#  H»  Bagttiiiiiiao4ik6S  to  be  mifUkeii  Ibr  ui  Amerieaa.    Every  Amerieao  ie, 
fgmid  of  beids  misbtkeo  for  en  EogKtbnitti.    We  need  not  inquire  bow  far  tbe 
worthy  Barmut^  wbo  genuinely  writes  bimaeif  Sir  CfurUi,  in  pleased  with  tbe  Per- 
km  iCfi^ikl,  who  atfbctt  so  to  write  Idmself  at  the  expeoce  of  his  ptT>to- Baptismal 

**  I 
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ill  more  easy  and  familiar  discourse  rings  the  changes  on  Art «, 
Poetry,  Politics,  Religion,  Dress^  Scandal,  Morals  and  Me- 
taphysics, the  lack  of  the  associate  who  reposes  is  felt  by  the 
reader  in  neither  case.  For,  like  the  twin  brothers  who 
sprang  from  the  Mythological  Ponltry-yard,  though  each  of 
them  by  turns  retires  below  ground,  the  constellation  which 
they  illuminate,  notwithstanding  their  alternate  secession, 
continues  to  shine  steadily^  with  undiminished  brightness. 

Without  seeking  then  to  appropriate  to  either  that  degree 
of  praise  which,  in  onr  consciences  we  honestly  believe,  ap* 
pertains  in  neaxlv  equal  portions  to  both,  we  hold  ourselves 
entitled  to  consider  this  work,  though  by  an  act  of  gallant 
courtesy  it  is  published  nnder  a  single  name,  as  containing 
the  joint  creectof  these  two  eminent  philosopbists.  Fhiloso- 
phists,  we  fear,  we  miist  be  content  to  call  them  both  indis- 
criminately, in  spite  of  their  corporeal  distinction  of  sex ; 
«nless,  we  may  be  permitted  to  invent  a  word,  which  perhaps 
•arries  about  with  it  somewhat  of  cockney  termination,  but 
which,  for  want  of  a  better,  may  suffice  more  correctly  to 
mark  the  distribution  of  gender :  then  indeed  we  would  name 
Sir  Thomas  as  the  most  eminent  of  philosophists,  and  his 
kelpmate  no  less  the  most  eminent  of  philosophistesses. 

The  faithful  portraiture  of  the  mind  of  a  great  man,  and  of 
a  great  woman  also,  when  sketched  by  themselves,  is  worth 
idl  they  can  say  about  otiier  people.  It  is  this  which  gives 
their  immortality  to  such  words  of  Socrates  as  Plato  has  in- 
serted in  his  Dialogues;  which  by  a  thousand  incidental 
teaches  respecting  self,  heightens  the  interest  of  so  many  pas- 
'sages  in  Milton ;  which  keeps  the  ear  suspended  on  Lord 
Srskfne's  oratory ;  which  compels  maiden  ladies  to  read  Don 
Juan  in  apite  of  their  blushes ;  and  which  secures  extensive 
oirculation  to  last  dying  speeches  at  the  gallows.  It  is  this 
which  we  shall  attempt  to  collect  from  Lady  Morgan's  work ; 
and  we  know  not  how  we  can  better  aid  the  progress  of  illu- 
mination, the  downfal  of  political  and  superstitious  despo* 
tism,  the  propagation  of  illegitimacy  (for  which  the  Lady 
teems  particularly  anxious)  the  inarch  of  reason,  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  all  oyer  the  world,  or  the  countless 
•thersimilar  benefits  which  herpen  seeksto  render  to  mankind. 
Our  Aeview  therefore  will  be  rather  synthetic  than  axudytic 
We  shall  put  •together  a  mosaic  work  of  dogmas,  which  other- 
.  wise  mast  be  sought  for  in  detached  portions ;  and  rejecting 
aQ  superfluous  ornament,  all  the  arabesque  of  anecdote  on  the 
:  best  authority,  piquant  bon-mot,  private  memoir,  confidential 
disclosure,  and  rhetorical  flourish,  we  shall  endeavour  tc^ 
body  a  valuable  carpus  of  sound  and  solemn  Opinion. 
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That  Lady  Moirgaii  and  her  hosband  (o  xmt  4)  had  extraor- 
dinaiyopportaDities  of  soanding  the  shallows*  and  the  depths 
ef  society  in  Italy,  we  are  bound,  on  many  accoants,  impli- 
citly to  believe.  First  of  all  we  are  assured  of  the  fact  in  daily 
newspaper  advertisements  from  her  publisher.  Secondly,  it 
is  repeatedly  implied  or  asserted  in  the  body  of  her  work  by 
herself.  Thus  at  Milan,  **  their  known  political  principlea** 
the  fame  of  which  it  seems  had  outrun  their  post  horses,  did 
not  prevent  their  introduction  to  the  Casino  Nobile ;  nor  do 
we  imagine  that  these  principles  would  prevent  them  from 
drinking  tea  at  the  Cumberland  Gardens  when  at  home.  At 
Como,  they  were  ranked  among  **  highly  recommended  fo« 
reign  visitants,'"  and  therefore  absolutely  lived  in  a  real  Itar 
lian  **  Villa,"  without  paying  for  their  victuals.  At  Florence, 
being  axain  **  properly  recommended,  and,  above  all,  known 
to  be  of  liberal  prinojp!es,  and  to  possess  a  literary  name," 
they  bad  a  suite  of  apartments,  supplies  of  books,  two  opera 
boxes,  and  job  horses,  like  Cinderella,  at  a  wish. 

**  On  this  side  th'  Alpes  we're  nothing  but  mere  drolleries. 
Ha,  Italy  for  ray  money  \*'  • 

There  also  "  the  ministerial  doors  of  embassy  flew  open  to 
guests,  whose  known  polUieal  opinions  elsewhere  would  have 
barred  theur  entrance."  The  Swedish  Envoy  asked  Sir  Tho^ 
mas  to  dinner.  Lady  Morgan  chatted  d  demi  W)ix  with  Ma> 
dame  d'Albany  at  her  coteries,  and  by  these  fortunate  whis- 
pers found  that  the  '*  character  of  her  sojourn  was  materi- 
ally influenced."  Again,  in  order  to  come  *'  in  close  contact 
with  the  population,"  they  travelled  without  a  courier ;  an 
omission  which  answered  three  less  ostensible  purposes,  it 
enabled  them  to  save  money,  to  lament  the  inconveniences  of 
the  road,  and  to  rail  to  their  hearts'  content  against  Douanier$ 
and  Sbttri.  Sir  Thomas  moreover  frequently  enjoyed  the 
choice  society  of  spirits,  professionally  or  constitutionally 
congenial  to  his  own ;  for  be  informs  us,  that  the  apothecaries 
ia  the  north  of  Italy  have  their  medical  **  attainment  mixed 
with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  philosophy  and  general  in« 
formation.''  One  gentleman,  indeed,  at  Naples,  must  particu- 
IsiHy  have  delighted  bim,  as  the  writer  of  an  interesting  work 
of  **  some  apparent  and  perhaps  real  paradox  :*'  it  is  aik 
Essay  on  the  inutility  of  History.  This  excellent  Signochas 
also  **  Quule  hiaiiself  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  of  phy- 
8iology»  as  a  means  -of  studving  to  greater  advantage  the 
snoral  andsooial  nature  ofii$  species^  and  for  ascertaining 
the  physical  basis  of  those  abetraet  notions  vmioh  havfe  most 
divided  philosophers ''  (Vol.  1.  p.  333.) — In  other  words,  we 
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suppose,  he  is  employed  in  the  graDd  work  of  inSdelity,  and 
engaged  like  the  ingenious  author  of  ''  Sketdbes  of  the  Phi* 
losophy  of  Life/'  in  proving  that  man  has  no  more  than  m 
*'  theological  souU*.  We  trust  that  he  will  labour  with  equal 
success,  and  acquire  as  much  praise  and  profit. 

But  there  is  yet  a  third  reason  which  inducer  us  to  give 
full  credit  to  Lady  Morgan's  claim  Xo  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  classes  of  society  in  Italy.  Besides  the  noble  names 
which  she  has  catalogued  among  her  associates,  she  speaks 
with  familiarity  of  sundry  Ciceroni^  from  whom  she  frequently 
derived  **  curiou$  informaiion  uot  to  be  had  iu  the  salons  ^ 
paiacts^orths  studies  of  the  learned  J^  (Vol.  I.'p.  267.)  Her 
work  is  so  saturated  with  information  of  this  kind,  that  it  is 
evident  she  knew  how  to  profit  to  their  full  extent  by  these 
accurate  gentry.  Nay,  more,  we  may  state  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  Lady  Morgan  did  live  with  all  classes. 
Letters  of  introduction  are  seldom  denied  to  importunity.  On 
a  first  visit,  the  doors  of  the  great  will  not  often  be  barred ; 
on  a  second,  sometimes  they  will  not  be  very  willingly  opened. 
—And  then  facilis  descensus^^the  vomit  of  a  Nobils  is  the 
feast  of  a  Cittadino. 

To  begin  with  reKgious  opinion.  Of  her  general  elear  no- 
tions of  Christianity,  we  can  afibrd  but  one  speeimen ;  and 
this  we  shall  leave  to  furnish  its  own  comment.  It  is  the  re>» 
flection  which  occurs  to  her  on  the  siffht  of  the  Medicean  Vase, 
which  represents  the  sacrifice  of  Iphiffenia,  "  the  innocent 
▼ictim  offered  to  appease  the  gods,  and  dispose  them  favour* 
ably  to  her  murderers.  Always  a  sacrifice  !  Oods  in  anger  I 
andman  in  vengeance  I  it  is  a  fearful  pieture  T  (Vol.  II.  p. 
69.)  But  that  Lady  Morgan  is  well  read  in  Scripture,  cao* 
not  be  denied ;  for  she  refers  lo  the  **  xiii  protoeanonic  £pi»* 
Ues  of  St  Paul,"  and  ''  the  Canticles  of  Job."  (Vol.  I.  pw 
239.)  to  be  sure  through  the  ofiicious  blunder  of  a  meddling 
printer  (if  the  Devil  can  ever  be  supposed  to  dabble  in  Holy 
Writ^  without  malioe)  we  are  instructed  in  the  errata  to  road 
"  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,*'  instead  of  these  other  ima- 
ginary songs  of  joy.  As  far  as  we  can  see  iCimparte ;  either 
runs  equally  well  with  the  context^  and  the  lady  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  her  choice.  Blading  only  however  is  nothings 
Lady  Morgan  ^*  marks*'  abo»  ^*  learns  and  inwardly  digests.** 
In  a  oompariaon  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  Sunday,  and 
a  reprobation  of  the  **  half  heathen^  half  Catholic  but  most 
nnchristian,"  model  which  we  follow  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Sabbath  by  our  abstinence  from  civil  affairs,  we  are  informed 

that,   "THB    SCRIPTURSS   HAVB    COMMANDED    NO   SUCH 

Aai^TiNBNCB."  (VoL  I|»  p.  192.)  Xow  in  our  edition  of  the 
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Old  TestameDty  the  IVth  Commandment  is  not  yet  expunged* 
perhaps  it  may  be  in  ikBXpurgato  e  rifaito^  which  contains 
the  *'  Canticles  of  Job** — But  there  is  still  more  which  we 
must  renoance.  ''  The  Last  Supper — the  only  one  (rite)  left 
by  our  Saviour^  who  never  practised  NOR  imposbd  thb  Ck- 
REMONY  OF  BAPTISM.''  it  wiU  be  useful  therefore  at  onoe 
to  cancel  the  prophecy  of  the  Baptist,  (Matt.  iii.  11.)  die  warn- 
ing of  Christ  to  jN'icodemus,  (John  iii.  5.)  his  last  positive  in- 
junction before  his  Ascension*  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  and  sundry 
other  stubborn  passages  in  ,the  Apostolical  writings  which 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  mislead  the  unwary  on  this  point. 

Having  stripped  the  Sabbath  of  its  repose,  and  the  water 
of  Regcneratioii  of  its  sacramental  virtue,  we  will  turn  to  a 
.piece  of  criticism  on  Sacred  History.    A  picture  of  the  de* 
partore  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  i§  thus  described. 

**  The  scene  is  the  court  of  a  plain,  rude,  pastoral  building.  The 
principal  figures,  an  elderly  man  in  an  Arabian  habit,  a  young  wo- 
man, and  a  little  boy.  The  face  of  an  old  quean  is  seen  scowling 
from  behind  an  half-open  door.  The  head  of  the  young  woman  is  not 
that  of  Raphael's  divine  Madonna,  lovely,  passionless,  and  angelic. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  a  frail  woman, 

;  of  one  devoted  and  betrayed,  of  one  who  expressed  in  ^very  quiver- 
ing muscle  of  a  face  all  soul  and  life,  that  she  had  been  the  victim 
of  cold,  calculating  seduction,  and  of  base  jealousy  and  unfounded 
vengeance.  This  face  (a  master-piece  of  nature)  is.  turned  over  a 
finely  formed  shoulder  in  the  attitude  of  one,  who  though  forced  to 

•  go,  yet  lingered  to  reproach.  Indignation,  deep-seated  and  atute, 
mastering  evefv  other  passion,  distorts  the  trembling  lip :  but  from 
beneath  humid  eye-lids,  seared  with  tears,  escapes  a  look  of  fond, 
weak  hope,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  child,  whose  hand  she  ra* 
ther  crushes  than  holds.  The  rounded  cheek  is  saturated  with 
drops  that  chafe  it ;  every  pore  weeps,  but  weeps  in  vain.     The 

'  richly. turbaned  Arab,  who  seemly  urges  her  departure,  exhibits  a 
determination  evidently  resulting  mm  feebleness;  the  sharp,  shrewd 
eye  that  gleams  on  him  from  the  virago  face  from  behind  the  doer, 
renders  him  <  firm  of  purpose.'  '*    (Vol.  I.  P.  86.) 


Now  if  Guercino  painted  Ishmael  as  a  "  little  boy,"  he  is 
answerable  for  the  mistake ;  for  the  plain  chronology  of  the 
history  vrill  scarcely  allow  the  little  hoy  to  be  muqh  less  than 
nineteen  at  flie  time  of  the  weaning  of  Isaac :  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  Connoisseur,  who  discovers  "  feebfeness,**  in  the 
*^  friend  of  God,"  "  the  strong  in  faith,"  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  was  achie vmg  a  conquest  of  paternal  feeling  to  obey  a 
suggestion  of  the  Most  High:  whowasevincingby  thisactafaith 
but  few  degrees  less  confirmed  than  that  which  he  afterwards 
manifested  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac :  who  knew  that  by  this 
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reluctant  elpukioD,  be  was  releasing  the  son  of  the  bond<> 
woman  from  servitude ;.  and,  according  to  the  diYine  predic** 
tion,  making  of  bim  a  great  nation.  Hagar  herseu  also, 
''  the  victim  of  cold,  calculating  sednctiony  and  of  base  jea* 
lousy  and  unfounded  vengeance."  She  who,  from  a  hope  of 
the  promised  Messiah,  had  been  given  by  Sarai — **  the  sharp, 
shrewd  virago'' — **  to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife,"  at 
a  time  in  which  polygamy  had  not  yet  been  forbidden.  Truly 
the  Scriptures  are  but  ill  authority  for  such  commentaries  as 
these,  and  act  upon  plain  comprehensions  in  other  ways  than 
they  do  upon  gigantic  understandings ;  but  then  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  that  **  your  giant  is  not  so  soon  con- 
verted as  us  ordinary  people." 

**  Church  and  State  Despotism"  always  feels  a  jealousy  of 
the  sciences  which  ''  treat  directly  of  moral  and  social  exist- 
ence." (Vol.  I.  p.  311.)  AVe  beg  pardon;  this  passage  be- 
longs exclusivelv  to  Sir  Thomas :  at  least  we  presume  so ;  for 
it  occurs  in  an  Appendix,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  obstetric 
preparations  at  Florence  are  treated  of,  and  a  very  salutary 
medical  custom,  not  wholly  new  to  Cambridge  ears,  is  veiled, 
for  the  sake  of  attraction,  in  the  semi-opacity  of  a  learned 
language.  (Vol.  I.  p.  328.)  But  the  lady  shall  by  no  means 
be  defrauded  of  her  share.  **  Arnold  of  Brescia  preached  the 
Gospel  against  the  Church."  This  was  a  mistake  on  Arnold's 
part,  though  we  are  sorry  he  was  burnt  for  it:  but  how  came 
Lady  Morgan  to  neglect  the  giorions  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  her'  of  reviling  the  single  Enffiish  Pope  who  com- 
mitted this  heretical  reformer  to  the  secular  arm!  with 
what  double  zest  would  she  have  anathematized  him  as  a 
Briton  born  IWe  would  not  willingly  mortify  her  by  pointing 
out  this  unfortunate  omission,  but  she  may  profit  by  the  hint 
when  Mr.  Colbom  has  paid  the  expences  of  his  first  edition, 
and  having  eaten  his  often  advertised  renunciation,  prints  a 
iecond  in  octavo. 

**  The  sin  of  those  systems  of  which  a  priesthood  forms  the 
basis*'— (inasmuch  as  they  are  establishments)  is  **  rather  to  exclude 
than  to  admit  the  progressive  illumination  of  successives  ages." 
(Vol.  I.  p.  41.)  **  Aristbcratical  prqudices"  and  **  Religious  zeal,'' 
whidi  we  suppose  roav  be  translated  into  fearing  God,  and  honour- 
ing the  King,  had  so  bigoted  the  Archduchess  Beatrice  of  Modetia, 
that  **  she  beheld  the  remote  dawn  of  social  and  political  emanci- 
pation with  a  religious  horror,  and  opposed  ft  with  pertinacity  and 
viruleflce/'  (Vol.  I.  p.  141.)  ''  The  Church  ai^  State  all  over  the 
world  alike  under  the  domes  of  St.  Sophia,  St  Peter,  and  St.  Paul, 
Still  hold  their  Inquisition,  and  pay  weU  their  ftmilian.''.  (Vol.  I.  p. 
M5.) 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  Paganism. 
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**  The  worshippers  of  Apollo  and  Minerva  werenot  persecutors; 

The  internal  evidence  in  the  nature  of  man  is  all  against  such  fa^ 
bles;  for  where  power  and  policy,  the  interests  of  Church  and 
State,  do  not  interfere  to  inflame  zeal,  or  to  kindle  persecution,  such 
horrors  have  never  been  committed.  Contemporaru  historians  arf 
all  silent  upon  these  histories,  which  are  rendered  still  more  impro- 
bable by  tneir  palpable  contradictions  of  the  known  usages  of  anti- 
quity. The  first  well*authenticated  martyrdoms  occurred  only  after 
the  establishment  of  a  onicf  hierarchy^  fired  by  interests  which  are  not 
those  of  society  at  large.  Then  it  was.that  intolerance  stalked 
forth  in  all  her  virulence,  that  the  faggot  was  kindled  and  the  axfe 
raised ;  and  that  the  Cranmers  who  burned  their  victims  under  one 
interest  to-day^were  burned  in  their  turn  to  morrow  under  another.^ 
*'  The  punishment  of  fanatical  inroads  upon  the  established  relr- 
gious  worship  of  the  country,  or  of  tumultuary  outrages  against  the 
public  peace,  have  been  falsely  coloured  as  persecutions,  by  tb^ 
writers  on  this  subject ;  and  these  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  Pagan  violence."  (Vol.  I.  p.  SSiw) 

We  have  read  however  in  Suetonius*  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Chriatiaos  under  Claadios,  and  their  executions  under 
Nero ;  we  have  learnt  from  Tacitus  the  contumelies  and  crn- 
eltiea  which  thoy  patiently  endured ;  how  they  were  exposed 
to  dogs  after  bating  been  sewed  np  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts^ 
how  the -flesh  waa  torn  piecemeal  from  tlieir  mangled  carcases, 
how  they  were  iefl  to  expire  in  slow  agony  upon  the  cross,  or 
were,  besmeared  with  inflammable  matter  and  set  on  fire,  as 
torches,  at  nightfall.  We  need  not  quote  the  threat  of  ven- 
geance against  the  libeller  of  Tigellinus,  nor  the  allusion  to 
Uie  "  pitched  shirt,"  to  corroborate  this  assured  fact.  We 
need  not  cite  the  Imperial  Rescript  .from  one  of  the  mildest 
sovereigns  of  Rome,  which  authorized  Pliny  to  pursue  the 
work  of  death.  Eusebius  has  recorded  the  ten  years  persecur 
tion  of  Diocletian  in  a  touching  detail  of  horvoia,  many  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  witness*  So^ooien  has  traoslated 
his  unpretending  narrative  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Persian 
Sapor,  from  memoirs  of  such  Christians  of  Syria  and  Edessa,a8 
survived  his  fury.  The  mitigaied  edicts,  as  they  are  called 
of  Sevems  (Hist.  Ang.)  sufficiently  evince  what  extremitie9 
were  to  be  dreaded  from  a  prince  of  more  actiye  hostility* 
That  of  Maximin  almost  on  bis  death-bed,  by  the  anxiety 
which  it  exhibits  to  cast  the  guilt  of  barbarity  upon  other's^ 


*  It  would  be  an  idle  cavil  to  contend  that  Saetonios  fuid  Tacitus  wece  not  eoQ. 
temporary  with  the  events  afibcting  the  Christians,  which  they  relate.  SoetODii)s 
«■■  mznUrf  to  Adriaa  not  much  mora  than  fifty  yean  after  the  persecution  of 
Kefow  Taciua  was  bom  in  -  the  #«igD  of  that  tyiant;  thas  they  Uved  soflkiestly 
near  those  times  to  obtain  unquestionably  correct  information  i  and  their  fiMilf 
has  nercr  bean  doubted. 
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fdmisbes  unintentionally  the  strong^t  proof  of  tU  exMsiice. 
Be  it  remembered  here  also  that  we  have  contented  ouraelvte 
with  cUing  undispated  anthorities ;  and  that,  however  fhrdis^ ' 
tAnt  we  may  be  from  refusing  assent  to  much  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  direct  Church  historians,  we  have  (unless  in  liie  in- 
stances   of  Eosebins    and  Sozomen    for  the  selection  of 
.whom  our  reasons  are  too  plain  to  need  detail)  studiously 
avoided  any  but  collateral   evidence*     With  the   highest 
respect  therefore  foe  Lady  Morgan's  accuracy,  we  are  not 
wholly  prepared  to  admit  the  absence  of  all  conteimporary 
testimony  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians.    If  she  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  once  again  the  xvith  chapter  iif 
•Gibbon,  she  will  perceive  that  the  deduction  which  she  has 
i)een  contented  to  draw  from  it,  is  precisely  that  which  the  his- 
torian intended  to  palm  upon  his  readers,  but  by  no  means  that 
which  after  a  profound  investigation  of  original  authorities  h^ 
had  formed  for  himself.  Gibbon  indeed  never  fails  from  lack  of 
learning :  no  one  ever  manufactured  his  raw  materials  into  so 
close  a  tissue.     In  the  word^  of  a  leyen^  and  consomnifltte 
.l»choIar,  who  well  kne^  how  to  appreciate  his  merits  and  de*4 ' 
^  fects,  ''  What  would  he  not  have  been  if  the  dog  bad  boliiol^ 
been  a  philosopher !"    But  the  lively  ladies  and  puzaleopated  ^ 
'pothecaries,  who  cook  their  theology  in  his  ciittifis,  £br  tfaa* 
most  retail  nothing  of  their  purveyor's  solid  nutrtment  iatke 
second  day's  fricassee  which  they  are  tossing  up  as  thciv  opn  ^ 
from  his  broken  scraps ;  and  present  us  only  with  a  weak  dti 
lation  of  his  sauce  piauanU  of  infidelity. 
.   So  much  for  the  Cnur^h  in  general ;  i^  few  words  concern* 
ing  our  own  Church  in  pipticular* 

<*  The  more  one  considers  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome, 
the  more  their  resemblance  is  apparent.''  (Vol.  11.  p.  253.)  Again. ' 
**  St.  Paul's  in  London  differed  but  ip  degtee  from  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  Canterbury  in  his  palace,  and  Durham  on  his  throne, 
were  but  modifications  of  the  Pontiff  of  the  Vatican,^  or  the  Patr2« 
arch  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  Church  was  still  the  same,  whether 
Greek,  or  Roman,  or  English— ^i^eous  in  its  forms,  exdusive  in 
iu  principles,  and  arroaant  in  its  pretensions.'^  (Vol.  II.  p.  276.) 

Again.    **  Let  not  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin exdattq  ^ 

against  the  errors  ^d  fdly  c^  the  Cathdip  (Roman  Cadmltc} 
fsith. ....  I^et  them  remember  that  the  J^roiefiani  googrnmeiti  €f 
England  has  assisted  more  than  any  other  to,  fee,  &c.  &c*  serve  the 
cause  of  ignorance,  plunge  back  hunianity,"  6cc*  &c.  Sec*  ( VoL  II.  * 
p.  421.)  Again.  '*  Between  th^  dignified  Clergy  of  the  two 
Churches  of  Home  and  Canterbury,  tl^re  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
•distinction."  (Vol.  II.  p.  9»)  Again.  **  What  monument  will 
^ver  rise  to  commemcA'ate  the  reformation  of  another  Church  i 
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iMUid'York!  and  Durham!  princeij,  if  not  infallible 
PoBti&l  can  ye  teU  ibis?'*  (Vol.  II.  p.  SM.)  And  again,  once 
&r  ^lly  qpeakiDg  of  Popish  ToliTe  shrines  and  chapels.  *<  For  these 
vokiDtary  donations  th€  exarUiam  iishet  of  the  Church  of  England 
arp  the  substitutes;  (what  say  the  Canonical  sages  from  Selden  to 
Mirehouse^  and  however  forma  and  names  may  differ,  the  rich 
Abbot  of  Saint  Francis  of  Bologna  was  but  a  poor  and  unaccom* 
modated  personage  compared  to  that  puissant  ecclesiastical  Prince 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  revenue  exceeds  that  of 
any  ten  CatlioHc  Bisnops  in  modern  Italy,  and  was  rarely  equalled 
even  by  the  incomes  of  the  Episcopal  Barons  of  the  middle  ages.... 
IVotestant  Bishops  and  their  flocks  are  pretty  much  in  the  present 
day  wliat  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and  their  s  were  in  the  olden  times," 
(Vol.  I.  p.  287.) 

**  Therewith  she  spewed  out  of  her  filthie  mawe 

A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  black»  , 

•         •••••• 

Her  vomit  full  of  bookes  and  piqpers  wa9.*' 

But  it  is  not  quite  new  to  ns.    Lady  Morgan  assures  us 
that  she  was  *'  constantly  lent  the  Examiner^  while  she  was ' 
at'NapleSy  and  if  she  has  not  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
that  reracioas  newspaper,  it  is  at  lea&t  evident  that  she  has 
borrowed  from  them. 

.Bat  if  Bishops  are  but  brigands  and  banditti,  Kings  and 
Emperors  are  little  better ;  mere  constables  and  catchpoles : . 
and  the  onion  of  Church  and  State  is  only  set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief.    We  proceed  to  the  head  of  Politics. 

**  England  upon  all  occasions  is  the  polltica]  scavenger  of  En. 
rope,  performing  all  the  dirty  work  witn  which  more  crafly  cabi- 
nets contrive  no(  to  sully  their  character.  But  far  beyond  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  such  acts  is  the  hypocrisy  by  which  they 
are  accompanied."  (Vol.  I.  p.  48.)  Again.  **  Kings  who  lavlsti ' 
privileges  cannot  give  rights  ;  it  is  the  people  that  must  take  them:* 
^verdgns  who  can  bestow  honours,  ^qnot  ingrafl  Constitutions ; 
it  is  the  people  that  must  demand  them."    Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

The  remedy  for  these  political  defects  is  clcse  at  hand, . 
and,mor,e  than  once  is  pretty  clearly  suggested.  "  The 
EngUsh  Commonwealth  and  Revolution  expanded  the  range 
of  ideas,  and  (rtsum  teneatis)  forced  upon  nations  an  extensive 
voeahulary  and  a  richness  of  expression  which  far  'surpassed 
the  utmost  stretch  ojf  Greek  and  Latin  civilization."  (VuL 
II.  p.  139.)  It  baa  been  our  good  or  evil  fortune  to  become 
not  ill  acqaainted  with  the  richness  of  expression  and  the 
extensive  vocabulary  of  sundry  very  popular  writers  during  ^ 
the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth ;  and  assuredly  in  eall- 
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ing  hard  names*  these  highly  civilised  aaftbon  posse^fted  an* 
almost  unbounded  extent  of  vocabulary ;  and  as  the  language 
of  Scripture,  however  perverted  and  misapplied^  nsqae  ad 
nauseam,  still  must  retain  somewhat  of  its  **  original  bright* 
ness/'  richness  of  expression  may  with  a  certain  deg^ree  of 
correctness  be  predicated  of  those  meek,  charitable,  learned' 
and  most  reverend  personages,  Messrs.  Feak,  Rutherford, 
Feme,  Caryl,  Cawdrey,  Good,  Hill,  Marshal,  Sedgwick,' 
Vine^,  Evans,  Burton,  Nalton,  Ramsay,  and  Holmes,  with- 
out derogation  to  the  countless  others,  of  name  or  nameless, 
who  contributed  their  mite  of  pious  eloquence  to  "  sips  of 
sweetness"  or  '*  prelatical  hogsties/'  But  the  irritated  pas- 
sions which  hurried  on  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  and  tram- 
pled both  upon  the  Cross  and  the  Crown,  were,  it  seems,  yet 
more  advantageous  to  good  government  than  to  literature ; 
and  because  the  hands  of  evil  men  were  dipped  deep  in 
blood  and  leprosied  with  sacrilege,  we  are  assured  that  the 
work  which  they  effected  far  exceeded  in  virtue  the  sober 
and.  solemn  act  of  the  good  and  great,  of  those  bonoared 
statesmen  and  nnblamed  heroes,  who  confirmed  our  liberties 
and  fixed  our  Constitution  without  the  e»ence  of  a  singly 
life. 

*'  The  first  Revolution,  though  unsuccessful,    and  therefore 
stigmatised  by  the  name  of  Rebellion,  was  the  parent  of  English* 
liberty;  and  exhibited  an  arddr' of  generosity,  and  an  intellectual 
vigour  in  the  people  much  superior  to  those  displayed  in  the  mora 
iralculated  movement  of  1688."    Vol.  I.  p.  15. 

Here,  however,  lest  we  should  stop  short,  and  after  havinr 
discovered  the  remedy,  should  doubt  how  to  apply  it  most 
effectually,  we  are  ei^plicitly  directed  to  the  ratio  ultima  of 
reforming  bayonets. 

<'  The  army  of  England  is  an  a«regate  of  Engiishmen :  the 
ionsi  the  brothers,  and  the  fathers  of  englishmen,  must  sympathise 
in  all  the  distresses  and  all  the  feelings  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
The  first  Parliamentary  i|rmy  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  other 
army,  which  assisted  in  abating  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
in  consigning,  in  trust,  to  the  house  ot  Brunswick,  the  nationat 
sovereignty,  were  true  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty ;  and  so  must 
every  army  in  the  end  become,  which  is  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
free  people.  In  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  the  army  cannot 
take  the  lead  in  popular  sentiment ;  but  it  can  neve?  be  GompeH«d| 
or  seduced,  to  remain  very  far  behind  it."     Vol.  I.  p,  £47. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  on  these  more  important  points  that  we 
would  wish  Lady  Morgan's  opinions  to  be  duly  known  (and 
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to  be  d«!y^  estimated  they  require  notBing  farther) :  on  the 
l^hter  subjectt  with  which  she  occasionally  allows  her  pen 
lo  dally,  we  meet  not  nnfreqnetltly  with  remarkable  passages. 
We  do  not  know  that  it  makes  the  matter  to  which  we 
are  about  to  refer  a  whit  better  in  fact^  butifviralentacca- 
aations  are  to  be  preferred,  it  is  quite  as  welj  not  to  rely  for 
their  support  upon  mistaken  translations.  The  sentence 
which  doomed  the  monastic  victim  to  immarement  for  a  vio* 
lation  of  chastity,  if  any  were  ever  so  doomed,  did  not  doih 

dade 

« 

**  Sinful  sister  part  in  peace^^* 

as  the  great  poet  of  romance  of  oar  own  days  has  inadver* 
tently  rendered  it,  nor  "  vade  inpace^  (Vol.  I.  p.  99.)  as 
I^dy  Morgan,  retranslating  on  his  authority,  has  been  con- 
tent to  accept  it.  It  was  perhaps  a  more  cruel  mockery, 
*'  Vade  in  pacem  ;*'  from  a  principle  of  euphony  which  would 
speak  only  of  the  blessedness  of  a  future  state,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  bitterness  of  passage  which  was  preparing  from 
the  present.~The  grounds  of  M.  Sylva  near  Milan  are 
termed  the  Cinisello,  and  these  are  described  as  the  Leaso^es 
or  Stow  of  the  Milanese,  (Vol.  II.  p.  127.)  now  they  may 
be  very  like  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  celebrated  spots ; 
but  it  scarcely  appears  how  they  can  at  once  be  like  the  two 
most  dissimilar  things  in  the  same  line,  the  most  pastoral 
and  the  most  patrician  of  landscape-gardening,  wUch  that 
art  ever  produced.  —  In  descending  Monnt  Cenis,  Lady 
Morgan  paused  on  a  spot  similar  to  that  on  which  it  is  said 
Hannibal  halted  his  Carthagenians,  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
compence  of  all  their  labours.  This  is  as  U  should  bo ;  and  it 

S roves  the  implicit  faith  with  which,  in  spite  of  fact.  Lady 
lorgan,  in  this  instance  at  least,  bows  to  legitimate  autho- 
rity. Tie  fault  is  with  Livy  and  Polybius,  who  forgot,  or 
did  not  know,  that  there  was  tiot  any  point  of  the  Alps  in 
any  of  the  supposed  routes  of  Hannibal  from  which  such  a 
view  could  be  obtained. 

*'  The  Spanish  fleet  thoo  canst  not  see»  because 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight.'' 

Butat Placenza Lady  Morgan  beholds  a  far  more  extraor- 
dinak-y  vision ;  no  less  than  the  remains  of  the  very  bridge 
crossed  by  Hannibal !  (Vol.  I.  p.  257.)  If  there  had  been 
such  abridge,  we  doubt  much  whether  either  the  Numidians 
or  the  Romans  would  have  preferred  fording  the  Trebia  on  a 
frosty  morning  to  crossing  it  on  dry  arches  ;  and  this  too  when 
its  waters,  as  we  are  told,  flowed  breast  high.    The  necessity 
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^rKidi  exposed  -Sempronius  to  this  extremity  of  cold,  yi9A  the 
mom  cause  of  his  defeat ;  and  his  chief  difficulty  in  retreating 
arose  from  the  intervention  of  the  river.  Lady  Morgan  is 
very  angry  with  Mr.  Eustace  for  his  perseverance  in  speak- 
ing Antigallican  truths :  she  must  be  desperate  with  M. 
Duppa,  who  has  contradicted  her  flatly  on  the  same  subject 
]by  anticipation.     What  saith  the  female  deponent  ? 

**  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  French  army  committed 
great  plunder  in  Rome:  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  are»  tlve  undis- 
torbed  riches  of  the  churches  and  palaces,  and  the  testimony  of 
Che  Romans  themsehres,  who  do  ev^ry  justice  to  the  moderation  of 
the  soldiers,  and  still  describe  them  buying  white  gloves  to  visii 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican/'    Voh  IL  p.  207. 

Now  audi  alteram  pariem% 

**  The  Vatican  palace  was  entirely  stripped  in  the  most  extensive 
signification.  There  was  not  left  the  least  possible  thing  tliat  could 
be  taken  away,  from  tlie  most  trifling  culinary  utensil  to  the.mos^ 
valuable  furniture  of  the  state  chambers;  and  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  might  be  left,  the  walls  and  partitions  were  broken 
through  in  one  or  more  places  in  each  apartment,  to  be  satis- 
ISed  that  nothing  was  concealed,  and  that  no  room  had  been  missed 
for  want  of  finding  the  door.  The  palaces  of  Monte  Cavalto, 
Terracina,  and  Castel  Gandolfo,  I  was  told,  underwent  the  same 
reverse  of  fortune ;  hut  of  the  Vatican  I  can  speak  vaUh  more  ccm. 

JUknce^  AS  I  WAS    UYSXLf    IN    THAT    PALACB  THE   WHO|.B  TIATB 

oip  ITS  BEiNO  PLUMOBREo/'^Diippa'f  Journal^  1798,  p.  40. 

The  lady  acknowledgedly  speaks  from  hearsay ;  the  gentle- 
man 5vas  an  eye-witness ;  for  ourselves, 

^  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  sobjecta  ndelibus.'* 

But  enongfa  of  this :  we  have  compiled  sufficient  speei^ 
mens  of  opinion  to  furnish  a  spouting  Florileginm,  whether 
for  the  B«formers  in  State  at  JPalace  Yard  during  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  or  the  Reformers  in  Chnrcli  at  the  Free- 
masons* Tavern  during  the  month  of  May ;  and  though  Lady 
Morgan  more  than  once  expresses  her  hatred  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Missionary  Societies,  because,  misled  by  their  names, 
she  believes  them  to  rest  on  sound  Christian  principles,  and 
to  emanate  from  the  Establishment,  yet  we  feel  certain,  that 
whenever  she  learns  her  mistake,  we  shall  have  her  approba- 
tion for  ofiering  these  few  heads  of  speeches  to  the  notice  of 
their  unfledged  orators* 

We.  had  foresworn  the  rhetoric  of  her  volumes  in  the  be- 
ginning of  our  article ;  but  we  now  think  it  may  be  nscful  to 
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annex  m  few  of  the  '*  words  that  born"  to  the  forgoing 
**  thoaghtfl  that  breathe-;"  and  the  beauty  of  the  passages 
themselves  we  doubt  not  will  secure  forgiveness  for.oar  in-  ^ 
consistency. 

PSOPLIVO  or   MODERN   ITALY. 

**  An  oakflown  product  from  the  foundery  of  a  new  creatioa 
thinned  the  ranks  of  refined  degeneracy :  and  as  thqr  poured  forth 
in  successive  multitudes  from  their  northern  forests  over  the  Alps, 
and  the  Apennines,  the  Jura  and  the  Pyrenees,  they  carried  coor 
ijuest  in  their  van,  and  left  desohttion  in  their  rear.'*     Vol.  I.  p,  & 

BUONAPARTE'S   ROADS. 

^  All  that  had  been  danger,  difficulty,  and  sufiertng*  but  twenty 
years  back,  was  now  safe,  facile,  and  enjoyable ;  secure  beyond  the 
chance  of  accident,  sublime  beyond  the  reach  of  thought.  Legi- 
timate princes!  divine-righted  sovereigns !  houses  of  France !  Aus- 
tria and  Savoy  1  '  which  of  vou  have  done  this  V  There  is  not  one 
among' you,  descendants  of  a  Clovis,  a  Barbarossa,  or  an  Amadeu% 
but  may  in  safe  conscience  shake  his  innocent  head,  and  answer, 
*  Thou  canst  noi  sau  'twas  I  did  it  .''—Neither  does  the  world  ap- 
cose  you.'*    Vol.  I.  p.  2i. 

ITALIAN  LITXRATURE* 

^  In  Milan,  no  ductile  dulneas  meanders  in  the  worn  track  of 
periodical  criticism ;  no  *  slijhshpd  SiS^l*  of  the  middle  class  of 
life  iodiei  the  sentimentality  of  rank  with  the  scraps  and  leaviiigs 

of  Albums  and  guide-books."    Vol.  I.  p.  169. 

« 

RIGHTS  or  THE  THREE  DENOMINATIONS. 

**  In  the  exertions  of  these  genuine  patriots  there  is  no  concealed 
design,  no  sect  to  favour,  no  established  church  to  consolidate. 
The  door  of  knowledge  is  not  opened  to  let  in  the  light  of  heaven 
through  the  discoloured  medium  of  an  exclusive  creed ;  nor  is  the 
infonnation  afforded  intended  as  an  additional  chain  to  bind  the 
people  to  asocial  order,  whose  benefits  are  too  problematical  to  be 
trusted  to  unassisted  common  sense.  Here  all  is  fair  and  open  to 
the  day ;  and  the  sole  intention  is  the  multiplication  of  popular 
force,  and  its  necessary  consequence,^  diffusive  hapipneas."  Vol.  I. 

p.  lis. 

I.ADT  MORGAN  IN  A  MUSEUM. 

^  It  is  a  proud,  an  agitating  consciousnefis,  to  feel  that  we  stand 
anudst  the  accumulated  monuments  of  time  and  genius  I  that  we 
gase  on  the  best  that  ages  have  produced  and  time  has  spared ! — 
that  we  are  percnitted  to  read  the  history  of  man  in  the  progress  of 
bis  works — to  follow  the  dark  rude  animal  from  the  moment  when 
he  abandons  his  brutish  instincts  (laimching  into  the  vague  of  untried 
inagiiiatioDt  scoeping  his  hideous  idol  in  the  rock,  or  carving  it 
ea  the  riodL  until  be  wields  the  chisel  of  a  iPhidias  or  a  Miduel 

+ 
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An^Ic^  ehd  gives  to  marble  the  impress  of  divinity — ^himsdf  6kilj 
less  th4D  a  god»  his  god  much  more  thao  man  *.*'    Vol.  II.  p«  62. 

LADT  MOROAir  WRITING  A  BOOK* 

'*  But  ifgenius,  in  man,  so  soon  starts  from  the  cumbrous  asso« 
ciation  of  book-worm  eruditions—in  woman,  whose  talent  is  only 
another  word  for  developed  sensibility,  and  who  but  learns  by 
what  she  >feeb*-in  woman,  genius  and  abstruse  learning  never  yet 
went  together :  and  it  is  gracious  to  believe  that  works,  oalculaCed 
•to  extend  the  sphere  of  fiincy  and  of  feeling,  to  open  thespringv 
of  human  sympathy,  to  correct  the  selfishness  of  human  egotisoiy 
and  to  increase  toe  sum  of  literary  enjoyment,  rnxj  flow  from 
a  woman's  pen,  without  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  that  timie  and  at- 
tention, which  belong,  by  the  finest  law  of  nature,  to  her  better 
duties  of  wife  and  mother  I''    Vol.  1  •  p.  298. 

LAD7  MOBGAII  IN  A  STORM. 

*'  Such  an  impulse,  however,  she  will  receive ;  and  whetlier  it 
come  from  a  successful  resistance  of  Naples,  or  from  the  kindling; 
indignation  of  all  Europe,  irresistibly  excited  by  the  falsehoodly 
-tivachem  and  vulgar  hypocrisy  of  the  pigmy  successors  of  Napo« 
Icon's  giant  despotism,  it  oannot  be  long  didant.  Against '  the 
liberties  of  Italy  are  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  their  armies,  and 
their  treasures :  but  armies  are  no  longer  to  he  trusted ;  and  treih- 
sures,  thanks  to  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  modern  exchequenSr 
are  no  longer  to  be  commanded.  In  their  favour  are  the  kindlii^ 
ilhiminaiion  of.  the  age,  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  all  the  force  that  belongs,  in  the  eternal 
nature  of  things,  to  justice  and  to  right."     Vol.  I.  p»  159. 

LADY  MORGAN  IN  A  CALM. 

'<  With  no  moral  law  to  check, '  with'  no  religious  feeling  to  re- 
•strain,  loosened  from  the  potency  of  opinion,  and  tempted  to  the 
last  lure  of  seduction,  &c.  &c.  ^c— gentle,  genial  organization,  ftc. 
&c,  &c. — ^love  is  no  sin  in  Italy.  Neither  the  law,  the  religion, 
nor  the  customs  of  the  land,  restrain  its  impulses,  nor  limit  ita 
range/'    Vol.  II.  p.  286. 

, .  L^dy  Morgan  is  nut  a  novice  to  fame ;  and  such  as  she  has 
already  obtained  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  her  present 
publication.  She  can  scarcely  hope  to  exceed  it  in  variety 
of  subject  or  energy  of  diction,  and  we  may  safely  commit 
her,  without  farther  comment,  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
discriminate  and  who  reflect,    . 


iJiv^MOT 


«  The  Apollo  of  Belvedere." 


tyO^y'9  Lif4  of  ArchbUkQp  Sancrsfi.  lit^ 

Art.  n.     Tie  Life  of  William  Satwroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    By  George  D'Oyty,  D.U.  F.ILS.  kc.bic. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  40«> 

Thb  prospects  of  the  friends  of  the  Charch  of  Eogland,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign»  were  gloomy  and  dis« 
conraging.  When  then  the  king»  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
in  his  first  speech  to  the  Pjrivy  ConQcil,  expressed  in  strong 
and  nneqnirocal  terms  his  gracious  intentions  of  favoaring 
and  snpporting  the  established  religion,  the  heads  of  the 
church  hastened  to  jpeturn  their  humble  thanks  for  his  majesty's 
goodness ;  feeling  it  doubtless  to  be  their  interest,  as  well  as 
their  duty,  to  place  the  royal  promises  publicly  upon  record, 
and  thus,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  ^nsure  their  fulfil- 
ment. 

The  manner  in  whidi  the  declaration  of  James  was  received 
at  the  coancii  board,  and  the  anxiety  avowed  by  the  nobles 
and  statesmen  present  to  have  a  written  copy  of  his  speech, 
prored  that  they  distrusted  him :  and  to  a  similar  dittdence^ 
as  one  at  least  of  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
we  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  unusual  haste  with  which  the 
address  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  was  presented,  and  the 
remarkable  phraseology  in  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
expressed.  After  strongly  and  truly  stating,  that  ''  it  hath 
heem  accounted  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Established 
Church,  it  is  her  glory  and  her  holy  boast,  that  she  hath  been 
always  loyal  to  her  Kings,  even  in  the  greatest  trials;'*  the 
archbishop  proceeded  thus, 

**  Sir,  when  we  came  first  within  the  prospect  (the  sad  prospect) 
of  what  befel  us  yesterdav  in  the  morning,  we  could  not  but  think, 
that,  at  such  a  time  as  this  is,  we  should  have  bad  much,  very  much, 
to  ask  of  your  majesty,  and  to  beg  it  upon  our  knees  with  the  same 
earnestness  with  which  we  would  petition  for  our  lives,  if  they  were 
all  in  question :  but  your  Majesty's  great  and  unexampled  goodness 
hath  prevented  us.  In  that  most  auspicious  moment  in  which  you 
first  sat  down  in  the  chair,  to  which  God  and  your  right  have  ad* 
vanced  you,  you  were  pleased  in  our  favour  to  make  that  admirable 
declaration,  which  we  ought  to  write  down  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
engrave  in  marble.  However,  we  shall  treasure  it  up  in  our  hearts, 
as  the  greatest  foundation  of  comfort,  which  this  world  can  afford 
ns  in  our  present  condition.  So  that  we  have  nothing  to  ask  your 
-Majesty,  but- that  you  would  be  (what  you  have.alwi^s  been  ob- 
served to  be)  yourself;  that  is,  generous  and  just  and  true  to  all  yoa 
once  declare;  nojr  any  thing. to  tender  in  return  to  your  Majesty, 
bat  our  most  bumble  thanks,  vJth  our  hearts  and  affections,  our 
lives  and  fortunes,'  together  with  our  ardent  prayers  to  Algiighty 
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God  (which  shall  never  be  wantiDg)»  that  he  would  make  the  teat 
of  your.  Majesty's  reign  happy  and  prosperouSy  and  suitable  t6  theses 
glorious  begitininp:8 ;  and  at  last  crown  your  Majesty  with  his  own 
glory  in  the  world  that  bto  come."    Vol.  I.  p.  209. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  satisfaction  excited  by 
the  anlooked  for  declarations  of  James*  in  favour  of  the 
Church,  it  w^s  soon  removed  by  hU  action^* .  The  tendency 
of  these  could  not  be  mistakea ;  apd  when  he  was  aeen  sur-* 
rounded  by  Popish  counsellors,  and  pursaiog  measures* 
which,  while  they  raised  the  hopes,  and  awakened  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  foreboded  approach- 
ing and  speedy  ruin  to  the  Protestant  Establishment^  the 
eyes  of  all  reflecting  men  were^bpened;  and  the  clergy i  as  it 
became  them*  were  the  first  to  see,  and  ^eeing^  boldly  ta 
repel  the  danger.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  Papist» 
endearoared  to  propagate  their  tenets^  was  met  by  a  cor- 
responding activity  on  their  part ;  and  while  the  press  teemed 
with  learned  and  judicious  treatises,  in  which  the  great  priii<* 
ciples  of  the  Reformation  were  ably  defended ;  the  error^i  of 
^he  Roman  Catholic  faith  were  so  clearly  pointed  oat  firott 
the  pulpit,  as  to  oppose  powerful  obstacles  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  King's  designs. 

In  vain  did  he  direct  the  archbishops  to  prohibit  their 
clergy  from  preaching  on  controversial  points.  In  this  emer* 
gency  they  had  higher  duties  to  discharge ;  and  the  mandate 
of  their  sovereign,  which,  however  it  seemingly  harmonised 
with  the  canonical  dbcipline  of  the  Churchy  in  effect  tended 
to  deprive  her  of  her  best  defence  in  the  hour  of  her  perils 
could  not  outweigh  the  obligation  of  their  ordination  vow,  by 
which  they  had  solemnly  engaged  to  combat  and  drive  away, 
to  the  best  <of  their  abilities,  all  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trines contrary  to  God's  written  word.  The  King,  thus  foiled^ 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  which  shewed  that  no  ordinary 
ties  could  withhold  him  from  building  up  his  favourite  super-^ 
stition  on  the  ruins  of  the  Established  Church.  In  direct 
violation  of  that  constitution,  according  to  which  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  govern  his  kingdom ;  and  in  opntempt  of 
the  laws,  securing  to  the  Chnrdi  her  privileges  ana  her 
freedom,  he  established,  in  1686,  a  oommission,  for  die  par- 
pose  of  inquiring  into,  and  panishing,  ecclesiastiGal  offences* 
UliiB  commission  was  in  effect  a  revival  of  that  court  which 
^ad  been  abolished  for  ever,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  unhappy  troubles  that  overturned  his  father*8 
throne ;  and  the  powers  given  to  its  members  were  of  llie 
moat  formidable  character.    *'  They  coald  smnmon  beforei 
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tii^fen  persons  of  any  rank  in  tbe  Church,  coaM  proceed  upon 
m^re  saspicion»  could  punish  by  suspension*  privation^  and 
Excommunication;  and  they  were  authorized  to'  execute  dili- 
gently their  office,  notwithstanding  any  laws  or  statutes  of  the 
realm.**  (Vol.  i.  p.  221)  The  archbishop,  who  was  named 
as  a  commissioner,  with  the  bisKopis  of  Durham  and  Rocbefirter^' 
pleaded  his  age  and  infirmities  as  an  excuse  for  declining  to 
^ct;  and  this  mode  of  leaving  his  disapprobation  of  so  dan* 
gerous  a  measure,  to  be  inferred  from  his  silence  and  hia. 
absence,  instead  of  boldly  protesting  against  it^  has  exposed 
him  to  some  observations,  in  Burnet's  history,  which  are  evi- 
dently uncandid  and  invidious.  But  tnany,  who  may  disap^ 
prove  of  the  tone  and*  temper  of  the  historian*s  remarks,  will 
probably  agree  with  him,  that  it  would  hsrv'e  been  better 
suited  to  the  dignRy  of  Sancroft's  station,  openly  and  firmly* 
though  with  due  respect  to  his  sovereign,  to  declare  hW 
opinion  that  the  commission  was  illegcd;  than  t(X  ple^d  ill 
health,  and  increasing  infirmities,  as  an  apology  for  not  un« 
dertakiiig  an  office  which,  under  any  circumstances,  his  cqn-^ 
^ci^.nce  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  execute  without  sin*; 
"WBat  might  have  been  the  effect  of  so  decided  an  opposition 
on  the  King's  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Perhaps 
'it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  it  might  have  arrested  himt 
in  the  pernicious  course  he  was  pursuing :  but|  though  this 
toigbt  tiot  have  been  the  case«  tbe  silence  of  the  archbishop 
on  this  occasion  afforded  the  King  an  advantage  which  he  did 
tiot  fail  to  improve,  when  h6  afterwards  urged,  with  sotue 
effect^  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  advised  him  against 
(proceedings  which  they  deemed  so  unconstitutional  icriidfalaU 
had  snflered  him  to  adfvance,  until  retdrti  was  homeless,  and 
remedy  imp'ossible;  and  that  then  they  wer^'  among  the  first 
to  blame,  desert,  aYi'd  oppose  him. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  archbishop^s  conduct  oni 
Uiis  occasion,  events  of  still  greater  consequence  soon  enabled 
him  to  sh^,,  \tlgf  his  character  was  not  devoid  of  firmness, 
when,  inQ^s  opinion,  the  interests  of  his  country  and  of  th^ 
Church  Al^r  which  he  presided,  required  its  exertion. 

The  steady  and  spirited  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  read  the 
JDeolaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  the  temperate  but 
efiectaal  resistance  made  by  the  bishops,  their  imprisonmenty 
taial^  and  final'  triumph,,  are  related  at  some  length :  and  Dr. 
D*Oyly,  by  intreducing'froin  manuscripts  of  the  archbishop**, 
Tarioos  details  of  the  circumstances  which  took  place  during 
the  audience  g^ranted  to  the  bishops  by  tbe  King,  and  when 
they  were  subsequently  under  examination  before  the  Councr)^ 
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has  made  this,  perhapsj  the  most  interestiog  p<»rtipa  of  |ii» 
voIame$.  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  paper,  iq  the  haad- 
writing  of  the  archbishop,  doubtless  contains  an  accorate. 
statement,  if  not  of  the  precise  words,  at  least  of  the  general 
tenour  of  the  conversation  between  the  King  and  the  bishops, 
when  they  presented  their  petition  against  the  Declaration. 

«  The  king  at  first  recerred  the  petitioners  and  their  petition  in 
a  gracious  manner,  and  upon  first  opening  it  said,  <  This  is  iay  lord* 
of  Canterbury's  own  hand.'  To  which  3ie  bishops  rephed,  *  Yes» 
Sir,  it  is  his  own  hand.'  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  read  it  over» 
he  Mded  it  up  and  said,  <  This  is  a  great  surprise  to  me:  here  are 
strange  words,  I  did  not  expect.this  from  you.  This  is  a  standard 
of  rebellion.* 

**  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asi^h,  and  some  of  the  rest,  replied.  Thai 
they  had  adventured  their  lives  for  his  Majesty,  and  would  lose  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  lift  up  a  nnger  against 


**  Th€  Ktrng.-^!  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  ofrebellion :  I  never 
saw  such  an  addrena 

«  The  Buhop  ofBritiol  ffalling  on  his  knees>— RebeDion  I  Sir. 
I  beseecb  your  Majesty,  oo  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  For 
God's  sake,  do  not  believe  we  are  or  can  be  guilty  of  a  rdbdlion. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  or  any  of  my  family  should  be  so.  Your 
Majesty  cannot  but  remember  that  vou  sent  me  down  into  Cornwall 
lo  quell  Monmouth's  rebdiion;  and  I  am  as  ready  to  do  what  lean 
to  quell  another,  if  there  were  occasion. 

^  BMop  rf  ChicheMUr.'-'^ix^  we  have  quelled  one  rebellion,  and 
will  not  raise  another. 

*'  BUhap  of  Efy* — We  rd>el,  Sir  i  we  are  ready  to  die  at  your 

**  Biskop  of  Bath  and  Welk. — Sir,  I  hope  you  will  give  thai 
liberty  to  us,  which  you  allow  to  all  mankind. 

**  Biihop  of  Peterborougkp'^Sirf  you  allow  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  mankind ;  the  reacung  this  Declaration  is  against  our  oon* 
science. 

**  The  King. — I  will  keep  this  paper.  It  is  the  strangest  addresi 
which  I  ever  saw ;  it  tends  to  rebellion.  Do  you  question  my  dis- 
pensing power  i  Some  of  you  here  have  printed  and  preached  for  it, 
when  it  was  for  your  purpose. 

**  Bishop  of  Peierhoromgh.'^Stt^  what  we  say  of  the  dispensing 
power  refers  only  to  what  was  dedared  in  parliament. 

^  The  4Siv* — The  dispensing  jpower  was  never  questioned  by 
thamflB  of  the  Church  of  England. 

«<  BiJum  of  fif .  Amph.'^lt  was  declared  i^gainst  m  the  first  par- 
liament caUea  by  his  late  Migesty,  and  by  that  which  was  ^leo  hgr 
your  Migest^. 

*^  The  Kmgi  insisting  upon  the  tendency  of  the  petition  to  re-^ 
bellion,  said.  He  would  have  his  Declaration  published. 

«<  Bhhop  ofBiOk  and  Wdb.-^^e  are  bound  to  fear  G  edaad 
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die  iaag.    W»  desire  to  do  both :  we  will  honour  you,  we\ 
muil  fear  GodL 

^  The  King. — Is  thb  what  I  have  deserved,  who  have  supported 
the  Church  of  England,  and  will  support  it  ?  I  will  remember  you 
that  you  have  signed  this  paper.  I  will  keep  this  paper ;  I  will  not 
part  with  it.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you,  en>ecially  from  some 
of  you.    I  will  be  obeyed  m  publishing  my  Declaration. 

'<  Biskt^  o/Baik  and  IFeiL-^God's  will  be  done. 

«  The  King.'-WhaLVB  thatl 

^  Bishop  of  Bath  and  flUlf.— God's  will  be  done.— And  so 
said  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

**  The  King.-^1£  I  think  fit  to  alter  my  mind,  I  will  send  to  you. 
God  bath  given  m^  this  dispensing  power,  and  I  will  maintaia  it. 
I  tell  you,  there  are  seven  thousand  men,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England  too,  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

^  After  this  singular  conversation,  conducted  with  so  much  heat 
and  impetuosity  trf*  temper  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  with  sucb 
calmness  and  respectfulness  of  demeanour  on  the  par^  of  tho 
bishops,  they  were  dismissed  firom  the  royal  presence/*  Vol.  L 
p.  965. 

The  events  which  followed  are  wdl  known.  The  Kiogp 
blinded  by  his  biffotr^,  and  hurried  on  by  the  impetaoaity  of 
his  temper,  could  neither  perceive,  nor  stop  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  consequences  of  further  outraging  th^  feelings 
of  the  nation,  which  were  so  strongly  interested  in  favour  of 
the  petitioning  prelates.  The  Archbishop,  and  the  rest  of 
his  brethren  who  had  subscribed  the  petition,  were  summoned 
before  the  Privy  Council ;  and,  after  an  examination,  in  which 
the  temper  and  firmness  of  the  prelates  appear  to  have  occa- 
sioqed  great  perplexity  to  their  accusers,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  where  their  imprisonment  was  cheered 
by  the  reflection  th^t  they  had  conscientiously  disoharge(k 
their  duty ;  and  alleviated  by  the  universal  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  and  the  attentions  of  *^  persons  of  idl  ranks;  who, 
firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  flocked  thither  in  crowds,  t6 
proffer  their  services,  to  condole  with  them  ia  their  sufferings, 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  admiration,  and  to  exhort 
theni  to  firm  perseverance  in  thb  course  they  had  so  nobly 
begun.**  (Vol.  I.  p.  287.)  After  an  interval  of  seven  daytf, 
the  bishops  having  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  information 
before  the  judges  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  enter  into  their  own  personal  recognizances,  to 
appear  on  the  day  of  triaj,  were  liberated  ;  and  on  the  29t|i 
of  June^  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  their  commitment, 
they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  acquitted.  From  the  cbngra- 
tolatory  letters  received  by  the  archbishop,  on  this  happy  re- 
adt  of  ^e  persecution  which  he  had  so  firmly  endured,  Dr« 
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D'Oyly  bas  given  several  interesting  extracts.  The  following 
may,  perhaps,  be  thoaght  particalarly  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 

firovcs  the  interest  which  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  took 
n  the  stand  mad6  by  the  English  bishops  against  the  encroach- 
mepts  of  Popery. 

"  *  May  it  pleose  your  Grace, 

**  '  It  will  doubtless  be  strange  news  to  hear  that  the  bishops  of 
England  are  in  great  veneration  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot* 
land ;  and  I  am  glad  that  reason  has  retained  so  much  of  its  old  em- 
pire amongst  men.  But  1  hope  it  will  be  no  news  to  your  Grace, 
to  hear  that  no  man  was  more  concerned  in  the  safety  of  your  con. 
sciences  and  persons  than^  may  it  please  your  Grace, 

Your  Grace's  most  humble  servant, 

.  Geo.  Mackvkzie.' 

«*  Notliing  indeed,**  continues  Dr.  D'Oyly,  "  could  exceed  the 
enthusiastic  reverence  and  admiration  with  which  the  seven  prelates 
were  at  this  time  viewed  by  the  whole  nation.  Tliey  were  hailed  as 
the  great  champions  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Their  portraits 
were  seen  in  every  shop,  and  eagerly  bought  up:  medals  were  struck 
to  commemorate  the  great  occasion  of  their  trial  and  deliverance ; 
they  were  compared  to  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  were 
called  the  seven  stars  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Krery  thing  con- 
spired to  show  how  strongly  the  public  feeling  was  now  excited  by 
the  intemperate  and  illegal  measures  of  James,  and  gave  no  doubtful 
presage  of  the  important  change  which  was  at  hand. 

'Mt  is  scarcely  oossible  to  conceive  a  more  imprudent  or  impo. 
litic  measure  than  this  of  brineing  the  bishops  to  a  public  trial*  It 
contributed,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  more  than  any  other  single 
event,  to  produce  the  revolution  that  ensued,  by  inflaming  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  ferment  in  the  public  mind  against  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  James.  The  persona]  virtues  and  unof- 
fending demeanour  of  the  prelates,  the  respectful  terms  in  which 
their  petition  was  drawn  up,  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  harsh- 
ness and  indignity  with  which  they  were  treated,  contributed  no 
less  than  the  popularity  of  the  cause  itself,  to  excite  most  strongly 
the  public  feeling  in  their  favour.  Even  had  the  court  party  sue- 
ceeded  in  procuring  the  conviction  of  tlie  bishops,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  lost  more  by  the  increased  ferment  in  the  public 
mind,  than  they  would  have  gained  by  the  triumph  of  success. 
But,  as  the  matter  really  ended,  covering  the  promoters  of  the  pro- 
secution with  disappointment,  and  affording  tlie  warmest  exultation 
to  the  accused,  it  gave  confidence  and  boldness  to  the  opponents  of 
the  government  measures,  and  carried  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
with  them,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  afterwards  be  resiste4«" 
Vol.  I.  p.  SIS. 

It  is  recorded,  much  to  the  honpur  of  the  Dissenters,  that, 
.at  this  anxious  moment,  they  joined  the  Charch  heartily  and 
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nalously  in  repelliog  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Pro* 
testant  cause.  They  were  wiser  than  to  be  deluded  by  the 
declarations  of  general  iiiduli^ence  whioh  the  King  issued: 
they  knew  that  the  Church  of  JEngland  was  the  great  bulwark 
of  Protestantism ;  they  were  grateful  for  her  efforts  against 
the  common  enemy ;  and  were  well  aware  that  if  she  fell,  that 
toleration,  which  she  so  liberally  and  cheerfully  conoeded, 
would  fall  with  her ;  and  the  profiered  indulgence  of  the  King 
would  probably  be  withdrawn^  as  soon  as  the  object  for  which 
it  was  granted  was  obtained*  It  was,  perhaps,  from  a  con- 
scientious reg^d  for  this  meritorious  conduct,  and  an  aniiety 
to  strengthen  the  Protestant. interest  by  an  effort  to  close 
those  breaches  which  had  hitherto  proved  its  bane,  that  the 
archbishop  was  induced,  at  this  time,  to  meditate  a  scheme 
of  comprehension.     *'  In  which,"  says  Dr.  D'Oyly,  "  hi&  pur- 

Jose  seems  to  have  been,  to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
liturgy,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  points  not 
deemed  of  essential  and  primary  importance,  as  might  prove 
the  means,  through  corresponding  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  more  moderate  dissenters^  of  admitting  them  witnin  its 

tale/'  (Vol.  I.  p.  326.)  It  is  probable  that  the  archbishop 
ad  done  little  more  than  draw  out  the  great  outlines  of  his 
plan ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  beea  very  heartily  engaged 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  Like  every  other  scheme 
which  has  yet  been  tried  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  concession, 
it  would  doubtless  have  proved  abortive;  and,  perhaps,  we 
may  deem  it  not  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  oonsequenoes  of 
the  evil  days  in  whioh  he  lived,  that  they  effectually  prevented 
the  further  proseeution  of  any  such  design.  For  experienee 
has  fully  proved,  that^  whatever  may  be  the  benevojent  inteu- 
tions  of  those  who  contrive  or  advocate  such  measures,  they 
will  always  fail  in  effecting  the  good  they  contemplate;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  will  run  great  hazard  of  producing  much 
e¥il  which  they  did  not  foresee. 

The  Dissenters  have  nerer  required  of  us,  that  we  should 
merely  make  some  little  and  unessential  alterations  in  the 
liturgy  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  to  satisfy  their  scruples : 
they  have  always  demanded  a  total  change  of  both.  Their 
terms  are  known  and  avowed :  the  substitution  of  presbyterian 
Mrity  and  the  directory,  for  episcopacy  and  the  Common 
Pray^  Book  was  then  their  object;  and  though,  at  this  crisis, 
they  were  induced  by  more  pressing  dangers  to  lay  that  object 
aside  for  awhile,  and  to  join  the  Church  in  its  struggles  against 
Papal  domination,  it  she#ed  more  zeal  than  knowledge  of  the 
haman  character  Ao  suppose,  that  therefore  they  could  be 
induced  to  unite  permanently  with  the  Church,  on  any  terms 
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of  matttal  concession,  which  involved  a  sarrender  of  the  fun- 
d^mental  principles  of  dissent  Fortanately,  this  scheme 
does,  not  appear  to  have  been  publicly  avowed.  If  so,  by 
awakening  at  once  all  those  jealousies  which  the  fear  of  com- 
mon danger  had  lulled » it  might  have  served  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  more  effectually  than  any  of  James's  violent 
and  ill  executed  measures.  Injustice  to  the  archbishop,  we 
should  add,  that  it  appears,  from  printed  documents  referred 
to  by  Dr.  afterwards  Archbishop  Wake,  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  him  at  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  and  from  his  own  testimony, 
that  **  no  alteration  was  intended  but  in  things  declared  to  be 
alterable  by  the  Church  itself;"  and  that  especial  care  was  to 
be  taken  in  making  these  alterations,  that  ^*  the  doctrine, 
government,  and  worship  of  the  Churchi  should  be  presenred 
entire  in  all  the  substantial  parts  of  them." 

"  Such  is  the  only  account  which  we  possess  of  the  scheme  of 

,  con^rehension  projected  by  Archbishop  Sancroft.  That  it  origin, 
ated  on  his  part  from  the  purest  and  best  of  motives,  and  that  his 
sole  object  was  to  give  stability  to  the  Church,  and  to  extend  the 
influence  of  sound  religion,  can  adintt  of  no  question.  Circumstances 
prevented  his  bringine  it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  soon  after  the  Revolution,  which  proved  altogether  abortive. 
Judffing  from  the  result  of  that  later  attempt,  and  from  the  sinlilar 
tesuits  which  have  generally  followed  from  plans  of  this  description, 

«^ve  may  conjecture,  with  some  probability,  thM,  although  all  would 
have  been  efiected  l^  Archbishop  Sancroft,  which  could  be  effected 
by  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  mixed  #ith  firmness  and  discretion,  the 

.scheme  which  he  prajected,  had  he  been  enabled  to  persevere  in  %. 

"  would  not  have  been  attended  with  any  sucoessAd  result,*^    Vd.  I. 

p.  dso. 

The  storm  which  the  infatuated  measures  of  the  King  had 
raised  against  his  throne  and  gov^imient,  now  burst  over 
his  head.  About  the  middle  of  September,  1688,  he  be- 
came first  convinced  of  the  real  object  of  the  expedition 
which  had  been  so  louff  preparing  in  Holland ;  and  his  firm- 
ness at  once  forsook  him,  when  his  real  danger  was  appa- 
rent 

With  an  eager  haste,  which  deprived  him  of  all  the  grace 
of  his  concessions,  by  shewing  that  they  were  forced  from  him 
by  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  he  endeavoured  to  recall 
his  impolitic  declarations,  and  to  conciliate  his  people  by 
milder  measures  of  government.  He  now  condescended  to 
.  ask  the  advice  of  those,  who  had-lately  been  selected  by^bilki 
.  as  objects  of  ipsult  and  violence.  The  Archbishop  of  Caa- 
terbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  were  sunraioned  Ao 
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Court ;  tlie  suspensioB  aoder  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
liad  BO  long  aoffered  was  taken  off;  and  every  Artifice  was 
-employed  to  indoce  the  nation  to  beiieye,  that  a  thorotigh 
reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  spiri- 
tual gaardians  of  the  church,  and  that  his  actions  were  guided 
'by  their  opinion.  Neither  Bancroft  nor  his  brethren  were 
deceived  by  these  advances.  They  underitood  the  King^e 
character  too  well  to  trust  him ;  and  were  aware»  that  his 
present  conduct  was  the  result  of  policy  and  fear»  rather  than 
of  a  sincere  and  settled  purpose  to  repair  the  evils  of  his  ad- 
ministration. They  were  too  near  the  court  not  to  know, 
that  die  king  still  retained  his  popish  advisers,  mid  was,  in 
secret)  as  much  under  their  influence  as  ever ;  and  they  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  his  real  motives  for  drawing  them  once 
aM>re  round  his  person,  and  appearing  to  listen  to  their  coun- 
sels. Still,  however,  they  thought  it  their  dutv  to  avail  them- 
selves of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  for  addressing  to  the 
'King  that  bold  but  necessary  admonition,  in  which  his  owti 
best  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  church  and  natioq  wei« 
BO  deeply  involved.  They  touched  with  great  freedom  upon 
the  leading  vices  of  his  government ;  and  marked  out  for  him 
a  line  of  conduct,  which,  had  it  been  earlier  chosen,  and 
steadily  pursued,  would  have  deprived  his  enemies  of  all 
reasonable  excuse  for  hostility,  and  secured  him  thesap- 
port  of  all  his  truly  loyal  subjects. 

But  the  time  for  useful  concession  was  now  past  Many 
leading  men  had  already  pledged  themselves  too  deeply 
against  him  to  teturn  with  safety ;  and  the  nation  had  ceased 
'to  place  any  confidence  in  his  promises.  The  Archbishop 
and  his  bretfaten  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with  ^ 
but  they  seem  to  heve  conducted  themselves  with  great  pru- 
dence ;  and  while  they  never  refiised  to  give  their  Monarch 
that  honest  and  wholesome  counsel  which  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs  demanded,  they  refused  to  comply  with  his 
earnest  solicitations  to  lend  their  names,  in  any  way,  to  ^e 
support  of  his  6ause.  The  King  was  very  desirous  to  in- 
duce the  Bishops  to  draw  up  a  paper,  expressive  of  their  ab- 
borrence  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But, 
though  they  dinned  that  they  bad  not  made  any  application 
to  the  Prince,  nor  were  at  all  concerned  in  the  plan  of  calling 
in  hie  assistance,  they  refused  to  sign  any  such  declaration, 
•for  they  knew  that  his  interference  was  necessary;  and, 
•  tiiougb  not  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  of  some  who  had  in- 
vited him,  they  could  not  express  their  abhorrence  of  designs 
which  they  conceived  to  extend  no  further  than  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  nation  from  the  dangers  of  Popiek  Sttpreiaacy, 
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and  arbitrary  power.  The  accoant  of  the  last  conversalicn 
betveea  the  King  and  the  Prelates  on  this  subject  is  very 
curious,  but  too  long  to  be  extracted ;  bat  it  shews  the  miser- 
able plight  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  adds  another  doca- 
ment  to  die  many  in  existence  which  detail  the  mortifications 
and  indignities^  to  which  his  mistaken  and  pernicious  coun- 
sels had  reduced  him. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  actually  landed^  and  all 
things  seemed  to  forbode  a  ciril  war,  the  Archbishop  united 
with  other  persons  of  rank  in  London,  in  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  mbchief  and  confusion  which  generally 
attend  such  an  unhappy  state  of  public  affairs. 

The  King  was  not  yet  convinced  of  his  really  dfestitute 
situation ;  "  he  was  not  aware  (says  Dn  D*Oyly)  how  en- 
tirely he  had  forfeited  the  ffood  opinion  and  affections  of  bis 
people,  and  he  still  flattered  himself,  that  he  should  meet  with 
sufficient  support  to  enable  him  to  repel  the  invader  of  his 
kingdom."  When»  at  last,  disappointed  ia  these  expecttt- 
tions, 

''  He  left  London,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  way  to  France, 
those  who  had  most  firmly  adhered  to  him  immediately  turned  their 
yiews  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  to  the  only  person  whose  pro- 
tecting authority  could  be  called  in  to  secure  the  public  peace. 
The  day  following,  December  11,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Peen 
wlio  were  at  that  time  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  assembled  %t 
Guildhalf,  as  hereditary  counsellors  and  guardians  of  the  kingdom, 
whose  office  it  was,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  to  provide 
for  the  public  safety,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
general  disorder.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  acted  at  this 
fneeting  in  copci](irence  ifith  the  pt^er  Peers."    Vol*  L  p.  S9K 

This  was  the  last  public  measure  in  which  Sancrofi  took 
any  part.  He  always  disapproved  of  excluding  James  totally 
from  the  Government;  and  as  he  found  that  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  many  among  the  peers,  he  declined  being  present  at 
any  of  their  subsequent  meetings.  Thus  far  he  appears  to 
have  acted  consistently. 

**  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  he  attended  the  meeting  (at  Guild- 
hall) as  a  peer  and  counsellor  of  the  realm,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  public  peace  during  the  absence  of  the  king ;  not  with 
the  least  design  of  declaring  this  throne  vacant,  or  of  transferring  the 
sovereign  authority,  even  for  a  time,  to  another.  The  terms  of  the 
declaration,  which  he  subscribed,  clearly  pledge  him  to  nothing  fur. 
ther.  He  there  concurs  in  inviting  the  prince  to  call  without  de- 
lay  a  free  pariiament  which  was  the  principal  declared  purpose  of 
his  coming  to  Englandf  and  to  which  he  looked  as  a  sufficient  and 
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sure  insiniment  for  settling  the  government  and  the  church  on  a 
firm  footing  of  security.  It  is  true  that  others,  who  on  tharocca* 
sion  acted  with  him,  saw,  and  we  may  safely  say,  more  correctly 
saw,  that  no  calling  of  a  parliament  could  permanently  ayail  to  any 
effectual  purpose  while  a  person  of  James's  bigoted  and  headstrong 
dbposition  remained  at  the  helm  of  government ;  and,  feeling  that 
his  flight  from  the  kingdom  at  that  time  was  a  virtual  abdication  of 
the  throne,  were  prepared  to  invest  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
sovereign  authority.  But,  as  Archbishop  Sancrofl  attended  the 
meeting  with  no  such  feeling  and  intention,  and  seems  to  have  main« 
tained  to  the  last  the  view  on  which  he  acted  from  the  first,  he  de- 
serves not  to  be  charged  with  inconsistency/*     Vol.  I.  p.  397. 

It  may  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  defend,  his  subsequent 
condact .  His  pertinaciously  absenting  himself  from  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  any  ideas 
which  we  can  form  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  hig^  station,  at  this  eventfal  period.  His  opinion  was 
certainly  adverse  to  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  Crown ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  was  bound  to  have  appeared  in  his 
place,  and  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  the  spiritual  head  of 
one  of  its  three  estates,  to  have  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  he  conscientiously  adhered.  We  may 
readily  acquit  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  the  other  charges 
which  his  enemy,  Burnet,  brings  against  him ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  his  condact  betrayed  an  indecision,  and 
want  of  firmness,  which  detracts  mach  from  our  admiration 
jof  l^s  character.  When  the  times  required  prompt  resolves, 
and  vigourous  action,,  be  was  deliberating,  and  hesitatingi, 
and  remaining  inactive. 

During  all  this  period,"  says  his  Biographer,  **  the  Archbishop, 
»ugh  he  forebore  to  come  forward  in  public,  or  to  take  any  steps 
which  would  pledge  him  to  an  opinion  on  the  importi^nt  question  of 
settling  the  Government,  was  very  anxiously  employed  in  private 
in  discussing  the  subject,  and  thereby  endeavouring  to  come  to  a 
right  decision."     Vol.  I.  p.  413. 

We  may  venerate  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  aged 

S relate,  and  admire  the  disinterestedness  which  marked  his 
nal  determination ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  allow  him 
the  praise  of  penetration,  when,  after  discussing  the  subject 
in  all  its  various  bearings,  he  concludes,  **  Upon  the  whole, 
having  compared  the  expedients  of  a  king  de  facto  and  a 
custos  regni  in  point  of  security,  I  think  the  latter  of  the  two 
is  the  most  firm  and  secure  settlement.^  Vol.  I.  p.  420. 

It  requires  little  political  sagacity  to  discover*  that  this 
plan  was  fraught  with  insuperable  difficulties.    And,  what* 


thou 
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ever  all6iraQces  We  may  make  for  any  dilTereAces  of  opinioil 
#liich  pretailed  at  the  time,  we  cannot  now  feel  any  hesita- 
tion in  adikiitting,  that  the  measure  which  was  finally  adopted 
was,  t)n  the  whole,  the  wisest,  and  the  best.  The  following 
are  Dr.  D*0yly*8  reflections  on  this  portion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop*s  public  Condact. 

**  If  (says  he)  as  appears  from  what  is  expressed  in  his  private 
writings,  and  from  his  subsequent  line  of  condacty  he  thought  that 
the  nation  were  in  danger  of  Tiolating  their  allegiance  to  a  legiti- 
mate soTereign,  it  was  surely  his  duty,  both  to  that  sovereign  and 
to  the  nation,  boldly  to  dehver  the  reasons  on  which  his  opinion 
was  founded,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  their  proeeeding  in  so 
erroneous  a  course.  Possibly,  he  disallowed  the  authority  by 
which  this  Convention  was  called';  but  still  he  must  have  recol- 
iected  that  it  consisted  of  all  the  persons  in  the  nation,  who  firom 
official  and  hereditary  rank,  from  property  and  general  influence, 
were  proper  to  be  intrusted  with  the  high  charge  of  settling  the 
government ;  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  no  council  could 
be  formed  for  this  purpose,  better  qualified  or  more  legally  con- 
vened. It  cannot  be  said  that  he  found  the  current  of  opinion  go- 
ing so  strong  in  one  direction  that  he  thought  it  a  vain  attempt  to 
resist  it ;  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  m  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  balance  was  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  smallest  addition  would 
have  given  ascendancy  to  the  opposite  scale.'*    Vol.  t.  p.  4S1« 

«  The  most  probable  supposition  is  one  which,  although  it  may 
account  for  his  conduct,  will  certainly  not  excuse  it ;  namely,  dial, 
tinder  the  conflicting  views  which  presented  themselves  to  bis  mind, 
he  really  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  course  which,  on  the 
«iiole^  was  best,  and,  therefore,  abstained  from  taking  any  part  at 
all.  On  the  one  hand,  his  long  experience  of  James's  bigo 
ten^r,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  relying  on  his  promises  and 
liurances  in  matters  where  his  religion  was  concerned,  must  have 
excited  in  him  a  latent  conviction  that  no  real  security  could  be 
jaffi)rded  to  the  liberties  of  the  sidject,  and  to  the  Protestant 
X^hurch,  while  an  opening  was  left  ^dff  his  resumption  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  his  strong  feeling  of  that  monarch's 
indefeasible  right  to  the  throne,  and' his  fixed  conscientious  deter- 
mination not  to  transfer  hb  allegiance  to  another,  prevented  his 
auiesdng  in  the  measure  of  his  total  exclusion,  witho|9l  wiiicfa  be 
1  fdt  that  nothing  efiectual  would  be  done.  As  to  the  notion 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  in  common  with  others,  privately  en* 
tertained,  of  declaring  the  king  incapable  of  reigning  on  account  of 
his  inrincible  prejudices,  and  therefore  appointing  a  person  to  go- 
vern ui  his  name,  he  must  soon  have  seen  the  numerous  objectioiis 
to  such  a  step.  For  what  would  this  have  been,  but  to  depose  the 
Idng  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  by  forcibly  depriving  him  of  th^ 
government  whicR  belonged  of  right  to  him  i  And  what  an  un- 
•ettled  form  of  government  %ould  thos  have  been  *set  up.    For 


*  the  iavincible  prefudicies'  which  were  held  to  disqualify  Jamesy 
muft  have  disqualified  every  PopiA  succenor  to  the  throne^  or  else 
the  aame  struggle  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  Ungdoai 
would  probably  have  recurred.  But,  if  all  Popish  successors  to  the 
throne  had  been  made  nominally  kings,  but  disqualified  from  act- 
lag  personally  in  the  office  oh  account  of  their  invincible  preju- 
dices, a  mos(  strange  and  inconvenient  mode  of  administering  the 
government  would  have  been  introduced.  The  Archbishop's  clear 
and  discerning  mind  must  soon  have  seen  the  numerous  objections 
to  this  plan ;  and  it  was  probably  his  knowledge  of  these  obiectioos, 
and  his  inability  to  devise  a  better  plan,  or  one  more  to  his  satis- 
faction, which  prevented  him  from  taking  any  public  part  at  all." 
Vol.  I.  p.  432. 

1 

• 

Bat  the  new  Grovemment  was  not  disponed  to  suffer  any 
nan  thos  to  stand  neater  on  thiiB  trying  occasion :  and  it 
soon  became  apparent,  that  none  wonld  be  permitted  tote- 
tain  their  offices,  whether  of  tmst  or  dignity,  either  in  Church 
6t  State,  unless  they  would  transfer  their  allegiance  front  the 
abdicated  King,  to  those  whotn  the  nation  had  invited  to  fill 
the  vacant  throne*  The  imposition  of  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  the  rigour  with  which  it  was  e)Lacted  from  aH  irt 
aifthority,  have  been  topics  on  whi'ch  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  existed.  Some  have  considered  the  necessity  of  the 
taieasore  to  be  self-evident ;  while  others  have  doubted  the 
policy  of  reqoiring  any  oath  at  all,  and  particularly  such  an 
oath  as  was  then  tendered,  firom  those  who  were  contented 
quietly  and  peaceably  to  exercise  their  functions  under  the 
new  Government.  Without  entering  very  deeply  info  the 
question,  we  may  observe,  that  the  praotiee  ef  the  constitu- 
tion saflBciently  sanctions  the  imposition  of  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance.  And,  if  it  had  been  enfcnrced  only  upon  those, 
who,  in  case  of  tiie  natural  demise  of  the  Sovereign,  must 
have  taken  such  an  oath  to  his  successor,  in  order  to  qnaKfy 
themselves  for  retaining  the  ofllces  they  were  actually  hold- 
ing, or  to  take  others,  no  reasonable  objection  could  have 
htea  urged  to  a  measure,  thus  justified  by  precedent,  aVid 

Siarent  expediency.  It  may  perhaps  be  further  admitted, 
t  nnder  the  pecaliar  circumstances  of  the  dmes,  self-pre- 
servation dictated  to  the  new  Government  the  necessity  of 
thus  binding  to  its  support  all  who  were  in  situations  of  in- 
fluence or  poweri  whether  in  Church  or  State ;  and  that  ft 
would  have  argued  a  suicidal  nefflect,  to  have  suffered  any  to 
hold  such  situations,  who  refused  thus  to  give  to  their  gover- 
nors the  usual  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  Bat,  even  if  this  be 
true  to  its  whole  extent,  it  surely  became  the  framers  of  such 
an  oath  to  consider  most  anxiously,  what  Term  of  ^ords  they 
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could  devise  which  would  aDite  as  many  as  possible,  and  not 
oiTend  the  consciences  of  any  moderate  and  well-jadging 
men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  new  Sove« 
reigns,  if  possible  to  rally  round  their  thrones  alt  whose 
talents,  or  virtues,  or  rank  had  given  them  influence  in  the 
country  :  and  it  became  them  to  pause,  before  they  adopted 
any  form  which,  while  it  aimed  at  restraining  the  disaffected, 
mi^^ht  possibly  embody  against  them  a  powerful  party,  doubly 
united  by  conscientious  scruples  about  deserting  their  former 
Sovereign,  and  by  a  deep  sense  of  injuries  which  they  bad 
indivjdaaliy  sustained.  Whatever  were  the  advantages  in- 
tended by  the  new  oath  of  allegiance^  they  were  powerfully 
counterbalanced  by  this,  perhaps  not  foreseen,  or,  if  foreseen, 
too  lightly  regarded  effect  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed>  and  the  rigour  with  which  it  was  exacted.  It  im- 
mediately leagued  against  the  reigning  dynasty  no  contemp- 
tible portion  of  the  wealth,  ability,  and  virtue  of  the  nation. 
History  has  shewn  how  formidable  that  party  was,  and  how 
injurious  were  its  struggles  to  restore  the  exiled  family*  For 
the  greater  portion  of  a  century  it  rankled  like  a  festering 
ulcer  in  the  bosom  of  the  country ;  poisoning  its  peace,  crip- 
pling its  resources,  and  dividing  its  inhabitants :  repeatedly 
did  it  raise  the  standard  of  civil  war ;  and  when  more  than 
fifty  years  bad  elapsed  from  its  first  combination,  it  was  still 
strong  enough  to  conduct  a  competitor  for  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land in  triumph  into  the  very  ceptre  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  rigorous  system  of  exclusion 
and  forfeiture  which  was  unhappily  resolved  upon  and  pur- 
sued, did  not  tend  to  foster  enmities  which  might  have  died 
away  if  magnanimously  disregarded ;  and  to  perpetuate  divi- 
sions which  milder  and  more  conciliating  conduct  would 
speedily  have  healed.  But  this  is  not  all  the  evil  which  was 
produced ;  nor  is  it  that  peculiar  form  of  it  which  the  sub- 
ject before  us  calls  upon  us  to  consider.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  new  impositions  was^  to  deprive  many  eminent 
and  highly  honoured  Ecclesiastics  of  their  dignities  and  pre* 
ferments ;  and  this  measure  harsh  in  itself,  and  rendered  pe- 
culiarly unpopular  by  the  blameless  character  of  those  who 
were  its  victims,  while  it  aimed  at  violently  severing  the  ties 
which  had  bound  the  members  of  the  Church  of  j^gland  to 
so  many  of  her  Ministers,  produced  a  dangerous  schism. 
For,  many  most  conscientious. Churchmen,  agreeing  with  fjie 
deprived  Bishops  i^nd  Clergv  in  their  dislike  to  the  new  oath, 
and  not  comprehending  the  legality  of  that  exertion  of  autho- 
rity which  deprived  the  Clergy  of  their  Ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties and  offices,  and  prohibilea  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
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functions  withoat  attribatins^  to  them  any  proFessional  dielin- 
qaency,  were  induced  to  adhere  to  their  commanion  by  a 
sense  of  attachment  to  their  persons,  and  sympathy  for  their 
sufferings.  And,  the  deprived  Prelates  and  Clergy  them- 
selves*  unhappily  influenced  more  by  a  sense  of  individual 
injury,  than  by  a  due  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Chi^rch, 
Were  rather  disposed  to  encourage,  than  to  check  this  injuria 
ous  manifestation  of  a  sentiment  so  gratifying  to  their  per<* 
sonal  feelings; 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  justify  those,  who  thus  con- 
tinned  to  exercise  their  kninisterial  powers,  in  disregard  of 
their  paramount  duty  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
But,  while  we  freely  confess  that  they  incurred  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility who  thus  acted ;  we  must  not  exempt  those  from 
blame,  who  urged  on  the  fatal  measure  which  placed  them 
m  a  situation  of  so  much  danger  and  temptation :  iior  can  we* 
Ibrget,  that  the  Gk>vernmenl  by  adopting  this  measure,  un- 
gratefully sacrificed  the  very  persons,  who  by  their  firmness 
and  talents  had  saved  the  established  religion  from  the  at- 
tacks of  its  Popish  enemies ;  and  by  setting  the  example  of 
well-regulated  and  temperate  resistance  to  unlawful  com* 
mands,  had  greatly,  though  not  perhaps  intentionally,  con- 
triboted  to  awaken  in  the  nation  that  spirit  of  just  and  jealous 
regard  for  its  rights  and  liberties,  which  had  vested  the  su- 
preme power  in  fiie  hands  which  now  thus  rigorously  exerted 
it  for  their  destruction.    We  write  this  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  oath  was  honestly  framed,  under  a  conviction  of  its 
necessity.    If  any  sinister  motives  actuated  those  who  devised 
it;  if  they  anticipated  the  scruples  it  excited,  and  the  refusals 
it  met  with ;  and  calculated  upon  the  wealth  and  patronage 
thus  to  be  jplaced  at  their  disposal,  their  conduct  merits  the 
severest  censure  which  tlie  bitterest  pf  their  antagonists  could 
utter.     The  charge  has  oAen  been  made;  perhaps  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  men  soured  by  their  losses  should  advance 
it ;  but  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  we  would  hope,  that 
there  were  few  among  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  day  tu 
whom  it  wonld  justly  attach. 

We  are  inclined  to  make  liberal  allowances  for  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Archbishop  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  now  placed;  and  we  admire  the  steady  principle 
which  induced  him  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  ratber  than 
falsify  his  conscience.  But,  in  minor  points,  he  appears  to 
have  swerved  from  that  unity  of  purpose,  and  steadiness  of 
resolve,  which  we  could  wish  to  be  able  to  record  of  such  a 
man,  on  so  important  an  occasion.  When  he  consented  so 
far  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  as  to  commission 
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otiier  Biahops  to  act  in  Ut  MiMy  to  IW  cMpwHrtfoa  of 
BisliPp  Burnet^  i^  aeeniH  scareety  pauritle  to  ac^aii  kuft  oC 
the  efau^  of  hieoiisistencj.  And  we  c  ■— wt  ragantf  thb 
tv^nnetion  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  bacaose  tbe  Arch- 
bishop did  not  con«^nt  to  grant  the  commission,  until  he  dis- 
covered that  he  should  incur  the  penaltieii  of  a  premnnire  if 
he  persisted  in  disobeying  the  Koyai  mandate ;  or  because 
tbe  instrument  was  drawn  up  in  very  cautions  terms,  so  as  not 
to  imply  the  least  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  Prince  fill- 
iog  the  throne.  These  appear  to  us  to  be  mere  subterfuges, 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  digniBed  and  patient  resignatioii  with- 
which  he  afterwards  submitted  to  his  chsmge  of  fortune.  In 
the  following  passage,  the  Biographer,  though  he  candidly 
admits  the  blemish  in  Uie  ag^d  Preiate^s  conduct,  maizes  per- 
haps the  best  apology  for  him  which  th^  pature  of  the  pase 
will  allow, 

<<  A  charge  of  inconsistency  ^  against  Archbishop  Sancroft  has 
been  grounded  on  this  act  of  his  consenting  to  grant  a  commission 
to  enable  others  to  do  what  he  deemed  it  unlawful  to  do  himself. 
It  mav  readily  be  allowed  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  cannot  be  ab- 
solved irom  the  charge,  since  one  who  acts  by  means  of  others, 
must  be  considered  as  actine  for  himself;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  ny 
that  the  commission  did  not  m  direct  terms  acknowledge  the  prince 
on  the  throne,  when  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  granted^ 
that  of  giving  eflPect  to  his  mandate,  upavoidaUy  rallied  a  direct 
acknowledgment  of  his  authocity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  alwf  ya 
found  that  a  wide  difference  is  made  as  to  the  feelings  of  a  person 
concerned,  whether  be  personally  and  directly  performs  an  act,  or 
whether,  remaining  aloof  himself,  he  merely  acquiesces  in  its  being 
performed  by  others.  In  the  present  instance  too,  although  the 
Archbishop  did  not  choose  himself  to  acknowledge  the  reigning 
authority,  he  may  have  felt  unwilling  directly  to  oppose  himself  to 
it;  which  would  have  been  done  by  his  refusmg  to  consecrate.  It 
has  been  stated  f ,  that  the  nonjuring  party  afterwards  complained 
of  him  for  granting  this  commission ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
after  the  transaction  was  over,  he  contrived  to  have  it  withdrawn 
from  the  R^istrar's  office.'^    Vol.  I.  p.  499. 

On  the  subject  of  the  oaths  themselves,  Dr.  D'Oyly  writes 
thus ;  and  the  feelings  which  he  expresses  are  those  whjici| 
will  arise  in  every  candid  mind,  whatever  may  be  its  opinioiy 
as  to  the  legality  of  their  imposition,  when  it  carefully  weighs 
the  peculiarities  of  the  dtuation  in  which  the  non-jurors  fpo^^^ 
themselves  involved.  .  . 
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<<  Tbecaise.  of  all  the  prelates*  and  o|iiers»  who  acrupled  respect^, 
ing  the  new  oatb^  excited  much  commiseration  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  natiom  It  wa?  peculiarly  matter  of  deep  regret  with 
all,  that  one  so  respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues  as  Arch- 
UdK^  Sancroft,  and  so  endeared  to  the  whole  nation  by  his  firm- 
ness and  by  his  sufferings  in  a  cause  which  was  pecuiiariy  their 
ofwn,  should  now  be  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  that  station 
which  be  had  filled  with  so  much  credit  and  advantage  to  tile 
Church  and  to  himself.  But,  besides  the  general  character  of  tfcase 
prelates,  the  very  scruples  which  they  now  felt,  and  undev  wfaieb 
they  acted,  presented  a  strong  additional  claim  for  respect  with  att^ 
considerate  persons,  even  amongst  those  who  were  most  opposed  ta 
the  line  of  conduct  which  they  took«  So  soleoin  and  so  saored  is. 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  in  the  iudgment  of  every  reflectiog  mind, 
that  errors  committed  on  the  side  of  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  i^,. 
must  ever  be  honoiired  apd  respected  by  ^he  wise  and^good,  In. 
many  cases  where  human  conduct  is  to  be  juc^ged  of,  there  ip  room 
for  difference  of  cpinion  respecting  the  motives  which  are  i^t  work ; 
and  in  the  senerality  of  cases  where  motives  of  the  highest  nature 
are  in  action,  they  are  mixed  with  others  of  a  less  elevated  cha- 
racter. But  such  cannot  have  been  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  those  who  took  the  part  which  he  did : 
here  all  personal  and  worldly  considerations,  even  their  views  and 
fbdings  on  the  great  questions  dT  Uie  Church  and  State  which  were 
concerned,  tended  to  sway  them  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that^ 
which  they  took;  and  the  motive,  which  overpowered  all  diese 
considerations  usiully  so  strong,  could  only  be  of  the  highest  and* 
the  holiest  character,— «  sincere,  unmixed,  conscientious  regard  to 
the  oath  they  had  taken,  a  feeling  of  the  sinfulness  of  violating  it, 
and  a  firm  resolution  to  adhere  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  worsi  wpndly 
consequences  that  might  befal  them."     Vol.  L  p^  44S, 

Among  the  various  expedients  which  were  suggested  for 
saving  the  Prelates  from  the  penalty  of  deprivation,  that 
which  would  have  empowered  tne  king  to  tender  the  oath  at 
his  pleasure,  and  have  attached  the  penalty  only  to  a  refusal 
to  take  it  when  thus  tendered,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  least 
objectionable, 

<'  It  was  thought,*'  says  Dr.  D'Oyly,  <<  that  this  power  allowed 
to  the  King  would  prove  an  effectual  restraint  upon  the  clergy,  and 
prevent  their  engaging  in  any  measures  hostile  to  the  Government ; 
whereas,  by  actual  deprivation,  or  the  certain  prospect  of  inqurring 
it,  they  miffht  be  driven  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the  par. 
tisans  of  the  abdicated  Monarch,  which  would  cause  difficulty  to 
the  government.*'    Vol,  I.  p.  4p46* 

Experience  has  shewn  that  these  were  wise  suggestions ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  cooptry,  as 
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tiDdoubtedfy  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  Ihe  new 
administration,  had  they  been  adopted.  But  it  mast  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  whether,  even  thus, 
the  services  of  the  non-jnring  Prelates  and  Clergy  could 
have  been  preserved  to  the  Charch.  Since  the  conduct  of 
Sancroft,  and  his  angry  reproof  of  his  chaplain  Wharton, 
when  he  prayed  for  the  new  King  and  Queen  in  Lambeth 
Chapel,  shew  the  extent  to  which  he'  was  prepared  to  carry 
his  non-compliance.  Many,  however,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
itH>nld  have  been  less  unbending;  and  the  seceding  party 
would  have  been  deprived  of  that  unity  which  is  produced 
by  external  pressure.  The  author  observes,  that  **  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
government  of  that  day  could  have  addpted  with  discretion 
any  other  course."  (Vol.  I.  p.  448.)  But  here  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  the 
supposition,  unless  our  memory  fails  us,  is  supported  by  some 
observations  of  Dr.  George  Uickes,  in  his  correspondence 
•on  tlie  subject ;  that  the  non-jurors  might  have  been  indaced 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  King  William,  and  swear 
obedience  to  him  as  King  de  facto*  If  this  was  tlie  case, 
perhaps  the  more  prudent  mode  of  acting  with  men  of  their 
characters,  would  have  been  to  admit  them  on  their  own 
terms,  and  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  their  honours 
and  emoluments.  Dr.  D'Oyly  seems  to  think,  that  "  an  in* 
dulgence  to  oil  who  refused  thip  oaths  would  hare  in  trod  need 
much  confusion,  and  would  have  givon  strength  and  influ- 
ence to  the  non-juring  party,  to  a  degree  which  might  have 
proved  highly  iaconvenicnt.*'  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
imagine,  that  the  result  would  have  been  directly  the  reverse. 
Perhaps  the  non-jurors  never  would  have  existed  as  a  party, 
but  for  these  deprivations :  at  all  events,  it  is  evident  to  us, 
that  their  strength  and  influence  were  greatly  increased,  if 
not  wholly  derived  from  a  measure  \\hich  excluded  so  many 
of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  from  their  functions. 

The  conduct  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  from  the  date  of  his 
deprivation  to  his  final  ejection  from  Lambeth,  is  one  of  the 
least  pleasing  pages  in  his  history.  To  see  such  a  man  lin- 
gering in  the  station  which  he  had  chosen,  upon  conscientious 
principles,  to  forfeit;  to  behold  him  clinging  to  the  tempo* 
ralities  of  an  office,  when  he  felt  himself  unable  to  discharge 
its  important  spiritual  duties ;  and,  after  magnanimously 
chusing  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake,  weakly Vefusing  to  per- 
mit his  successor  to  occupy  the  mansion  of  the  see,  until  he 
vas  removed  by  a  legal  process,  is  an  unseemly  sight. 

The  only  justification  which  candour  can  suggest  for  such 
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condact  is  this ; — that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  shew,  that  he 

was  forcibly  expelled  from  his  Episcopal  aathority»    Bat^ 

sarely  this  woald  have  been  sufficiently  evident  from  all  the 

notorious  ctrcamstances  of  his  case,  even  if  he  had  quietly 

retiredi  without  adopting  measures  calculated  to  harass  his  sue* 

cesser ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  reflected  discredit  upon  him^ 

self,  and  lessened  that  general  admiration  of  his  disinterested 

integrity  which  would  otherwise  have  followed  him  in  his 

retirement.     Bat,  however  we  may  lament  this  as  a  blemish 

in  his  character,  his  subsequent  conduct  in  retirement,  (if  wd 

except  the  worst  error  of  his  life,  his  encouragement  of  the 

non-juring  schism,)  amply  redeemed  it.     When  he  had  oncd 

quitted  LAmbeth,  and  all  its  dignities  and  duties,  we  do  not 

find  him  indulging  in  weak  and  fond  lamentations  over  his 

fallen  fortunes,  or  in  the  expression  of  angry  feelings  towards 

the  powers  which  had  removed  him  from  his  high  station ; 

but  submitting  with  cheerful  resignation  to  the  lot  which  he 

had  chosen ;  in  &rm  conviction  that  he  had  decided  rightly,  re* 

iening  all  to  Providence  $  and  looking  forward  with  humble^ 

yet  confident  hope,  to  another  worlds  for  the  reward  of  his 

integrity.    There  is  a  vein  of  good*bnmoured  pleasantry  run* 

ning  through  the  letters  which  have  been  preserved  from  his 

correspondence  at  this  trying  period^  which  proves  that  his 

Blind  was  at  ease ;  and  that  he  could  contemplate  his  change 

of  condition  without  querulousness.  and  descend  to  all  its 

comparatively  petty  and  trifling  employments,  without  any 

sense  of  weariness  or  disgust.     It  appears,  that  many  jea-^ 

lonsies  were  at  this  time  entertained  of  the  non-jurors ;  aa 

indeed  was  natural.     For  those  who  had  refused  to  swear 

allegiance  to  the  new  government,  could  not  be  supposed 

adverse  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  ;  and,  as  not  only  their 

consciences,  but  their  interests  were  deeply  involved  in  the 

return  of  James,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  should  ii^ave 

been  implicated  in  endeavours  to  eSect  it;  and  that  the 

whole  party  should  be  accused  of  the  ofience. 

Archbishop  Sancroft,  as  standing  at  their  head,  was  of 
course  principally  obnoxious  to  these  suspicions;  and  it 
seems  to  -have  been  one  of  his  severest  trials  to  find^  that  all 
his  caution  and  privacy  of  life  could  not  exempt  him  from 
such  charges.  To  tnese  he  alludes  in  several  oi  his  letters; 
and  particularly  in  die  following  passage,  which  we  extract, 
because  it  shews  clearly,  that  his  determination  not  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  present  government  did  not  connect  itself,  in  his 
mind,  witli  any  idea  that  it  was  lawful  to  labour  for  its  over- 
throw. 
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<«  I  think/'  says  he  to  a  friend  in  December,  1691,  **  if  I  ihould 
immure  myself  between  four  walls,-  I  should  notwithstanding  be 
thought  to  send  and  receire  letters  and  intelligence ;  I  know  not 
whether,  by  the  pigeons  of  Aleppo,  or  Leyden,  or  perhaps  by  the 
*  old  romantic  post,  Sir  Pacolet  on  his  wooden  horse.  -  It  is  soaie- 
what  strange,  that  I  should  be  accused  to  one  prince  for  having 
invited  his  Highness  of  Nassau  to  invade  my  native  country,  and 
to  another  for  inviting  his  cousin  the  King  of  France  thither; 
whereas  I  should  as  soon  have  consulted  the  witch  of  Endor  (were 
she  to  be  found)  to  bring  about  any  thing  I  desired,  as  have  made 
either  of  those  addresses:  for  rebellion  is  witchcraft  too;  and  if  I 
should  do  any  thing  that  is  evil,  though  with  pretence  that  good 
might  come  of  it,  my  damnation  would  be  just/'     Vol.  11.  p.  19. 

Thus  far  all  was  well ;  and  tis  Saticroft  carried  bis  scraplea 
80  far  as  to  object  to  praying  for  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  it  was  not  to  be  severely  imputed  tahim,  that  he  cod« 
staully  ofiicialed  himself  at  home,  as  he  says,  "  secundum 
vsum  LamhethanufH^*  and  **  gave  the  holy  sacrament  to 
those  only  of  his  own  persuasion  and  practice.''  But,  when 
he  went  so  far,  as  not  to  suffer  the  Vicar  of  Fresingfield,  or 
any  other,  nor  even  his  own  chaplains,  when  they  were  witb 
him,  so  much  as  to  say  graee  when  he  ate;  this  was  a  syiiip* 
torn  of  that  unhappy  bias  by  which  his  mind  now  began  to  be 

1  powerfully  affected^    That  the  schism,  of  which  he  was  the 
eader,  has  not  been  permanent ;  that  while  it  existed  it  did 
not  materiaMy  injure  the  Church ;  and  that,  at  last,  it  quietly* 
died  away,  may,  we  think;  be  imputed,  under  Providenoe, 
to  the  discreet  forbearance  of  the  Church  herself.    It  is,  in- 
deed, a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  divisions, 
that,  for  a  century,  a  body  of  Protestant  Episcopalians  should 
have  remained  in  this  country  separate  from,  and  in  hostility 
to  the  established  Church ;  and  that  they  should  ha?e  care* 
fully  preserved  their  Episcopal  succession,   their  peculiar 
form  of  worship  end  discipline,  and  yet  have  attracted  so 
little  attention  that  many  were  ignorant  of  their  existence* 
It  is  indeed  known,  that  many  very  able  and  learned  English 
divines  were  non-jurors;  and  the  names  of  Hickes  and  Les*-' 
lie,  to  mention  no  others,  will  long  shed  a  lustre  rodnd  their 
cause.     But  few  are  aware  of  the  steps  which  were  taketi  to 
provide  for  a  regular  suecession  of  non-juring  Prelates  and 
ministers ;  few  are  informed,  how  long  that  succession  waa 
kept  up,  how  lofty  were  its  pretensions ;  and  how  great  the 
evil  which,  at  one  timOj  it  threatened. 

On  this  subject,  the  stfttementa  of  Dn  D*Oyly  ar^  singa«- 
larly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  has  said  enough  to 
awaken  curiosity,  but  has  brought  forward  no  ipformation  to 
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allay  it.  And  yet  there  are«  we  are  convinced »  many  sources 
of  information  Irom  which  he  might  have  drawn ;  and  it  seems 
to  as,  that  a  concise,  but  clear  account  of  the  non-jurors»  of 
their  principles,  their  forms  of  worship,  their  ministry  and 
discipline,  and  the  arguments  by  which  their  most  learned 
advocates  defended  their  separation,  might  have  been  yery 
properly  introduced  into  a  life  of  Sancroft,  under  whose  es* 
pecial  authority  the  seeds  of  this  unfortunate  schism  were 
sown  and  cultivated. 

*'  Of  the  particular  reasons,^  says  the  Biographer,  **  which  in- 
duced Archbishop  Sancroft  to  concur  in  this  measure,  further  than 
the  strong  general  feeling  which  he  ever  entertained  and  expressed^ 
of  the  illegality  of  his  deprivation,  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  be* 
eause  they  are  not  recorded.    The  transaction  took  place,  it  should 
be  remembered,  at  a  time  when  his  spirits  were  broken  by  ill  health, 
and  the  events  which  had  befallen  him ;  and  when  the  influence  of 
others  was  likely  to  impel  him  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which 
his  own  sounder  judgment  would  not  have  approved.    That  judg- 
ment would,  no  doubt)  have  otherwise  taught  him  to  reflect,  that 
k  is  no  light  matter  to  cause,  in  any  case,  a  schism  in  the  church 
of  Christ;  that  the  grounds  of  such  a  proceeding  ought  to  be  most 
seriously  weighed,  before  they  are  acted  upon ;  that,  as  the  evils 
which  result  from  it  are  certain,  there  ought  to  be  a  clear  convic- 
tion that  they  cannot  conscientiously  be  avoided,  and  that  they  ara 
overbalanced  by  contrary  good.     It  would  have  suggested  to  him 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  reason, 
for  establishing  a  permanent  schism,  as  there  was  no  difierence  of 
doctrine  or  discipline  *  concerned,  no  alleged  doubt  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  tlie  ministerial  functions  in  the  church  in  possession,  but 
merely  a  separation,  on  grounds  purely  civil  and  temporary  in  their 
nature,  which  only  affected  those  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
former  sovereign,  not  others  who  were  to  succeed  them.    It  was 
one  thing  to  refuse  to  hold  an  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  under  a 
sovereign  to  whom,  while  another  sovereign  lived,  they  felt  they 
could  not  conscientiously  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  but  it  was 
quite  a  distinct  consideration,  whether  they  should  deliberately 
pronounce  the  church  established  under  that  sovereign,  to  be,  on 
this  ground  alone,. not  a  true  church;  an  opinion  which  alone  could 

. . .A  - ^ ^ . _ ^ _^  ^ 

**  *  SooD  afier  Qie  RtYolatioii,  alteratioaf  in  the  Lkurgy  ware  proposed,  whh 
tht  ritw  of  fatifQring  the  tcmplci  of  diseenten;  fbr  tbit  parpote,  a  commuiioii 
of  divines  was  appointed  nnder  the  great  seal,  to  consider  the  matter  and  prepare  • 
a  scfaene  to  be  laid  before  the  Convocation.  The  Couvocatiou,  however,  wero 
bosdle  to  the  measure,  and  nothing  was  done.  On  this  Bishop  Burnet  remarks, 
(▼oi.  ii.  p.SO—M.)  that  herein  was  a  happy  direction  of  Providence:  for  th« 
Jaeobite  clergy  were  aC  this  tima  contemplating  a  schbai  in  the  churcb,  and 
wished  to  be  lurnuhed  with  some  speciotis  pretences  for  that  purpose ;  if  therefore 
alicimtioos  bad  been  made  in  the  Robric  and  other  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
they  wonld  have  oonteaded  that  they  still  stack  to  the  ancient  church  in  oppo- 
sitioB  to  those  who  were  setting  up  new  models." 

l2 
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justify  them  in  setting  up  a  riral  communion  against  it.  However^ 
it  does  not  become  us  to  judge  dogmatically,  or  to  censure  with  too 
much  harshness,  in  a  matter  where  some  of  the  wisest  and  the  best 
of  men  Were  divided  in  their  opinions ;  where  we  have  the  fullest 
neason  to  be  assured  that  all  acted  from  the  sincere  dictates  of  con- 
science ;  and  where  the  name  of  Sancroft  is  found  to  sanction  and 
to  dignify  a  cause,  which  our  own  individual  judgments  may  little 
dispose  us  to  approve.*'    Vol.  II.  p,  36. 

We  do  not  wish  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  apology  thus 
offered  for  the  venerable  Archbishop.  It  may  be  that  he 
was  led  by  others,  less  wise  and  more  intemperate  than  him« 
self:  it  may  be  that  ill-health  and  misfortune  had  impaired 
his  facalties,  and  broken  his  spirits;  and  that  his  sounder 
judgment  would  have  disapproved  the  measure  which  he  thus 
sanctioned. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  let  the  measure  itself  be  properly  cha* 
racterized,  and  we  would  speak  with  all  possible  tenderness 
and  charity  of  the  man.  Our  own  limits  will  not  suffer  us 
to  enter  further  into  this  most  interesting  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Church.  But  we  cannot  forbear  remarking,  that 
the  peculiar  curse  of  schism  seems  to  have  rested  upon  the 
Don-jurors.  They,  who  had  divided  from  the  Church  with- 
out necessityi  were  soon  divided  among  themselves  on  qnes* 
tions  equally  non-essentiaL  The  very  separation  itself ''  was 
by  no  means  approved  at  the  time,  by  the  whole  of  those  who 
rwused  the  new  oaths,  and  it  gave  rise  to  considerable  dia- 
cussion  amongst  them>  conducted  with  some  heat  and  vehe- 
mence." And  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hickes,  the  warmest 
advocate,  and  the  ablest  defender  of  the  measure,  division 
amongst  themselves  could  no  longer  be  prevented. 

The  account  which  Dr.  D'Oyly  has  given  of  the  last  sick- 
ness and  death  of  Sancroft  is  very  interesting;  not  only  for 
the  pleasing  picture  which  It  exhibits  of  the  piety  and  many 
virtues  which  adorned  his  mind,  but  also  for  the  curioas  in- 
stances which  it  records  of  those  unhappy  prejudices  that 
be  had  suffered  to  possess  it,  which  inducea  him  to  refuse  to 
make  a  will,  because  it  must  be  proved  in  the  courts  of  his 
successor ;  and  to  provide  with  much  anxiety  that  his  fa- 
neral  service  should  not  be  performed  by  any  but  a  non* 
juring  minister. 

Such  are  the  imperfections  which  alloy  the  fairest  charac- 
ter, and  shew,  that  error  is,  more  or  less,  inseparable  from 
ns  all.  That  he  died  in  charity  with  all,  We  have,  however, 
the  most  satisfactory  testimony. 

**  We  saw  at  this  period,  proceeds  the  narrator  of  Bis  htft  illnsas» 
Us  ardent  charily  both  eamided  and  Bmited,  aceordinf  lo  ibm 
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ApotUe'8  directioDy  <  to  aH,  but  especially  to  them  of  the  houaehold 
of  faith/  Hia  suffering  brethren  were  the  principal  objects  of  his 
charity  and  prayers,  but  not  exclusive  of  others ;  for,  upon  the  fre* 
quent  returns  of  exercises  of  his  devotions,  he  suited  his  prayers  to 
the  general  needs  of  men,  and  recommended  all  his  brethren  to  the 
Divine  mercy.  In  short,  if  he.  had  any  enemies,  they  were  included 
in  his  prayers ;  in  particular,  a  short  time  before  his  last  hour,  afler 
solemnly  praying  for  a  blessing  on  his  family,  relations,  and  friehds, 
he  earnestly  implored  forgiveness  for  his  enemies,  as  he  desired 
it  of  God  for  himself. 

**  That  his  strong  feeling  of  the  rectitude  of  the  course  which 
he  had  taken,  did  not  narrow  or  enfeeble  his  feelings  of  kindness 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  or  prevent  his  most  fully  al- 
lowing that  they  also  acted  from  pure  conscientious  motives,  is 
clear  from  all  his  conduct  during  the  close  of  his  life.  We  have 
seen  in  how  affectionate  a  manner  he  took  leave  of  one  of  bis  for- 
mer chaplains,  Mr.  Wharton.  His  other  chaplain,  Mr«  Needham, 
came  to  him.  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  He  gave  him  also  his 
blessing  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and,  after  some  other 
conversation,  said  thus  to  him ;  *  You  and  I  have  gone  different 
ways  in  these  late  affairs,  but  I  trust  heaven's  gates  are  wide 
enough  to  receive  us  both.  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  in  the 
integrity  of  my  heart.*  Upon  this,  Mr.  Needham  modestly  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  motives  which  had  influenced  his  conduct ; 
to  which  the  Archbishop  replied,  *  I  always  took  you  for  an  honest 
man.  What  I  said  concerning  myself,  was  only  to  let  you  know 
that  what  I  have  done,  I  have  done  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart ; 
mdeed  in  the  great  integrity  of  my  heart.''    Vol,  11.  p.  61. 

To  Him  who  alone  is  the  judge  of  that  integrity,  we  may 
safely  leave  this  eminent  person.  And,  though  we  cannot 
perhaps  rank  him  with  the  greatest  or  the  most  learned  of 
those  who  have  filled  the  important  station  which  he  held  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  or  conceal  from  ourselves  the  ind&> 
cision  fuid  weakness  which  marked  his  conduct  on  some  oc- 
casions, or  the  unfortunate  excess  to  which  he  suffered  his 
prejudices  io  lead  him  in  others ;  still  we  cannot  but  admire 
his  inflexible  maintenance  of  the  principles  which  his  oon* 
science  led  him  to  espouse, 

**  bis  firm  unbending  integrity,  his  lofty  and  immoveable  up« 
tightness  of  mind,  which  made  him  on  all  occasions,  steadily  adhere 
to  that  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  postpone  to  this 
proud  feeling  every  consideration  of  worldly  interest."  Vol.  If. 
p.  78. 

His  character  has  been  somewhat  over-rated  by  the  writers 
of  hia  own  persuasion,  who  regarded  him  as  the  great  martyr 
to  their  cause :  and  it  has  been  unfairly  depreciated  by  the 
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partial  historian  of  *'  his  o^n  times,**  who  mixed  op  his  pri- 
vate feelings  with  his  narrative,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
petty  delight  in  decrying  him,  whose  disinclination  to  conse- 
crate him  a  bishop,  he  never  could  forgive ;  and  whom  he 
justly  regarded  as  the  decided  enemy  of  the  principles  which 
he  advocated,  and  the  measures  he  pursued.  On  the  whole, 
we  agree  with  his  biographer,  that 

'*  Archbishop  Bancroft  was  greatly  eminent  in  his  generation  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  all  the  public  and  private  duties  of 
life.  The  various  excellencies  and  virtues  which  adorned  his  cha- 
racter, are  sufficient  to  claim  for  him  the  tribute  of  admiration  from 
posterity  in  general ;  but  by  the  protestant  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  his  name  must  ever  be  especially  cherished  with  grate- 
ful recollection,  for  the  noble  stand  which  he  made,  at  the  hour  of 
trial,  in  defence  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the  country ; 
ft  stand  to  which  the  preservation  of  that  goodly  fabric  in  church 
and  state,  which  thev  inherit  from  their  forefathers,  is  principally 
to  be  attributed."*    Vol.  IL  p*  95. 


Art.  III.  Skeiekes  ef  Manmn^  Scenery,  Ac.  in  the  French 
Provinces^  Swiizeriand,  and  Italy.  With  an  Essay  on 
French  Literature.  By  the  late  John  Scott,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.526.    14s.    Longman.    1821. 

"Wb  think  that  we  have  observed,  in  many  instances,  that  post* 
humous  writings,  considered  simply  as  such,  commonly  attract 
a  certain  degree  of  attention,  beyond  that  which  thoy  might 

fierhaps  have  obtained,  bad  they  been  published  during  the 
ife-time  of  the  author.  The  reason  perhaps  is  that  aniess  a 
writer's  remains  possess  in  themselves  a  considerable  share  of 
positive  merit,  or  are  rendered  valuable  from  the  peculiar  cele- 
brity of  the  name  to  which  they  belong,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
his  friends  or  relatives  would  collect  his  scattered  papers,  and 
still  more,  that  a  bookseller  could  be  found  willing  to  take  upon 
himself  the  risk  of  publishing  them.  In  the  instance  of  the 
work  before  us,  however,  it  is  probable,  that  other  consi- 
derations may  have  entered  into  the  viewa  of  those  to  whoni 
the  public  are  indebted  for  its  appearance.  It  may  have 
been  supposed,  that  added  to  the  interest  which  the  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Scott*s  former  publications  might  have  in- 
spired, circumstances  which  had  supervened,  would  create 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  a  degree  of  curiosity,  suffi- 
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tieoi  to  iilbtain  for  tbe  work  so  macb  of  Uie  public  attoaUoB, 
11  would  at  least  secure  its  sale. 

80  far  as  tiiese  last  motives  may  have  bad  aoy  operation 
ia  the  pablication  of  these  sketches,  the  weight  of  them 
has  probably  already  disappeared.  That  sort  of  celebrity 
which  consists  in  merely  having  been  the  subject  of  para- 
graphs  in  the  daily  papers,  commonly  lasts  but  a  very  few 
weeks  ;  and  the  sjime  individaais  who  might  have  wished  to 
see  this  work,  while  the  author  of  it  was  Uie  subject  of  com- 
mon conversation,  will  probably  have  already  ceased  to  feel 
any  desire  upon  the  subject,  now  that  the  occasion  which 
produced  that  desire,  has  ceased.  For  this  reason,  though 
«o  few  months  have  passed  since  those  unhappy  occurrences 
which  brought  Mr.  Scott  to  an  untimely  end,  yet  we  believe 
that  we  may  safely  take  for  granted,  that  our  readers  no 
longer  feel  any  other  interest  on  the  subject  of  this  post- 
humous volume,  than  that  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  from 
its  intrinsic  merits. 

It  is  entitled  **  Sketches  of  France,  Switzerland  uid  Italy.'* 
In  point  oFfact,  however,  it  is  only  that  part  of  the  Yolame 
which  contains  tbe  sketch  of  our  author's  travels  from  St. 
Haloes  to  Tours  (a  distance  of  less  than  three  hundred  miles) 
that  is  worth  reading,  or  that  is  even  readable.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  must  have  formed  the  substance  of 
notes  and  memoranda,  which  the  writer  himself  would  pro* 
bably  have  understood  as  hints,  directing  to  subjects  in  his 
own  mind,  but  which  to  the  reader  appear  very  otlen  to  be 
scarcely  more  int€41igible  than  if  they  were  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics. We  know  not  who  the  editor  of  them  may  be,  but 
we  wish  that  he  hud  subjoined  notes,  in  order  to  explain  -the 
sense  of  such  rhapsodical  composition,  as  the  following^ 
which  we  select  really  at  random,  and  from  a  place  at  which 
the  book  happened  to  open  in  our  hands, 

**  The  Letters  by  English  Travellers  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1775,  I  believe,  show  a  national  state  far  behind  in  civil  ization, 
alnioet  as  much  so  as  the  present  state  of  the  country  about  Naples ; 
yet  how  different  the  state  of  the  national  morality !  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  i  How  far  are  the  Catliolic  and  Protestant  religions 
concerned  in  the  difference  i  The  behaviour  of  government  also  ? 
IV hat  a  disgrace  to  a  government  to  have  such  subjects!  and  what 
is  it  itself?  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  here  :  and  seeing,  it  would 
in  me  be  rascallj  not  to  state, — that  the  French  were  introducing  a 
gradtial  change  for  the  better  in  tbe  national  character ;  which 
progress  seems  discontinued  under  the  restored  system.  Courage 
was  beginning — an  indispensable  virtue  amongst  men,  being  con- 
ncoted  with  the  peiat  of  honour,  as  chastity  is  among  women. 
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This  would  have  put  down  the  use  of  the  knife,  which  eziits  amongtt 
DO  brave  people.  The  Maltese  attach  much  importance  to  the 
English  sailors  from  their  never  using  the  knife*  In  France,  the 
power  and  influence  of  Buonaparte  came  to  do  harm  in  every  re- 
apect.  It  put  down  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  by  its  flashy  melo- 
dramatic effect,  chimed  in  with,  and  heightened,  all  the  worst  part 
of  the  French  character ;  increased  its  tendency  to  the  false,  heigh- 
tened its  vanity,  rendered  it  still  more  artificial,  unsubstantial, 
flhallow,  and  preposterous  than  it  was.  The  Italian  condition  was 
not  in  so  gooa  a  state,  so  that  Buonaparte's  influence  could  not 
spoil  any  of  its  tendencies ;  and  the  Italian  character,  having  more 
depth  and  innate  force  than  the  French,  was  not  liable  to  be  so 
spoiled.    The  people  were  precisely  at  a  point  requiring  some  re- 

(generating  conqueror  to  come  amongst  tnem,  to  lay  with  an  iron 
land  the  foundations  of  a  new  state."     P.  342. 

What  degree  of  regard  the  public  may  feel  for  the  memory 
of  Mr,  Scott,  we  know  not ;  but  if  they  feel  no  more  for  it 
than  those  appear  to  have  felt,  who  sent  to  the  press  such 
strange  stuff,  as  that  which  we  have  just  extracted,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  tbera  was  any  pressing  occasion  for 
the  present  publication.  Mr.  Scott  was  perhaps  not  suflS* 
cientiy  known  to  the  world,to  make  it  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance whether  service  or  disservice  may  have  been  done  to 
bis  literary  reputation,  now  that  he  himself  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  censure  or  applanse ;  but  still  his  relatives 
and  friends  ought  surely  not  to  nave  allowed  his  papers  to  bo 
ransacked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  pecuniary  speculation* 
It  is  plain,  from  those  portions  of  the  book,  which  were  pro- 
bably left  in  a  state,  in  some  degree  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, that  the  author  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and 
some  acquirement£( ;  and  though  he  expresses  himself  much 
too  dogmatical^,  and  appears  not  sufficiently  able  to  conceal 
the  good  opinion  which  he  entertained,  right  or  wrong,  of 
himself,  nevertheless,  there  is  often  much  good  sense  and 
honourable  feeling  in  many  of  his  remarks,  and  he  frequently 
displays  both  eloquence  and  imagination  in  his  descriptions. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  reason  to  regret,  that  he 
was  not  spared  to  work  up  his  materials  into  the  shape  in 
which  he  intended  them  to  appear ;  for  certainly  the  spe- 
cimen which  he  has  left  of  his  qualifications,  as  a  tourist,  in 
the  first  150  pages  of  the  volume,  are  very  favourable,  and 
such  as  will  be  read  with  pleasure ;  as  to  tbe  remainder,  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  published,  and  we  should  be  acces- 
sary to  the  injustice  of  the  act,  were  we  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  any  criticism.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  remarks 
fo  that  part  of  the  work,  which  the  author  would  have  been 
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wflfing  to  acknowledge.  With  respect  to  ao  Essay  at  the 
end  of  the  Yolamey  apon  "  French  Literatare,'*  we  need 
say  nothing.  Among  several  very  jost  and  some  new  re- 
flections, there  are  many  which  appear  to  be  fancifnl  or  nn- 
fonnded ;  and  the  whole  is  written,  as  oar  aathor  is  apt  to 
write*  in  very  exceptionable  taste;  bat  as  the  Essay  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  some  periodical  publication  under  th6 
form  of  a  review,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  coming  legitimately 
nnder  onr  cognizance. 

Mr.  Scott  entered  France  by  the  way  of  Jersey ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  island,  conveys  a  very 
agreeable  impression  of  its  scenery  and  of  the  character  of 
the  people.  Cultivation  is  carried  almost  to  an  excess,  and 
liiat  for  the  same  reason  that  booses  and  buildings  are 
crowded  to  excess  in  all  walled  towns.  In  Jersey  every  spot 
of  ground  is  so  valuable,  that  the  island  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  garden.  Living,  of  course,  is  cheap,  both  from 
its  vicinity  to  France  and  from  its  exemption  from  taxation. 
Hie  inhabitants  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
they  enjoy  nnder  our  government;  and  though  few  of  the 
common  people  can  speak  English,  yet  nothing  offends  them 
more,  than  to  call  them  French,  to  which  people  they  bear 
a  more  than  English  aversion.  The  following  description 
of  the  face  of  the  island  is  very  pleasingly  written. 

^  The  whole  island  of  Jersey  is  almost  within  the  reach  of  a  pe. 
destrian  excursion ;  wherever  one  goes  one  meets  with  all  the  usual 
feitores  of  nature  and  society,  modelled  on  so  reduced  a  scale, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  hkhly  finished,  as  to  excite,  at  every 
sCepy  an  admiring  surprise.  The  capital  is  a  small  market.town, — 
the  towns  are  villages, — the  villages  scarcely  reach  to  Uie  sixe  of 
hamlets.  You  are  sunk  in  the  silent  recemes  of  a  small  valley, 
shut  in  by  woods,  and  overiooked  by  romantic  elevations,  having 
every  characteristic  of  Alpine  mountains  but  size ;  the  want  of 
which,  however,  is  not  felt  to  reduce  the  general  effect,  because 
every  thing  is  in  proportion.  In  two  mmutes  you  are  out  of  this 
seemingly  remote  concealment,  looking  down  upon  a  town,  and 
over  an  expanse  of  luxuriant  country,  terminated  by  a  rocky  shore 
and  the  wide  ocean.  The  fortifications,  some  of  which  are  perfect, 
and  others  now  in  progress,  form,  from  various  points  of  view,  a 
noble  addition  to  the  scenery.  They  crown  Saint  Hilliers  with  an 
imposing  diadem,  and  while  the  rural  beauties  of  the  island  speak 
peak  and  delight,  fhey  give  an  assurance  of  strength  and  courage, 
and  seem  to  hold  a  high  tone  of  defiance,  directed  full  against  ad. 
joining  France/'    E.  2. 

Those  who  have  been  at  St.  Maloes,  will  remember  the 
Mignificaoce  of  the  iqiproach  to  it  firom  the  sea,  which. 
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however,  but  ill  prepares  the  mind  Tor  tbe  meanness  ainl 
closeness  and  inconvenience  of  the  prospect  whicii  meets  tbe 
eye  of  tlie  passenger  when  be  lands*  Among  these,  tlie  cir* 
cunstance  which  first  informs  the  Englisbmaci  of  the  different 
system  of  habits  and  manners,  upon  which  be  is  aboot  to 
enter,  is  the  swarm  of  hungry  bare^legged  boys,  who  in* 
fest  bis  luggage  the  moment  he  lands,  fighting  and  scram- 
bling, almost  for  the  coat  upon  his  back.  Our  author  gives 
so  lively  an  accoant  of  this  scene,  which  we  well  remember, 
that  we  were  happy  to  escape  from  it  even  in  description, 
and  to  hasten  after  cur  author  in  his  quiet  sail  up  the  beau- 
tiful river  Ranee  from  St.  Maloes  to  Diaan.  The  country  in 
this  part  of  France  is  extremely  romantic ;  the  banka  of  the 
rivers,  in  particular,  are  similar  to  what  we  see  in  the  North 
of  England,  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  in  fine  keeping 
with  the  castellated  ruins,  which  are  probably  more  numer- 
ous in  Britany  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  description  of  the  town  of  Dinan  is  not  without  merit* 
but  it  is  spoiled,  like  too  much  of  our  author's  wriUog  is,  by 
an  attempt  at  producing  a  sentimental  effect  The  foUowin|^ 
passage  is  in  the  true  Uampstead  and  Highgate  style. 

i*  Nttver  have  I  felt  the  fascinatinff  power  of  nature  so  strongly, 
as  on  the  evening  when  I  first  visited  these  beautiful  wells.  Ilie 
sun  was  setting  in  splendour  behind  the  lofty  rocks,  which  on  all 
sides  enclosed  the  valley.  The  path  that  led  down  to  it  was  steep 
in  the  extreme ;  the  goats  were  Heeding  on  the  shelves-  of  the 
rocks ;  children  were  hunting  them  from  steep  to  steep  with  their 
shrill  cries ;  a  single  priest,  in  his  sacerdotal  robe,  was  walkiag 
slowly,  with  an  uonbrelb  under  his  ana,  along  a  winding  path* 
through  some  low  wood ;  a  feeble  and  beni  peasant  woman  was 
ascending  the  hilt  painfully,  with  a  wliite  sack  on  her  back ;  a  dog 
barked  at  the  bottom  ^om  tlie  door  of  a  cottage,  and  a  black 
Iamb  suddenly  started  off  down  the  rock,  playing  a  tliousand  fan. 
tastic  freaks  as  it  ran,  pursued  by  two  beautiful  children."    P«  8S« 

Here  are  children  ^boating,  and  a  priest  walking  with  an 
umbrella,  and  u  dog  barking,  a  woman  with  a  sack  of  flour 
on  her  back,  and  two  children  running  after  a  lamb :  aM 
very  nntiiral  and  pleasant :  hut  why  tliese  objects  should  have 
made  **  the  fascinating  power  of  nature**  stronger  than  our 
author  had  ever  felt  it  before,  is  not  evident,  if  a  person 
chooses  to  feel  sentimentally,  we  are  aware  that  he  may 
do  it  whenever  he  pleases,  and  just  as  readily  in  an  alley 
in  London,  as  in  the  mountains  of  WaTes.  Children  cry, 
mkI  women  walk  painfully  with  loads  upon  their  sbonlders, 
and  dogs  bark,  said  efergyman  are  seen  witk  mnhfeUaa, 
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inthont  prodaciog  any  extraordinary  effects  apon  the  spec- 
tator,  in  the  common  way;  and  except  that  it  waa  a  fine 
evening,  onr  anthor  mentions  no  reason  why  they  sboald 
have  affected  him  so  powerfully  at  Dinan.  Fignres  in  a 
landscape  often  give  life  and  character  to  a  picture,  and  if 
they  are  beantifally  painted,  may  form  a  good  picture  of 
themselves ;  in  poetry  also,  they  may  constitute  the  principal 
feature  in  a  description ;  but  surely  when  we  take  up  a  book 
of  travels,  we  expect  to  be  entertained  with  a  description  of 
objects  that  are  curious  or  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
not  of  such  as  have  no  other  merit  except  what  they  derive 
from  the  momentary  sensibility  which  they  may  happen,  in 
some  chance  mood,  to  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  writer* 

A  similar  display  of  false  taste,  though  exerted  in  another 
way,  occurs  often  in  the  manner  in  which  onr  author  affects 
to  take  occasion  from  slight  incidents  to  introduce  deep  and 
profound  reflections.  For  example,  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion an  instance  of  the  rudeness  of  two  French  soldiers,  who 
entered  without  ceremony  or  notice  into  the  bed*room  of  one 
of  the  yonnff  ladies  with  whom  he  was  travelling,  while  she 
was  curling  her  hair  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  request  her 
passport.  This  was  done  with  an  air  of  politeness,  which  in 
France  only,  would  be  found  accompanying  such  groasness 
of  conduct.  As  Mr.  Scott  justly  remarks,  ^*  In  England  no 
man  in  their  condition  of  life  would  be  foond  so  elegantly 
mannered  ;  and  in  England,  no  man,  even  of  lower  condition, 
would  have  behaved  so  rudely."  Now  this  remark  was  na* 
tnral  and  true,  and  included  pretty  nearly  ell  that  could  be 
said  upon  the  occasion.  But  no !  nur  author  commences  a 
new  paragraph  upon  the  snbject ;  at  this  remarkable  epoch 
of  the  worms  affairs^  he  tells  us,  it  is  of  consequence  to  see 
to  the  bottom  of  this  distinction  of  natural  character,  which 
he  had  just  instanced,  as  involving  one  of  the  most  imyortani 
questions  that  can  be  offitated^  namely,  the  practical  loorth 
of  public  liberty  and  individual  independence.  France,  be 
tells  us,  boasts  loudly  ef  her  elegance  and  aniiaUUiy.  Eog* 
land,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  kept  to  herself  for  the  last 
twent)'  years.  .••  What  then,"  be  asks,  "  is  the  comparative 
state  of  the  two  nations,"  as  to  elegance  and  amiability  i  The 
question  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  gens*d'armes  is  indeed 
of  importance ;  for  it,  we  presume,  is  to  be  brought  in  evi« 
dence>  and  "  nccordins  to  the  result  must  be  adjudged  the 
palm  of  national  glory.' 

The  above  is  only  one  instance,  among  many,^  of  tl^  falae 
tone,  both  as  to  feeling  and  reflection,  which  are  too  often 
to  be  metwitb  in  the  volume  before  as.     Mr.  Soott's  pride 
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seems  to  be, — and  we  notice  it  the  rather  becaase  it  ii  the 
pride  of  a  whole  acbool  of  writers  in  the  present  day — to  feel 
as  strongly  and  to  think  as  deeply  upon  small  occasions  as 
other  people  do  upon  great  ones.    The  greatness  and  impor- 
tance of  their  reflections  are  commonly  to  be  found,  on  Such 
occasions,  only  in  the  grandeur  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  annoanced ;  in  themselves  they  are  usually,  as  may  be 
supposed,  no  great  matter ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the  nu- 
'  merons  class  of  writers  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  and 
who  seem  to  have  gotten  our  periodical  literature  almost  into 
their  own  hands.    They  would  talk  deep  sense  if  they  could ; 
the  peculiarity  of  their  taste  is,  that  it  is  always  dpropoi  of 
the  greatest  trifles  that  they  pnt  forth  their  greatest  efforts ; 
and  this  would  give  an  appearance  of  exaggeration  and  of 
falseness  to  what  they  say,  even  if  it  were,  in  other  respects, 
neither  common  place  nor  absurd.     For  Mr.  Scott  himself, 
we  entertain  considerable  respect.    Those  writings  of  his 
which  we  have  seen,  display  talent;  and' in  spite  of  many 
faults,  arising  apparently  from  an  imperfect  education,  and 
from  having  mixed  too  much  in  an  inferior  kind  of  literary 
society,  we  have  frequently  remarked  that  his  principles  are 
substantially  sound,  and  his  heart,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  in 
its  right  place.  And  though  his  powers  of  mind  were  certainly 
less  than  he  himself  or  his  friends  appear  to  have  supposed, 
yet  he  is,  as  we  before  said,  an  amusing  traveller,  and  that  part 
of  his  book  which  seems  to  have  been  left  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
press,  contains  many  acute  remarks  and  lively  accoants  both 
of  the  objects  which  he  saw  and  of  the  people  wi(h  whom 
he  conversed. 

From  Dinan  to  Rennes  is  thirty-five  miles ;  and  the  roads, 
oar  author  found  to  be  worse  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  even 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    The  country  was  thinly  in- 
habited, and  in  all  that  distance,  not  one  gentleman's  seat 
was  met  with.    The  cottages  were  wretched  in  the  extreme ; 
sach  as  we  imagine  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  our  author  appears  not  to  have  seen  any 
thing  at  Rennes  that  particularly  engaged  his  attention,  al- 
though he  gives  an  entertaining  journal  of  occnrrences  at  the 
inns,  and  of  other  matters  of  that  sort.  But  we  hasten  over  this 
part  of  the  journey  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  highly 
interesting  account  which  he  has  left  us,  of  a  visit  to  the 
Castle  of  Vitr^.    The  town  itself  is  a  smsdl,  very  old,  silent, 
and  half-deserted  place,  which  drew  its  existence,  probably, 
and  sacked  its  life  from  the  magnificent  chateau  to  which  it 
is  appended ;  now  that  this  is  deserted  and  in  ruins,  the  town 
itseii^  as  might  be  expected  ^  seems  to  be  only  just  not  a 
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total  solitade.  .  The  Chateau  of  Vitr6  is  celebrated,  if  we 
remember  rightly  in  Mad.  do  Sevign6's  Letters  ;  bat  we  for- 
get to  whom  it  belonged,  and  were  sarprized  to  find  that  oar 
memory  is  not  helped  by  Mr.  Scott :  that  a  person  shoald 
visit  such  rains,  and  be  so  deeply  interested  in  the  misfor- 
tones  of  the  family,  and  never  ask  or  commanicate  their 
name,  is  odd  enongh ;  bat  allowing  for  this  oversight,  Mr. 
Scott's  description  of  the  place,  and  of  what  he  saw,  and 
felt,  and  meditated,  is  fall  of  merit,  and  does  infinite  credit 
both  to  his  feelings  and  his  talents. 

**  We  went  to  see  the  fine  castle  of  Vitre.  It  is  in  rains,  the 
rooms  having  been  destroyed  in  the  Revolution ;  but  the  walls  and 
towers  are  magnificent.  Its  ditch  is  large  and  deep ;  H  stands 
npon  an  elevation  of  rock,  and  looks  down  upon  the  lower  town 
mm  a  great  height ;  while  the  view  it  affords  of  the  country  is 
highly  beautiful.  The  elegant  salon  had  been  entered  by  a  flight 
of  stairs.  There  was  a  large  and  fine  suit  of  rooms  below  the  level 
of  the  castle-yard,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  the  lower  town ; 
the  stairs  to  the  $ahn  were  destroyed ;  its  gilded  walls  were  black- 
ened  with  fire ;  the  beams  that  supported  its  floor  had  tumbled  into 
the  rooms  below,  or  buns  over  them  in  a  broken  and  threatening 
state.  Even  the  towers  of  stupendous  strength  had  suffered.  The 
walls  they  could  not  hurt  s  but  the  stone  floors  were  broken  in^ 
and  fire  had  been  used  hertf ;  so  that  the  undertaking  of  ascending 
to  the  top  of  these  grand  buildings,  was  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  The  yard  of  the  castle  bears  the  most  imposing  look  of 
antiquity.  It  has  the  profound  draw-well,  the  arched  |;ateway, 
the  watch-tower — all  the  finest  old  style.  The  Prussians  had 
bivooacked  here,  and  occupied  the  few  lower  apartments  that  are 
still  defended  firom  the  weather.  An  old  woman  resides  in  a  small 
porter's  lodge,  close  to  the  draw-bridge,  who  shews  the  ruin  to 
strangers.  She  was  moved  to  tears  when  she  described  the  place 
in  its  pride  and  splendour,  which  she  had  seen.  She  was  on  the 
establishment  of  the  castle  in  her  youth,  and  recounted  the  horrors 
of  its  fall  with  strong  emotion.  The  destroyed  rooms  were  con. 
verted  into  a  revolutionary  prison ;  and  the  kitchen  was  destined 
for  those  condemned  to  die.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  family  to 
whom  it  belonged,  were  here  held  in  captivity ;  and  from  hence 
were  taken  to  the  place  of  death.  While  our  guide  was  describ- 
ing these  things,  she  spoke  in  a  solemn  whisper,  as  If  surrounded 
by  the  state  of  past  days,  and  overheard  by  the  spirits  of  her  mur- 
dered masters.  In  one  strong  room,  near  the  outer  gate,  the  po- 
lice confined  a  mischievous  madman ;  and  his  howling  execrations, 
directed  against  the  visitors,  whom  he  heard  near  him,  mingled 
themselves  with  the  old  woman's  sad  story,  detivered  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  thus  producmg  an  indescribablv  awful  eftct.  It  brought 
the  coBlrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  with  ahnost  over« 
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powering  force  on  our  feelings.  We  left  the  place»  very  ntndr 
struck  with  what  we  bad  seen  aad  listened  to.  Among  other 
thiDgs,  we  were  told,  that  some  part  of  the  family*  now  re-eata« 
blisbed  at  Paris,  was  suspected  to  have  lately  visited  the  ruins  of 
the  superb  possession^  incogniii.  They  walked  through  the  de- 
cayed salons,  and  stumbled  over  the  fragments  of  their  glory,  with 
looks  of  melancholy  grief;  and,  on  going  away,  a  young  man  gave 
a  handsome  donation  to  the  aged  portere<»s.  She  has  since  had 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  lord  whose  infancy  she 
had  nursed.  She  wept  bitterly  as  she  told  us  this ;  and  declared 
she  would  have  died  consoled  for  all  the  past  if  she  had  but  known 
him,  and  could  have  kissed  his  hand.  It  is  in  feelings  and  senti- 
ments such  as  these,  that  our  nature  shews  its  richness.  In  striv- 
ing to  rise  above  them,  as  weaknesses,  what  do  we  but  fall  back 
into  poverty  and  blunders  f  Man  is  made  for  his  sphere,  and  can- 
not ascend  above  it,  but  to  be  precipitated  to  its  very  bottom.  The 
French  have  stripped  their  country  of  its  finest  ornaments,  and  most 
grateful  invitations  to  reflection.  Its  cathedrals  are  dismantled,  its 
castles  demolished,  its  chdteaux  outraged :  society  has  been  reversed 
without  being  improved ;  and,  if  errors  have  been  exploded,  crimes 
have  unfortunately  taken  their  place.  The  French  Revolution  will  be 
to  all  ages  a  vast  blot,  and  a  hurtful  influence  in  human  histoiy. 
It  began  in  wanton  violence,  which  was  succeeded  by  insanity,  and 
ended  in  chains.  Its  remembrance  wOl  impede  the  progress  of 
improvement,  by  alarming  some  and  irritating  others,  against  try- 
ing experiments  that  may  have  such  calamitous  nnd  wicked  results. 
Yet  the  people  against  whom  this  serious  charge  lies,  have  caught 
neither  modesty  nor  caution  from  their  disgraces :  they  are  still  as 
light,  as  confident,  as  insolent,  and  as  rash  as  ever.  To  reduce 
them  to  their  proper  low  level,  is  really  a  moral  duty ;  for  this  alone 
can  reduce  the  hurtfulness  of  their  examj^e,  and,  in  some  measure, 
obliterate  the  stain  they  have  affixed  on  the  character  of  mankind.'* 
P.  77. 

At  Laval,  in  conaequence  of  a  dispate  with  a  cheating 
postiilloD,  our  author  was  introduoed  to  the  magistrate  of  the 
place.  This  public  functionary,  who  bold  a  sitaation  which 
in  England  would  be  that  of  one  of  our  police  magistrates, 
had  boles  in  his  elbows,  coarse  dirty  worsted  stockings  on 
his  legs,  a  steel  watch-chain  hung  from  his  fob,  and  a  silk 
handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  neck.  His  manners  and 
honesty  were  in  harmony  with  his  exterior :  we  need  not  add 
that  he  was  a  zealooa  Buonapartist  In  this  part,  of  France, 
the  women,  even  those  of  a  better  sort,  ride  on  horse- 
back with  their  legs  ostride;  and  thia  our  author  saw  at 
Aagers,  which  before  the  revolation  was  the  seat  of  the 
eelebrttted  Mens.  Pignerole  and  the  Salamanca  of  riding- 
■choobl   The  abovei^nienttoiie^  profesior  ban  left  a  auocea^ 
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flOTf  whose  love  of  the  art  is  worthy  of  the  post  which  lie 
fills ;  and  who  ascribes  all  the  horrors  of  the  FreDch  Revo- 
lution to  the  forgetiulness  into  which  the  lessons  of  Mens. 
Pig;nerole  have  fallen  in  France :  particularly  to  the  diabo- 
lical practice  of  ladies  riding  en  cavalier ;  until  ladies  were 
made  to  ride  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  Kevolution,  he 
saw  no  prospect  of  amelioration  for  France. 

At  Chateau  Gontier,  our  author  was  surprized  to  find 
himself  suddenly  in  a  town  which  came  upon  them  like 
a  dream  of  England — so  clean,  and  neat  and  wealthy  was 
its  appearance,  and  the  peeple  so  civil,  honest,  and  well 
looking.     Not  a  beggar  was   to  be  found  in  the  town ; 
the  inn  was  as  comfortable  as  it  was  cheap  and  quiet ;  the 
church  was  kept  in  order,  the  aisles  were  matted,  and  every 
attention  was  paid  to  its  architectural  repairs.    A  sexton, 
well  dressed  and  well  behaved,  was  in  attendance ;  the  vestry 
room  was  provided  with  all  the  conveniencies  of  a  London 
chapel,  ana  on.  Sunday  so  crowded  was  the  church,  that 
the  congregation  was  unable  to  find  room  within  the  doors. 
Our  author  and  his  party  naturally  expressed  their  surprize 
at  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  France ;  and  the 
old  sexton  told  them,  with  a  look  of  pride,  that  his  fellow 
townsmen  were  as  good  as  they  were  clean ;  that  they  were 
royalists,  and  had  always  preserved  their  loyalty.    On  tbia 
snbject,  our  author  observes,  as  the  result  of  his  reflections 
upon  what  he  had  seen  in  France,  that  he  had  invariably 
found  all  the  honest  and  respectable  part  of  the  community 
attached  to  the  King.    The  Buonapartists  were  almost  in- 
variably men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  vicious  minds ;  the 
fiercest  enemy  of  the  King,  whom  our  author  met  with  in 
one  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  was  a  woman  who 
beat  her  husband,  cheated  his  creditors,  and  starved  his  chil- 
dren* While  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  whom  he  saw,  whose 
manners  and  character  were  respectable,  were  friendly  to 
the  present  state  of  things.    In  Paris,  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  (owing  to  the  effects  of  party  politics,  of  which  that 
plaee  is  in  France  the  great  manufactory^)  exhibits  doubtless 
a  greater  diversity  of  character ;  but  in  the  provinces  there 
hardly  a  diffMrence  of  opmicm. 


^  It  is,"  says  our  author,  **  in  the  feelincs  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  the  people  that  the  great  body  of  public  sentiment 
must  be  sought;  and  tfiese  are  the  instruments,  without  whidi  the 
leaders  of  pardes  can  effiBCt  nothing.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  state,  that,  at  all  the  inna  where  we  \M  recently 
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rteppcd,  and  from  the  mouUis  of  all  the  pottilUooft  we  bad  lateW 
employed,  we  heard  only  ezpresuoni  of  the  wannest  loyalty  ana 
aelf-coDgratuiationt,  that  the  King  had  been  again  restored  to  his 
d^pital,  and  that  the  Usurper  hi&  been  remoTod.  The  last  fact 
they  in  part  dbbelieved,  because,  as  one  of  them  said.  It  is  too 
good  news  to  be  true."    P.  106. 

From  Angers  to  Toara,  our  party  proceeded  by  wator  up 
the  Loire.  The  method  of  travelling  by  boats  on  this  river 
appears  not  to  be  very  tempting.  The  current  is  too  rapid 
to  row  against ;  and  the  boats  are  therefore,  unless  when  the 
wind  is  fair,  either  towed  by  ropes,  or  pushed  by  poles.  It 
was  in  a  sort  of  half-boat  and  half*raft,  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  a  shed,  under  which  were  placed  seats  and  their 
luggage,  that  our  author  and  his  party  aet  off.  They  had 
three  boatmen  with  them,  all  brothers ;  and  were  to  sleep  by 
night  at  the  inns  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

t€  For  the  first  eight  miles,  as  I  have  said,  we  got  on  very  plea- 
antlv.  ThQ  day  was  fine^  the  scenery  pretty,  and  we  made  way 
.|igaiast  the  roaring  current,  by  the  help  of  one  enormous  square 
aail,  with  considerable  rapidity.  After  about  three  hours,  however, 
bad  passed*  the  wind  shifted  a  little  a^;ainst  us,  and,  what  was  worsen 
the  river  at  the  same  time  shifted  its  course,  rendering  the  wind 
totally  contrary.  The  men  got  out  on  the  meadow  to  pua  the  boat ; 
this  seemed  to  us  tedious,  but  we  still  proceeded,  though  slowly. 
By  and  bye,  the  meadow  finished,  and  a  thicket  of  willows,  extend* 
ing  far  into  the  water,  compelled  them  to  get  into  the  boat  again^ 
They  pushed  her  on  with  their  poles,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an 
.hour;  but  soon  this  recourse  failed,  the  water  became  too  deep 
for  their  poles !  What  did  they  do  then  ?  An  English  boatman 
would  have  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job ;  the  Frenchmen  treated  it  as 
a  mere  trifle ;  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  laid  b^  their  poles,  and 
pulled  their  heavy  boat  on,  by  means  of  the  wlhtv  twigi,  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  a  minute.  Whenever  a  bit  of  open  land  presented 
itself,  they  sprung  to  the  shore,  and  hauled  with  the  rope ;  when  it 
terminated,  they  sprung  in  again,  and  either  crawled  on  by  the 
bushes,  or  pushed  with  their  poles,  as  they  could.  Sometimea 
they  were  pulling  the  rope,  on  a  top  of  a  great  precipice  above  us : 
the  cord  would  then  entangle  in  a  tree,  and  they  would  have  to 
climb  upon  the  overhanging  branches  to  disentande  it !  It  seemed 
to  at  iMdnett  to  think  of  making  any  con«der«b1e  progreM  in  ihi* 


^osieres, 
ftom  our  place  of  starting.''    P.  140i 


The  above  extraot  will  famish  a  Evely  idea  of  the  load  of 
aoeaery,  aa  weU  as  of  the  contorts,  whioh  an  aquatic  exour- 
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sion  agafnat  the  stream  offer  to  the  traveller  upon  the  Loire. 
The  whole  account  of  th^  voyage  occupies  a  considerable 
number  of  pages;  but  it  is  well  described,  and  some  of  the 
incidents  which  occurred  possess  interest.  The  following 
account  of  Saumur  we  extract  on  account  of  the  curious  ma- 
nufacture of  which  it  is  the  dep6t.  A  town,  whose  chief 
article  of  commerce  consists  of  roMimt,  presents  anew  idea 
to  a  protestant ;  particularly  in  these  days,  and  as  connected 
ynih  France. 

**  Saumur  stood  full  in  view;  with  its  castle  nobly  perched 
above  the  town.  But  long  did  we  see  it  before  we  reached  its  pre* 
dncts.  The  river  ran  here  in  a  straight  line  for  upwards  of  si< 
miles ;  and  it  took  us  several  hours  to  conquer  six  miles,  creeping 
among  the  willows.  About  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  quay* 
and  round  a  very  pretty  small  town,  situated  in  a  very  beautiral 
eountfy.  'I1ie  rocks  above  it  are  covered  with  vines,  and  are  also 
cut  out  into  houses,  so  that  the  chimnies  of  the  town's  people 
almost  touch  the  doors  of  the  vignerons  above  them.  The  quays 
of  Saumur,  which,  in  France,  mean  Che  broad  paved  banks  of  the 
river,  are  very  beautiful.  The  town  is  seated  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river,  and  a  long  and  fine  bridge  crosses  the  Loire,  forming 
a .  communicatioB  with  the  post-road  on  the  other  side.  Every 
thing  about  Saumur  seemed  to  speak  of  tranquillity.  The  fhce  <» 
nature  about  it  was  fair  and  quiet;  and  the  weather  is  generally 
mikl  and  clear  in  this  neighbourhood. 

**  A  row  of  small  houses*  at  the  outside  of  the  town,  is  occupied 
by  a  number  of  women,  who  make  the  strings  of  rosaries,  used  in 
the  Catholic  worship.  I  understood  that  Saumur  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  France  with  these  articles.  The  principle  of  the 
divisfon  of  .labour,  seemed  here  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  tn 
one  house  the  women  were  cutting  the  wulow  wands  into  small 
pieces  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long ;  in  the  next,  they  were 
turning  these  bits  of  wood  into  beads,  in  the  next  they  fitted  them 
with  brass  plating,  and  their  neighbours  finally  strung  the  prepared 
articles  into  a  necklace.  These  women  were  all  at  work  for  a  few 
merchants  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  general  fosary 
trade  in  France,  and  who  allowed  them  two  francs  or  three  francs 
for  the  gross,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  part  which  each  performed  in 
the  preparation  of  a  gross.  It  seemed  a  very  pleasant  and  suitable 
employment  for  women,  but  they  complained  it  was  very  poorly 
paid :  there  had  been  a  time,  they  said,  when  twelve  francs  were 
given  instead  of  three.  I  said  to  them,  that  I  had  heard  religion  was 
increasing  in  France»  and  the  trade  of  rosaries,  I  thought^  ought 
to  keep  pace  with  it.  The  women  replied,  I  know  not  how  tru]y» 
that  the  demand  for  these  pious  matters  was  now  much  greater 
than  it  had  been ;  but  the  wicked  merchant  rather  lowered  than 
rthed  his  prices.    Be  that  as  it  may,  the  manufacture  is  the  cause 
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^r  giving  an  air  of  cheerful  industry  io  the  suburb  of  Sauiiiiir»  which 
\%  extremely  agreeable.  The  women,  at  this  light  work,  all  sitsat 
their  doors  or  windows,  or  frequently  out  in  the  street  under  vine 
trees ;  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  general  effect,  particularly  aa 
the  noble  Loire  alcnpst  washes  their  homes,  so  that  the  crowd  appeara 
seated  on  its  bankst  Such  a  multitude  of  white  caps,  the  bus  of 
tile  chattering  of  so  many  women,  the  noise  of  their  small  turning 
lathes,  the  activity  of  their  hands,  the  little  scenes  of  coquetry  and 
gaiety  with  the  passing  boatmen,  all  conspire  to  render  the  spec- 
tacle  more  cheerful  and  striking  than  I  can  easily  descrioe.*^ 
P.  157. 


.  AtTouM,  the  journal  before  us  may  properly  beaaidtbr 
terminate.  So  far  the  M8S.  had  evidently  been  prepared 
fpr  the  preas ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  aaeviaently 
madenpfromoar  author's  paperSyand  pnt  together  in  any  order» 
inerely  to  compose  a  volume.  Had  Mr.  Scott  lived  long 
QjQou^  to  have  established  a  reputation  in  the  world,  we 
should  certainly  have  blamed  very  severely  the  cupidity  (finr 
in  that  ca^e  it  would  have  deserved  a  bu'sh  name)  whieb 
isboolc)  have  forced  before  the  pnblio  a  mere  collection  ef  eon- 
iuaed  memoranda,  which  migkt  have  been  worked  op  by  Ibe 
audior  himself intoa useful  work,  but  which  are  in  many  places, 
j^s  it  is,  hardly  intelligible  to  die  reader.  In  jostioe  to^  Mr. 
ScoU»  W^  bope  the  readers  of  his  "-  Sketches''  will  close  the  vo« 
lame  at  the  place  at  which  we  have  left  off;  and  in  that<oase 
they  wiU  close  it,  as  we  did,  with  regret.  Upon  thewfaole,  and 
including  the  Essay  at  the  end,  thb  book  contains  a  fkir  pro- 
portioB  of  interest,  even  for  its  size,  and  whether  it  be  pob- 
Usbed  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  orof  bis  publishers,  we 
shall  not  be  sorrv  to  hear  of  its  success. 


Art.  IV.    Memoirs fr&ni  1764  to  1758.    By  James  Earl  of 
Waldearave,   K.  G.  b;c.  &c.    4to.    Pp.  192.    £.1  bs, 
•    'Murray.    1821. 

Tub  memoirs  of  personages,  who  from  their  elevated  station 
or  osefnl  talents,  have  obtained  any  extraordinary  access  to 
tba  political  confidence  of  their  times,  are  among  the  most 
.soleofn)  trusts  which  can  be  committed  to  a  descendatit.  They 
of  necessity  carry  with  them  an  interest  which  no  narrative 
posterior  to  the  event  can  ever  assume;  they  possess  the 
same  advantage  which  ocular  testimony  claims  over  the  evi- 
dence ofhcan^ay;  they  bear  for  the  most  part  the  simple  and 
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natural  impreM  of  sincere  conTictiori;  and  though /0fc<Mirfie, 
the  fiuth  which  is  to  be  placed  in  them  must  vary  with  bn'r  '^ 
•sflaraQce,  more  or  lessj  of  the  writer's  opportonities  of  jod|^- 
infr»  and  powers  of  jndg^eiit,  there  is  yet  Always  a  freshness 
and  life,  md  vigonr  about  them,  which,  like  tfie  first  rad^' 
sketch  of  a  great  artists  pencil,  rarely  is  transferred  entire 
to  the  more  finished  and  elaborate  copy.  With  all  this  pre* 
ponderating  weight  they  are  handed  down  to  posterity ;  tbi^ 
f6rm  the  magazine  from  which  the  future  historian  is  to  draw 
bis  materials ;  and  the  colouring  of  great  transactions,  and 
the  characters  of  great  actors  on  the  scene  of  puUicfiie,  can- 
not but  be  materially  affected  by  the  contemporary  recdrd 
which  almost  transfers  us  back  to  place  and  time  ^faich  has 
long  skioe  passed  away. 

How  iUr  their  papers  of  this  kind  are  fitted  for  the  pobtft 
eye.niMtalways  bea  matter  of  deep  and  solemn  consMc^- 
ti#n ;  and  a  conscientious  executor  will  padse  long  an^  ofleA 
.before  he  permits  such  documents  to  escape  from  bis 'own 
custody^     We  do  not  here  intend  to  be  understood  offhbsi^ 
ehroaioles  of  soandal  and  intrigue  wbich  form  so  large  a^part 
of  French  literature;  and  which,  whether  true  or  false,  cire, 
ia 'another  way»  quite  as  mischievous  as  they  areainnsmg.  'Tt 
is  of  little  consequence  whetber  it  was  La-'EMob^se  A, 
La  Ck>mtesse  B,  or  Madame  C,  who  made  doux  yeux  to  S.  A. 
Royale  D,  or  Monsieur  le  Baron  E :  for  the  mpperi^s  dnd 
tho  follies  of  a  court  are,  in  one  sense,  but  {lerfshteble  com« 
modities,  and  whatever  injury  may  be  done  to  the  reader^  bv 
the  false  medium  through  which  he  is  thus  aeCustdmed  to*^lcok 
at  vice,  little  or  none  is  offered  to  the  metnory  of  tritters  who 
fluttered  through  their  short  day  of  nothingness,  till  they  be- 
came still  less  than  nothing.     We  speak  only  of  such  details 
as  profess  to  penetrate  into  the  springs  by  which  the  counsels 
of  nations  were  moved  and  guided ;  which  draw  aside  the 
veil  from  the  privacy  of  public  life ;  and  exhibit,  in  all  thair 
nakedness,  the  inclinations,  the  plans,  and  the  motives  which 
bave  governed  the  governors  of  mankind.  It  is  a  sacred  duty 
here  not  to  toss  loosely  to  the  general  gaze  a  half-informed  or 
half  imagined  narrative;  nor  to  let  the  overflowings  of  bile 
0000  out  till  they  poison  the  current  of  a  fair  fame ;  not 
Ufl^htiy  to  trifle  with  received  opinion  from  the  natural  maliee 
vniich  likes  to  start  an  opposition  to  it;  nor  too  readily  to 
believe  that  what  claims  to  be  authentic,  must  of  necessity, 
-  really  be  so ;  but  on  the  other  hand  to  weirh  well  the '  oha- 
factor,  the  prcgudioes^  and  the  fortanes  of  the'  memorialist 
before  we  tlirow  bis  memfoi^  into  the  stock  fit  the  Conmfctf. 
sariat  of  History • 
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'  That  Ae  Noble  Editor  (of  tbe  publioatioa  before  us  (we 
believe  Lord  Holland  mokes  uo  secret  ihat  he  is  soj  faaa 
omitted  to  turn  all  these  considerations  in  his  miod,  cannot 
for  a  moment  foe  inspected ;  and  doobtless  the  widely  oppo* 
aitfe  result  at  which  he  has  arrived  from  that  to  which  we  our« 
sdves  should  have  been  directed  under  similar  circumstances, 
is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  a  difference  of  judgment  than  of 
principle.  His  Lordship  can  have  no  desire  to  revive  for* 
gotten  scandal  in  one  instance,  nor  inanother  to  detract  from 
die  pleasing  remembrance  which  is  so  generally  cherished  of 
tiiose  who  have  alread v  sought  their  reward  in  the  fnlneas  of 
tiieir  good  deeds.  He  has,  we  are  convinced^in  tbe-censcious- 
n^a  of  his  own  entire  freedom  from  party  motives  acceptetl 
as  '*  the  work  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  pbikiso^ber/* 
Aat  which-  we  are  led  to  regard  aa  the  journal  of  a  sincere  and 
honourable,  but  still  not  of  a  very  powerful  and  certainly  of 
an  atcabiliou&,  splenetic  and  disappointed  mind. 

'.  TJbe  writer  of  these  Memoirs  was  James,  second  Earl  Wal- 
degrave,  a  Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber,  to  George  II,  fri>m 
whom  he  enjoyed  much  personal  favor.  On  the  ck«tb  of 
Evederick  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  the 
Stannaries  ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Earl  Hareoort  he  filled, 
tfaeugh  reteotant^,  the  important  post  fA  Governor  to  the 
young  Prince,  afterwards  George  III.  *'  The  Earl  was  averse^ 
toil/  sa^s  Lord  Orford,.  (Memoirs,  VoL  L  255.)  He  waa 
a  man  of  pleasure,  understood  the  Court,  was  firm  in  the 
Knug's  favor,  easy  id  hia  eircnmstances,  and  at  once  niide- 
akons  of  rising,  aiid  afraid  to  ftdl.  He  said  to  a  friend,  '  If 
I  dared^  I  wrald  make  this  accuse  to  the  King, — &>,  i  «m 
UiQ  ymmg  to  govern^  and  too  old  to  be  govermed.*  But  be 
was  forced  to  submit.  A  man  of  stricter  honour,  and  of  more 
nasonable  sense  could  not  have  been  .aelected  for  the  em* 
ploymeat;  yet  as  the  Whig  zeal  had  caught  flame,  even  thi» 
choice  was  severely  criticised*  Lord  Wfddegrave*s  grand- 
mother was  daughter  to  James  II,  his  ftmily  were  ^1  pa-- 
pists,  and  his  father  had  been  but  the  first  convert."  In  thia 
ployment  he  neither  pleased  his  Royal  Pupil,  ner  the 
cess  Dowagm*,  and  it  is  of  the  circumstances  attendmg 
his  removal,  and  of  his  subsequent  aiteB^>ts  to  assist  George 
II.  in  the  formation,  of  new  ministers  at.the  commencement 
ef  the  seven  years  war,  that  his  Memoirs  ^ieify  tieat  The 
remainder  of  hia  life  was  passed  in  retinement ;  the  reversion 
of  a  Telleiahip  of  the  Exchequer  devcrfved  upon  him  in  1757.. 
In  175B  he«iairied  the  natural  dangbter  of  Sir  Edward  Wal« 
poie,  afterwards  Dnohesa  of  Gloucester ;  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.  in  1763,  he  ipras  askedto  join  adtii^ 
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•ukiraliou.  His  strong  personal  dblike  of  f  iord  Bute  induced 
.Iiirn  to  dediao  this-oflTer  f  and  the  Dake  of  Cumberland  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  death  would  have  been  more  welcome 
to  Lord  Waldegrave,  than  any  union  with  Lord  Bute  or  Mr. 
Fox.  He  died  soon  atler  tUs  refasal  in  the  49th  jear  of  his 
Qge.  The  present  work  is  jpHnted  from  a  MS.  in  his  hand- 
writing,  which  ever  since  his  demise  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Waldegrave  family.  It  Vas  communicated  to 
ami  is  mvdi  praised  by*  Lord  Orford,  who  loved  to  be  in« 
trusted  with  MSS.  especially  from  noble  pens.  The  Editor 
•has  given  it  eatire  to  his  bookseller,  with  the  prefix  of  a 
short  Biographical  Memoir, .  from  which  we  have  abridged 
the  foregoing  notice ;  and  the  bookseller  by  means  of  large 
type«  broad  intervals,  and  supererogatory  margin  has  spUn  oat 
a  {nqderaie^ized  two  shilling  pamphlet  into  an  attenuated 
jiye.  and  twenty  shilling  quarto. 

Lord  Holland  believes,  and  we  think  there  is  int^Jbal  evi* 
dffui^  to  prove  that  these  Memoirs  were  intended  for  pos- 
terity»  tbongh  no  injunction  was  left  as  to  the  time  and  modi 
of  giving  them  to  the  public.  The  narrative,  short  as  it  is, 
4mrs  marks  of  extraordinary  labor ;  it  has  been  Aem  and 
.snipped  into  a  plainness  and  simplicity  which,  if  there  could 
be  sueh  a  thing,  we  should  be  tempted  to  call  the  Quakerism 
of  Literature ;  and  there  can  be  little  reason  to  suppoise  that 
any  man  would  bestow  so  much  pains  upon  papeiv  wliich  were 
never  to  pass  from  his  own  esemtotre 

The  first  eharaeter  poartrayed  is  that  of  Cleorge  II.  a  mo- 
narch who  had  few  claims  upon  the  affection  of  his  sul^eots* 
Uis  faults,  and  they  predominate  in  the  picture,  are  exte-^ 
auated  by  the  very  pardonable  partiality  of  one  who  was  ad- 
niUed  to  his  close  and  familiar  confidence;  and  we  dd  not 
reo<^nize  that  parsimignious  and  uncourtly  monarch  of  whom 
we  have  read  in  livelier,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe^  not 
less  veracifHis  representations. 

.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  his  late  Majesty,-  does  not  receive 
an  e(|aal  measure  of  kindness.  The  £x-Gevemor  speaks  as 
iU  of  his  nnnil  as  decency  will  allow.  Ever^"  good  which  he 
is  oampuied  to  admit  is  qualified  with  a  damning  ^'  but  ;**  and 
the  contradictions  which  these  occasion  would  be  enough  of 
themselves  without  the  testimony  of  an  unusually  protracted 
reign,  to  convince  ns  of  the  error,  and  tlie  prejnaice  of  the 
narrator.  '^  He  is  striotly  honest,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave, 
.''  his  religion  is  free  from  all  hypocrisy ;  he  has  great  com- 
mand of  bis  passions,  and  will  seldom  do  wrong  except  when 
he  mistakes  wrong  for  right — he  ba|s  spirit^^and*  does  not 
w^it  for  rcbohition.*'  How  caj^  these  qualities  be  predicated  of 
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the  same  person  who  in  the  Bfune  breath  is  described  to  be 
not  amiaD(e»  ungenerous,  uopbsdtable,  inactive*  obsiinatOr 
uncommoDly  indolent,  strongly  prejudiced,  of  an  aabappy 
teipper,  sullen,  ili-bumoured,  and  reteiitive  of  offence.  JBut 
the  secret  is  unravelled  in  the  concluding  paragraphs:  in 
his  education  '*  the  mother  and  the  nunory  always  pre* 
vailed,"  and  "  the  Earl  of  Bute,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
mother,  has  now  the  entire  confidence/'  Lord  Waldegrave 
was  dismissed  from  his  tutorship,  and  consequently  evety 
thing  went  wrong ;  but  if  these  indeed  were  the  bad  qua- 
lities of  George  III.  as  Prince  of  Wales,  the  touch  of /the 
crown  must  have  ffir  greater  powers  of  transmcitation  than 
that  of  the  Philosopher's  stone, 

But  it  is  for  his  successor,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  that  Iiord 
XValdegrave  reserves  his  bitterest  gall,  and  the  North  Britoa 
Hows  with  milk  and  honey  in  comparison  with  these  pagei^. 
Qf  the  graver  accusations,  which  are  brought  against  this 
minister,  tlie  very  nature  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibilitjr 
of  accurate  decision  '\v^  the  present  day*  The  popular  scandal 
of  the  time  hinted  ^i  ^  plose  connexion  witn  the  Frincew 
Powag^,  and  after  ^  lapse  of  sii^ty  years,  it  is  not  easy  to  prQ4» 
noance  with  certai|ity  upon  the  hints  of  scandaU  Lord  Btttc(*8 
fine  person  and  brilliant  address  would  be, enough  at  any 
time  to  give  currency  to  the  report  among  those  who  deem 
pro^^imity  to  be  the  necessajry  parent  of  intrigue:  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  unauthorized  whispers  are  not  a 
safe  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  history;  and  that 
the  annalist,  who  builds  his  ibme  upon  no  more  solid  basid  than 
La  Cour  d^Augtute,  Les  Amours  des  OaultSf  or  the  endless 
•*  Secret  Histories  which  every  reign  produces,  would  attaia. 
the  reputation,  and  deserve  the  fate  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxallt 
That  Lord  Bute  was  the  handsomest  igan  of  his  time  any  one 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  who  has  seen  a  portrait  of  kim-i 
that  he  was  vain  of  his  person  as  Lord  Waldegrave  more  tim« 
once  insinuates,  we  may  saUely  deny  on  yel  living  authority* 
That  he  pretended  to  polite  scholarship  which  he  did  not  pos^ 
sQsa,  and  that  his  "  classical  learning  extended  no  fsrtker  than 
a  French  translation,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  directly  fabeL 
Few  testimpnies  to  the  extent  of  classical  sohoiarship  can  be 
n^ore  unexceptionable  than  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Bryant,  and 
Mr.  Bryant,  as  a  brother  Etonian,  repeatedly  spoke  in  high 
commendation  pf  Lprd  Bute's  attainments  in  this  path. 

The  tone  of  this  volun^e  will  be. readily  understood  from  k 
faw  ^extracts.  We  wil|  begin  by  a  precise  of  the  negotiatieA 
relative  to  the  late  King's  marriage, 
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**  An  erent  happened 'abbot  the  middle  of  the  sum nier,  whip^. 
engaged  Leicester  House  still  deeper  in  faction  than  they  at  first 
inlended« 

**  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  just  entering  into  his  eighteenth 
year;  and  being  of  a  modest,  sober  disposiiion,  with  a  healthy, 
vigorous  conatitttlion,  ic  might  reasonably  be  tupposed  that  a  ma« 
tdmcMual  companieo  would  be  no  nnacceptable  amusement. 

**  The  Dutchess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  "*,  with  hes  twoanu 
Quarried -daoghtersy  waited  on  his  Mi^esty  at  Hanuver.  The  elders 
both  as  to  person  and  understandipgy  was  a  most  aceompltsbsd 
princess. 

**  The  King  was  charmed  with  her  cheerful,  modest»  and  sen- 
sible behaviour';  and  wished  to  make  her  his  grandaughter,  being 
4oo  old  to  make  her  his  wife.    I  remember  his  telling  ine  with  great 
eagerness,  that  had  he  been  only  twenty  years  younger,  she  should 
never  have  been  reflised  by  a  Prince  of  Wales,  but  should  nt  once. 
Uve  been  qneen  of  England. 

**  Now  whether  his  Majes^  spoke  seriously  is  very  little  to  the 
{Nirpeee :  his  grmdeon's  happiness  was  undoubtedly  his  principal 
object :  aad  he  waa  desirous  the  match  nright  be  concluded  befbre 
hm  cmm  deaA ;  tiiai4iie  Friacess  of  Wales  shoold  have  no  tempta^ 
tiea4o  do  a  job  for  her  eolations,  by  manrying  her  son  to  oneef  fiitv 
Sne  Ootha  family,  who  might  not  liave  the  amiable 'flceompKsb^'^ 
meats  of  the  Princess  of  WSfeobtttlel. 

**  The  King's  intentions  could  not  be  long  a  secret  in  England^ 
and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  were  not  agreeable  to  tboi 
Princess  of  Wales. 

**  She  knew  the  temper  of  the  {>rince  her  son ;  that  he  was  by 
nature  indolent,  hated  business,  but  loved  a  domestic  life,  and 
would  make  an  excellent  husband. 

**  She  knew  also  that  the  young  princess,  having  merit  and  un-. 
derttanding  equal  to  her  beauty,  must  in  a  short  time  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  him. 

**  In  which  circumstances,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded  that 
bar  Royal  Highness  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  the' 
asatcfa.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  taught  to  believe  that  he  was 
to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  merely  to  gratify  the  King  s  private  interest 
in  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  The  young  princess  was  mppt  cruelly 
misrepresented;  many  even  of  her  perfections  were  aggravated, 
into  faults;  his  Royal  Highness  implicitly  believing  every  idle^ale 
and  improbable  aifpej^ion,  till  his  prejudice  against  her  amounte4  tbt 
eversion  itself* 


■«^^ 


^  *  Pbipraiiia  Gbtflotta.  Prwcsn  of  PruMia,  siiteruf  Preil«riek  the  Seocfiid, 
and  wife  of  CbMrles,  Doke  of  Brunswick  WolfcDbauel^  wts  boni  in  1716,  and  ^k'd 
m  1V80.  Her  two  eldeit  dmughtera  trere  Sophia  Caroline  Maria,  born  in  1797 ;. 
«ad  Anae  Amdia,  bom  1739.  Hophia  CaroUna  Maria  was  married  in  1759  h> 
tbe  Marfrav'me  of  Bareuth ;  and  dicdat  an  advancei)  age,  in  1817  or  1818.  Ad^ 
Aase  Aakdia  was  narricd  to  tba  Dikkc  of  &ufe  Weimar,  in  173(>i  and  diad  in 
1807. 
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^  From  this  tiixiev  all  duty  and  obedience  to  the  graodftther 
eathreij  ceased ;  for  though  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
persuaded  him  to  have  done  that  which  he  thought  wrong,  he  was 
ready  to  think  right  whatever  was  prompted  either  by  the  mother 
or  by  her  favorite.^*    P.  39. 

.  <*  About  three  months  after  his  return  to  England^  his  Majes^ 
sent  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  his  closet;  not  to  propose  tlie 
match»  knowing  it  would  be  to  little  purpose,  but  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  hi3  political  knowledge,  to  sift  him  in  relation  to  Ha- 
Siover*  and  to  caution  him  against  evil  counsellors.  The  discourse 
was  short,  the  substance  kind  and  affectionate ;  but  the  manner  naf 
quite  gracious. 

««  I'he  prince  was  flustered  and  sulky ;  bowed,  but  scarce  made 
any  answer:  so  the  conference  ended  very  little  to  the  satis&ction 
of  either  partv.  Here  his  Mqesty  was  guilty  of  a  very  capital  mia^ 
take :  insteadi  of  sending  for  the  prince,  he  shonld  have  spdie 
firmly  to  the  mother:  told  her  that  as  she  governed  het  Msn^  Ae 
should  be  answerable  for  his  conduct :  that  he  would  o«eiiook  whai 
wosp^ist,  and  treat  her  still  like  a  frieodf  if  she  behaved  in  a  propea 
manner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  herself  her  son,  or  say 
pefjson  iofluenoed  by  them,  should  give  any  fiitore  diftmbanoOf  die 
n^lis^  axpeot  no  quarter ;  he  might  then  have  ended  his  •dmonitiooy 
%  >fFfiifi^ring  a.  word  in  her  ear«  which  would  have  made  her 
tremble,  in  spite  of  her  spotless  innocence."    P.  50. 

The  oocount  of  the  dinnge  of  governors  is  not  less  petulant: 

^'  I  had  been  appointed  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1752,  when  Earl  Harcourt  resigned;  and  as 
my  pfedec^or  did  not  quit  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  I  wasvery 
km^y  received. 

'  «'  1  found  his  Royal  Highness  uncommonly  foil  of  princely  pre« 
judices,  contracted  in  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the  society  of 
bed-chauiber  women,  and  pages  of  the  bacK-stairs. 
.  **  As  a  right  system  of  education  seemed  quite  impraclicaUe^ 
the  best  which  could  be  hoped  for  was  to  give  him  true  notions  of 
common  things ;  to  instruct  him  by  conversation,  rather  than  by 
books ;  and  sometimes,  under  the  disguise  of  amusement,  to  entiqe 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  more  serious  studies. 

«f  The  next  point  1  laboured  was  to  preserve  harmooT  and  union 
in  the  royal  family ;  and  having  free  access  to  the  doset,  I  ha4 
freouent  opportunities  of  doing  good  offices ;  was  a  very  useful  apo* 
logist,  whenever  his  Majesty  was  displeased  with  his  grandson's 
shyness,  or  want  of  attention  ;  and  never  failed  to  notify  even  the 
most  minute  circumstance  of  the  young  prince's  behaviour  which 
was  likely  to  give  satisfkction. 

*<  On  the  other  hand,  the  princess  and  her  son  seemed  folly  satis^* 
fied  wHh  my  zeal,  diligence,  and  faithful  services ;  and  I  was  treate4 
wiA  io  much  civility,  ihut  P thought  myself  alniost  a  &vorite« 
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**  This  cantumed  near  three  ycais,  till  the  time  already  men- 
tioned,  when  they  changed  their  plan»  and  began  by  their  actions^ 
without  directly  avowing  it;  to  set  the  king  at  defiance. 

^  The  governor's  apologies  being  no  longer  necessary,  the  best 
nse  they  could  make  of  me  was  to  provoke  me  to  some  hasty,  Im* 
prudent  action,  which  might  oblige  me  to  quit  my  station,  and 
make  way  for  Bute's  advancement. 

**  However,  they  could  not  find  even  the  sh'ghtest  pretenccr  for 
shewing  any  puUie  mark  of  their  displeasure ;  and  though  some 
hard  things  were  said  to  me  in  private,  I  always  kept  roy  temper, 
giving  the  severest  answers,  in  the  most  respectful  language ;  and 
letting  them  civilly  undf^rstand  that  I  feared  their  an^er  no  more 
than  i  had  deserved  it ;  and  though  it  might  be  in  their  power  to 
fret  me,  I  was  determined  not  td  be  in  the  wrong."     P.  63. 

The  new  arrangement  for  the  huusehuld  being  copijplot^Cft 
Lord  Waldegrave  took  leave. 

^  Whm  the  whole  ceremony  was  ended,  I  went  to  take  leave  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  was  uncommonly  gracious;  assuring  roe 
that  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  every  part  of  my  behavioer, 
atfd  that  if  others  had  acted  in  the  same  manner,  he  should  have 
had  no  reason  to  complain.  After  these  compliments,  we  had  ^ 
verv  cheerful  conversation ;  which  being  endedi  1  made  my  bo«r; 
and  parted  from  him  with  as  much  ind^erence  as  was  consisteat 
with  respect  and  decency.    P.  80. 

Perhaps  the  moet  interesting  parts  of  these  Memoita  are 
the  few  personal  anecdotes  which  they  contain  of  George  II ; 
for  they  are  delivered  plainly,  and  no  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  them.  His  Majesty  certainly  was  possessed  uf  sQme 
dry  humour-  On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in: 
1756,  an  impadent  printer  circulated  a  spurious  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  King  expressed  a  hope  that  the  man'a  p.u* 
nishment  would  be  of  the  mildest  sort,  adding  that  he  had 
read  both  speeches,  and  as  far  as  he  understood  either  of 
them,  he  liked  the  sporious  speech  better  than  his  own.  Of 
Mr.  Pitts  (Lord  Chatham,)  he  used  to  say,  "  that  he  made 
him  long  speeches,  which  possibly  might  be  very  fine,  hot 
were  greatlj  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  that  his  letters 
were  affected,  formal,  and  pedantic  **  Mr.  Pitt,  in  troth, 
was  not  calculated  for  George  IId*s  understanding.  Of  Lord 
Temple,  that  "  he  was  so  disagreeable  a  fellow  there  was 
no  bearing  him ;  that  when  he  attempted  to  argue  he  was 
pert,  and  sometimes  insolent;  that  when  be  meant  to  be 
civil  he  was  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  that  in  the  bosi- 
ness  of  hia  office  he  was  totally  ignorant"  Of  the  then 
existing  ministry,  as  a  whole,  '*  that  he  did  not  look  open 
liinjseif  as  King  while  he  was  in  the  bands  of  such  eeeua.^ 
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drek  '^  and  *'  that  be  ooald  endure  their  iniolence  noloi^per.'* 
To  the  propoftitioD  made  by  Fox»  (that  he  shoaid  be  pay^< 
nms^r,  and. that  an  Irish  reversion  should  be  granted  to  lu» 
children,  as  a  compensation  for  giving  up  all  hope  of  prefer** 
ment  in  a  future  reign»)  "  he  made  many  objections,  sayings 
that  it  possibly  might  be  a  good  scheme  for  Fox»  hi"  ^^' 
and  relations  ;  bat  thai  for  his  own  part  it4id  notai 
purposes."    There  is  much  truth  also  in  the  foU< 
marka  which  he  made  to.  Iiord  Waldegrave,  on  the  i 
ia  forining  a  ministry* 

'^  His  Afajesty  heard  every  thing  I  said  with  great  pat 
answered  with  some  cheerfulness,  that  according  to  c 
ttoQ,  his  situation  was  not  much  to  be  envied ;  but  he  o 
me  ft  was  fnthiiteiy  more  disagreeable  than  I  represcntc 

^<  That  we  were,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  peopl 
ally  talking  of  our  constitution,  laws,  and  liberty.    Th] 
constitution^  he  allowed  it  to  be  a  good  one,  and  defied 
pt*odilce  a  single  instance  wherein  he  had  exceeded 
limrts.     P.  152. 

'^  That  as  to  our  laws,  we  passed  near  a  hundred  ef 
wlitch  seemed  made  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  afford 
sure  of  breaking  them :  and  as  to  our  zeal  for  libert 
itaelf  highly  commendable;  but  our  notions  must  be  so 
giriar(  when  the  chief  of  Che  nobili^  chose  rather  to  be 
denta  and  foUoweia  of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle  than  te  be 
andcounsoU^s  of  their  sovereign.    P.  133. 

Lord  TValdegrave's  moral  points  in  conclusion  t 
that  is  to  be  envied  in  the  lot  of  those  whom  forton 
t^e  tkvot  of  princes;  his  own  book  perhaps  itii 
strongest  connrmation  which  he  could  give  of  his  p 
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Vfu  took  up  this  volume  with  the  expectation  of  finding  more- 
amazement  than  it  afforded  as  upon  trial.    The  title  of  th^ 
work,  ".Sketches  of  India,  written  by  an  Officer,*"  held  out^ 
aa.jiw  .thought,  a  very  favourable  promise.   India  is  a  oooutry 
ai^ftlit  wbioi^  as  belonging  to  oar  owqi  vre  may^naturally  b^' 
supposed  to  feel  a  more  than  merely  general  interest ;  and  it  is 
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nk>neo-Ter  >  one  respebfiiig  whtcb,   very  few  books/  except 
those  of  a  milttary  and  political  oharaeter,  have  of  (ate  Jreaii 
appeared.     Of  the  iniemalstate  of  India  at  present ;  the  fe^<^ 
ings  and  mannert  of  the  natives  nnder  the  great  changes 
which  have  within  tl^e  lasttwcintjr  year»  t>een  fntrodoced;  its 
adkntnistration^;  its  commercial  capabilities  with  reference  td 
an  open  trade  with  this  country ;  the  effect  of  European  exam*- 
pie  in  modifying  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  peopTe ; 
the^miinner  of  lifeef  the  Indian  peasantry;  their  condifion 
and  character ;  these,  and  a  great  many  other  particulars  whficK 
we  could  mention;  are  all  of  them»  more  or  less,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  desideratar,  in  our  popular  knowledge.  Many  of  these 
are  topics  which  were  not  likely  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  an 
Officer  of  Dragoons ;  but  others  of  them  are  of  a  less  gravel 
character,  and  at  all  events  we  felt  desirous  to  know  what  is 
the  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
man»  by  a  first  glance  at  the  general  features  of  the  country. . 
In  this  last  hope,  the  work  before  ns  has  not  altogether 
disappointed  us.    It  is  the  production  of  a  yonng  man  of 
lively  parts,  and  of  respectable  qualifications  as  a  scholar* 
His  observations  are  in  general  just,  and  the  incidents  and- 
topics  which  he  selects  as  the  subjects  of  his  Sketches,  are 
for  the  most  part  well  chosen  and  characteristic.    The  greal 
defect  of  the  work,  and  Uiat  which  completely  prevents  a 
reader  of  the  common  class,  from  all  sympathy  with  ilie  au- 
thor, is  a  frequent  strain  of  mawkish  sentiment,  rendered  stitl 
more  nupleasant  from  a  considerable  mixture  of  cant  6f  ano- 
ther and  not  more  agreeable  kind. 

As  to  our  author^s  ambition  to  be  thought  a  young  officer 
of  superior  sensibility,  that  is  an  afifectation  which  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish.  We  should  hope  and  are  willing  to  believe,  that  he 
is  much  more  serious  in  bis  professions  of  religion.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  he  is  just  as  vain  of  his  superior  piety,  as  of  his 
supmor  refinement  in  matters  of  secular  feeling;  and  religion 
in  our  minds  is  so  serious  a  thing,  that  we  confess  it  is  nover 
without  pain  that  we  perceive  it  to  be  made  a  subject  of  va- 
nity andi;elf-conceit.  It  was  said  of  a  notorious  infidel,  (Pre* 
deric  the  Great  of  Prussia)  quHlse  pit/uoit  un  peu  trap  de  sa 
dawmation ;  it  shocks  our  morality  less,  no  doubt,  when  we 
meet  with  a  man,  who/iigrifss  himself  upon  his  Christian  faith ; 
but  .we  hardly  knew  in  which  case  our  iasU  is  most  oflend- 
ed;  and  justly  too ;  for  surely  the  private  feeKngs  of  inward 
dievotion^  in  a  general  way,  are  far  too  sacred  to  be  hung  up  on 
a  Mgn  post,  and  made  a  gazing  stock  for  vulgar  admiration; 
We  take  for  granted  that  an  ]&igUshman  is  a  Christian,  my 
loss  he  tells  us  to  the  contrary ;  and  if  a  writer  always  speaks 
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with  respect  bofk  of  religion  and  iU  mintsiiys,  wbeneven  lie 
ba3  oco^ioD  to  express  any  opinion  of  either,  he  givee^aU  the 
batisfi^tion  respeoting  his  principles  which  the  pnblic»  in  m 
conimoo  case,  can  possibly  have  any  right  er  any  wiah  te  require- 
The  only  other  thing,  besides  positive  impiety,  which  wonld 
ever  lead  us  to  have  any  donb'ts  upon  the  sobject,  is  when  a 
man  ia  perpetually  going  out  of  his  way,  and  that  tee  in  lan- 
guage wbicn  savours  of  sectarianism,  to  *'  thank  Qod  that  be 
is  not  as  other  men  are."  The  author  of  this  little  work  is  a 
young  man,  and  has  probably  only  adopted  the  tone  which  is^ 
familiar  in  the  particular  society  to  which  he  was  accdstomed* 
in  England ;  but  when  he  has  lived  as  long  as  we  have,  he  will 
discover  that  the  tone  which  ho  has  implicitly  adopted,  is  not 
the  toue.of  true  and  unaffected  piety.  No  doubt,  an  ambition 
to  be  thought  religious,  is  much  more  respectable  thaWoOH 
ambition  to  be  thought  regardless  of  religion*  Neve^thelesB, 
if  an  individual  or  a  writer  is  really  and  sineeively  pioas  ami 
devout,  he  need  have  no  fear  lest  bis  caudle  should  be  hidden ; 
people  will  be  sure  to  do  justice  to  his  character;  bat  in  tive 
mean  Ume  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  hear  a  man  beeeme  his 
own  trumpeter ;  and  if  he  baa  no  occasion  for  introducing  the 
subject  of  religion  on  other  grounds,  he  had  better  leave  it 
alone,  than  ibrce  it  forward  before  the  public,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  privy  to  feelings  with  which  they 
Jiave  no  more  legitimate  concern  than  with  the  subject  of  his 
daily  prayers. 

In  what  we  have  now  been  saying,  we  have  had  an  eye 
more  particularly  to  tbe  work  before  us ;  the  intention,  howr 
ever^  of  our^emarks  is  general,  and  they  have  been  dnawn 
down  by  a  mistake  which  is  common  to  many  writers,  in  ik0 
present  day,  and  not  by  any  peculiar  and  exclusive  example 
ofit,  which  our  author  furnishes,  Uis  manner  of  writing  4s 
full  of  affectation  of  every  kind,  and  this  whieb  we  have  pitch* 
ed  upon,  is  by  no  means  the  most  prominent;  but  having  said 
thus  much,  we  must  again  mention,  that  the  work  is  notwith- 
standing a  clever,  lively,  and  upon  the  whole,  (the  matter  and 
not  the  manner  being  conisidered),  even  a  sensible  and  nsefvU 
performance ;  and  we  recommend  it  as  such  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

The  place  ut  which  our  author  landed  in  India,  was  Madnm 
— and  the  reader  is  immediately  introduced  to  the  objects 
which  first  strike  the  eye  of  the  stranger* 

^*  Mow,  reader,  I  must  beg  you  to  accompany  me  fbr  a  Ii^ty 
look  at  Madras,  in  my  palanquin.  A  palanquin,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish use,  is  a  close  litter,  with  parmels,  painted  and  varnished  like  a 
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ctrritge.  You  may  Ardch  yourself  at  length,  or  sit  half  up  m 
theib,  as  on  a  bed.  They  hmre  cuBhions  and  linings  of  leaf  net'^ 
silk,  or  chinta;  and  large  s!i(Hng  doors  on  both  sides,  with  vene- ' 
tiansk  Mine  men  carry  you ;  four  at  a  time ;  two  under  the  |>ole 
before,  and  two  behind.  Relieving  each  other  without  stopping, 
they  w91  run  with  yoit  twehe  miles  in  three  hours.  They  jog' 
aloag,  making  a  cootinuftl  singing  in  regular  cadence,  which  assisu 
tkein  to  keep  step. 

**  The  few  pictures  I  wiii  now  attempt  to  sketch,  are  designed 
to  assist  you,  reader,  in  accompanying  me  to  such  places  and 
scenes  as  I  may  carry  you  to  look  upon  hereafter,  when  I  shall 
hope  to  excite  in  your  bosom  some  portion  of  the  interest  I  felt  in 
them  myself.  An  interest  which,  if  not  altogether  destroyed, 
woold  be  much  weakened  by  continual  explanatory  interruptions* . 
For  the  rambling*  and  familiar  style  I  have  chosen  for  this  por- 
trAkuf  e,  I  crave  your  patient  indulgence. 

^  These  poor  wretches,  with  no  other  clothing  than  small  rags 
rottnd  the  middle,  and  loads  on  their  heads,  whom  you  meet  singly ' 
or  in  hti^e  groups  are  the  common  coolies,  or  road-porters,  of  the 
oomtry ;  for  thus  Hght  burdens  are  usually  conreyed  here,  eten 
for  distances  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles. — This  haughty^look^  * 
ing man  with  a  prominent  nose,  dark  eye  and  olive^brovn  oom^-^ 
pfexion,  having  a  large  turban,  muslin  vest,  gaudy  silk  tronsoiSy. 
and  noisy  slippers,  is  a  Mahometan. 

**  I1iis  next,  with  his  head  bare  and  shaven,  except  a  few  thickr  . 
lalling  locks  clubbed  behind,  his  forehead  marked  withi«tripes  of' 
the'  ashes  of  cow-dung,  his  naked  body,  clean  yellow-coloured 
akin,  the  zennaar,  or  distinguishing  threads  worn  over  the  shoulder, 
nod  a  large  pale  saimon-coloureid  loin-cloth,    is  an  officiating 
iiniiirin.''    P.  la 

**  There  is  a  group  of  native  women  returning  to  their  houses 
wM  water:  they  are  of  a  common  class;  but  observe  thoir  simple^ 
dres%  erect  carriage,  and  admirable  walk*    One  piece  of  cloth ' 
wramied  twice  round  their  loins  in  its  breadth,  and  passing  in  its 
leogth  upwards  over  the  bosom,  is  either  disposed  roantle-iike  to 
co¥Or  the  bead,  or  thrown  gracefully  across  the  right  shoulder^ 
and  brought  under  the  left  arm  to  the  middle.    Their  shining  hair 
is  neatly  rolled  up  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  is  oc- . 
casionally  ornamented  with  little  chaplets  of  pale  yellow  flowerai . 
1  he  vessels  which  some  carry  on  the  head,  some  on  hip,  are  of 
brass  or  clay ;  but  ancient,  and  urn- like  in  their  form. 

**  This  low,  curiously  carved  car,  with  a  white  canopy,  and 
dtem-coloared  bullocks,  having  their  horns  ornamentally  tipped 
wfth  wrought  brass,  collars  with  bells,  and  crimson  body-clothes, 
it  the  conveyance  c^somo  native  merdiant,  or  shroffl 

^  These  Jboraemen  with  red  hussar  jackets,  high  spherical-shaped 
caps  of  blue  cloth  richly  ornamented,  leather  breeches^  boots,  ami 
EpgViM  saddies^so  well  mountedi  and  as  light- coloured  as  SpftniardsV 
are  of  the  body.guard  of  the  governor.— Observe  the  horse-keep^ 
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fbliowhig  that  itaff-  oflcer ;  thus  the  croom  runs  after  hb  maiter  Iri 
tbki  Boootry,  and  will  keep  pace  with  him  at  a  smart  canter.  He 
u  always  providedi  with  a  leading  rein  and  chowrie  *• 

*'  These  welUappotnted  black  soMiersi  clothed  and  accoutred  $o 
completely  like  British  troops,  except  the  peculiar  cap  of  blue 
cjpth  with  bravep  ornawents  and  plaies>  are  sepoys  of  the  Madras 
establishment 

'*  That  ofSccr  in  dark  blue  uniform  with  red  fiicingii  bvaaas 
helmet  and  r^d  horsehair^  is  of  the  Madras  horse  artillery ;  acorpa 
most  tleseryedly  admired  all  over  India*"    P»  IS. 

^^ '  That  monk  with  the  pale  Italian  counlenancei  grey  hair»  smitt 
acull-cap,  black  robe,  and  white  cords»  just  stepping  out  of  that 
Old  palanquin,  is  the  superior :  he  is  a  native  of  Rome. 

'*  This  fine  looking  young  man  in  a  close  white  vest  with  a  dairk 
bhie  BBsb  and  high  cap  bf  black  velvet  with  many  points,  is  ao 
Armenian  gentlinnan ;  and  the  low  stout  man  in  a  purple  robe  aa4 
mitre  eap,  with  a  long  black  bushy  beard,  who  is  speaaing  to  htm^ 
is -a  priest  from  Armenia. — Almost  all  these  persons  V*^^^^^^ 
complexion,  whom  you  are  continually  meeting,  are  the  desc^n^ 
dantsiof  our  countrymen,  or  other  Europeans  by  native  moth^i^ 
those  of  Portuguese  extraction  are  very  numeroui."    P.  16. 

The  above  description  is  lively,  and  the  artifice  (not  a  vcfy 
Xiew  or  original  one  to  be  sure)  of  supposing  the  reader  to  ))# 
an  eye-witness  of  the  objects  pointed  out,  and  the  writer  to  k^ 
a  i^ort  of  sJiew-man,  produces  in  this  instance,  no  ba4  e$f^t; 
But' the  author  is  sadly  too  fond  of  bis  invention;  and  f^  be 
proceeds  in  the  volume,  the  reader  is  so  often  told  qt  '*  \bia 
ol)j^ect  t^hichi  he  sees  on  the  leil  hand" — and  of  that  **  mw 
whom  he  may  observe  on  the  right"-— and  of  those  butldioga 
which  rise  in  front,"  that  instead  of  awakening  the  imagioa-» 
tion,  it  at  length  produces  quite  a  contrary  effect.  Rbetotjoal 
cdntrivancc^s  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  when  nsed  spa- 
ringly ;  but  if  they  recur  too  often,  they  then  become  mere 
trftks,  and,  like  all  other  tricks,  when  found  out,  lose  their 
power  tipon  the  mind. 

'  After  a  short  stay  at  Madras,  our  author  set  off  to  join  bis 
re^ment ;  and  he  gives  a  very  agreeable  acconi^t  of  the  plan 
of  fifb  during  jan  Indian  march*  You  mount  your  horse  .aA 
kbtir  beibre  day-break,  and  reach  your  ground  before  the 
power  of  the  sun  begins  to  be  felt ;  here  yon  find  a  tent  pitched, 
and  a  table  ready  spread  with  breakfast.  Your  large  teoli 
with  couch  and  luggage,  follows ;  and  before  nine  o'olocki  yea 
may  be  washed,  dressed,  and  employed  with  your  books,  pen* 
or  pencii.    Mats  made  of  the  fmgrant  root  of  the  cscsfus 
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^  *•  I1ie  chowrie  is  a  Sjr-fi«pi  msile  of  the  •tnsubrljr  bushy  taU  of  tiw  S0OG01 
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grass,  are  bang  before  the  door  of  }9Qr  twtto.tbewwdivfutd, 
which  being  constantly  wetted,  transmits,  dnrkig  the  hottest 
winds,  a  cool  refreshing  air.  Three  o'dook  is  the  hoar  of 
dinner ;  and  in  the  evening  yon  may  take  yoor  gun,  or  stroll 
oat»  as  year  inclination  leads  yoa. 

.  In  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  particolarly  in  all  that 
respects  the  cultivation  of  the  groand,  and  the  modes  of  life 
among  the  natives,  there  is  great  uniformity.     In  the  plain 
ctnntry,  the  cottages  are  all  of  them  built  of  mud ;  though 
they  are,  nevertheless,  both  inside  and  out,  exceedinglv  neat 
and  clean.    In  front,  they  have  wide  seats  of  hardened  clay, 
ever  which  verandahs  are  very  commonly  constructed.    The 
roofs  are  flat,  and  the  walls,  both  within  and  without,  ure 
daabed  with  broad  red  and  white  stripes,  painted  alternately. 
If  of  high  cast,  the  owners  mark  the  seat  and  the  ground  near 
the  |door  with  stripes  of  the  ashes  of  fresh  cow-dung,  laidt>n 
everv  morning ;  and  no  man  of  lower  cast,  dare  tread  on  these 
privileged  lines.     Often  at  da^-break,  our  author  tells  us,  you 
see^^  female  of  the  family  with  cow-dung  and  water  laying 
down  these  stripes,  and  with  a  little  incense  or  a  few  flowers 
in  her  hand,  repeating  some  formula  of  prayer. 
^There  are  huts  of  a  still  poorer  class,  which  are  thatched  with 
iteves  of  the  palm  or  cocoa  nut,  and  sometimes  constructed 
altogether  of  basket  work.    In  the  richer  villages,  the  por 
gedas  are  solidly  built ;  but  the  meanest  hamlet  has  its  idol, 
and  a  mud  temple  for  its  reception.     In  every  village  is  also 
a' bazaar,  near  which  are  alwavs  some  large  spreadingtrees, 
#fth  clay  seats  round  them.    Inhere,  in  the  shade,  the  coulies, 
d^Mng  the  heat   of  the  day,  deposit  their  loads,  and  the 
h<nrsemen  tie  np  their  steeds,  and  stretch  themselves  to  sleep, 
^e  mo^  beautiful  circumstance,  however,  in  the  landscape  of 
ah  Indian  village,  are  the  tanks  or  reservoirs  of  water.  A  walk 
along  the  embankment  of  one  of  these  capacious  lakes,  at  sun- 
set, affords  a  scene  which  is  both  new  and  striking  to  an  Eu- 
ropean eye.  Near  the  side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village^.are 
always  small  groves  of  trees:  here  the  native  travellers  per« 
fdrm  their  ablutions,  cook  their  victuals,  and  halt  for  the  night. 
On  one  side  is  sitting  cross-legged  a  bearded  Mahometan, 
with  his  hookah  in  his  mouth,  and  a  ragged  boy  shampooing 
hfs  tired  horse  beside  him ;  on  the  other  are  Hindoos,  boiling 
dieir  rice  and  mixing  their  curry :  each  man,  according  to  his 
cast  within  his  own  circle,  which  is  cut  in  the  ground,  in  order 
that  neither,  he  nor  his  food  may  be  deGled  by  any  impure 
contact. 

The  roads  in  India,  our  author  describes,  as  very  solitary. 
Neiw  and  then  yon  meet  a  couple  of  merchants  or  ambling 
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ponies ;  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  ridiag  on  a  saddle 
hdiocky  followed  by  her  hasband  armed  with  a  match-look ;  a 
lewsepoySy  on  furlough,  with  their  wives  and  families.  A 
long  train  of  bullock  cars,  or  a  fakir,  in  his  red  lorbaa  and 
matted  hair,  and  his  body  daubed  all  over  with  cow-dung,  pass 
yoa  at  greater  intervals ;  but  neither  horsemen  nor  eamek, 
nor  elephants,  the  objects  which  our  imagination  commonly 
associates  with  oriental  scenery,  meet  the  eye,  except  you 
happen  to  pass  on  the  road  (what  you  may  travel  SOO  nriles 
without  doing)  some  troops,  or  a  general  officer,  or  some  civil 
servant  of  high  rank  ;  in  which  Case  a  few  cameb  or  carriage 
elephants,  may  perhaps  break  the  monotony  of  your  journey. 
Of  this  last  animal,  considered  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  our  au- 
thor speaks  with  great  admiration ;  and  he  gives  a  very  lively 
deseription  of  his  UMUiners  and  appearance. 

^  The  intelligent  obedience  of  the  elephant  is  well  known  ;  but 
to  look  upon  this  huge  and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down  at  the 
mere  bidding  of  the  human  voice;  and,  when  he  has  risen  again, 
to  see  him  protrude  his  trunk  for  the  foot  of  his  mahout  or  atten- 
dant, to  help  him  into  his  seat ;  or,  bending  the  joint  of  his  hind 
leg,  make  a  step  for  liini  to  climb  up  behind^  and  then,  if  any  loose  ' 
cloths  or  cords  fall  off,  with  a  dog  like  docility  pick  them  up  with 
his  proboscis  and  put  them  up  again,  will  delight  and  surprise  long 
after  it  ceases  to  be  novel.  When  loaded,  this  creature  broke  off 
a  large  branch  from  the  lofty  tree  near  which  he  stood,  and  quietly 
fanned  and  fly.  flapped  himself,  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  in* 
dolent  woman  of  fashion,  till  the  camels  were  ready.  These  ani- 
mals also  kneel  to  be  laden.  When  in  motion,  they  have  a  very 
awkward  gait,  and  seem  to  travel  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  they 
really  do.  Their  tall  out-stretched  necks,  long  sinewy  limbs,  and 
broad  spongy  feet ;  their  head  furniture,  neck-^lls,  and  the  rii^ 
in  their  nostrils,  with  their  lofty  loads,  and  a  driver  generaliv  on 
the  top  of  the  leading  one,  have  a  strange  appearance ;  and  it  you 
meet  them  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  river,  or  on  a  barren  and  burning 
plain,  from  ideas  you  associate  with  them,  arc  very  picturesque 
objects.'^    P.^^. 

In  another  part  of  the  volmae  he  has  occasion  to  praise  the 
sagacity  of  this  animal,  in  another  capacity,  and  in  one  where 
we  had  never  before  heard  of  its  talents. 

<*  At  Tikaree,  I  passed  a  day  with  the  regiment  cantoned  there; 
and  having  met  witli  a  violent  hurt  from  the  rearing  and  falling 
back  of  my  horse,  was  glad  to  accept  the  kind  offer  of  the  colond 
commanding,  who  was  going  to  march  a  few  stages  on  my  route 
with  a  body  of  infantry  and  some  horse,  to  take  a  seat  for  those 
stages  in  his  howdah. 

M  This  gentleman  was  a  very  great  sportsman,  and  beat  the 
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countiy  right  dnd  left  as  he  went  along.  His  eWhant^  a  Wf^e 
female,  uncomitionly  irell  trained,  perfectly  astonished  me  hy  h&f 
sagacity.    It  is  generally  known,  that  thir  noMe  animal  beats  jah- 

S*e  for  large  game :  and)  although  w.e  met  with  none,  still  I  had 
e  opportunity  of  seeing  into  how  thick,  and  i^>parently  imper* 
vious  jungle  it  will  force  its  way.  But  it  was  the  perfect  dog-like 
rtatmer  in  which  she  ptit  up  small  game  that  surprised  me ;  ca^e- 
fhXVf  putting  up  ftotn  the  low  tufted  grass  in  which  they  nartle, 
those  smallest  of  gante  birds,  the  quail.  My  companion  Uiiect 
from  ht»  bowdah  in  this  manner,  without  dogs,  both  hares  and. 
btack  partridge,  a  few  yards  only  from  the  road  side."   'P.  306. 


Oar  author  remained  six  months  on  the  military  station  of 
Bilbary ;  and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  mode  of  life^ 
which  is  passed  by  the  greatest  portion  of  our  oificers  in  the 
£ast,  is  such  as,  if  we  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  tropical  cli* 
mate,  we  should  think  not  unpleasant — the  only  tkii^aWaUt^ 
ing  seem  to  be  the  luxury  of  oar  iiewspa)pef]$  and  revi^wa^  ai>d 
modern  publications — ia  order  that  the  mind  inight  be  ktto 
witboat  total  vaciiity* 

*  iThe  military  stations  in  India  have  so  many  features  io  <^m« 
roon,  thai  one  description  may  give  a  general  idea  of  all*  Th^ 
Europeans  invariably  have  barracks ;  the  native  aoldiers  lines,  tji^t^ 
is,  on  a  given  line  are  built  places  of  arms,  either  several  smail^pr^ 
a  few  large  ones,  as  they  aaay  be  designed  fof  companies  (^nly,  jot^ 
for  battalions.  In  front  of  these  buildings  is  the  grand  paracke  i,  ii^ 
rear  are  the  huts  and  families  of  the  Sepoys.  All  the  officera  Uv^ 
in  bungalows,  which  are  neat  dwellings  of.  brick,  with  v,erandaji««. 
the  waHs  covered  with  chunam,  and  the  roofs  tiled  and  sloping.jL 
these  are  either  rented,  purchased,  or  buUt  by  the  offioers ;  and  ii^ 
site,  convenience,  and  decoration,  differ  according  to  the  tost^ 
and  circumstances  of  each  bdivldual^  They  have  all  either  gar.n 
(lens,  or  compounds  with  wells,  stablings  and  offices. 

**  The  life  at  out-stations,  may  be  as  briefly  sketdied.  The 
troops  are  under  arms  whenever  it  is  considered  necessary,  for  pa., 
rade,  or  exercise,  either  at  day. break,  or  sun-set.  At  the  same 
hours,  duty  not  interfering,  you  take  your  rides  and  drives.  Ihere 
is  a  sort  of  social  luncheon  called  a  tiffin,  for  which  you  sit  down 
to  table  at  one  or  two  o'clock  daily.  The  dinner  hour  is  from* 
seven  to  eight  in  tlie  evening.  Occasional  sporting  parties,  and 
pic-nichs,  and  if  the  station  be  large,  races,  a  few  balls,  and  per- 
haps a  performance  by  amateurs  In  a  private  theatre,  or  a  musical 
party,  break  the  monotony  of  yout  life.  '  My  horse !'  or  ^  my 
hat,  tiick,  and  gloves  1'  are  calls  never  heard  in  this  climate  at 
nopn-day.  The  long  -summer-evening's  ramble,  or  the  yet  longer 
evening  of  winter  with  lights,  fire,  books,  and  music,  are  alike 
unknown^here.    It  is  dark  before  seven  all  the  year  round.    l\x 
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the  hot  season,  the  erenlng  hours  are  breathless  and  oppressive ;  ui 
the  wet  season,  damp,  windy,  and  comfortless.*'    P.  72. 

Garty  in  June,  1819,  our  author  sailed  from  Madras  fof 
t^alcutta ;  and  the  reader  will  probably  be  pleased  to  have 
i^ome  account  of  the  impression  which  a  first  view  of  that  mag^ 
oificent  city,  now  the  third  if  not  the  second  city  in  the 
world  in  point  of  magnitude,  makes  upon  the  mind  of  a 
stranger^  It  is  not  always  that  it  finds  a  person  so  well  able 
to  descriije  it  as  oiir  autbori  whose  talents  in  this  way  are  con-* 
siderable. 

.  **  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  about  one  hundred 
oliles  from  its  mouth,  stands  the  city  of  Calcutta.  It  Is  nearly  six 
miles  in  length ;  the  breadth,  however,  is  ih  nd  pan  very  consider- 
ftblb.  The  bold  reach  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  which  Calcutta 
stands,  is^  from  the  villas  and  gardens  bn  its  banks,  styled  the 
Garden  Reach,  and  is  as  truly  beautiful  as  its  name  would  prepare 

irou  to  find  it.    Spacious  and  elegant  houses,  shrubberies^  and 
awbS)  give  to  the  cheerful  scene  an  air  both  of  costliness  and  taste. 

**  As  you  approach  Chandpal  Ghaut,  and  see  a  large,  regular, 
and  handsome  fortress,  a  palace-like  looking  government-house,  a 
Wide  and  grand  esplanade,  many  magnificent  houses  on  one  side  of 
It^  and  a  range  of  stately  edifices  beyohd  it,  a  little  above  this  ghaut, 
ikn  anchorage  croi^ded  with  shinpfng,  atid  a  dose-buUt  city,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  eighty  thotlsana  hbtises,  whatever  your  expectations 
iiiay  haire  beeti,  they  are  surpas6ed.^'    F.  105. 

**  A  strangei^  is  certainly  mUcli  durfirised,  both  at  the  number 
ikiid  style  of  the  equipages  he  meets  6n  the  fashionable  drive,  at 
sunset.  Many  hundred  boaches,  charibts,  barouches,  curricles, 
tilburies,  and  humble  gigs,  give,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  sight  of 
such  conveyances,  an  air  of  Englaqd ;  aiid,  by  his  ever  associating 
the  possession  of  them  with  rank  or  easy  circumstances,  one  of  splen« 
dour.  But  a  something,  in  black  boachmen  dressed  in  muslins  and 
turbans^  inferior  cattle,  awkward  driving,  and  harness  ill  put  toge- 
ther, in  spite  of  niany  haridsome  and  some  English-built  carriages, 
tells  the  eye  that  much  will  long  be  wanting  before  the  Chariot  and 
pair,  on  the  Calcutta  eout*se,  can  vie  with  that  of  Hyde  Park.  'I  he 
jrbung  dashers,  ih  their  tilbuHes,  who  instruct  their  servants  in  the 
irt  of  cleaning  and  putting-to,  and  drive  themselves,  perhaps  con- 
trive a  closer  resemblance  to  English  stylb,  than  the  elder  and  more 
sensibly  indolent  residents  troubib  themselves  to  affect 

**  At  fof  the  nuRibel*  of  conveyances,  the  European  in  India  is 
barried^  acbording  to  his  fancy  or  means,  wherever  he  has  to  go; 
and  hafdly  ever  ^alks,  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  a  thousand 
yards. 

<*  Many  of  the  Armenian  and  native  merchants  adopt  our  carri- 
ages and  imitate  our  manners  in  some  particulars,  although  retaining 
their  own  costume :  so  that  you  may  see  the  high^pointed  cap  of  the 
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ohe,  and  the  liiri>an  of  the  other,  in  ktndatis  or  baroudiesy  built 
4ifter  the  make  of  Long  Acre.  At  the  farthest  extremitr  of  the 
course  you  may  often  chance  to  meet  a  son  of  Tippoo's,  (Tippoo) 
wrapped  in  8hawl5>  and  lolling  in  a  phaeton;  and  you  see  native  mer- 
.chants  continually  in  gigs  or  on  horseback.  * 

**  As  the  evening  closes  in,  the  crowds  of  carriages  disperse ;  and* 
^out  half  an  hour  after,  you  see  the  glare  of  torches  in  all  direc- 
tions, lighting  the  coaches,  and  palanquins,  hurrying  along  to  the 
splendid  entertainments,  of  which  there  is  a  constant  succession 
among  the  opulent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  At 
twelve,  you  may  see  them  returning  home;  and,  if  the  oppressive 
heat  drives  you,  as  it  often  does,  to  the  roof  or  balcony  of  }'our 
house  for  air,  soon  after,  when  all  is  dark  and  silent  round  you,  the 
cry  of  jackalls,  suddenly  and  wildly  breaking  forth,  then  ceasing, 
then  again  nearer  or  close  to  you^may  be  distinctly  heard.*'  P.  109. 

The  black  or  native  town  of  Calcutta,  literally  swarms,  oar 
author  tells  ns,  with  population;  and  he  paints  in  lively  co- 
lours theeflect  of  the  scene,  which  the  concourse  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  East,  in  every  diversity  of  costume  pro- 
daces.  JBat  we  are  forced  to  hasten  over  this  part  of  the  vo- 
lome,  which  is  among  the  most  entertaining,  in  order  to  take 
our  readers  to  a  spectacle,  at  which  our  author  was  present, 
and  which  mast  really  have  been  most  gratifying  :  an  exami« 
nation  of  a  Bell's  school,  composed  of  several  hundr^boys, 
and  both  supported  and  taught  by  native  Brahmins,  it  was 
held  in  the  house  of  a  native  of  great  wealth  and  consequence; 
the  place  of  assembly  was  a  quadrangular  court,  surrounded 
by  piazzas ;  and  the  boys,  who  amounted  to  500,  were  children 
01  all  oasts  and  classes.  The  examination  took  place,  in 
Teading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  the  prizes  consisted  of 
books,  translated  by  as,  and  printed  in  our  presses.  The 
masters  were  rewarded  with  money,  (for  it  was  an  assembly 
composed  of  different  schools)  according  to  the  proficiency  of 
their  scholars ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  or  gratifying  in- 
.cident  in  the  scene,  was  a  little  boy,  dressed  in  fine  figured 
muslin,  with  a  row  of  yalnable  pearls  aboat  his  neck,  who 
took  his  stand  and  chance  in  the  class  among  the  little  naked 
fellows  with  whom  he  had  been  instructed ;  our  author  found 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  very  Brahmin  at  whose  house  this 
tmly  encouraging  exhibition  took  place.  It  is  not  always  that 
wa  are  able  to  sympathiae  with,  partly  because  we  often 
are  totally  nnable  to  understand,  the  pious  reflections  into 
which  oar  aothor  delights  to  break ;  but  on  the  present  ooca* 
sion,  we  coold  have  excused  him,  if  he  had  given  his  feelings 
the  fullest  latitude.  It  is  bv  means  of  education,  and  of  edu« 
cation  only,  that  we  entertain  any  hopes  of  seeing  the  Chris* 
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tiaa  religion  aC  lengtb  take  root  in  our  Indiah  dominimis.  In 
the  native  schools  tio  books  are  admitted^  eicept  short  ele- 
mientary  treatises  apoii^g^gra|Ay»  natural  history*  and  tlse 
soieneesi  abridgments  of  hilitory,  and  short  treatises  of  mora- 
lity. What  more  woa!d  a  sensible  ttian*  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  religinus  improvement  of  the  liatives  require,  or  even 
Wish  for  ?  Th0  first  step  in  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  is 
to  teach  theiii  fhe  absurdities  of  idolatry.  This  can  only  be 
effected,  by  enligtitening  their  reason.  When  we  shall  have 
f  Amoved  the  prejudices  and  errors  that  now  obstruct  the  access 
to  truth,  it  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  the  proper,  at  least 
the  practicable,  time,  speaking  as  mere  human  politicians^  for 
attempting  to  introduce  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cbristianity 
into  their  minds. 

From  Calcutta  our  author  travelled  to  Hyderabad.  The 
ttibst  interesting  object,  or  at  least  the  newest,  to  those 
**  fit^-side  travellers,"  for  whom  he  professes  to  write,  is 
the  description  which  he  gives  us  of  a  Mahratta  camp. 

''  It  h  not  quite,  perhaps,  what  jou  expect ;  for  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  village,  or  rather  collection  of  village^ 
with  about  a  dozen  chunamed  buildings,  shapeless,  coarse^  without 
any  air  of  ornament ;  and  here  and  there  manj  small  trees  and 
hedges  of  the  milk-plant,  all  of  quick  growth  and  late  planting,  but 
Vet  giving  the  whole  a  fixed  and  settlpd  aspect  At  the  Second  gaze, 
however,  you  see  interspersed,  knany  tents  and  palls,  flags  and  pen- 
notrs ;  in  some  parts,  hutted  lines  and  piles  of  arms ;  in  one  range,  a 
large  regular  park  of  artillery ;  in  all  the  open  spaces,  horses  Irre- 
gularly picketted,  strings  of  camels,  and  a  few  stiitetf  elephants.  On 
the  skirts  of  this  large  mass,  a  few  smaller  and  more  regular  en. 
campments  belonging  to  particular  chiefs  with  their  fallowera  bettet 
armed  and  mounted.  The  sounds^  too,  of  neighings,  of  drumsi  cf 
horns,  and  fire-arms ;  and,  occasionally,  die  piercing  trnmp  of  the 
elephant,  mingled  in  confusion  with  the  ham  of  a  population,  loud^ 
busy,  and  tumultuous,  tdl  you,  convincingly,  the  trade  here  is  wars 
the  manufactures  are  of  arms«''    P.  250. 

**  In  traversing  this  rude  irregular  encampment,  the  sort  of 
groupes  we  met ;  the  horses  picketted  in  circles  with  the  rider's 
spear  planted  in  the  ground  at  each  head -rope ;  men  lying  on  their 
horse-furniture;  pillowed  on  their  shields;  or  busy  cooking;  o^ 
cleaning  their  horses  and  arms.  Their  \^'ofnef)  making  fires ;  fetch- 
ing water,  and  bringing  in  grasi ;  their  children  of  all  sizes  at  play 
in  tlie  dust  naked.  All  these  Were  features^  to  the  eye  of  the  Euro- 
pean officer,  stnmc;e  and  interesting. 

"  As  we  ptesed  baick  round  the  fort,  we  w^e  fbrttinate  enovgh 
to  meet  Scbiildiah  returning  from  the  chace,  surrounded  by  ali  & 
chiefii;  and  preceded  or  folk>wed  by  about  seven  hundred  hor^ 
Discharges  of  cannon  announced  his  approach;  ahd  a  few 
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ipaitered  patties  of  spearmen  were  inarching  before  the  main  bodj. 
We  itoppod  our  elepnanU  jutt  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  part  of  the 
rogdy  where  the  rajah  and  chieft  with  bis  immediate  escort  must 
past. 

<*  Vml  came  loose  light-armed  horse,  either  in  the  road,  or 
aenunbliiig  and  leaping  on  the  riide  banks  and  ravines  near ;  then 
some  better  clad,  with  the  quilted  poshauk  * ;  and  one  in  a  com* 
ptete  suit  of  ehainvarmour ;  then  a  iiew  elephants,  among  them  the 
hunting  elephant  of  Scindiah,  from  which  lie  had  dismounted.    On 
mie  small  elephant,  guiding  it  himself*  rode  a  fine  boy,  a  foundling 
protege  of  Scindiah,  called  the  Jungle  Rajah ;  then  came,  slowly 
prancing^  a  host  of  fierce,  haughty  chiel'tains,   on  fine  horses, 
ifaowily  caparisoned.  They  darted  forward,  and  all  took  their  proud 
stand  behind  and  round  us,  planting  their  long  lances  on  the  earth, 
and  reining  up  their  eager  steeds  to  see,  I  suppose,  our  salaam. 
Next,  in  a  common  native  palkee,  its  canopy  crimson,  and  not 
adorned,  cane  Scindiah  himself.'    He  was  plainly  dressed,  with  a 
raddifib  turban,  and  a  shawl  over  his  vest,  and  lay  reclined,  smok- 
ti|g  «  small  gilt  or  golden  calean.    We  stqod  up  in  our  howdah  and 
bowed;  he  half  rose  in  his  palkee,  and  salaamed  rather  in  a  cour- 
teous ipanner*    At  this  there  was  a*  loud  cry  of  ail  his  followers 
near,  yfhQ  supg  out  his  titles,  aod  the  honour  he  had  done  us,&c. 
And  all  salaamed  themselves  profoundly* 

*^  I  looked  down  on  tl^  pbiefs  under  us,  and  saw  that  they  6ye4 
us  most  haughtily,  which  very  much  increased  the  effect  they  would  - 
otherwise  have  produced,  xhfiy  were  armed  with  lance,  scyinitarp 
and  shield,  creese  and  pistol  \  wore,  some  shawls ;  some  tissues ; 
some  plah)  muslin  or  cotton  ;  were  all  much  wrapped  in  clothing; 
and  wore,  almost  all,  a  large  fold  of  muslin,  tied  over  the  turban-top, 
which  they  fisisten  under  the  chin ;  and  which,  strange  as  it  may 
sound  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  looks  toarlike,  and  is  a  very 
important  defence  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.''    P.  256, 

In  the  coarse  of  his  journey  through  the  Deccan,  our  author 
visited  Patna  and  J]eoas3e8,aiul  sevecai  other  towns  and  ruins 
of  great  magnificence.  We  forbear  giving  any  extracts 
from  these  piart^  of  ^be  volume,  partly  because  these  are  ob- 
ject^  already  well  known  in  description  ;  and  partly  because 
the  manner  ip  wbicb  all  these  kinda  of  scenes  is  described,  is 
invariably  in  that  affected  foolish  way,  which  we  before  ani- 
madveprted  apon.  To  give  an  example  from  a  part  of  the 
hook  which  lies  open  before  us,  the  follQwing  specimen  will, 
we  think,  ^u^c^. 

^  Bwt  wherOi  you  ask,  are  these  ruins  ?  as  toiling  through  bush 
pud  long  gran,  now  crossing  a  field  which  some  ryot  has  farmed, 

•  "  A  garment  of  ctotb,  or  illlk,  quilted  aud  stuffed  with  coltpn,  so  as  to  rcrtdcr 
it  Mibra'prooi*'  « 
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now  wadiog  through  pooir  of  water,  or  ferrying  acroM  them,  you 
make  your  way  from  point  to  point,  and  find  only  the  ruins  of  seven 
or  eight  mosques,  the  half-broken- down  walls  of  a  large  Moorish 
fortress,  and  two  strikingly  grand  and  lolly  gates  of  a  citadel  eri. 
dently  built  by  Mahometans ; — where  are  the  traces  of  that  dty, 
the  date  of  whose  most  flourishing  existence  can  be  followed  back 
to  a  period  of  time  so  awfully  remote  ?*-9a  period  thirteen  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  the  prophet  Mahomet!  Why  here !  Enter  this 
ruined  mosque  ;|oc|k  at  this  block  of  marble  so  b^utifuUy  wrought } 
observe  the  Arabic  characters  so  ftirly  sculptured  on  it.  Now  pass 
to  the  other  side,  &C.&C&C."    P.  173. 

We  had  intended  before  we  came  to  a  conclusion,  to  give 
an  extract  or  two  from  some  of  our  author's  reflections  of  a 
religious  kind;  but  as  it  was  not  any  single  passage  that  we  had 
in  mind,  but  his  general  tone  and  phraseology,  we  do  not 
wish  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  possibility  of  miscon* 
structipn,  by  pitching  on  aoy  particalar  sentiment  or  expres- 
sion as  liable  to  exception*  The  general  reader  will  assu- 
redly feel  Ihe  bad  taste  in  which  our  author  writes  in  relation 
to  religious  topics,  much  more  strongly  than  we,  probably,  feli 
them.  However,  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  other 
parts  of  the  volume,  will  be  suflBcient  we  think  to  recommend 
it  to  notice.  It  is  certainly  very  unlike  the  production  of  ai) 
Ofllcer  of  Dragoons ;  but  whether  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse 
on  that  acconnt,  will  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
reader.  The  work  however  woiild,  in  other  respects,  do  credit 
to  a  much  older  person  than  the  author ;  an4  we  conclude 
with  again  wishing  it  the  success  which  it  really  deserves,  as 
presenting  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  picture  of  a  variety  of 
scenes  and  objects  which  the  readers  of  travels  will  not  easily 
meet  with  elsewhere. 
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Art.  VI.  TAs  Lift  of  David  Haggari,  alias  John  Wihon^ 
alias  John  Morison,  alias  Barney  M*Coul^  alias  John 
M*Colgan^  alias  Daniel  O'Brie'n,  alias  Ths^  Switcher. 
Written  by  Himself^  while  under  Sentence  of  Death* 
Sedond  Edition.  12mo.  182  pp.  4s.  Longman  &  Co. 
1821.  i 

If  this  little  volume  were  not  presented  to  the  public  under 
^6  authority  of  an  ostensible  signature,  W0  should  be  mnch 
inclined  to  doubt  its  aathenticity.  It  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  same  strong  internal  evidence  of  truth,  which  was  so  dis- 
tinctly to  be  Ibund  in  the  Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vaax. 
(H.  C*  Feb.  1819.)    The  peculiar  language  of  the  profession^ 
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is,  we  think,  too  often  and  unnecessarily  forced  apon  us ;  a 
fault  into  which  an  unskilfol  narrator  woald  very  probably 
fall,  in  his  wish  to  be  more  natural  than  nature ;  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand,  how  the  unhappy  hero  of  the  piece, 
even  if  gifted  with  extraordinary  retentiveness  of  qiemory, 
could  treasure  up,  with  soch  precision  of  date  and  locality  as 
he  every  where  exhibits,  the  numberless  and  little-varying  of- 
fences, the  dreary  monotony  of  wickedness  which  marked  his 
black  career.  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  journal  kept  by  him ; 
and  yet  we  read  a  regular  Calendar  of  crime,  in  which  the  red 
letter  days  of  burglary  and  murder,  are  carefully  distinguished 
^  from  the  lesser  festivals  of  larceny  and  misdemeanour.  The 
narrative,  however,  is  curious  in  many  particulars,  and  perhaps 
useful  as  a  whole:  it  contains  a  mass  of  facts,  which  may  ilhis- 
trate  the  gradations  of  disease  in  moral  nosology ;  and  it  may 
serve  as  a  fearful  warning  to  the  incipient  rogue.  In  interest^ 
it  is  far  behind  the  life  of  Vaux:  but  this  may  arise  from  the 
widely  different  characters  of  the  two  memorialists.  Haggart 
was  a  clever  villain,  but  he  relied  more  upon  brute  force  than 
upon  dexterity;  he  was  the  Macedonian  or  the  Swede  of 
gaol  history.  Vaui^  was  a  mighty  master  of  Intrigue  and 
stratagem,  a  profound  diplomatist,  i^  ready  negotiator,  a  De 
Retz  in  versatile  and  bold  expedient.  And  thi^  distinction, 
as  it  marked  the  active  course  of  the  two,  probably  h^s  led 
also  to  the  upeqaal  consummation  of  their  laboprs. 

David  Haggart  was  born  at  a  farm  town,  called  the  Grolden 
Acre,  near  Canon.  Mills,  in  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
24th  of  Jane,  1801.  His  father  was  a  dog-fancier;  and 
appears  to  have  taken  such  pains  as  his  humble  station  would 
allow,  to  train  up  his  son.  He  was  placed  at  a  respectable 
village  school,  in  which  for  two  years  he  was  always  "  dux  of 
bis  class ;"  and  though  he  sometimes  was  punished  for  playing 
the  truant,  he  never  lost  his  place  for  deficiency  in  his  lossons. 
At  ten  years  of  age  the  ruling  passion  which  swayed  his  short 
iifter  existence  began  to  manifest  itself:  he  stole  a  bantam- 
cock  from  an  old  woman,  and,  from  the  fear  of  punishment, 
determined  to  af)andon  his  father's  house. 


« 


It  was  a  real  beauty.  I  offered  to  buy^  but  mistress  would  not 
teU^  so  I  got  another  cock,  and  set  tha  two  a  fighting,  and  then  off 
with  my  prize.  I  also  tried  shoplifiing,  and  carried  off  the  till  of 
one  poor  woman,  who  lived  near  Stockbridge,  bodily.  I  knew  all 
this  was  wrong,  but  I  took  no  time  to  be  sorry,  or  re(kent ;  and  what 
would  have  been  the  use  of  repenting,  foe  it  was  just  9^\Jale^^* 
P.  4. 

Such  are  ^he  salutary  effecti^  of  the  doctrines  of  Necessity 
and  Predestination. 
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The  asnal  step,  after  running  awav  from  borne,  U  to  enlist 
\fiih  the  first  seqeant  who  will  give  the  emigrant  beer  enough 
to  kindle  military  ardour.  David  Baggart  acpordingly  beat 
the  drum  in  the  Norfolk  Militia  for  a  year.  On  its  disband- 
inent»  at  the  peace,  be  returned  to  his  father,  who  now  lived 
in  Edinburgh.  After  nine  months  more  schooling,  during 
which  he  became  competently  acquainted  with  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  he  was  bound  apprentice  for  six  years  to 
Messrs.  Coclbum  and  Baird«  millwrights  and  engineers.  He 
remained  with  them,  as  an  honest,  blameless,  apd  confidential 
-servant,  until  their  bankruptcy,  which  took  place  two  years 
itfterwards^  when  he  wa^  again  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  had  formed  loose  acquaintances  at  the  latter  part  of  his 
service,  and  he  thus  powerfully  sketches  the  feefipgs  which 
led  to  his  second  desertion  of  home, 

**  I  WAS  ibrowa  idle  about  the  month  of  April,  1817»  and  in  lets 
tbsn  three  months  1  (wnd  m}'self  plunged  in  such  a  state  of  vice 
and  wickedness,  that  my  mind  could  not  suffiar  reflection.  I  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  streets*  or  in  worfe  places.  Every  thing  I  saw, 
or  heard,  or  did,  was  wicked ;  mv  nights  and  my  days  were  evil ;  I 
eould  not  bear  to  look  at  my  relatiops  j  and  growing  at  last  impa- 
tient of  the  restraint  pf  living  in  my  father's  house^  }  fprpied  the 
iresolutioQ  of  shiftlog  my  scene  of  artioB. 

**  Among  my  associates  I  had  formed  a  great  intimacy  with 
Barnard  MKSuire,  an  Irishmau,  a  darling  6f  a  boy.  He  was  brought 
up. to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  in  Dumfries.  He  was  considerably 
Mder  than  myself.  He  was  of  a  bold,  enterpHzing  spirit,  of  great 
bodily  strength,  and  a  most  skilfiil  pickpocket.  He  was  goml  at 
every  thing  in  his  professien,  and  alwaya  gave  ma  fafa*  play  (  but  ve 
iometimes  did  our  comrades,  even  Barney's  own  brother/'   P.  8. 

.  In  company  with  Barney  he  commenced  his  tri^vels,  suc- 
cessively visiting  Porto  Bello  races,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  St. 
Jlames's  Fair,  Hawick,  Langholm,  Annan,  Xiockerby,  and 
Scclelechan:  and  in  each,  earning  large  wages  from  the 
pockets  of  those  with  whom  he  mixed.  A  single  feat  of  this 
kind,  at  Langholm*  produced  J^201.  Soqie  of  our  readers, 
perhaps,  may  find  an  amulet,  in  the  two  following  neat  instruct 
lions  to  the  tyro  sni&*. 

«  The  keek^joy  4  ia  easily  picked*  If  the  notes  are  ia  the  Ipng 
fold»  just  tip  them  the  forks  I ;  but  if  there  is  a  puise  or  open  money 
in  the  case,  yea  must  link  it$.'^    P.  12. 

*<  Picking  the  suek  |  is  sometimes  a  kittle  job.  If  the  ooat  is 
buttoned  it  must  be  opened  by  slipping  past.    Then  bring  the  lii  f 

*  PickpMkft.  t  Breeches  pockot.  t  JlfVr«  and  mi«44Je  fiiiflers. 

$  To  tuta  out  a  pocket.  |)  Breast  pocket.  %  Pocket  book. 
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down  between  the  flap  of  the  cpat  and  the  body»  keeping  your  spare 
arm  across  your  man's  breast,  and  so  slip  it  to  a  comrade ;  thep 
abuse  the  fellow  for  jostling  you.*'    P,  17* 

Carlisle,  Cockermeath,  KendaU  Newcastle,  and  Morpeth, 
were  the  n^l  soeaes  of  action.  In  the  last  place,  they  full 
in  with  some  choice  rivals  in  their  own  art.  Park  alias  Boots, 
Simpson,  an  old  bass-drommer  ia  a  militia  regiment;  Jaines> 
GfBiiam,  alias  the  Highflyer;  and  Fitxwilliam,  alias  Vusy 
Bee.  In  this  neighbourhood  they  continued  to  practice  with 
mnch  success,  till  January,  1818,  when  in  flying  at  nobler 
game,  tliey  were  apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  death,  lor  a  burglary  iq  a  lone  house,  about  six  niiies  from 
Durham. 

^*  I  lost  ne  tine  in  setting  about  contriving  my  escape,  and,  after 
long  deliberation  whh  my  &Uow«prisoners,  we  resolved  on  an  at- 
tempt. We  set  to  work  upon  the  wall  of  oar  cell,  end  got  out  to 
the  back  passage*  when  the  turnkey  made  his  appearance.  We 
seiaed  hiai,  took  the  dubs  *t  bound,  and  gagged  him.  Having 
gained  the  back-yard,  we  scaled  the  wall ;  but  Barney  and  another 
prisoner  Cell  after  gaining  the  top.  .  By  this  time  the  downt  roSe, 
and  poor  Barney  ^nd  the  other  man  tvere  secured. 

''  I  trav^ed  back  to  Newcastle  in  company  with  a  Yorkshire 
nan*  and  remained  there  a  day,  during  which  1  was  occupied  in  ob- 
taining a  fiddlestick  %  for  Barney.  This  being  got,  we  were  return- 
ing to  Durham,  when  we  were  pursued  by  two  bulkies  f .  They  got 
close  upon  us,  on  a  wild  part  of  the  road,  before  we  observed.  Just 
as  they  were  springing  on  me,  I  laid  one  of  them  low  with  my  pistol ; 
whether  1  have  his  murder  to  answer  for,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  1  fear 
my  aim  was  too  irue^  and  the  poor  fellow  looked  dead  enough  ;  die 
Yorkshireman  knocked  down  the  otlier.  We  got  safely  to  Duriiam ; 
and,  in  the  night  time,  I  got  over  the  back  wall  uf  the  jail  by  means 
of  a  rope  ladder,  and  succeeded  in  giving  Barney  the  fidillestick. 
He  made  his  escape  that  same  night,  by  cutting  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cell  window,  and  came  off  with  me  to  Neweastle."    P.  31 . 

4 

The  same  unbroken  narrative  of  robberies  is  continued  till 
his  committal  to  Dumfries  jail,  in  September,  1820,  for  one 
act  of  house-breaking,  eleven  acts  of  theft,  and  one  act  of 
prison-breaking;  the  trifling  proportion  of  his  dihcovered 
atrocities'.  In  the  intermediate  time  he  bad  not  been  unre- 
warded ;  he  was  ten  days  in  the  Calton  Hill  gaol,  four  months 
in  Bridewell  at  Edinburgh,  two  in  the  same  house  of  call  ot 
Aberdeen,  and  once  again  had  broken  prison.  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  October,  that  Uio  crime  for  which  be 
ultimately  suffered  was  porpctratod ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the 


•  JCe^i.  t  Alarm.  t  A  siuiiijaaw.  i  Coiiaiablcft. 
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narrative,  without  any  iotent  of  proceeding  to  the  extremity 
of  murder.  In  forcing  his  way  out  of  prison^  in  company 
with  two  others,  he  struck  the  unfortunate  turnkey  with  a 
stone,  which  had  been  procured  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  jailers 
pursued  him  in  a  moment,  but  he  <ionbien  into  Cumiungan 
Wood,  and  fairly  beat  them,  by  concealiug  himself  in  a  ditch; 
once,  indeed,  he  savs,  the  fearful  John  Richardson  was  so 
near,  that  he  could  have  breathed  upon  him  as  he  passed. 
What  follows  he  shall  tell  for  himself. 

**  I  then  made  for  Annan,  and  got  through  it  before  the  down 
rose,  and  getting  on  a  mile  or  two  upon  the  Carlisle  road,  1  went  into 
a  belt  of  planting  close  to  a  small  farm  town.  Watching  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  dived  into  a  hay  stack,  and  lay  there  all  night  and  next  day 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  heard  a  woman  ask  a  boy 
if  *'  that  lad  was  taken  that  had  broken  out  of  Dumfries  jail  ;*'  the 
boy  answered  *^  No,  but  tbe  jailor  died  last  night  at  teu  o*clock.*' 
His  words  struck  me  to  the  soul ;  my  heart  died  within  me,  and  I 
was  insensible  for  a  good  while ;  on  coming  to  myself,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  I  bad  heard  them,  for  the  possibility  of  poor  Morrin's  death 
had  never  entered  into  my  mind.  The  woman  and  boy  pasted  on. 
I  came  out  of  the  stack,  and  resolved  to  proceed,  whatever  should 
be  the  consequence.  I  advanced  upon  toe  road,  and  would  have 
given  the  world  fop  a  change  of  clothes.  Seeing  a  scare-crow  in  a 
field,  I  went  up,  undressed  him,  and  marched  on  in  the  dress  of  a 
potatoe-bode. 

On  the  Wednesday  night  I  slept  in  a  hay-loft.  In  the  morning  a 
man  came  up  to  fill  the  horses  racks,  and  was  within  a  foot  of  me; 
but  I  was  nicely  plank't  amongst  the  hay,  and  I  heard  all  his  conver- 
sation with  a  cove  down  in  tbe  stable  without  being  observed.  They 
had  been  talking  about  me  before  they  came  to  the  stable,  for  the 
first  thing  I  heard  was,—*'  He  maun  be  a  terrible  fallow." — The 
other  said,  **  Ou,  he's  tlie  awfu'st  chicld  ever  was;  he  has  broken  a' 
the  jails  in  Scotland  but  Dumfries,  aod  he's  broken  that  at  last.  'Am 
sure  I  wish  he  may  keep  away' — it  will  no  bring  back  the  man's  life, 
and  I  ken  his  father.' "     P.  91 . 

Por  three  days  he  continued  without  food,  having  wan- 
dered to  Carlisle ;  hence  he  proceeded,  in  women's  clothes^ 
to  Newcastle.  In  that  town  he  continued  nearly  a  fortnight^ 
resuming  his  own  attire,  practising  his  profession,  and  evea 
frequenting  the  theatre ;  till  a  second  vision  of  John  Rich- 
ardson scared  him  homewards,  as  he  thought  Scotland  the 
last  place  in  which  he  would  be  expected.  During  his  stay 
in  Edinburgh,  his  presence  of  mind  saved  him  from  appre- 
hension by  Captain  Ross  of  the  Leith  police. 

**  He  was  within  ten  yards  of  me,  my  eyes  and  his  met  each 
other,  my  heart  shrunk  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  for  a  moment 
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only ;  for,  mustering  xip  my  pluck,  I  plunged  my  fam  *  into  my 
suck  t»  as  if  for  a  pop  t-  The  cautious  captain,  who  knew  me  too 
well  before  to  engage  me  while  alone,  took  to  his  heels.'*  P.  98. 

Seventy  gaiDeas  were  now  offered  for  his  head,  and  he  read 
the  bill  himself  at  every  turning.  So  be  rambled  awhile  in 
the  North,  and  at  Perth  made  an  escape,  which  we  think 
ranks  with  any  of  Vaux's. 

**  The  evening  after  my  arrival,  I  was  sitting  in  my  lodgings 
with  a  dear  acquaintance,  and  my  pal  $,  James  Edgy,  when  two 
bulkies  came  in  upon  us.  I  said,  *  Gentlemen,  you  are  in  a  mis- 
take ;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  rung  the  bell,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
came  in ;  I  addressed  him,  *  Shew  these  gentlemen  into  a  room ;' 
upon  which  one  of  them  said,  *  Oh,  no,  it's  you  we  want.'  1  very 
unconcernedly  said,  *  Well,  what's  your  demand  i '  he  then  said, 

*  What's  your  name  i ' — *  That's  a  very  rude  question  to  ask  of  any 
gentleman.'  ,  Upon  which  he  became  insolent.  I  then  asked  him 
his  name,  but  he  refused  to  tell  me.  I  then  turned  to  the  landlord, 
and  asked  if  he  knew  him ;  he  replied,  that  he  was  an  insolent  fel« 
low,  a  pqliceman  of  the  town.  Upon  this  I  told  him  I  would  call 
to-morrow,  and  acquaint  the  majnstrates  of  his  conduct,  and  told 
then)  t>oth,  if  they  did  not  be  off,  1  would  apply  my  horse-whip  tp 
them.  They  left  the  room,  but  judging  they  would  soon  return, 
I  was  anxious  to  get  my  fair  friend  out  of  the  house,  and  I  imme- 
diately conveyed  her  home. 

**  On  my  return,  I  said  to  my  pal,  that  we  might  expect  a  fresh 
assortment  every  minutb ;  and  arrive  they  did,  ere  many  minutes 
elapsed.  One  of  them  came  into  the  room;  I  said,  *  You  ar^ 
there  again,  you  scpundrel:'    He  then  held  out  his  baton,  and  said, 

*  That  we  must  go  before  the  magistrates.'  I  said  I  had  no  objec- 
tions,  and  rung  the  bell,  and  called  for  my  great-coat,  saying, 

*  Bring  my  great-coat  froiti  your  room,  Mr.  Taylor.'  But  just  a^ 
he  was  retiring, » I  bounced  up,  saying,  *  Oh,  I  believe  it's  in  my 
own  bed- room,  I'll  get  it  myself;'  and  retiring  by  the  back-door, 
I  made  off  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  the  mortification  of  the  bulkie,  an4 
surprise  of  my  landlord."    P.  105. 

On  the  night  of  Glammia  Fair,  he  robbed  a  fanner  on 
horseback,  on  the  highway,  by  making  a  dash  at  his  breeches- 
pocket,  and  at  the  same  moment,  striking  him  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip.  His  booty  was  twenty-eigiit 
one-pound  notes:  but  his  mind  was  now  bent  upon  Ireland, 
— a  country  which  must  hold  out  strong  temptations  to  gen- 
tlemen of  the  family. 

**  When  a  snib  is  caught  in  the  attempt,  they  practise  his  own 
piofeasion  opon  him.    They  strip  him  of  all  his  blunt,  and  even 

*  Hand*  t  WuMcoat  pocket.  %  h  pistuL  §  A  coifipauiun. 
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his  clothes,  and  batter  his  |>rains  like  a  pigeoo-rboiise  door,  aD4 
trouble  themselves  no  farther  about  him.  But  for  all  tbi4»  Faddv. 
land  is  the  land  for  pickpockets  \  Ipts  of  money,  oceans  pf  drink, 
and  knocking  down  pell-mell  even  on  (Q  ?) ;  then  is  the  time  to  work 
away  at  thp  business.  England  is  too  much  hunted,  and  there  is 
no  money  in  Scotland/' 

At  Belfast  ha  was  informed  a^^ainat  by  a  brother  prisoner, 
who  had  been  confined  with  him  in  Dumfries  gaol.  He  was 
dragged  from  a  public-bouse  before  9  magistrate, 

**  The  first  question  was»  *  What  i^  your  name  ?' 

**  I  answered,  in  high  1  ipperara^  *  Why  sure,  and  its  John 
M'Cojgan. 

**  Che  of  the  bulkies  said,  <  Och  J  we're  mistaken.' 

**  The  magistrate  continued,  *  Where  are  you  firon  I ' 

M  I  Why,  sure,  plose  your  ho^otir^  I  am  from  Armagh/ 

•*  •  What  place  there  ?  • 

"  •  Why,  sure,  the  town.* 

*«  What  part  of  the  town  I ' 

**  '  Right  opposite  the  marketrhouse  I  * 

''  He  then  cross-examined  ni^;  and  handing  me  tlie  Dublin 
paper,  called  the  Hue  and  Cm/t  pointing  to  a  paragraph  with  a 
description  of  my  person,  and  an  offer  ot  reward  for  me,  asked,  if 
that  was  not  my  name  i 

**  I  said,  I  had  told  my  name;  if  he  was  no(  plased  with  it  b^ 
might  let  it  alone. 

**  lie  then  informed  me,  I  must  be  detained. 

**  I  answered,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  be  detained,  if  I  knew 
what  it  was  for. 

*<  He  said,  it  was  on  account  of  the  paragraph  be  had  shewn  me. 

**  *  Sure,  sir,'  said  I,  *  that's  a  Scotchman*  I  never  was  in 
Scotland  in  my  life ;  but  if  you  detain  me,  it  will  be  at  your  owa 
ex  pence.* 

**  He  then  ordered  three  yeomen  to  sit  up  with  me  all  night, 
along  with  tlie  bulkies,  in  the  Court<room;  and  retired,  after 
having  witnessed  a  strict  search  of  my  pcrsop.  Notliiog  was  got 
upon  me  but  a  SOs.  note,  and  some  silver. 

**  I  now  thought  that  all  was  over  with  me,  and  determined  to 
make  a  desperate  struggle  to  gain  my  liberty,  or  perish  in  the  au 
tempt*  I  plied  the  yeomen  and  bulkies  with  plenty  of  bpc|go,  and 
they  were  very  civil  to  me.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I 
prevailed  upon  them  to  allow  an  acquaintance  to  bring  me  some 
supper*  W  hen  the  young  woman  came,  I  asked  leave  tp  speak  to 
her  for  a  minute  behind  the  boxes  in  the  court,  where  there  was  a 
large  window :  they  granted  me  my  request ;  and  taking  a  Har- 
lequin leap,  I  bolted  right  through  the  window,  and  lighted  upon 
the  street,  without  being  either  cut  by  the  glass  or  hurt  by  the 
fall.  1  crossed  the  street  to  an  opposite  entry,  and  immediately 
saw  the  whole  of  my  keepers  below  the  windofr,  staring  at  each 
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other,  not  kndking  what  to  do.  At  last,  one  of  them  sakl,  *  By 
jappen,  we  were  tould  he  was  tlie  boy/  Another  said,  *  Arra, 
he*s  the  broth  of  a  boy,  but  we'll  follow  him  yet.*  They  all  went 
off,  and  I  look  the  road  for  Belfast,  and  soon  got  there,  having  run 
fifteen  Irish  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter."     P.  1I6« 

After  this  escape,  he  paid  for  a  passage  to  America,  but  a 
casual  renconter  with  an  old  friend  made  him  give  np  his 

tradent  intention.  This  too  was  owing  to  Fate:  but,  alas! 
e  had  **  the  ill  luck  to  be  born  left-handed,  and  with  thieves' 
fingers;  for  his  ** forks  are  equally  long,  and  they  never 
failed^'  him.  Business  now  flowed  in  fast.  At  a  cock-fight 
at  Derry,  h6  observed  a  cot;^  *  winning  every  bet  he  took. 
Haggart  crossed  over,  and  thinking  himself  unobserved, 
qnielly  Cased  hini  first  of  his  /i/f,  next  of  his  ^ibiVi  j:,  and 
lastly,  of  his  scout  ^.  On  moving  round  the  pit,  a  genileman 
(one  of  the  gentlemen  of  boxing  matches  and  badger  baits) 
addressed  him,  **  Yon  are  the  Switcher!  Some  take  all,  but 
yon  leave  nothing."  Thus  he  obtained  one,  and  not  the  least 
glorious  of  his  many  agnomina ;  and  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  thiB  robbery. 

At  length,  the  measure  of  bis  iniquity  was  to  be  fail.  Hd 
was  tried  for  a  robbery  at  Downpatriek,  and  if  we  accept  his 
own  accosnf  of  the  matter,  although  g^nilly  of  the  offence, 
he  was  Gondeftined  most  illegally  and  unjustly,  in  the  absence 
of  all  evidence,  lo  "  lag  for  seven  stretch  t|.  The  reflection 
%htch  this  event  draws  from  him  is  whimsical,  and  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  country  which  he  then  inhabited. 

^  I  hare  been  twice  tried  for  my  life  in  Scotland.  The  first 
time  I  got  more  .than  justice^  fbr  I  was  acquitted.  The  second 
time  I  got  justice,  for  I  was  convicted.  But  in  Ireland  I  got  no 
justice  at  all ;  for  at  Downpatrick  there  was  none  to  speak ydr  me 
but  the  Judge,  and  he  spoke  against  me.**    P.  138. 

Prom  Kilmainham  jail,  to  which  he  was  committed,  he 
made  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape.  He  formed  also  an 
acquaintance  with  two  very  beautiful  young  women,  sisters, 
of  the  name  of  Bridget,  in  an  adjoinining  cell,  who  were  ac- 
cused, and  afterwards  executed,  for  the  murder  of  a  young 
lady  in  Dublin.  '*  I  shivered,''  he  says,  *'  when  I  looked  at 
them,  as  my  own  hands  were  redded  with  the  blood  of  man. 
I  gave  them  suck  aerieus  advice  as  a  poor  guilty  wretch 
codU."  Hib  eeaversation  with  these  girls  was  not  approved 
of  by  the  turnkey,  and  after  some  little  discussion,  Haggart, 
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on  refosing  to  be  silent,  was  encaged  in  a  moath-joke,  an  \th 
strament  which  came  down  with  iron  bars  before  and  behind 
his  head,  the  front  bar  having  a  thicic  iron  tongfie  which  en- 
tered his  mouth  :  in  this  state  he  was  confined  for  an  hoar. 

Bat  greater  ills  succeeded  this :  the  gaol  delivery  soon 
took  place,  and  John  Richardson  inspected  the  prisoners. 
*VDo  you  ken  me  Davie?*'  struck  terror  in  Haggart's  ear. 
He  was  immediately  removed  to  the  condemned  yard,  in 
1«^hich  his  companion  was  "  one  of  the  oddest  characters*'  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life :  an  insane  man  confined  **  for  having 
skinned  a  horse  alive  !**  This  miserable  wretch  is  described 
as  clamoring  at  his  meals,  which  he  devoured  "  like  a  raven,^ 
with  perpetual  cries  of  **  Cabbage  and  Tea !  Bacon  and  Tea.^ 
At  other  times  he  amused  himself  by  chasing  Haggart  round 
the  yard,  which,  although  his  pursuer  was  confined  by  a 
straight  waiscoat,  he  justly  enough  complains  was  "  a  hor- 
rible situation." 

In  two  days  he  was  removed  in  strong  custody  and  heavily 
ironed  to  Dumfries. 

*^  On  our  approach  towards  Dumfries,  which  was  in  the  dark^ 
there  were  many  thousands  of  people  on  the  road,  many  oi  them 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  waiting  my  arrival ;  and  when  I  got 
to  the  jail>door,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  me  out  of  the  coach 
for  the  multitude — all  crowding  for  a.  sight  of  Haggart  ths 
MuRBBRKR.  Some  seemed  sorry,  and  some  terrified  for  me:  but 
there  was  not  one  of  them  all  so  sorry  or  so  terrified  as  I  was.  \ 
plunged  through  them,  rattling  my  chains,  and  making  a  great 
shew  of  courage,  bat  my  heart  was  shaking  at  the  thought  ofpoor 
Morrin.  As  1  went  up  the  narrow  stair  to  the  cells,  I  had  to  pass 
the  v6ry  spot  where  I  struck  him ;  and,  oh  1  it  was  like  fire  under 
my  feet/'    P.  145. 

His  trial  at  Edinburgh  soon  followed. 

*'  All  that  man  could  do  was  done  fi^r  me  at  my  trial,. and  I  had 
good  hopes  till  the  Judge  began  to  speak ;  but  then  my  spirits  fell^ 
for  his  speaking  was  sore  against  me.  I  did  ilot  altogether  despair 
when  I  saw  the  Jury  talking  together — but  oh  I  when  they  said 
GmUtff  ray  very  heart  broke :  but  I  was  even  then  too  proud  to 
shew  my  feelings,  and  1  almost  bit  my  lip  through  in  hiding  them. 
When  the  Judge  was^iassingtlie  awful  sentence,  I  turned  dissy, 
and  gasped  for  breath.  They  say  1  looked  careless,  but  they  could 
not  see  rmihin  me.  1  did  not  know  what  had  happened,  ^t  where 
1  was— I  thought  of  every  thing  in  a  minute— I  thoaght  of  my 
father — I  thought  of  my  mother,  who  died  of  a  broken  hearts- 1 
thought  of  escape,  and  very  near  made  a  plunge  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd — ^then  I  could  have  cried  out.  When  the  sentence  w«a 
over,  I  gathered  my  thoughts,  and  my  heart  was  as  haid  as  ever ; 
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for  I  said,  ^  Wellt  the  man  Uiat  is  born  to  be  hanged,  will  not  be 
drowned !  ^'  This  was  very  wicked,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  for  I 
had  no  command  of  my  thoughts  or  words."     P.  148. 

**  But  these  wild  and  wicked  thoughts  soon  left  me.  Erery 
body  was  very  kind  to  me.  How  this  happens,  I  cannot  tell,  for 
from  my  infancy  my  hand  has  been  against  every  man,  and  I  never 
•aw  a  human  being  without  trying  to  do  them  a  harm.  This  kind- 
ness is  an  awful  lesson  to  me  now,  but  it  has  done  my  heart  good, 
for  it  is  the  sorest  punishment  1  have  met  with  yet  in  this  world, 
I  have  been  visited  by  several  clergymen.  They  have  prayed  much 
with  me  and  for  me.  I  told  them  I  had  no  words  to  pray,  but 
they  taught  me,  made  me  read  my  Bible^  and  gave  me  hopes  of 
mercy  in  Heaven — at  least  such  hopes  as  a  poor  miserable  wretch 
like  me  can  have,  for  my  sins  stick  close  to  me. 

*<  I  have  tried  to  tell  my  story  as  I  thought  and  felt  when  it  all 
happened,  not  as  1  feel  naw^  for  I  wanted  to  shew  my  awful  wick- 
edness, as  a  warning  to  others.  I  have  no  thought  now  but  deaths 
and  it  is  coming  so  near,  that  I  must  forget  this  world,  and  think 
only  of  the  next.  I  have  tdld  all  I  remember  of  my  life  truly.  I 
hope  the  tale  will  shew  my  old  comrades,  if  they  ever  see  it,  that 
their  wicked  ways  will  bring  them  to  untimely  ends ;  and  I  leave  it 
to  my  poor  old  father,  as  all  that  he  will  ever  get  from  hb  un- 
fortunate son."    P.  150. 

He  was  executed  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  appears  to  have 
met  death  with  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  life.  One  trial 
to  which  be  submitted  during  his  confinement  was  of  a  sin« 

falar  nature.  A  Mister  George  Combe,  a  writer  to  the 
ignet,  and  a  crackbrained  Craniologist,  visited  him,  in 
order  to  examine  **  the  developement  of  his  head  ;*'  and  haa 
appended  his  remarks  to  this  volume  in  a  somewhat  tedious 
note.  For  the  benefit  of  other  addle-pated  disciples  of 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Spnrzheim,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr. 
Combe  discovered  Haggart's  organs  of  benevolence  and 
justice  to  be  more  prominent  than  he  expected.  His  remaining 
qualities,  as  deduced  from  the  examination,  were  '^  great 
self-esteem,  a  large  combativeness,  a  prodigious  firmness,  a 

5reat  secretiveness,  and  a  defective  love  of  approbation." 
lU  this  was  only  silly,  but  to  force  the  miserable  convict  to 
write  a  commentary  upon  the  character  which  the  Sincipital 
sage  bad  sketched  from  his  protuberances,  was  very  little 
short  of  being  cruel. 

If  our  extracts  have  been  copious,  it  has  arisen  from  a 
feeling  that  no  words  can  give  so  lively  a  picture  of  Hag- 
gart's  mind  as  his  own.  He  is  a  fearful  exemplar  of  the 
possible  extent  to  which  great  powers  (for  such  he  doubtless 
possessed)  may  be  depraved  and  perverted.  We  have  sel- 
dom read  of  one  who  more  richly  deserved  the  fate  for  which 
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lie  laboared ;  and  yet  the  concluding  portion  of  bis  days  ex- 
hibits a  rcvalsion  iVom  evil  which,  if  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  repentance  needed  such  an  argument  in  its  behalf,  dis- 

t>iays  most  clearly  the  nice  adaptation  of  that  doctrine  to  the 
aws  of  our  nature. 


Art.  VII.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee^  to  vyham 
the  several  Petitions,  complaining  of  the  distressed  Stsitt 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  United  Kimdom,  were  referred. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  18M 
June^  1821. 

Art.  VIII.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the 
Agricultural  Associations  throughout  Great  Britain^  with 
Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oftJve 
House  of  Commons. 

Ko  branch  of  poli^cal  economy  and  legislation  has  bett 
treated  with  so  little  regard  to  first  principles,  as  the  laws 
which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  prodnction  and  sale  of  com. 
Men  have  never  yet  been  found  suiBciently  dispassionate  to 
ifiew  the  question  on  general  grounds ;  for,  as  the  whole  po- 
pulation X)t  the  country  are  either  growers  or  consumers  of 
corn,  every  discussion  which  either  immediately  or  remotely 
affects  the  price  of  that  commodity,  enlist  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  every  individual  who  can  form  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  it,  and  thousands,  besides,  who  can  form  no  opinion.  On  al- 
most every  other  subject  of  trade  or  taxation,  it  Is  only  the  in- 
terest of  a  particular  class  which  is  directly  concerned;' but 
wheresoever  ihe  corn  laws  are  brought  before  the  legislature, 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  are  heard  to  claim  the  protection 
of  Parliament,  the  vox  populi  is  lifted  up  on  high,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  the  whole  land  is  troubled.  If  foreign  wine  be  raised  in 
price  by  an  additional  charge  at  the  Custom-house,  or  if  the 
spiceries  of  the  East  should  by  similar  means  be  enhanced  to 
double  their  wonted  rates,  the  only  eflTect  thereby  produced 
would  appear  in  a  careless  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  or  perhaps 
In  a  few  fashionable  imprecations  on  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
the  public  Exchequer.  But,  were  it  to  be  so  much  as  sus- 
pected that  the  House  of  Commons  meant  to  raise  the  impor- 
tation.prices  of  wheat,  or  to  create  any  farther  obstacles  to  the 
use  of  foreign  corn  in  general,  a  powerful  body  of  opposers 
would  presently  make  themselves  to  be  heard,  in  the  bnes. 
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the  liigh-waysy  and  hedges ;  consisting  chiefly  of  that  un- 
answerable class  of  logicians,  who  reason  from  the  belly  ra* 
ther  than  from  the  brain. 

There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  things  that  will  account 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  distinction  now  specified.     Earth, 
like  air  and  water^  is  held  as  a  gift  of  God  to  all  his  creatures ; 
and  though  the  former  be  capable  of  appropriation,  while 
ihA  latter,  ffeneraliy  speaking,  are  not,  it  cannot,  however, 
be  so  completely  withdrawn  from  public  possession  and  en- 
joymenty  as  to  preclude  the  interest  which  every  man  and 
woman  are  found  to  take  in  the  soil  and  its  products.   A 
rich  crop  in  a  fertile  field,   gives   pleasure  to  every  one 
who  see^it,  without  any  reference,  of  course,  to  the  indivi- 
dual  advantage  of  the  farmer:   and   during  an  abundant 
harvest,  the  heart  of  the  meanest  peasant  is  lifted  up  to  the 
bountiful  Giver  of  all  good,   acknowledging  his  mercy  in 
having  made  the  earth  so  plentifully  to  yield  her  increase. 
The  territory,  no  doabt,  belongs  legally  and  unalienably  to 
the  landlord :  but  still  it  is  regard^  as  the  instrament  by 
which  God  feeds  his  creatures,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  so 
rigidly  appropriated  as  to  prevent  the  man  who  was  bom 
on  it,  and  who  labours  on  it,  day  after  day,   from  conso- 
ling himself  with  the  belief  that  when  the  land  makes  a 
hountiiul  return  for  the  sweat  and  anxiety  expended  on  its 
colture^  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  his  share.    Every  per- 
son, in  short,  feels  that  he  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  inhe- 
ritor of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth..   He  takes  a  pride 
in  the  beauty  of  its  hills,  and  in  the  richness  of  its  vallies ; 
and  though  there  be  not  a  single  sqnare  foot  in  it  which  he 
can  call  his  own,  still  the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  is  hie 
country;  and  he  feels  that,  by  a  sort  of  birth- right,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  all  its  advantages  natural  and  ac- 
quired.   Patriotism,  accordingly,  has  always,  and  in  every 
nation,  been  attached  to  the  soil ;  for  it  seems  to  be  natural  to 
the  human  being  to  consider  himself  as  at  once  the  possessor 
and  the  defender  of  that  portion  of  the  globe,  on  which  his 
Creator  has  cast  his  lot. 

This  natural  feeling,  however,  is  very  apt  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  a  dangerous  and  deceiving  prejudice.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  example,  the  common  people 
think  themselves  perfectly  entitled  to  every  thing  that  the 
earth  or  the  wftter  brings  forth  spontaneously.  Game  and 
natural  timberi  more  especially,  belong  in  their  view  alike  to 
all  who  may  happen  to  have  any  nse  for  them,  or  can  take 
them   in  possession.     ^'  God,"  say  they,   ''  never  planted 
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wood  for  the  lairds !"  It  is  a  kindred  prejodice,  foo,  Which 
so  commoDly  agitates  tho  people's  minds,  in  more  civilized 
parts  of  thecoaDtry,  wheresoever  the  corn  laws  arc  found  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Parliament.  God  sends  plenty,  they 
exclaim,  but  our  rulers  keep  it  out  of  oor  mouths.  In  a  word, 
the  surplus  produce  of  an  abundant  crop  is  viewed  in  the 
same  light  here»  as  the  spontaneous  produce  of  lakes  and 
hillSy  in  the  upper  districts  of  Caledonia ;  namely,  as  being  in- 
tended  for  the  labourers  and  not  for  the  lairds,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  interfered  withi  by  means  of  new  laws  or  government 
officers.  The  remark,  that  "  he  who  withholdel^  coruj  the 
people  shall  curse  him,**  is  as  old  as  the  times  of  Solomon, 
who  first  noted  it  for  our  learning;  and  as  the  principles 
upon  which  the  fact  and  tlie  observation  are  founded,  bold 
a  firm  place  in  the  constitution  of  man,  it  cannot  be  sur- 
prising  that,  even  in  these  latter  days,  the  same  suspicion  and 
dislike  should  be  directed  against  every  measure,  which  has 
fiir  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  com  trade. 

The  Parliamentary  Report  now  before  us,  has  been  a  good 
deal  reprobated  in  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  prints, 
as  apiece  of  metaphysical  absurdity,  founded  on  certain  spe^ 
onlative  theories  which  have  not  yet  been  established,  either 
by  practice  or  general  consent.  It  is  moreover  said  to  be 
''  confessedly  the  production  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Hus- 
kisBon,  and  not,  as  hath  been  usual,  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sdect  Committee." 

As  to  the  former  of  these  assertions,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  papeir  smells  too  much  of  the  shop ;  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  affectation  of  saying  profound  things ; 
and  that,  too,  in  a  grave,  sage,  professional  way ;  and  more- 
over that  there  is,  perhaps,  an  unnecessary  and  too  frequent 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  masters  and  authorities  in  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy*  We  are  positive,  besides,  that  Mr. 
Bicardo  has  bad  a  hand  in  it  The  old  story  about  '*  land 
that  pays  no  rent,"  and  the  statement  of  the  foolish  doctrine 
maintained  by  him,  that  "  the  com  which  is  produced  upon 
such  land,  regulates  the  price  of  the  com  raised  on  every  other 
dftsoription  of  land,"  point  out  but  too  clearly  the  author  of 
'<  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation."  With  all 
these  drawbacks,  however,  the  Report,  in  oor  opinion,  is  a 
very  sensible,  moderate  and  fair  production;  and  had  it 
been  expressed  in  simpler  and  less  technical  language,  it 
oonld  not  have  failed  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  gentle^ 
men  who  drew  it  up. 

.    It  is  known  to  all  oor  readers  that  the  trade  in  foreign  com 
is  at  present  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  64  and 
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65  Geo.  IIL  by  which  were,  for  the  first  time,  enacted ; 
prifHOf  a  eoastwtly  free  eKportation  from  the  United  King-r 
dom  without refereace  to  prl^e,  or  without  such  exportation 
beiog  either  encoQr€iged  by  any  bounty,  or  restrained  by  any 
duty  whatsoever  ;— *3dly.  An  absolute  prohibition  against  the 
introdaotion  of  every  description  of  foreign  grain,  meal,  or 
flour  Into  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  when  the 
average  prices  are  beUw  the  feJlawing  specified  rates 

**  Wheat  at  or  above  80  shillings  per  quarter. 
Rye,  PeaSy  and  Beans,  at  or  above  538.  per  quarter.. 
Barley,  Bean,  or  Bigg,  at  or  above  40s.  per  quarter. 
Oats,  at  or  above  2Ts.  per  quarter.'' 

And,  Sdly,  it  waa  enacted  that,  when  the  prices  were  abova 
those  specified  rates,  there  should  be  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
importation  from  all  parts  of  the  world  without  any  duty 
whatever. 

The  protection  hereby  afforded  not  being  deemed  snffici* 
ent,  the  agricultural  petitioners,  on  the  ground  that  all  other 
branches  of  manufacture  are  fully  secured  against  foreira 
competition^  intreat  the  legislature  to  impose  duties  to  me 
following  amount,  on  all  foreign  commodities,  similar  to  those 
Ihe  growth  of  our  own  soil. 

^  Wlieat,  a  permanent  duty»  whatever 

tlie  price  may  be,  of  ••• 40s.  per  qr. 

Meai,the  like •  ••••• lOs.  percwt^ 

Flour    •••••• •.•..••  ••••<i*14«.per  c«rt« 

Eye  ••••• #•  ••«»••»••« ••26s.  perqr. 

Oats  •••••••••••«••  •••*  ••  •«••»»••  ISs.  6d.  per  do. 

Peansasd  Beaiis»*««*»**  ••' 268.  per  do. 

Barlfljr,  Qsaa,  or  Bigg**»*  ••#•••••••208.  per  do. 

Flax.....*M  •••••••^ 20b.  parcwt. 

TaUow 20b.  per  cwt. 

Seeds    * 283'  per  cwt. 

Butter ,. »•  f 568.percwU 

Cheese....  •»•• •   •••••S78*4d.  per  cwt. 

Poultry »•••  jffSS.per  cent,  ad  valorem* 

The  avowed  object  of  this  proposal  was,  it  ia  perfectly 
dear,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  monopoly  of  the  market  it 
fil  'Ciiiief,  with  the  exception  of  aach  periods  of  dearth  as 
jnigfat  be  said  to  approach  almost  to  famine.  That  this  would 
be  the  case  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  a  refereace  to 
what  did  aiotnally  take  place  when  the  priaaiple  of  the  pro- 
tecting daUr  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  4ine  now  recom- 
snended.  The  scale  by  which  importation  was  regulated 
M  the  article  of  whe«t,  op  to  the  year  1615,  was  as  folbwa ; 

o2 
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— Wten  the  average  price  was  at  above  66  sfaiiliiigs,  the  daty 
on  importation  was  only  6d.  per  qnarter:  between  668.  and 
63s.  the  duty  was  2s.  6d. :  below  63s.  the  dnty  was  24s.  SJ: 
What,  then,  was  the  effect  of  this  latter  duty  of  24s.  3d? 
**  It  operated  generally/'  say  the  Committee,  "  as  a  prohibi- 
tion,  daring  the  short  periods  that  it  was  payable:"  and  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  such  would  be  the  effect  to  a  stilt 
greater  extent,  were  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  granted 
who  were  lately  before  the  House.  Within  the  principle  laid 
down  by  them,  **  the  petitioners  appear  to  be  friendly  to  an 
open  trade ;  but  in  the  application  of  it,  as  expounded  in 
some  of  the  petitionsi  and  illustrated  in  the  examination 
of  some  of  the  witnesses,  your  Committee  cannot  but  ap- 
prehend (hat  the  duties  tirhich  they  contemplate  would  be 
altogether  prohibitory. — It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  statements  to  show  that  practic^ly  this  would  be 
the  result,  in  all  but  seasons  of  scarcity,  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  4Q8.  a  quarter,  upon  wheat.  Your  Committee  ^iB  merely 
repeat  what  they  have  already  stated,  that  when  the  trade 
in  com  with  the  Continent  vfdcs  obeUi  subject  to  the  scale 
of  duties  imposed  by  the  Acts  of  1773, 1701,  and  1804,  and 
in  force  till  1815  there  never  was  an  importation  of  foreign 
com  to  any  amount  during  the  short  intervals  when  the  hjgh 
duties  were  demandable ;  and  yet  those  duties  at  no  part  of 
the  time  exceeded  24s.  3d.  per  quarter.  To  this  fact  they 
will  only  add  that  what  is  proposed  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  namelyr  that  it  sbould  be  permanent,  whatever 
may  be  the  price,  is  a  proposition  which  your  Committeef  are 
confident  the  legislature  could  never  entertain,  nor  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community  ever  countenance." 

The  Agriculturists,  therefore,  byasking  too  much  have  got 
nothing.  The  distress  of  which  they  cotnplain  is  not,  in- 
deed, denied,  but  the  remedy  which  they  propose  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  applied,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country.  The  Committee  admiit  that  the  complaints'  of  the 
petitioners  are  founded  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  they  represent, 
that,  at  the  present  price  of  com,  the  returns  to  the  occu- 
pier of  an  arable  farm,  after  allowing  for  the  interest  of  his 
investment,  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  eharges  and 
outgoings ;  a(  which  a  considerable  portion  can  be  paid  only 
out  of  the  capitals,  and  not  from  the  profits  of  the  tenantry. 
Still,  as  the  principal  share  of  the  pressure  nnder  which  the 
fanner  is  at  present  placed,  arises  from  the  late  abandant 
hacvests,  and  as  he  already  has,  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
now  in  force,  tie  cmnpUte  mtmopoh/  of  the  home  market,  it 
does  not  appeaic  that  sny  new  legislative  measuro,  (which  did 
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iM>t  grant  an  exorbitant  boanty  on  exportation)  could  secure 
Co  the  agcicultariat  the  relief  for  which  he  prays.  In  this 
view,  we  agree  with  the  Committee  in  thinkiiijg^  that  the  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  at  this  moment  cannot  be  as* 
cribed  to  any  deficiency  in  the  protecting  power  of  the  law. 
Protection,  say  they,  cannot  be  carried  further  than  mono- 
poly. This  monopoly  the  British  grower  has  enjoyed  for  thq 
produce  of  the  two  last  harvests ;  the  ports  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  importation  of  oats,  during  six  weeks  last  sumi^ 
mer)  having  been  uninterruptedly  shut  against  all  foreign 
import,  for  more  than  two  years  and  ^n  half.  As  a  positive 
proof,  indeed,  that  the  present  com  laws  are  sufficiently  ope- 
rative, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  session  before  last,  in  the  House  of  Peers^ 
namely,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat,  since  1815,  bad 
amounted  to. within  a  mere  trifle  of  the  protection  rate^ 
being  ^boot  79  shillings  the  quarter.  He  stated  that  fact, 
too,  with  the  express  intention  of  shewing  that  the  Cora 
Bill  had  done  its  work ;  had  kept  prices  up ;  and  secured  to 
the  agriculturist  the  full  advantages  which  the  legislature 
had  in  contemplation  when  they  passed  the  said  Bill.  The 
stagnation  complained  of,  therefore,  evidently  arises  from 
the  crops  of  1819  and  1820,  which  afforded  somewhat  above 
an  average  supply^  and  hate  thrown  ^  slight  surplus  into  the 
market  ever  since. 

The  article  of  com,  it  has  been  well  observed,  fluctuates 
more  in  price  than  any  other  commodity  of  extensive  nse,  in 
proportion  to  any  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  supply.  The 
truth  of  this  proposition,  say  the  Committee,  had  not  escaped 
several  writers  on  this  subject,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  beep  examined ;  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  generally,  they  were  aware  of  its 
extent  and  practical  operation,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
coontry  and  of  our  com  laws.  **  The  cause  which  produces 
this  greater  susceptibility  in  the  corn  market  cannot  be 
better  explained  by  your  Committee  than  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  answers  of  Mr.  Tooke^  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  was  principally  examined  to  this  point/' 

«  Q.  Why  should  a  different  principle  apply  to  com  rather  than  to 
jviy  general  production  ?  A*  Because  a  fall  in  tiie  price  of  any  other 
commodity,  not  of  general  necessity^  brings  the  whole  within  the 
^"e^h  of  %lip  consumption  of  a  greater  number  of  individuals, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  average  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  every  individual :  all  beyond  that  is  an  absolute  de« 
pression  of  the  market  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  a  succession 
of  even  two  or  three  abimd^nt  seasons  must  evidently  produce  an 
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ffDormotuly  inconTenient  accuiimlati<m.  (^.  Is  there  not  a  greater 
cooaumption  of  corn  when  it  ib  cheap  than  when  it  is  dear,  as  to 
quanti^  ?  A,  There  may  be»  and  possibly  most  be,  a  greater  con* 
sumption ;  bat  it  is  very  evident  that  if  the  population  were  before 
adequately  fed|  the  encreased  consumption  from  abundance  can 
amount  to  little  more  than  waste;  and  this  would  be  in  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  excess  of  a  good  harvest  or  two. 
Q.  The  whole  population  of  this  country  and  others^  do  not  subsist 
upon  wheat,  therefore,  when  wheat  becomes  cheaper,  those  who 
were  formerly  fed  upon  other  com  may  take  to  feeding  upon 
wheat?  A*  My  remark  was  general  as  applying  to  com.  ^Diere  b 
no  doubt  that  if  there  is  one  aescription  of  corn  applicable  to  hu. 
tnan  food  which  is  abundant,  and  another  which  is  deficient,  then 
the  principle  does  not  apply ;  my  principle  applies  to  com  gene* 
rally  applicable  to  human  rood.  It  may  be  observed,  that  abun- 
dant seasons  generally  extend  to  the  leading  article  of  consomp* 
tion,  and  that  it  seldom  happens  in  what  are  called  commonly  good 
years,  there  is  a  complete  tiulure  in  any  one  great  article.*' 

We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Tooke's  view  of  the  subject  la 
correct :  that,  in  regard  to  corn,  a  little  exceaa  of  supply 
lowers  the  price,  and  a  little  deficiency  raiaes  it,  iu  a  mack 
greater  proportion  than  an  equal  excess  or  dieficiency  affecta 
the  market  of  other  commodities.  Assuming,  then,  what  ia 
certainly  not  far  from  our  actual  situation,  tbat  the  annuid 
produce  of  com  in  the  United  Itingdom  ia,  npon  an  average 
crop,  about  equal  to  our  present  annual  consumption ;  and 
assuming  again  that  with  such  an  average  crop,  the  present 
import  prices,  below  which  foreign  corki  is  by  law  altogether 
excluded,  are  fulW  snfiicient  to  secnre  to  the  British  grower 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market:  it  ia  inferred  by  the 
authors  of  the  Report,  that  so  long  as  theseed-growerre* 
tains  that  monopoly,  the  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the  com 
market  will  range  between  the  maxiaitim  at  which  foreign 
l^ora  is  iaulmitted,  and  the  minimum  to  which  ilM  price  may 
be  reduced  by  an  abundant  harvest,  or  a  succession  of  soco 
harvests,  until  British  corn  falls  below  the  price  of  some 
foreign  market,  and  finds  a  vent  in  exportation. 

Is  it  remarkable,  then,  the  farmer  being  in  possession  of  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  that  Parliament 
'should  M  ctXled  npon  le  legislate  merely  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  good  weather  and  an  improved  mode  of  cnltivaticn. 
No  legal  protection  whatever  can  possibly  be  carried  further 
than  an  undisputed  monopoly.  The  relief  for  which  th^ 
agriculturist  is  so  impatient,  and  in  some  instances  so  igno« 
rantly  impatient,  can  only  be  granted  by  Him  who  appoints 
tb^  w^cks  of  seedtime  and  harvest,  ana  who,  by  means  of  ti 


little  faiA  or  frost,  jMjr  peiliapt  too  ioo«i  quicken  tbo  presapt 
slack  demand  npon  our  granaries  and  barn-yards.  Wo 
remember  well  that  in  1804  and  in  1814— two  years  speci- 
fied by  the  writers  of  the  Report — when  abundant  crops  had 
reduced  the  prices  of  corn,  tnere  was  the  same  oatcrv  among 
the  iarmers  which  at  present  meets  our  ears,  and  Ae  same 
furedictions  of  min  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  had  in>- 
terest  in  an  acre  of  land.  The  miserable  crops  of  1806  and 
of  1816  set  all  to  rights  again  however ;  and  the  complaints 
of  the  grower  were  drowned  by  the  still  loader  lamentations 
cf  the  poor  consumer*  -  "  Itiat  the  alarms  of  our  ugricultu«- 
rists  were  only  temporary,  and  the  fears  of  those  who  reason- 
ed upon  this  continuance  and  increase,  were  ere  long  dissi- 
pated by  the  natural  comve  of  seasons  and  events,  is  now 
matter  of  history.  And  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  to  the 
discussions  of  1804  and  1814,  and  more  especially  to  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Honse  on  the  latter  occasion,  without  being  forcibly  struck 
with  the  conformity  of  the  statements  and  opinions,  then  pro- 
duced, respecting  the  rainous  ^operation  and  es^pected  con- 
tinnance  of  low  prices  with  those  which  will  be  found  fa  the 
evidence  now  collected.  Indeed  these  statements,  in  some 
instances,  came  from  the  moutiis  of  the  same  witnesses." 

This  reference  to  past  experience  is  well  calculated  to 
allay  the  api^ehensions  of  the  farming  interest,  whicb  lend 
as  nmeh  as  any  thing  else  to  aggravate  the  pressure  of  the 
present  difficulties^  As  these  arise  from  an  excess  of  {nto* 
-duoe,  occasioned  at  once  by  improved  modes  of  tillage,  and 
by  two  or  three  favourable  season$,  it  is  obvious  that  Acts  of 
Parliament  can  be  of  no  use ;  and  that  the  only  source  of 
relief  to  which  the  occupies  4)if  land  cmi  look  with  confidwce 
is  a  diminished  annual  supply,  arising  from  indiflferent  wea- 
ther or  from  the  withdrawal  of  agricultural  capital.  In 
fanning,  as  in  aU  other  pursuits  in  which  capital  and  Indus- 
tiy  can  be  embarked^  there  have  been  and  will  be  periods  of 
re-action ;  and  that  redaction  is  the  more  to  be  expected  in 
proportion  to  the  long  continued  prosperity  of  the  pursuii, 
and  to  the  degree  of  previous  excitement  and  exertjon 
which  that  prosperity  bad  called  forth.  The  Committee 
likewise  observe,  as  an  additional  inference  from  the  ex- 
perience of  former  periods,  io  which  the  present  crisis  bears 
so  striking  a  resemblance,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  i^ 
Ae  distribution  of  capital  and  labour  to  r^nedy  the  disorders 
which  may  casually  arise  in  society  from  such  temporary  do* 
nsigements,  and  that  it  •often  hiqpipens  these  disorders  a«e 
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prolonged  if  not  aggravfitedy  by  tbo  moch  interference  and 
regulation. 

It  is  deserving  of  a  further  remark,  too,  that  were  the 
agricultorist  to  carry  his  point  at  present,  and  induce  Par- 
liament to  enact  such  a  law  as  would  give  him  the  monopoly 
of  the  market  at  all  times,  even  in  seasons  of  the  extremest 
dearth,  he  would  not,  after  all,  be  thereby  placed   beyond 
the  reach  of  the  redaction  and  embarrasment  of  which  he  now 
BO  loudly  complains.     If  the  average  annual  produce  of  the 
kingdom  were  found  suflBcient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  po- 
pulation,  it  would  inevitably  follow  that  a  series  of  abundant 
harvests,    overstocking  the  market  and   depressing  pricesj 
would  occasion  the  same  degree. of  difficulty  to  which  the 
farmer  is  at  the  present  moment  subjected.     In  ^hort,  a9 
long  as  the  supply  of  any  article  is  liable  to  considerable 
variations,,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  it,  there  must 
be  fluctuation  in  its  price :  and  as  no  commodity  is  more 
subject  to  such  variation  than  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it  is 
madness  to  expect  exemption  from  its  efiects,  by  calling  in 
the  operation  of  a  legislative  enactment.    Nay,  we  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  were  the  agricultural  petitioners 
to  have  their  prayer  granted,  and  a.  prohibitory  duty  to  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  com,  they  would  thereby  ob- 
tain a  boon  which  in  the  end  would  do  them  more  harm  than 
good  ;  inalsmuch  as  the  scale  of  prices  would  by  those  means 
be  so  greatly  raised  above  the  rates  of  all  Europe  besides, 
that,  in  no  circumstances,  could  they  expect  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  excessive  abundance  by  exportation  into  other 
countries.    The  British  farmer,  it  is  true,  places  very  little 
value  upon  the  chance  of  obtaining  an  adequate  retnm  for 
his  produce  from  the  wants  of  the  foreign  consumer.     It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  this  chance  becomes  the  less  in  pro- 
portion as  our  average  prices  exceed  those  of  our  neigh* 
bours,  and  that  by  pursuing  our  exclusive  system,  and  still 
farther  raising  our  prices,  we  may  nltimatelv  deprive  om- 
selves  of  it  altogether.    On  this  topic  we  willingly  use  the 
words  of  the  Report,  the  authors  of  which,  in  allosion  to  the 
fact  that,  *'}ears  of  scarcity  or  plenty  do  not  come  alter- 
nately or  at  short  intervals,  but  in  pretty  large  cycles,  and 
irregularly/*  remind  their  constituents  ^*  how  hazardous  and 
embarrassing  must  be  the  situation  of  the  growers  of  com  iq 
a  country  where  the  lowest  price  which  is  considered  to 
afford  him  a  remuneration,  shall  habitually  and  considerably 
exceed  the  prices  of  the  remainder  of  de  world;  although 
np  to  that  price  he  should  be  secured  in  the  complete  mono^ 
poly  of  that  country.*' 
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.  As  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  feel  themselves  bound 
to  protect  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  they 
have,  in   our  opinion,  acted  wisely  in  abstaining  at  pre- 
sent from  any  alteration  of  the  corn  laws  ;  more  particularly 
as  the  legal  provisions  in  behalf  of  the  farmer,  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  establish,  had  a  prospective  reference 
entirely,  and  were  not  at  all  calculated  to  remove  the  dis- 
tress which  at  this  moment  bears  generally  on  that  class  of 
men.    The  object  of  the  agricultural  petitioners  seems  to 
have  been  to  prevent  the  embarrassing  effects  of  any  future 
season  of  plenty,  by  securing  to  themselves  a  complete  com- 
mand of  the  home  market  in  seasons  of  scarceness  ;  and  had 
they  induced  Parliament  to  impose  an  import-duty  of  forty 
shillings  on  wheat,  whatever  might  he  the  price,  they  would 
certainly  have  accomplished  their  purpose  most  efl'ectually. 
The  question,  therefore,  to  be  decided  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  country  at  large,  is,  whether  it  would  be  advantageous, 
upon  the  whole,  to  prohibit  foreign  supply  altogether,  and 
to  trust  for  our  food  to  Providence  and  our  own  resources. 
The  Landowner  says  the  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom  is 
equal   to  its  annual  consumption,  and  by  protecting  the 
farmer  you  may  ensnre  that  supply  in  all  ordinary  seasons. 
Bat,  replies  the  Statesman,  we  are  exposed  to  various  casu* 
alties,    year  after  year,  by  which  our  fields  are  rendered 
less  proidaotive,  and  our  crops  less  nourishing;  and  as  a 
deficiency  of  one  tenth  in  our  annual  supply  will  enhance 
prices  more  than  a  half,  and,  in  some  instances,  double 
them,  we  must  not  rashly  shut  ourselves  oat  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  aid  from  our  continental  neighbours. 
The  United  Kingdom,  too,  from  its  limited  territory  and  in- 
constant climate,    is  liable  to    greater  fluctuation  in  the 
produce  and  qnality  of  its  harvests,  than  the  continent  of 
Europe  is,  considered  as  a  whole :  and  the  risk  of  these 
-fluotuations  must  encrease  in  proportion  as  the  produce  of 
Ireland  (the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  which  the  cli- 
mate is  the  most  fickle)  may  become  a  more  extended  part 
-of  our  general  supply.     It  must  therefore  be  manifest  that 
the  evil  of  a  failing  crop  would  be  aggravated  as  our  de- 
•pendance  upon  Ireland  encreased.    It  may  also  be  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  produce  of  the  poorer  soils  in  England  is 
not  more  likely  to  be  efiected  by  ungenial  seasons ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  great  magnitude  of  our  consumption,  as 
compared  with  that  of  former  periods,  must  render  the  pres- 
sure of  any  deficiency  occasioned  by  those  circumstances, 
more  severe,  and  the  means  of  providing  against  it  more  dif- 
pcalt  apd  more  costly.    A  hstrvest  which  should  be  One  third 
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below  an  average  in  wheat,  would  bring  upon  this  eonAtry 
a  very  different  degree  of  sofferinx;  and  would  reqoire  a 
very  different  degree  of  exertion  ana  Aacrifice  to  supply  th^ 
deficiency,  from  what  would  have  been  required  nnaer  simip 
lar  failure  fifty  years  ago  *. 

Taking  up  the  subject,  too,  on  the  broader  grounds  of  ga» 
naral  economy,  and  as  embracing  our  commercial  and  mami* 
facturing  interests,  a  duty  on  foreign  conij  amounting  to  an 
entire  prohibition,  will  appear  to  every  one  extremely  impo* 
litio  and  even  dangerous.  Agriculture  is,  no  doubt,  the 
main  source  of  riches  to  all  nations,  and  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry, of  course,  which  is  best  entitled  to  encouragement 
at  the  hands  of  wise  rulers ;  but,  notwithstanding,  as  it  has 
for  many  centuries  been  the  policy  of  this  country,  recoas- 
mended  strongly  by  our  insular  situation,  to  maintain  a 
large  trading  and  manufacturing  establishment^  the  Grovera- 
ment  will  not  hastily  sanction  any  measure  which  is  likdy 
to  check  its  prosperity.  But  a  high  price  of  food  would 
certainly  have  that  effect*  lAbonr  must,  at  whatever  inter- 
val it  may  be,  keep  pace  with  the  expense  of  feeding  the 
labourer ;  and  a  high  price  of  labour  will  ultimately  raise 
the  selling  price  of  the  commodities  produced  by  it,  vkA 
thereby  disqualify  us  for  competiaff  with  others,  differently 
circumstanced,  in  the  great  market  of  the  world.  Ma- 
chinery and  capital,  it  is  not  deniedy  will  do  much  for  m^ 
even  under  the  disadvantage  just  alluded  to :  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  machinery  and  capital  are  both  tranofeiw^ 
rable  articles,  and  may  be  employed  in  Germany  or  Ffbugq, 
as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  land- 
lord, on  his  part  too,  should  call  to  mind  that  his  interest  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  well-being  of  every  other 
order  of  men  who  employ  capital  and  industry  in  the  several 
branches  of  productive  employment ;  and  that,  consequently, 
he  cannot  expect  to  prosper  a  moment  longer  than  those 
who  purchase  his  produce  continue  to  subsist  in  a  thriving 
condition. 

The  agricultural  petitioners,  however,  in  their  late  apfrii- 
cation  to  Parliament,  seem  to  have  overlopked  the  political 
maxim  just  stated.  They  appear  to  have  viewed  the  manu- 
facturing interest  as  a  favourite  rival,  rather  than  in  the 
light  of  a  useful  auxiliary ;  and  to  have  demanded  prohibi- 
tory duties  on  com^  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency as  on  that  of  retaliation  against  the  fabrioalor^C. 


*  Sec  Report,  ptgc  11. 
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fiMtared  goods.  The  principle  upon  which  they  advanced 
their  clauns,  says  the  Kepor^ 

^  would  id  fact  go  fax  to  annihilate  commercial  intercourse  al- 
together ;  and  is  moreover  founded,  as  it  appears  to  your  Com- 
mittee, upon  a  mistaken  statement,  as  well  as  an  erroneous  view 
of  what  is  deemed  protection  to  our  roanufactores.  In  the  first 
place,  they  fbel  the  more  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  argument  of 
the  petitioaers  rests  in  part  upon  a  misconception  of  ftcts ;  as  they 
observe  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  ideas 
and  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  has  furnished  a  table  of  the  du- 
ties payable  on  foreign  manufactured  articles,  of  which  several  are 
subject  to  direct  heavy  duties  of  excise  la  this  country;  and 
upon  which  the  imi)ortation  duty,  as  for  instancy  upon  the  ar- 
ticle of  glass,  is  imposed  in  great  measure  to  countervail  the 
dutv  upon  that  article  manu&ctured  in  this  kingdom.  But  the 
main  grounds  upon  which  your  Committee  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  House  will  look  with  some  distrust  to  the  soundness  of 
this  principle,  is,  first,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  (with  the 
exception  of  silk)  any  of  our  considerable  manufactures  derive  be- 
nefit from  this  assumed  protection  in  the  markets  of  this  country ; 
ibr  how  oouki  the  foreign  manufiMturee  of  cotton,  of  wooyens,  of 
hardware,  compete  with  our  own  in  this  country,  when  it  is  note- 
rioas  that  we  can  afford  to  undersell  them  in  the  products  of  those 
great  branches  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  even  in  their  own 
markets ;  notwithstanding  that  cotton  and  wool  are  subject  to  a 
direct  duty  on  imporlation,  not  drawn  baok,  upon  their  export  m 
a  manufactured  Aate,  as  well  as  to  all  the  indirect  taxation  which 
afiects  capital  in  these  branches,  in  common  with  that  capital  which 
is  eo^loyed  in  raising  the  productions  of  the  soil  I  Secondly,  that 
there  exists  this  most  essential  difference  between  the  CTOCts  of 
protection  given  to  the  manufiicturer,  (even  if  he  did  not  enjoy 
from  natural  causes  a  preference  in  the  home  markets,)  and  the 
attempt  at  a  similar  pr(^ction  and  monopoly  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil ;  that  in  all  employment  of  capital,  whether  in  trade  or  manu- 
ftctures,  profits  are  limited  by  competition.'' 

Whereas,  the  Committee  proceed  to  shew,  land  not  being 
boaodless  in  ext«it,  the  profits  on  agriculture  have  no  other 
limits  than  the  wasits  of  the  popalation,  and  may  therefore 
rise  to  almost  any  assignable  amount. 

This  part  of  the  fieport  is  evidently  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sicardo ;  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  his  mystical  mind,  and 
not  a  few  tokens  of  his  bewildering  manner  of  stating  plain 
truths.  The  doctrine  contained  in  it,  however,  is  not  the 
less  important  on  that  account ;  for  land  is,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  nataral  monopoly,  in  so  far  as  its  produce  depends  not 
less  opon  original  fertility  than  upon  the  application  of  capi- 
tal and  labour,  and  cannot  be  encreased  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  of  these  latter  articles. 
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We  repeat,  therefore,  our  approbation  of  the  condact  of 
Parliament  in  declining  to  agitate  the  very  unpopalar  qaes- 
tion  of  a  new  Com  Bill.  The  farmers  are»  no  doubt,  suffer- 
ing at  the  present  juncture;  but  they  are  suffering,  as  they 
tliemselves  must  admit,  from  the  visitation  of  Providence, 
manifested  in  having  given  to  the  country  two  good  crops  in 
succession  !  A  bad  harvest  would  set  them  all  on  their  feet 
again ;  and  assuredly  men  who  live  in  this  inconstant  and 
sometimes  ungenial  climate,  have  no  great  reason  to  despair. 
The  most  powerful  argument,  however,  against  legislative 
interference  rests  on  the  acknowledged  fact  that,  in  their 
present  circumstances,  a  Corn  Bill,  even  if  drawn  up  by 
themselves,  and  embodying  all  their  protective  and  prohibi- 
tory clauses,  would  be  as  useless  to  the  farmer  and  land- 
owner as  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Tlie  only  purpose 
of  such  a  bill  is  to  enable  them  to  get  rich  during  the  next 
dearth. 

There  are  in  this  '*  Report"  some  very  judicious  obser-^ 
vations  on  the  practical  inconveniences  attending  the  laws 
now  in  force  for  regulating  the  trade,  which  will  probably 
induce  Parliament,  at  no  distant  period,  to  modify  its  pro- 
visions and  operations.  The  principle  of  the  law,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  is  an  absolute  prohibition  up  to  a  cer-? 
tain  price,  and  an  unlimited  competition  beyond  that  price ; 
the  obvious  effect  of  which  system  is  supposed  to  be,  at  one 
time,  to  reduce  prices,  already  low,  lower  than  they  would 
probably  have  been  under  a  state  of  free  trade ;  and  at  ano* 
ther,  unnecessarily  to  enhance  prices  already  high ;  that  is, 
to  aggravate  the  evils  of  scarcity,  and  to  render  more  severe 
the  depression  of  prices  occasioned  by  abundance.  It  ii^ 
somewhat  like  damming  a  river  up  till  it  has  reaphed  a  cer- 
tain level,  and  then  letting  it  out  all  at  once  to  overflow  the 
adjacent  country ;  a  method  of  proc^ure  which  would  at 
once  prevent  good  and  occasion  evil.  The  great  influx  of 
foreign  oats  into  the  kingdom  about  a  year  ago,  affords  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  same  truth ;  it  being  asserted, 
in  a  dispatch  from  His  Majesty's  consul  at  Hamburgh  to 
Lord  Londonderry,  that  the  shipments  from  that  port  were 
more  extensive,  owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  for  making 
them,  than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  export  a  whole 
twelvemonth.  '  **  Had  the  English  ports,"  says  he,  "  been 
open  for  a  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  importation  would 
not  have  been  much  greater,  bat  it  would  have  been  more 
gradual,  and  consequently  not  so  ruinous ;  a  moderate  ad- 
vance on  the  Continent,  and  a  moderate  reduction  in  Eng- 
land, would  liave  taken  place.    The  consumer  in  England 
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^as  alone  profited,  the  importers  from  the  Continent  having- 
on  the  whole  lost  mach  money  by  the  speculation." 
The  Committee  having  directed  their  attention  to  the 

EDssibility  of  modifying  the  operation  of  the  present  Com 
(ill,  so  as  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  which  has  now  been 
stated,  conceive  that  the  object  may  be  attained  by  the  im- 
position of  a  fixed  doty  upon  com,  whenever,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  it  should  become  admissible  for  home 
consumption*  it  wonid^  however,  they  add,  in  case  this  sug- 
gestion should  be  carried  into  effect,  require  that  the  present 
import  price  should  be  fixed  at  a  lower  rate,  because  it  is 
obvious  that  the  duty  would  otherwise  not  only  check  the 
sudden  and  overwhelming  amount  of  import,  but  also  en- 
hance the  price  beyond  what  it  might  reach  under  the  pre- 
sent law  ;  an  effect  which  the  Committee  are  so  fer  from 
desirous  of  producing,  that  they  think  it  would  probably  be 
expedient  additionally  to  guard  against  it,  by  providing 
that,  after  corn  should  have  reached  some  given  high  price, 
die  duty  should  cease  altogether. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  expedient  similar  to  that 
How  proposed^  would  prove  highly  advantageous  both  to  tlie 
farmer  and  the  corn  merchant ;  inasmuch  as  importation  at 
present  is  liable  to  be  effected  under  the  influence  of  exagge- 
rated views,  both  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  is 
apt  to  be  carried  farther  than  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  found  to  justify.  The  matter,  meanwhile,  seems 
to  be  in  good  hands ;  and  we  leave  it  there  in  the  fullest 
confidence  that  no  step  will  be  taken  in  regard  to  it,  but 
after  the  most  minute  enquiry  and  the  coolest  consideration. 


Art.  IX.  Sintram  and  his  Companions:  a  Romance. 
From  the  German  of  Frederic  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque, 
Author  of  Undine,  ^c.  12mo.  282  pp.  5s.  6d.  Oilier. 
1821. 

Ondikb,  as  we  ventured  to  predict  <B.  C.  Aug.  1820.)»  is 
now  fairly  naturalized  in  England ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  the  high  praise,  with  which  we  introduced  it  to  our  readers 
ha4.not  been  re-echoed  by  all  who  adopted  our  recommenda- 
tion. We  can  scarcely  hope  that  the  present  romance  will 
be  as  mach'admired,  nor  indeed  do  we  think  that  it  deserves  so 
to  be;  for  it  is  totally  different  in  character.  Instead  of  the 
tempered  sunshine  and  melting  gales  which  floated  roond  the 
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nymph  of  the-  waters,  we  are  thrown  in  these  pagei  under  a 
fierce  and  stormy  sky ;  and  the  light  beings  of  the  element, 
all  pore  and  sinless,  are  exchanged  for  the  doerS|  the  sufferers, 
and  the  ministers  of  ilL  This  distinction  of  tone  was  intended 
by  the  author :  who,  somewhat  fancifully  perhaps,  has  planned 
a  series  of  four  tales  characteristic  of  the  seasons.  Ondine, 
by  its  graceful  repose  and  tranquil  beauty,  its  greenness  of 
imagery,  and  youthfulness,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  conception, 
represents  the  spring :  while  the  more  stern  and  ragged  Sin? 
tram,  with  its  hoarse  blasts  and  chiUing  horrors,  is  the  type 
of  winter.  The  two  other  tales  have  not  yet  appeared  in  an 
English  dress,  but  they  are  promised  by  the  translator  of 
Sintram,  who  appears  competent  to  his  task. 

The  wild  groundwork  of  Sintram  was  suggested  to  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu6,  by  a  fine  engraving  of  Albert 
Durer,  which  he  found  among  some  birth-day*  presents* 
A  harnessed  knight  is  riding,  attended  by  his  dog,  throngh 
a  savage  valley.  Poisonous  weeds  and  loathsome  reptiles 
are  trailing  amid  the  fragments  of  rock  upon  which  bis  coarser 
treads.  Death  rides  at  his  side  upon  a  lean  and  rawboned 
poney.  Behind  him  a  fiend  outstretches  his  raised  claw. 
uHie  expression  of  the  knight's  countenance  is  unconcerned 
and  calm,  and  he  bears  upon  the  point  of  his  lance  a  lisard 
which  he  has  just  speared.  But  flie  dog  and  the  steed  look 
wild  and  fearful.  A  rich  and  lofty  castle  forms  the  distant 
back-ground.  Bartsch  coigectures  this  to  be  a  portrait  (not 
death  or  the  devil,  but  the  knight)  of  Franz  von  Sickengen*  the 
friend  of  Luther,  andofUlrichvonHutten<P9intre6raveare» 
VII.  107.)  and  Schroeber  imagines  it  to  be  an  allegory  of 
military  life  (Life  of  Durer,  87).  The  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouqu^  has  given  his  interpretation  in  the  romance  be- 
fore us. 

Sir  Biom  of  the  Flaming  Eye  was  banqueting  with  his 
Norwegians,  at  Christmas,  in  the  castle  of  Dronthein, 
•  when  their  midnight  carousals  were  interrupted  by  a  terrific 
storm;  daring  its  utmost  rage*  Sintram,  the  Baron*s  son, 
rushed  into  the  hall,  with  a  fearful  cry,  **  Knight  and  father! 
Father  and  knight  1  Death  and  his  mate  are  again  horribly 
close  behind  me !"  Seven  years  had  passed,  aince,  as  Sir 
Biom  sat  once  before  at  a  solemn  Christmas  festival,  with 
his  assembled  warriors,  the  duoourse  tamed  mpon  Hie  grow- 
ing power  of  the  German  merchants.  Sir  Biom,  streteking 
out  his  hands  to  the  golden  boar,  which  atood  as  a  remnaaft 
of  paganism  on  his  board,  vowed  tliat  whatever  Crerman  mer- 
chant fell  alive  into  his  hands  dienld  be  pat  to  death  without 
meroy.    As  he  yet  spake,  the  war4er  amoiuiced  that  ma  old 
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man  and  his  sod,  two  citizens  of  a  Oennan  sea  port  town,  had 
been  stranded  near  the  castle,  and  stood  without,  claiming 
the  protection  of  its  lord.  The  lady  Verena  interceded  for 
the  unhappy  strangers ;  but  the  baron's  oath»  and  his  honour, 
forbade  him  to  listen.  She  intreated  him  for  his  only  child's 
sake.  He  set  that  child  upon  the  cast ;  and  called  upon  death 
and  the  devil  if  he  failed  in  his  word.  Two  unknown  forms 
then  strode  into  the  castle  yard  as  be  uttered  the  imprecation. 
One  was  long,  and  large,  and  pale,  and  gaunt:  the  other  was 
a  dwarf,  hideous  in  mien  and  feature.  As  Sir  Biorn  and  hb 
servants  hurried  to  attack  the  merchants,  the  lady  Verena 
called  upon  the  Redeemer  for  help ;  the  horrible  forms  van- 
uhed  at  the  word,  and  the  merchants  walked  away  unscathed 
by  the  swords  which  gleamed  around  them.  From  that  mo« 
ment,  at  the  Christmas  season,  the  boy  Sintram  was  haunted 
by  terrific  visions ;  and  the  lady  Verena  retired  to  a  convent. 
Biorn  had  sought  repose  in  another  castle,  after  this  seventh 
interruption,  and  Sintram  followed  him.  As  he  turned  his 
horse  by  the  chasm  of  a  rock,  he  saw  a  tall,  deadly-pale  man, 
attempting  in  vain  to  struggle  out  of  a  deep  snow  mil :  a  hem 
of  bones,  which  he  bore  loosely  round  his  cloak,  rattled  as  he 
strove.  *'  What  art  thou  about  there?"  cried  Sintram, "  give 
an  account  of  thy  lonely  doings." 

**  *  I  live  in  dying,*  returned  he,  witli  a  fearfiil  grin. 

**  <  Whose  are  the  bones  on  thy  clothes  ?' 

«  <  They  are  relicks,  young  master.' 

<«  <  Art  a  pilgrim  then  V 

«  '  Ceaseless,  restless;  in>  die  land,  down  the  land.* 

^  *  Thou  riialt  not  perish  here  in  the  snow/ 

«  «  That  will  I  not.* 

^  *  Thou  shalt  place  thyvdf  beside  me  on  my  horse.* 

«  «  That  will  I.' 

**  And  instantly»  with  unexpected  stren^h  and  nimbleness,  he 
was  up  out  of  the  snow,  and  sat  behind  Smtram,  embracing  him 
with  his  long  arms»  upon  the  hprse,  which  started  at  the  clattering 
of  the  hones,  and,  as  if  seized  with  a  frenzy,  galloped  thence 
through  the  most  pathless  valleys.  Soon  the  boy  found  himself 
alone  with  his  strange  companion ;  in  the  far  distance  the  terrified 
Bolf  vainly  spurred  and  puffed  after  the  on.rushing  pair. 

**  After  gliding  down  firom  a  snow-covered  mountain«wall,  but 
without  falling,  the  steed  became  somewhat  fidnter  in  a  narrow 
rhMii,  and  tluMi^  he  yet  frothed  and  foamed  as  before,  and  the 
boy  was  still  usable  to  master  him,  yet  his  breath«stopping  course 
changed  itself  mto  a  wild,  irregular  trot,  and  there  arose  between 
Sintrwa  and  the  stranger  the  following  discourse : 

**  <  tliou  pale  man,  draw  thy  garments  in  tighter ;  so  the  bones 
win  not  datter«and  I  shall  tame  my  horse.' 
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**  *  It  boots  not,  my  boy,  it  boots  not :  the  bones  haye  g^  a  way 
of  so  doing/ 

"  ^  Squeeze  me  not  so  tightly  with  thy  long  arms*  Thine  araia 
are  so  cold.* 

*<  *  Can  not  otherwise,  ray  boy,  can  not  otherwise.  And  be  con" 
tent.    Still  my  long  cold  arms  will  not  squeeze  in  thy  heart.' 

*'  *  Blow  not  so  upon  me  with  thy  frozen  breath.  Thereat  all 
my  strength  is  going  fVom  me.' 

**  '  Must  blow,  my  boy,  must  blow.  But  bewail  nat  thyself.  I 
shall  not  yet  blow  thee  away.' 

**  The  strange  discourse  had  an  end,  for  contrary  to  expecta« 
tion  Sintram  came  out  upon  a  bright  sun  illumined  snow-plain,  and 
saw  the  castle  of  his  father  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  him. 
While  still  musing,  whether  he  should  and  might  invite  the  ghastly 
pilgrim  to  go  with  him,  the  latter  relieved  him  from  all  doubt  by 
suddenly  springing  from  the  horse,  which  halted  in  its  wild  meed 
surprized.  1  hereupon  he  said  to  the  boy  with  up-raised  fore^ 
finger : 

*'  *  I  know  the  old  Biom  Flame.eye  very  well ;  only  perhaps 
more  than  all  too-well.  Greet  him  from  me.  My  name  he  does 
not  need  to  learn.  He  will  know  me  already  from  the  descrip- 
tion.* 

**  Herewith  the  pale  stranger  turned  into  a  close  fir-copse,  andf 
Tanished  rattling  amidst  the  thickly  hiterwoven  branches.'*  P.  27. 

• 

Sintram  named  the  pilgrim  to  his  father.  Sir  Biom 
acknowledged  that  he  knew  him  too  well.  In  the  evenmg 
Sintram  was  summoned  by  his  father  to  the  hall ;  the  sa^ie 
pilgrim,  as  it  appeared,  was  alone  with  him,  but  the  pilgrim 
denied  all  knowledge  of  Sintram,  and  Sintram  felt  that  bia 
morning  companion  was  not  that  strange  man  who  now  sat 
before  him.  Ere  they  parted,  the  pilgrim  took  a  guitar  fronft 
the  wall,  and  looking  earnestly  at  Sir  Biom  chanted  these 
words  to  its  melancholy  tones.  ' 

"  The  flower  was  my  own,  was  my  ownf 
But  I  gambled  away  my  heavenly  right ; 
But  I  to  a  servant  am  changed  from'  a  knight. 
Through  my  sin,  through  my  sin  alone. 
The  flower  was  thy  own,  wast  thy  own ! 
Why  held*st  thou  not  fast  to  thy  heavenly  right  if 
Thou  servant  of  sin,  no  longer  a  knighi. 
Now  art  thou  thus  drearily  lone/'     1'.  59. 

Folko  of  Montfancon,  and  his  lady,  thepeeileas  Gabrielle, 
were  visitors  to  their  kinsman  SirBiorn.  The  Evil  Dwarf,  or, 
as  in  accordance  with  the  romance,  however  much  againat 
onr  inclinations,  nathless  we  must  henceforward  call  hiin^ 
the  Little  Master,  assailed  Sintram  with  temptation  throush 
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Ibe  fair  one's  beaaty.  H^  paintedi  in  glowing  colours*  the  taie 
of  Sir  Paris  and  the  young  Duchess  Helena  and  left  the  vic- 
tim whom  he  sought  to  seduce,  to  apply  the  moral  to  himself. 
GabrieUe  stood  by  him  in  the  moonlight,  as  the  Little  Master 
had  fired  the  youth's  imagination ;  he  rushed  towards  heri  bat 
his  ear  Caught  the  last  words  of  a  hymn,  which  Rolf»  his  pious 
and  faithful  foster-fatherifiang  from  the  battlements.  It  was 
a  prayer  that  the  youth  whom  he  loved  might  remain  pure  iiji 
the  ev^  Of  heaven.  It  touched  Sintram's  heart*  and  he  with** 
stood  the  trial. 

Earl  Eirik  had  challenged  Sir  Biorn  to  combat  with-  his 
isssembled  warriors;  Folko*  armed  in  his  host's  behalf, 
and  Gabrielle  beheld  the  fight  from  an  eminence  on  the  fidd 
of  battle.  A  little  strangely  harnessed  man,  with  large  gol« 
den  horns  upon  his  helmet,  a  visor,  stretching  far  forward, 
and  a  two-edg^  battle-axe,  formed,  at  the  end  like  a  sickle, 
put  the  Warriors  of  Sir  Biorn  to  flight  Sintram,  regardlciss 
of  any  other  foe,  sought  him  in  the  ranks,  and  smote  hjm^  at 
a  single  blow  lifeless  to  the  earth.  The  day  was  decided;  by 
this  conqnesti  and  Sintram  was  rewarded  by  knighthood  frqin 
Folko,  and  the  more  richly  prized  investiture  of  a  scarf  and 
sword  from  the  hands  of  toe  peerless  6abrieUe»  But  the 
body  of  tbe  vanquished  knight  had  vanished  from  the  ifiel^* 

The  departure  of  Folko  and  Gabrielle  was  at  hand^  i(  was 
prevented  by  a  supernatural  storm^  raised  at  the  desire  of 
Sintram  bv  the  Little  Master.  A  single  lock  of  co^.bl|M?k 
bair,  cot  from  the  youth's  brows>  produced  the  tempest ;  and 
Folko^  by  the  unfashionable  tonsure>  discovered  SinUam's 
unhallowed  connection.  In  a  wintry  hunt  Folko  killed  ^ 
bear;  the  animal  fell  headlong  over  a  crag,  and  the 
knight*s  snow-shoes  failed  him  as  he  attempted  to  recover 
the  spoil.  Sintram  was  hastening  to  bis  assistance^  bat  the 
Little  Master  was  dt  hid  ear^  and  prompted  him  that  Helen 
might  be  bis  own.  For  a  moment  the  fiend  prevailed.  The 
Barents  cries  for  help  fell  unregarded  on  Sintram^s  ear  as  he 
tamed  homeward^  and  the  fiend  shouted  for  joy  at  the  assured ' 
destruction  of  Montfaucon*  *'  Now  wilt  thou  no  more,  O 
thou  my  delioate  lord  knight,  now  wilt  thou  no  more  cry.  oat 
before  thy  troops^  Mon^oyi  St  Denysk" 

The  btulowed  name  had  escaped  him  unawares^  but  he  fled 
howling  as  he  ntte^d  it ;  and  sintram  once  again  was  saved 
from  guilt*  He  delivered  the  Baron  from  bu  peril.  Pale 
and  bloody,  with  his  right  arm  shattered  by  his  fall^  he  found 
him,  holding  the  dhe-bear  and  her  young  at  bay,  and  led  him 
to  the  castle. 

Sintram,  in  remorse,  retired  to  his  father's  castle  on  th^ 
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Moon*vock ;  be  felt  tmwortliy  to  remab  under  the  dame  reof 
with  Folko.  On  his  road  be  encoantered  the  pilgriib  and  the 
litfle  Master  once  more ;  the  former  refosea  to  aocompany 
him»  and  strode  on  to  a  near  mountain-fortress.  He  bod 
acaroely  entered  when  the  deatb-bell  tolled  from  it^  chapel.^ 

We  cannot  follow  the  story  with  any  hope  of  making  it 
mnderstood,  through  the  perplexities  of  the  Warder  of  tlie 
Moon^rock  castle,  and  Sir  Weigand  the  Slim :  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  latter  is  the  road  pilgrim,  the  doable  ot  Sintram's 
morning  companion,  the  first  lover  of  the  Lady  Verena,  the 
•apposed  marderer  of  the  Warder,  and  dtoge^er  teilifically 
oorinected  with  Sir  Biom ;  and  we  rejoice  most  heartily, 
that  both  he  and  the  Warder  die  in  peace  witii  each  other 
after  a  few  chapters  of  mataal  explanation* 

Hie  Little  Master  again  tempted  Sintram  by  revealing  a 
aatf#erraiii  from  the  Moon-rock  castle  to  6abrielie*s  chamber ; 
and  he  shewed  himself  as  the  homed  knight  who  was  slain 
•n  NiBang'a  heath :  but  his  fiendish  snares  were  again  an- 
ravelled  by  the  intervention  of  Rolf.  Once  more  Sir  Folko*a 
life  was  fdaoed  in  Sintram's  power,  hot  his  good  genias  con- 
qnered  the  horrible  suggestions  of  the  demon.  He  aoe- 
oeeded  also  in  chasing  the  Little  Master  from  his  father'a 
board*  We  find  him  next  summoned  to  Sir  Biom's  death* 
bed.  la  the  pass  which  led  to  Drontheim,  he  was  acoosted 
by  a  stranger,  at  whose  words,  the  dog  at  Sintram's  side 
ran  fining  ander  the  horse,  and  the  horse  itself  reared, 
champed  its  bit,  and  shuddered.  "  There  are  loathsimie 
witch-creatares  here  aboat  this  boar/'  said  the  unknown 
travelleR 

^^  Then,  as  it  were,  hideously  to  confirm  the  strancer's  word% 
a  thing  swung  itself  down  horn  the  nearest  hoar-frosted  tree— one 
could  not  dislingubh  whether  it  was  a  snake  or  whether  it  was  a 
lixard— whidi  curled  and  riggled  about,  and  seemed  wishing  to 
make  at  the  knight  or  his  companion.  SInttam  thrust  with  his 
lanoe  at  it»  and  pierced  it  through.  But  it  sat  fixed,  making  the 
most  htdeons  cantortions,  above  upon  the  spear-head,  and  in  vain 
did  die  knight  strive  to  brush  it  off  against  the  rook  or  the 
branchas.  Then  ho  sank  his  lance  over  his  right  shoulder  b^od 
him,  so  that  he  had  the  loathsome  creature  no  longer  befiire  Ua 
eyas."    P.8S9. 

As  they  approached  the  castle,  the  stranger  seemed  even 
more  like  to  Weis^and  the  Slim ;  but  to  the  question  be  re- 
plied, "  I  am  not  Weigand.  I  am  the  other  one  who  looked 
so  Uke  unto  him,  whom  thou  also  hast  already  of  yore  met  in 
the  fprest'* 


*<  Hera  sonm  one  cried  out  bdiind  lum,  with  a  yeUing  voice : 
*  Haki  Haiti  take  me  also  along  with  youl'— aintnun,  looking 
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round*  behdd  a  loathsome  little  forniy  horned,  half  a  .boar,  half  a 
bear  in  free,  striding  upright  upon  horse's  hoofs,  with  a  marvcU 
lously  hideous  hooked  or  sickle-like  weapon  in  its  hand.  It  was 
the  being,  that  had  been  wont  to  torture  him  in  his  dreams,  and, 
alas !  it  was  also  at  the  same  time  the  noxioas  Little  Master,  and 
wildly  laughing,  stretched  forth  a  long  daw  towards  the  knight's 
hip. 

'*  Sintram  murmured,  confounded :  ^  I  haTC  surely  fallen  asleep ! 
and  mydreams  are  now  bursting  forth !' 

'*  '  Thou  wakest,'  returned  the  rider  of  the  little  horse,  *  and 
me  also  dost  thou  know  from  thy  dreams ;  for  lo !  I  am  Death/ 

*'  And  his  garments  fell  away  from  him,  and  a  mouldering 
flesUess  corpse  came  forth  from  dhem,  and  a  half^lead  face  with  a 
diadem  of  serpents ;  what  had  stuck  concealed  beneath  his  man. 
tie,  was  an  hour-glass  that  had  almost  run  out.  This  Death  held 
up  before  the  knight  with  his  fleshless  right  arm.  The  bell  upon 
the  neck  of  the  little  horse  sounded  at  the  same  time  Tery  solemnly* 
It  was  a  death-belL 

^  'Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit!'  prayed  Sin- 
tram,  and  rode  full  .of  calm  resignation  after  the  onwBrd  beckoning 
Death. 

^*  'He  has  not  gotten  thee  yet  I  He  has  not  gotten  thee  yetl' 
screamed  the  terrible  monster  behind  him.  *  Give  thyself  up  ra- 
ther unto  me.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — for  swift  are  thy 
thoughts,  swift  is  my  mieht — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  thou 
stan£st  in  Normandy.  Helen  yet  blooms  ravishing,  as  when  she 
departed  hence,  and  thine  shall  she  be  this  very  night.' 

**  And  again  he  took  up  his  godless  praise-chaunt  of  Gabrielle's 
beauty,  and  Sintram's  heart  beat  high  in  his  weak  bosom  glowingly 
and  wildly. 

^  Death  said  no  more,  but  he  raised  the  hour  glass  in  his  right 
hand  higher  and  ever  higher,  and  as  the  sand  now  ran  away  more 
rap>dly,  a  gentle  gleam  from  the  ghus  laid  itself  upon  Sin^am's 
&ce,  and  then  it  was  unto  him,  as  tf  eternity  in  its  still  splendour 
were  opening  before  him,  and  as  if  the  confused  world  were  pluck- 
ing him  backwards  with  hideous  claws. 

^^  '  I  command  thee,  thou  wild  form,  that  thus  followest  me,'  he 
cried  out,  *  I  command  thee  in  the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  thou  desist  from  thy  enticing  prate,  and  that  thou  name 
thyself  unto  me  with  the  word,  wherewith  thou  art  charactered  in 
Holy  Writ!' 

^  A  name  more  fearful  than  a  thunder-clap  roared  in  despair 
from  the  lips  of  the  tempter,  and  he  vanished. 

^  *  He  will  not  come  again  ;*  said  Death  friendly. 

**  *^  then  I  am  now  become  altogether  thinci  my  solemn 
companion?' 

**  *  Not  yet,  my  Sintram.  Not  till  afler  many,  many  years  shall 
I  come  unto  thee.    But  thou  must  not  forget  me  until  then/ 

"  '  I  will  hold  thee  fast  before  my  soul,  thou  fearfully  healing 
warner«  thou  terribly  bving  guide/ 

p8 
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**  *  Oh,  I  can  also  look  veiy  mild/ 

<*  And  he  proved  it  forthwith  by  the  deed.  His  form  began  to 
melt  away  ever  more  and  more  softly  before  the  growing  glimmer 
that  shone  out  of  the  hour-glass,  his  features  but  now  so  oitterly 
severe  smiled  tenderly^  out  of  the  crown  of  serpents  there  grew  a 
sparkling  palm.wreaUi,  out  of  the  horse  a  white  vapoury  moon 
cloud,  and  the  bell  sang  forth  sweet  lullabies  invisibly  therefrom,'* 
P.  242. 

Sintram»  after  this  final  victory  over  the  tempter,  breath(9s 
comfort  to  his  dying  father,  and  is  admitted  to  the  saintly 
presence  of  his  mother,  the  Lady  Verena.  We  purposely 
omit  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

We  know  not  what  sentence  to  pronounce  upon  tbis  sin- 
gular romance.  It  belongs  too  much  to  the  diseased  school 
of  Germany  to  obtain  general  circnlatioa  in  England.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  intended  wildness,  its  plan  and  conduct  is 
confused  and  often  unintelligible :  its  pictures  are  far  from 
pleasing;  and  its  sublimity  (for  this  it  sometimes  attains) 
quickly  falls 'into  the  ridiculous.  With  all  these  gross  and 
prominent  faults,  it  has  forcibly  arrested  our  attention.  We 
are  sorry  to  remember  that  it  is  written  by  the  author  of 
Ondine,'but  we  doubt  much  whether  any  other  author  could 
Lave  written  it. 


Art.  X.  Religio  Chrici.  Two  Epistles.  By  a  Churchman, 
with  Notes.  A  new  Edition,  lb  which  is  now  tidded,  by 
the  same  Author,  The  Parson* s  Choice  qf  Town  or  Country. 
Murray.    1821. 

Common  place  poetry  is  a  thing  so  pre-eminently  commoa 
place,  that  we  have  almost  laid  it  down,  as  a  rule  to  onrsehres, 
not  to  occupy  our  pages  with  the  various  rhyming  effusions 
which  issue  weekly  from  the  press ;  and  which  are  really,  for 
the  most  part  so  like  each  other,  even  to  the  very  types  with 
which  they  are  printed,  as  nearly  to  preclude  selection.    On 
this  very  account,  however,  we  are  always  glad  when  we  meet 
with  any  production  of  superior  merit,  because  it  affords  us  an 
opportanity  of  proving  that  our  fastidiousness  b,  at  least,  not 
the  effect  of  mere  insensibility.    With  this  view,  we  know 
not  that  we  could  wish  for  a  stronger  argument  in  justification 
of  our  taste,  than  is  afforded  ns  by  the  marked  notice  which 
we  propose  to  take  of  the  composition  prefixed  to  the  head  of 
this  article ;  for  its  brevity  and  slightness  are  snoh  as  would 
fully  warrant  ns  in  overlooking  its  merits,  be  they  what  tbey 
may,  were  we  not  really  anxious  to  evince  that  oar  neglect  of 
indifferent  poetry,  is  in  fact  only  a  consequence  of  our  ge« 
nnine  admiration  for  that  which  is  excellent. 
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With  respect  to  the  author  of  thb  spirited  and  Horatian 
Bpistle,  he  is  so  well  known  to  most  of  oar  readers^  as  not  ta 
require  that  we  should  expatiate  upon  the  subject  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  general  merit  of  his  style,  the  elegance, 
the  harmony  and  vigour  of  his  versification^  the  keenness  of 
his  satirical  powers,  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  and  the  ad- 
mirable discretion  and  good  taste  with  which  he  has  handled 
the  extremelv  diffiquU  subject  which  he  has  chosen  as 
the  object  of  his  lash:  these  are  topics  respecting  which 
we  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  deliver 
our  judgment;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of 
this  new  edition  of  the  ReligiQ  Clerici,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  public  coincides  with  that  which  we  have  expressed*  It  is 
no  longer  as  a  "  new  poemt"  that  the  volume  before  us  can  at 
this  time  of  day  be  called  for,  but  (what  it  well  deserves  to  be) 
as  a  standard  work,  in  the  same  dasaasthe  Baviad  and  Basviad^ 
the  Pleader's  Guide,  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  and  other 
poems  of  that  character.  To  the  judgment  which  we  before 
pronounced^  we  have  notliing  to  add,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
it,  which  we  see  reason  to  aUer.  The  Epistle  before  us» 
thongh  it  touches  upon  new  topics,  i$  stiU  cast  in  the, 
same  g^j  and  easy  mould,  as  its  predecessors;  and  had  it  been 
put  into  our  hands  without  any  intimation  of  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came,  we  could  have  fixed  with  certainty  upon 
its  author. 

The  subject  nu^tter  pf  the  poem  i&  announced  i^  the  6cst  six 
lines. 

**  Your  choice  arranged,  the  die  already  cast, 
EKamined,  titled,  and  ordained  at  last ; 
Cam's  piebald  honours  dangling  at  your  back, 
Esquire  for  Reverend,  blue  exchanged  for  black ; 
Wliat  Cure  to  lopk  for,  where  to  pfy  your  task  i 
I'fais  the  first  natural  question  which  you  ask.''     Line  I. 

The  questions,  then,  which  the  author  proposes,^  are  the  re- 
spective advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  town  and  country 
cure.  These  of  course  are  relative  to  the  individual ;  and 
accordingly  the  poet  considers  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
different  circumstanees  and  cbarsicters  of  those  whom  we  may 
suppose  to  be  in  debate.  Having  stated  these,  be  next  pro- 
ceeasto  delineate  under  the  names  of  Mitio  and  Demea,  the 
opposite  views  and  feelings,  with  which  different  individuals 
may  be  actuated.  These  two  characters  are  sketched  with  sin- 
gular elegance  ^d  spirit,  and  one^  at  least  of  them,  we  think 
Uie  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  to  its  original ;  but  we  reserve 
our  extracts  for  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  in  which  the  author 
paints,  in  colours  true  and  vivid,the  dissimilar  scenes  and  duties 
which  a  London  parish  presents,  as  compared  with  those  which 
devolve  upon  tb»  CLergymaja  of  a  country  flocks    The  pas- 
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sages  in  which  these  different  pictures  are  poartrayed,  are 
long ;  bat  we  think  that  they  possess  sufficient  merit  to  render 
any  apology  on  that  score  unnecessary.  Our  author  first  casts 
his  eye  upon  the  duties  of  a  London  Friest. 

*  «<  <  The  Poor  at  least.'— Aye,  there  is  food  enough 
For  bosoms  made  of  *  penetrable  stuff/ 
So  wide  the  waste  of  sorrow,  that  the  heart 
Grows  palsied,  dead,  and  callous  to  the  soiart- 
So  vast  the  fold,  the  shepherd  ill  can  tend 
Sheep  which  but  little  on  his  voice  depend*— • 
l*ry  the  next  crowded  alley ;  all  around 
Lie  groups  of  ragged  children  on  the  ground. 
Wasting  in  squalid  idleness  their  time, 
Or  schooled  but  in  the  rudiments  of  crime. 
Some,  with  a  gamester's  quick  and  greedy  eyes^ 
The  farthing  chuck,  and  fellow  as  it  ffies : 
Above  them  others,  not  less  eager,  lean. 
Shouting  with  frequent  oath,  and  phrase  obscene. 
Within  a  Cellar's  yawning  gulph  below, 
(Tread  with  a  cautious  foot  while  down  you  go,) 
Wrapt  in  a  blanket,  threadbare,  old,  and  torn, 
Groans  one  who  joy'd  not  when  her  child  was  born; 
Her  double  curse,  for  at  her  bosom  lie 
Twin  babes,  who  taste  of  being  but  to  die* 
Close  to  her  aching  head  and  sleepless  eyes 
His  noisy  craft  the  surly  husband  plies ; 
And  on  the  ground,  hidf.  naked  and  unfed. 
Three  famish'd  children  feebly  scream  for  breodt 
Ah  I  happier  they  whom  in  the  holy  wave. 
Before  they  breathe  their  last,  you  haste  to  lave  ! 

**  Or  if  above,  your  labouring  steps  explore 
Some  narrow-built,  but  thickly -peopled  floor  ; 
On  as  you  creep,  from  every  side  arise 
Sounds  of  hoarse  dissonance  and  mingled  cries : 
Shrill  notes  of  angry  beldames,  sharp  return. 
Taunt,  curse,  and  threat,  and  answer  fierce  and  stem ;; 
Coarse  jokes  quick-bandied,  and  anon  the  shout 
Of  vulgar  revelry  and  drunken  rout. 
A  small,  dim  chamber  on  the  topmost  stair 
Awaits  you,  clogged  and  foul  with  dose-pent  air  i 
All  hustled  within,  save,  as  you  pause  to  hear, 
A  sob  half.stifled  passes  on  your  ear; 
And  when  you  enter,  by  a  pallet  bed 
Kneels  a  pale  form  unconscious  of  your  tread ; 
Fixed  on  the  pillow  dwells  her  achme  ball. 
Hot  with  the  tears  which  start  but  will  not  fall ; 
And  her  quick  ear  on  each  more  hard-drawn  breath 
Hancs,  as  to  catch  the  minute  gasps  of  Death. 
Her  hands,  the  little  that  they  could,  have  spread, 

.    Kude  though  jt  be,  the  holy  cup  nod  bread ; 
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And  eiAed  to  niimteririth  piooi  CBfe, . 
Before  hef  Father  deeps,  the  Man  of  Prayer : 

Before  he  sleeps*  and  Bhe,  abw  1  isthroprn 
Loose  OB  the  world,  unfriended,  and  alone! 
Oh!  never,  wMehb  dying  hand  she  bent 
To  take  from  mine  the  sacred  Element, 
Ne'er  did  the  God  she  bared  her  heart  to,  see 
A  heart  from  any  stain  of  earth  more  free  !— 

Nm  when  I  meetheTt  and  the  scene  of  pain 
With  all  its  horrors  rashes  on  my  brain ; 

Herlook  of  phrettzy,  when  upon  his  brow 
Sprang  the  last  death-drop—ih !  why  meet  her  mm  / 
Of  other  ills  the  meretricious  cheek. 
Hard  eye,  forced  smile,  and  sidelecig  titter  qpeak. 
Ask  you  what  caused  her  rula  ?    She  was  thiowa 
Loose  on  the  world,  unfriended,  and  sione* 
«<  Griefs  such  as  these  the  London  Priest  engage. 
Condemned  to  witness,  powerless  to  assuage : 
Not  his  the  purse,  which  yields  enough  supply 
To  quench  the  dropfiied  thirst  of  Penury : 
.  Not  his  the  counsel,  which  can  Youth  secure 

With  Want  to  wrkig  it.  Vice  at  hand  to  Iurc.'»   Ltne  141 . 

These  lines  are  admirabte;  wethink,  how wtlwt  fte  latter 
part  of  the  picture  might  hate  been  spared ;  not  merely  be* 
cause  the  subject  U  disagreeably  painful,  eten  m  poetry,  but 
moreover  it  is  also  not  a  Uttle  haoknied.  It  was  peAapa 
principally,  on  aocomit  of  the  superior  ^^©enWenew  of  the 
scene  itself,  that  we  preferted  the  poet's  ddienation  ef  the  life 
of  a  countey  clergyman:  and  we  think  it  easy  to  perceive 
that  our  author's  heart,  as  well  as  imag«ation  tttered  mtQ 
the  composiUon  of  the  following  beautiful  descripfSon. 

«  But  there  arc  spoU  in  which  what  Uttte  cost 
The  Pastor's  hand  can  profifer  is  not  last ; 
SpoU  where  not  all  the  seed  his  care  has  thrown 
Is  trodden,  choked,  or  withered  as  'tjs  sowai. 
Where  Sabbath  bells,  with  sweet  and  mellow  fall. 
The  willing  dwcMet s  of  the  hamlet  call ; 
And  Youth,  and  Age,  and  all  who  sojourn  there^ 
Bend  as  one  family  there  ^©^^  in  prayer ; 
And  in  the  appeinted  shepherd  of  their  foU 
Each  seems  a  common  parent  to  heboid. 
There's  not  a  heart  within  his  httle  reign 
But  benrs  to  him  ita  pleasuw  or  us  pain  : 
His  lips  sweet  counsel  minister,  and  give 
Life  to  the  Word  by  which  alone  we  live  > 
Touch  every  secret  spring  that  moves  the  soui^ 
Confirm,  dissuade,  soothe,  animate,  «>ntrottl; 
Turn  fromiu  bed  the  torrent  rush  of  woes. 
And  gently  stem  Uie  joy  which  overflows* 
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<*  On  tome  bright  morning,  when  the  golden  Sim 
A  three  hours'  cbnne  Awe  the  hills  haa  run ; 
And  oped  those  ^es  which  d«re  not  wish  for  mom^ 
And  yet,  not  wishing,  fain  would  have  it  dawn  ; 
The  village  Bride,  her  chfek  with  Uiiabefi  spreads 
Forth  in  reluctant  willingness  is  led. 
Before  ber  path  her  Tii^  fellows  strew 
Fresh-gathered  buds  of  manv-meaniog  huei 
For  Love  the  Rose ;  the  Lily's  spotless  white 
For  Innocence ;  the  Goldcup  for  Delight ; 
For  Truth,  the  flower  that  bids  \is  *  w^  forget  f 
For  maiden  Modesty,  the  Violet. 
Anon  a  jocund  taroop,  in  gallant  trusit 
Merry  ^t  ho^rt,  and  light,  and  liihe  of  Umb, 
Comes  dancing  forward,  to  the  measured  sound  ■ 
Of  pipe  and  tid>Qr,  footing  its  gay  round  ; 
Ana  one  most  joyons  mid  fhe  brother  hand. 
With  ribbons  on  his  hat,  and  garlands  in  his  hand^ 
7'hen  to  the  solemn  rite  ib^e  Priest  proceeds. 
And  feels  a  Father's  pIea8^re  while  he  treads ; 
Joins  hand  in  hand  as  heart  is  joined  in  heart. 
And  takes  their  mutual  pledge  *  till  Death  doth  par^^ 
And  as  his  Ups  the  enamoured  couple  bless, 
Fain  would  his  eyes  the  starting  tears  suppress  ;, 
Tears  not  of  sorrow,  for  the  good  max^  sqiiied, 
Ai^d  l)^  b^art  whispered  *  Eacl^  is  as  my  childJ 

.  .  ^  Or  when  the  lessening  year  declines  awa)r. 
Slow  dawns  |he  Sun,  and  early  sinks  the  day ; 
When  the  dank  gales  of  Autumn,  subtle  tbief^ 
Pilfer  the  widowed  branches,  leaf  by  leaf ; 

^         Which  point  the  Poet's  moral  as  tbey  fly, 
Man  in  his  generations  so  must  die  \ 
Another  rite,  perhaps,  demands  his  car^^ 
The  last  sad  ofices  k  friend  can  share } 
Some  grey-haired  friend  whom,  ripened  fbr  his  cronrOi^ 
Timer  Mm  not  plucked,  but  gently  shaken  down. 
Beneath  the  Church-yard's  venerable  shade. 
Hard  by  the  Yew,  a  decent  grave  is  made ; 
And  round  the  FBtriarch's  hearse  in  mourning  baadu 
Sons,  and  iheir  sons,  and  kinsmen's  kinsmen  stand  ; 
Next  many  an  old  acquaintance ;  in  the  rear 
(dlers,  and  Gossips,  not  unmoved^  uppear ; 
E'en  strangers  pause  a  moment  as  th^  pass^ 
And  turn  to  moralise,  *  AU  flesh  is  grass  !f 
There  Childhood  comes  to  wonder  at  the  sbo«iF 
And  Age  to  mark  where  soon  itself  must  go* 
Till,  as  the  Holy  Man  with  lifted  e^es 
Tells  bow  the  dead  Incorruptible  nse, 
Of  Life  and  Immortality,  and  how 
Their  Brstfaer,  as  they  hope,  reposes  now; 

t 
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Sorrow  and  mourning  flee  away,  and  bain. 
And  of  their  loss  they  think  not,  but  ius  gain. 

**  By  steps  like  these  the  saintly  Herbert  trod. 
And  to  his  *  TempI^!  led  the  Priest  of  God. 
He  firom  St.  Paul  the  gifts  of  Grace  displayed. 
Their  power  affirmed,  their  difibring  parts  arrayed ; 
How  those  who  ruled,  with  diligence  should  sway. 
And  those  who  served,  with  willingnesa  obey ; 
Gire  with  simplicity,  with  mercy  chide. 
Love  all,  and  honest  things  for  all  provide. 
Py  steps  like  these  in  many  a  green  abode 
Still  treads  the  village  Priest  his  holy  road ; 
Labours  for  blis^  above,  and  tastes  below 
^Such  sweets  as  Life's  mixed  goblet  can  bestow. 

M  f  0|r  ibet^  are  ills  (but  what  from  ill  is  pure  ?) 
yfh\c^  •>}»  the  happiest  Vicar  must  endure. 
This  year  his  Tithes,  the  next  his  Sermons  fail. 
And  now  his  Squire  is  sour,  and  now  his  Ale : 
Ttien  roads  ill-suited  to  a  phuse  and  pair ; 
jGuests  unexpected,  and  no  bed  to  spare ; 
Some  nights  abroad  when  moons  forget  to  rise ; 
Some  days  at  home  with  sad  and  solemn  skies ; 
Six  miles  to  fetch  the  Doctor,  if  he*s  ill, 
And  just  six  more  if  he  prescribes  a  pill ; 
No  Watchman^s  rattle,  and  no  Postman's  bell. 
And  to  thy  glories.  Gas,  a  long  farewell ! 

^  And  yet  with  all  this  weight  of  petty  cares. 
Blest  is  the  lot  a  country  Parson  shares. 
Too  sound  for  cant,  in  pulpit  or  in  pen. 
Well  read  in  books,  sufficiently  in  men ; 
Himself  no  Club-c^lector,  and  his  Wife 
No  penny  patroness  of  pious  strife ; 
Free,  loved,  and  honoured  in  his  neighbour's  eyes. 
The  Bishop's  self  scarce  one  degree  more  wise : 
|f  from  his  flock  no  private  PreacHers  spring, 
(As  thought  Nassau)  he's  happier  than  aKing.**  Line  209. 

^'  Qopd  w'me  needs  no  bush,**  they  say ;  and  certainly  such 
lines  88  we  have  ^nst  extracted  need  no  comment.  The  ver- 
sificatioii  would  have  done  honour  to  Dryden ;  but  there  is  in 
them  a  softness  and  playfulness  of  feeling,  the  absence  of 
which  forms  almost  the  only  drawback  from  ue  pleasure  which 
Diyden's  verse  affords.  We  ponclude,  not  by  recommending 
our  author  to  our  readers,  but  by  recommending  our  readers 
to  our  anthoF.  Whether  his  Muse  be  a  '*  goddess  of  the  city 
or  the  plain,'*  wo  only  hope  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
idle ;  bat  that  we  ipay  often  and  soon  hare  the  pleasure  of 
again  introducing  her  to  all  lovers  of  the  true  and  genuine 
school  of  EngUfih  poetry.   . 
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A  RT.  XI.  Notes  relating  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Crim  Tatars ;  Written  during  a  four  Years*  Rmj- 
dence  among  that  People.  With  Ptaies.  Bg  Marw  Hot* 
derness.    i2mo,   pp.  176.    5s.  6d.   Warren.    18SL 

Thb  people^  whoae  mannerd  and  costomB  fom  tiie  8olgoo!l 
of  this  modest  little  volume,  are  so  imperfeotly  known,  and 
what  little  isknown  of  them,  is  so  well  caleulated  to  create 
a  desire  for  further  information,  that  we  took  up  Mrs.  Hot 
demess's  work  with  considerable  curiosity,  and  laijd  it  down 
with  no  little  regret  at  finding  it  so  short  and  compendious. 
The  authoress  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  person,  and 
the  means  which  she  possessed  of  making  herself  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  are  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  oi  travel- 
lers, either  male  or  female.  She  resided  four  years  in  the 
Crimea,  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear,  but  obviously  in 
a  situation  Which  must  have  given  her  access  to  the  best 
information ;  under  these  circdmstances,  that  she  should 
have  produced  so  small  and  cheap  a  book  as  this  before  us, 
is  both  mortifying  and  surprizing.  However,  we  are  thank- 
ful for  the  boon,  scanty  as  it  is,  and  are  willing  to  confess 
that  the  quantity  of  facts  which  she  has  collected  are  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  the  size,  or  number  of  her 
pages  would  have  warranted  us  in  expecting. ' 

The  work  is  strictly  what  it  pirefesses  to  bcH— moM  notes. 
The  subject  matter  is  given  in  no  sort  of  order  either  narra- 
tive or.  methodical;  but  facts  and  anecdotes  are  related, 
apparently  without  any  other  arrangement  than  that  which 
they  may  have  taken  in  the  memory  of  the  authoress.  So 
that  the  book  is  composed  of  fragments,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reduce  into  any  thing  like  a  oMitiniuous  account. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  written, 
we  shall  select,  for  the  satisfactiott  of  our  readers,  the 
fullowiog  specimens,  which  we  take  nearly  at  random. 

**  The  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
the  Murzas,  or  noblemen ;  the  Mullas,  or  priests ;  and  the  pea- 
santry ;  the  latter  paying  great  deference  to  both  the  former,  xhe 
MuUa  is  considered  the  head  of  every  parish,  and  nothhigof  con* 
sequence  to  the  community  is  undertaken  without  his'  oounseL 
His  land  is  ploughed  for  him,  his  com  sown,  reaped,  and  carried 
home,  and  it  is  ^dom  that  the  proprietor  of  the  smi  lakes  tithe  of 
the  priest. 

**  The  language  used  in  the  mosques  is  the  Aral^  which  the 
clergy  learn  to  read  without  being  able  to  translate,  only  havii^  a 
general  idea  as  to  the  tendency  of  each  prayer.  The  Effiendia  (a 
higher  class  of  the  priesthood)  are  doubtless  more  learned,  but  it  is 
considered  sufficient  fur  a  Mulla  of  the  smaller  villages  to  be  afile  to 
read,  and  to  understand  a  few  of  the  mysteries  of  thefr  religion. 
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Not  cren  the  smallegt  village  is  without  a  minister ;  and  mistaken 
as  tlicse  poor  people  are  in  the  objects  of  their  heliefy  and  in  the 
observance  of  senseless  laws,  at  least  they  are  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  sincerity  in  their  devotions,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  those  du- 
ties which  their  religion  enjoins. 

**  The  dress  of  a  Tatar  gentleman  is  of  doth,  trimmed  with 
gold  or  silver  lace,  or  in  the  heat  of  summer,  of  Turkish  silk,  or 
of  sill^  mixed  with  stuff.  In  winter  his  coat  is  lined  with  fur,  his 
troWsers  are  worn  tight  and  low  at  the  ancles,  and  are  made  of 
some  bright  coloured  linen,  frequently  blue.  He  wears  upper  and 
under  slippers,  and  no  stockings.  He  has  generaUy  a  large  higkr 
cap  of  broad-cloth  (which  distinguishes  him  from  the  peasantry), 
and  a  coloured  linen  shirt.  The  priests  and  old  men  wear  their 
beards,  but  the  young  shave  them.  All  shave  the  head ;  and  tho 
MuUas  are  known  by  a  white  linen  cloth  which  they  bind  round 
the  outside  of  their  caps."    P.  8. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  be  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  talents  of  our  authoress,  and  of  her  narrative 
and  descriptive  powers,  by  a  passage  of  mor^e  sustained 
interest,  than  those  which  we  have  just  now  extracted  :  witb 
this  view  we  select  her  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  are 
observed  at  a  Tatar  marriage. 

**  When  a  Tatar  desires  to  marry,  and  has  fixed  upon  the  family 
from  which  he  intends  to  choose  his  wife  (in  which  determination 
he  must  for  the  most  part  be  influenced  by  interest,  although  the 
reputed  beauty  or  good  qualities  of  his  bride  may  perhaps  have  been 
described  to  him  by  her  attendants),  his  first  step  is  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  father.  This  being  accomplished,  presents  are 
sent  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  suitor,  who  now  visits 
in  the  family  on  a  footing  of  increased  familiarity.  None  of  the 
female  part  of  ir,  however,  are  on  any  occasion  visible  to  him,  un- 
less lie  can  by  stealth  obtain  a  glance  of  his  fair  one,  who  pos- 
sesses  the  superior  advantage  of  seeing  him  whenever  he  comes  to 
the  house,  through  the  lattice-work  which  incloses  the  apartments 
of  the  women. 

**  At  the  period  fixed  for  the  wedding,  a  Tatar  Murza  sends  to 
all  the  neighbouring  villages  an  invitation,  to  come  and  partake 
of  his  festivity  and  good  cheer.  Two,  three,  or  more  villages  in  a 
day  are  thus  feasted,  and  this  lasts  a  week,  ten  days,  or'a  fortniglit, 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  bridegroom.  Each  guest  takes 
with  him  some  present,  which  is  as  handsome  as  his  means  wilt 
allow :  a  horse,  a  sheep,  a  lamb,  various  articles  of  dress,  nay, 
even  money,  are  presented  on  this  occasion. 

*'  Much  ceremony  takes  place  in  preparing  the  intended  bride, 
on  the  evening  before  the  wedding,  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness. 
The  poor  girl  either  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  a  noost  unwilling  vie. 
tim«  She  was  lying  on  cushions  when  I  first  entered.  Covered  so 
as  not  to  be  seen,  and  surrounded  by  the  girls  who  were  her  par- 
ticular friends,  the  rci»t  of  the  women  attending  less  closely.  The 
girls,  at  intcrvali),  loudly  lamented  the  loss  of  their  companion,  and 
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•he  joined  in  the  voice  of  woe.  At  length,  the  women  told  her 
that  it  was  time  to  commence  the  preparations.  In  an  instant  the 
girls  all  seized  her,  and  uttering  loud  cries,  attempted  to  withhold 
her  from  the  women,  who,  struggling  against  them,  endeavoured 
to  force  her  away.  This  scene  lasted  till  the  bride  was  near  sufier* 
iog  seriously  from  their  folly,  for  she  fainted  from  continued  exer- 
tion, and  the  heat  of  *the  crowd ;  but  this  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
the  contest,  for  they  were  obliged  to  give  room  and  air  for  her  to 
revive,  and  some  little  time  after  she  had  recovered,  the  women 
look  formal  possession  of  their  new  associate.  They  then  began 
to  dye  her  fingers,  her  toe-nails,  and  afterwards  her  hair,  which 
t>eing  tied  up,  she  at  last  was  left  to  repose.  During  the  whole 
lime  I  was  there,  she  would  not  shew  her  face ;  and  in  general,  I 
have  observed,  Uiat  if  one  tells  a  Tatar  girl  that  it  is  said  she  is 
about  to  be  married,  she  runs  immediately  out  of  the  room,  and 
will  never  speak  to  a  stranger  on  that  subject. 

**  The  share  which  the  priest  has  in  the  ceremony,  is,  I  believe, 
very  slight:  he  attends  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  and  asks  at 
her  window,  whether  she  consents  to  the  marriage.  If  she  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  he  says  some  short  ejaoulatory  prayer,  blesses 
the  couple  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  and  retires.  For  tlus  he 
veoeives  a  present  of  considerable  value  a  ahorse,  or  a  sheep,  or 
money. 

**  The  principal  ceremony  takes  place  on  the  day  when  the  bride 
is  brought  home  to  her  husband's  house ;  and  the  chief  visitors  are 
then  invited.  Eating,  drinking,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  a 
drum  and  bagpipes,  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  entertainment, 
till  the  cavalcade  sets  out  to  meet  the  bride.  She  is  always  met  at 
the  frontiers  of  the  estate  on  which  the  bridegroom  resides,  all  the 

fuests  attending,  and  conducting  the  lady  to  her  future  dwelling. 
*he  party,  when  on  the  road,  forms  a  gay  and  lively  concourse,  in 
which  he,  who  in  England  would  be  c*^Ied  the  happy  man^  b  the 
only  person  who  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  cheerful.  Ap- 
parelled in  his  worst  suit  of  clothes,  with  unshaven  face,  and  per- 
iiaps  badly  mounted,  he  rides  where  he  is  least  conspicuous,  while 
a  friend  has  the  charge  of  leading  another  horse  for  him,  which  is 
always  richly  caparisoned.  When  the  party  attending  the  bride  is 
arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting,  the  mother,  or  some  duenna  who 
has  the  superintendance  of  the  business,  first  makes  a  present  of 
value  to  the  person  who  leads  the  liorse,  which  if  it  be  a  shawl,  asb 
generally  the  case,  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  animal.  After- 
wards, many  small  handkerchiefs  coarsely  embroidered,  and  little 
pieces  of  hnen,  or  of  coarse  printed  cotton  are  d^ributed,  for 
which  the  guests  contend  in  horse- races.  This  oixupies  much 
lime,  and  during  the  whole  of  it,  the  carriage  which  contains  the 
bride  waits  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  It  never  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  party,  but  the  lady's  father,  or  one  of  her  brothers,  at- 
tends it,  in  order  to  see  the  charge  safely  executed  of  delivering 
her  unuen  in  o  the  house  of  her  tiusbana.  The  better  to  eflect 
this,  the  carriage  is  hung  round  with  curtains  inside,  and  if  the 
party  arrive  somewhat  early  at  the  vilhige,  the  vehicle  is  detained 
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mt  the  entrance  of  it  till  near  the  close  of  day,  and  till  it  is  sttp- 
poted  that  all  are  occupied  in  eating.  When  she  reaches  the  doof 
of  her  new  prison,  sherbet  is  brought  her  to  drink,  and  some  kind 
of  sweetmeat  is  given  with  it.  She  is  next  presented  with  a  lamb, 
which  is  actually  put  into  the  carriage  with  her»  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  one  of  her  attendants.  At  length,  after  nnich  bustle 
and  preparation,  the  court  being  previously  cleared  of  all  specta* 
tors,  large  coarse  blanketing  is  fixed  up,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possi* 
bility  of  her  being  seen,  and  then,  wrapped  in  a  ^sheet,  she  is  car- 
ried by  her  brother  into  the  house.  Here  fresh  forms  and  ceremo. 
nies  await  her.  Being  received  into  one  of  the  most  private  rooms^ 
a  curtain  is  fixed  up  so  as  entirely  to  cover  one  comer  of  it.  Be* 
hipd  this  the  poor  girl  is  placed,  who,  after  the  annoyance  and  fa* 
tigue  she  has  undergone,  is  glad  to  rest  as  much  as  she  is  able  in 
this  nook  of  her  cage.  Decorated  now  in  all  her  gayest  attire, 
and  glittering  with  gold  and  brocade,  she  is  still  not  permitted  to 
be  seen,  except  by  her  mother  and  female  friends,  who  busy  them* 
selves  in  arranging  her  cbthes  in  proper  order,  and  in  adorning 
the  room  with  a  profusion  of  gay  dresses,  embroidered  handker* 
chiefi  and  towels,  rich  coverlids,  and  cushions  of  cotton  or  Turkish 
silk.  All  these  are  distributed  around  the  room ;  even  the  shifts^ 
being  new  for  the  occasion,  are  hung  up  with  the  rest,  along  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  forming  an  extraordinary  sort  of  tapestry. 
**  While  this  arrangement  is  taking  place,  the  bridegroom,  hav. 
ing  parted  with  most  of  his  guests,  begins  to  prepare  for  a  visit  \o 
bis  bride.  BeingHow  washed,  shaven,  and  gaily  drest,  he  is  al- 
lowed about  midnight  to  see  bis  wife  for  an  hour,  at  the  expiration- 
of  which,  he  is  summoned  to  retire.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  she  is  destined  to  be  fixed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and 
to  remain  §ianding  during  the  visits  of  as  many  strangers  as  cu- 
riosity may  bring  to  see  her.  llie  men  employ  themselves  in 
horse-racing;  and  three  or  four  articles  of  some  value  are  given 
for  the  winners.  The  bridegroom  makes  a  point  of  pa3ring  an 
early  visit  to  those  whom  he  considers  his  friends,  taking  with  him 
same  little  present  of  his  wife's  embroidery."    P.  29. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Holderaess,  with  thanks  for 
Ibe  amusement  and  information  which  we  have  derived  from 
her  work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  its  success  has 
been  in  proportion  to  its  merits,  rather  than  to  the  modesty 
of  its  pretensions. 
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Art.  I.  Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Greeks; 
and  on  the  Revival  of  Greek  Learning  in  Europe*  By  the 
hue  Andrew  JDalzelf  A.M.  F*R.S.Eh  Professor  of  week 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh*  Constable)  and  Co. 
Edinburgh.  1821. 

If  this  rage  for  posthumoas  publication  continaoi  it  will  be- 
come the  bounden  duty  of  every  man,  who  has  ever  pat  pen 
to  paper,  and  has  the  slightest  regard  for  his  literary  character^ 
to  bom  all  his  manuscripts  before  his  death.  The  late  Pro* 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh*  unfortunately  for  himself,  as 
it  has  turned  out,  left  behind  him  some  scraps  of  Lectures, 
which^  it  should  seem,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  reading  to  the 
boys  of  his  class;  and  these  scraps,  which  it  is  acknow-^ 
iedged,  the  author  "  never  intended  for  publication/'  an^ 
"  received  from  him  no  preparation  with  that  view/'  hav^ 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  been  given  to  the  world 
by  an  ignorant  or  a  very  injudicious  relative. 

Professor  Dalzel  is  known  among  domestic  tutors  and 
masters  of  academies  as  the  compiler  of  certain  very  useful 
school  books,  consisting  of  Selections  from  those  of  the  Greet 
Classics  which  are  usually  iread  at  school,  and  illustrated  with 
tiotes,  written  in  tolerably  good  Latin.  The  old  practice  ot 
exhibiting  translations  on  the  alternate  pages  of  Greek 
school-books  was  universally  regarded  as  extremely  ob- 
jectionable ;  as  it  afforded  to  pupils  a  too  easy  medium  for 
acquiring  the  general  import  of  an  author's  writings,  without 
having  analyzed  his  sentences,  or  even  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  his  vocables  separately  taken  ;  and  it  is  chiedy  on  this 
account  that  Mr.  Dalatel  is  acknowledged  to  have  rendered 
by  his  laboufs  ad  essential  service  to  ike  business  of  teaching ; 
and  that  he  continues  to  be  remembered  with  no  small  oe- 
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^ee  of  respect  in  both  divisions  of  the  island.  As  a  philo- 
logisty  indeed,  or  scientific  grammarian,  his  name  has  never 
yet  been  mentioned  either  in  England  or  Scotland  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  we  had  read  these  "  Lectures  on  the  Ancient 
Greeks"  that  we  found  out  the  very  low  place  which  must 
hereafter  be  assigned  to  him,  both  as  a  linguist  and  as  a 
writer. 

It  is  the  silliest  of  all  apologies  to  say  that,  as  the  Lectures 
were  composed  for  very  young  persons,  the  reader  must  not 
expect  in  them  any  thing  learned  or  profound  ;  because  it  is 
obvious  that  in  making  such  an  acknowledgment  the  editor 
rests  his  excuse  on  the  Tery  circumstance  which  ought  to  have 
had  the  greatest  weight  with  him  in  determining  his  mind 
against  publication  at  all.     If  he  knew  even  the  elements  of 
Greek  literature  and  criticisun,  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  his  father's  papers  contained  nothing  above  tlie.rank  of 
the  tritest  common  place,  whether  in  c^rammar  or  annotation: 
ahd  consequently  that,  however  suitable  theLectures  might  be 
for  school*  boys  with  the  verb-book  in  th^ir  h^uds,  they  were 
by  no  mecins  such  as,  in  any  point  of  view,  to  justify  the  «itep 
which  he  has  so  unwisely  taken.     He  talks,  indeed,  of  the 
**  style,  the  matter,  and  the  sentimeni"  of  the  Lectures  as  a 
sort  of  encouragement  for  laying  them  before  the  public  \ 
but  of  these,  alas !  wc,  as  more  impartial  judges,  can  only, 
say,  Ihat  the  first  is  bad,  the  second  meagre  and  trite,  and  the 
Itisrtf^xeeedingly  Childish.    The  **  political  freedonT  wbicU 
they  breathe  is  of  a  description  not  more  elevated  than  (Ue 
ordinary  hacknied  cant  of  a  recluse  pedagogue,  who  knows 
nothing  of  mankind  but  through  the  meaium  of  hooks^  anci 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  birchen  despotism,  exhibits  ai\ 
excellent  similitude  of  Grecian  government,  and  of  dcmo^ 
cratic  liberty.    In  a  word,  making  every  allowance  for  filial 
.  reverence  and  affection,  we  are  compelled  to  blame  the  igno- 
rant partiality  of  Mr.  John  Dalzel;  who,  to  use  jbis  own 
language,  is  clearly  one  of  those  individuals  '*  whose  injudi- 
cious zeal  has  often  obtruded  upon  the  world  posthumous 
wt>i1(s,  wMch,  if  they  liave  not  sullied  the  fair  Tame  6t  the 
irriters,  hlave  yet  added  no  wreath  to  their  laurels.'*      .     '     . 
Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  more  particula^r  accoun^^oi 
these  volumes,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  method  of  studying  €rreek  still  pursued  in  seminaries  of 
the  Norti),  and  also  on  tne  advantages  of  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture eonsiderdd  as  a  part  of  a  clergyman's  education  amount 
ourselves.     VTe  draw  our  information  on  the  former  point 
chiefly  from  the  prefatory  remarks  of  Mr.  Dalzel>  who,  what- 
ever other  knowledge  he  mny  have    of   the    language  in 
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qaestioB,  has  at  leaat  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  bis 
coantrymen  attempt  to  (each  and  to  learn  it. 

Till  very  lately,  then»  6ree;k  dpea  not  appear  to  have  been 
taught  at  school  at  all,  in  Sootland ;  and  even  now  the  amouif t 
of  instrqciion  in  that  tongue  in  the  instances  hi  which  His 
learned  before  a  young  man  goes  to  college,  is  confined  to  the 
-mere  elements  oFit.  The  Greek  professor,  in  general,  begins 
his  papiis  in  the  Grammar,  literally  speaking;  hears  them 
decline  nouns  and  verbs,  and  trains  them  in  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  parsing.  This  duty  he  performs,  at  an  average,  two 
hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  and  nearly  six  months  in 
the  year ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  or  term,  tike 
youngsters  have  just  begun  to  read  a  little  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  few  of  Anacreoii*s  Odes,  or  such  other  authors  as  boys 
usually  begin  with  translating.    At  this  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, the  most  precarious   certainly  of  all,  the  boys  are 
absurdly  sent  home  six  months,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  April 
till  the  end  of  October ;  during  which  long  vacation,  such  of 
them  as  have  not  a  very  strong  natural  love  of  study,  or  are 
k^pt  to  their  books  by  the  authority  of  parents,  will  almost 
necessarily  forget  the  greater  part  of  what  they  learned 
during  the  preceding  six  months.  When  college  opens  again; 
the  young  Grecians  return  once  more  to  enjoy  the  prelections 
and  commentaries  of  their  learned  professor ;  who  arrayed 
in  a  gown  and  seated  in  his  academical  chair,  renews  bis 
labours  for  another  session,  by  ascertaining  how  many  of  hift 
class  can  recite  the  usual  paradigms  of  the  several  nouns  and 
verbs.     After  the  ravages  of  the  sumner  are  repaired  in  the 
memories  of  the  less  studious,  there  remains  somewhat  be* 
tweeu  four  and  five  months  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  the 
higher  classics,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
studied  in  Sootland;  and  this,  generally  speaking*,  is  the 
system  of  schooling  by  which  the  literati  ot  the  North  are 
accomplished  in  the  noblest  of  ancient  tongues.     Can  it  be 
suqprisiag,  then*  that  the  Scotch  should  be  found  almost  en-* 
tirely  ignorant  of  Greek  1    They  are  said  to  be  a  thinking 
people  and  noted  for  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  their 
time  and  money ;  but  surely  nerar  was  there  such  a  mockery 
of  education  as  that  we  have  now  described,  involving  such 
a  waste  of  time  and  sacrifice  of  means.    If  Greek  must  in- 
deed be  taught  at  college  instead  of  school,  why  do  they  allow 
the  teachers,  who  are  reported  to  be  well  paid  and  greatly 
hononredj  to  sit  idle  one^half  of  the  year,  whilst  their  pupils 
are  ranoiiig  about  .as  idle  as  themselves?     If  tiie  work  of  t^re 
schoolmaster  behoves  to  be  transferred  within  the  walls  of  fi 
university,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  that  wprk 
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notdonoin  a  schoobnasterJike  way?  Wherefore  does  not 
the  professor  labour  seven  or  eig:ht  houis  a* day,  and  extend 
bis  terra  to  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year,  instead  of  limit- 
ing his  exertions  to  one  or  two  hoars  daily  and  his  session  to 
five  or  six  months,  as  is  said  to  be  tiie  case  at  present  ? 

The  absurdity  begins  to  be  seen,  and  a  better  order  of 
things,  we  are  told,  has  already  commenced.  Prejudice  and 
interest  have,  no  doubt,  opposed  themselves,  in  several  in- 
stances, to  the  meditated  reformation ;  but  fortnnately  the 
matter  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  material  difference  of 
opinion  among  persons  capable  of  judging  concerning  it ;  and 
the  necessity  of  some  change  is  so  obvious  to  every  order  of 
men  that  the  cause  of  education  in  this  particular  branch  d[ 
it  must  finally  prevail  and  prosper  among  our  northerti 
neighbours. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  on  the  method  of  teachhi^ 
the  classics  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  shew  the  value  of  the 
strictures  which  occasionally  reach  us  from  that  quarter,  on 
the  undue  importance  assigned  to  ancient  literature  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.     Tliey  accuse  us  of  devoting  our  time 
and  spending  the  strength  of  our  faculties  in  the  mere  stndy 
of  wards,  whilst,  of  course,  we  entirely  neglect  things,  or  the 
subject  upon  which   the  words  are  employed.     Kow,  the 
charge  of  studying  words  is  perfectly  intelligible  when  pro- 
ceeding from  persons  who,  in  Greek  learning  at  least,  nevef 
get  beyond  the  use  of  their  grammar  and  lexicon.    To  them 
the  reading  of  a  Greek  author  is  indeed  a  study  of  words  and 
toothing  more.    They  never  attain  to  that  easy  and  intimate 
acqnaintance  with  the  poets,  the  historians^  and  the  orators 
of  Greece,  which  admits  the  reader  to  a  perception  oFth^ 
beauties  and  power  of  their  composition,  of  their  fine  sent i- 
'  ments,  and  of  their  flights^  of  genius.    That  man,  it  is  clear, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pronounce  concerning  the  merits  of  an 
author,  whose  works  he  is  unable  to  peruse,  except  ndtli  a 
dictionary  in  one  band  and  a  grammar  in  the  other.    The 
depreciation  of  ancient  literature,  therefore,  which  ever  and 
anon  assails  our  ears  from  the  northern  seminaries  is  toltif^ 
UDwerthy  of  any  regard.    It  comes  from  men  who  ate  really 
Bot  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  cons€^uently 
bears  upon  it  a  value  equal  to  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man  in 
relation  to  colours,  or  to  that  of  a  deaf  man  on  the  merits  of  a 
symphony. 

As  our  universities  are  properly  clerical  establishments,  and 
intended  to  qualify  a  regular  succession  of  men  to  fill  the 
various  offices  of  the  church,  we  deprecate  most  earnestly  the 
approach  of  that  inuovating  spirit  which  would  substitute  for 
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the  profonnd  eradttian  which  has  hitherto  dislingaished  her 
fiiactioDaries,  that  paltry  and  saperficiul  philosophy  which  ii 
so  mach  in  vogae  elsewhere.  A  clergyman  even  amidst  the 
duties  of  his  profession  may  very  soon  mako  himself  master 
of  all  that  it  is  necessary  he  shoaid  know  of  those  branches  of 
natural  history  for  example,  which  are  so  eagerly  cultivated 
in  the  present  age.  He  will  by  means  of  a  little  well- direct* 
ed  reading  attain  to  the  main  facts  and  principles  of  che* 
miatry,  mineralogy,  and^'even  of  political  ^conomy ;  and  under- 
stand sufficiently  all  that  is  intelligible  in  the  systematie 
views  of  the  principal  authors  who  have  written  on  these 
studies.  But  it  requires  the  ap|>liealion  of  many  years  to 
make  a  good  classical  scholar.  The  spring  of  life  and  its 
best  powers  must  be  devoted  to  literaturei^lsenoproficienoy 
will  ever  be  attained ;  for  to  this  above  all  other  pursuits  tha 
remark  of  Horace  is  strikingly  applicable  :-* 

Qui  Studct  optatam  cursu  contingere  nietamy 
Multa  tulit  fccitque  pucr ;  sudavit  ct'alsit. 

Besides,  the  ancient  languages,  and  particularly  Greek,  are 

the  proper  study  of  a  clergyman,  and  qualify  him  much  bet^ 

ter  than  any  other  kind  of  reading  for  the  investigations 

^i^nnectod  with  his  profession.    Hence  the  high  professional 

character  of  our  Clergy  compared  with  tho^e  of  every  other 

Church:  and  hence  the  numberless  works   on  theological 

do94rines  and  biblical  criticism  which  do  so  much  honour  to 

(he  establishment  of  England.     In  other  countries  where 

literature  is  less  valued,  tlie  Clergy  arrive  at  no  distinction  in 

the  line  of  their  profession.     lu  Scotland,  for  instance,  the 

Cbufc^h  h^  not  since  the  era  of  the  revolution,  produced 

vs^XB  than  two  writers  in  the  departm^t  of  theology  whosi9 

^pj:k9  are  ever  beard  of;  for  her  ministers  being  deficient  in 

classical  learning,  and  finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  task 

of.ijxpoundiog  sacred   truth,  as  expressed  in  tlie  original 

tongues,  have  usually  betaken    themselves   to  some  other 

braujoh  of  literary  pursuit,  such  as  history,  agriculture^  or 

finance.    We  trust,  therefore,  the  time  will  never  pome  when 

that  superficial  pangn&sis  so  eharaeteristic  of  the  present 

times,  and  so  frequently  recommended  to  us  by  our  neigh-  - 

bonrs,  will  take  the  place  of  a  system  of  clerical  instruction 

to  which  we  owe  so  much,  and  which,  humanly  speaking, 

has  rendered  the  Church  of  England  at  onpe  the  ornament 

and  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation. 

The  history  of  religious  controversy  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  has  illustrated  very  strikingly  the  paramount 
value  of  a  profound  erudition  in  the  clerical  members  of  our 
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Cbtircb.  The  standards  df  our  liattonal  faith  ha«e>  itt'  th0 
cnurse  of  that  period*  been  assailed  in  a  variety  of  ways^  aadi 
on  one  or- two  oocaaions,  by  writera  wlio  appealadi  in  ioppori 
of  their  opinions*  to  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  and  ini  partir. 
cular.to.the  import  of  the  language  employed  by  the  Greek 
faihera*  A  field  was  hereby  opened  for  learned  sLiU  and 
scholarship :  the  championa  accordingly  took  their  groondi 
and  plied  their  w.eapona  in  defence  of  their  respective  teneta 
or  assertions :  the  believer  against  tlie  infidel*  or  the  orthodaxt 
divine  opposed  to  the  heretic ;  and  it  is  itith  no  slight  emotion 
of  triumph  we  relate  that^  wherever  the  cause  «if  truth  haa 
been  connected  with  the  exercise  of  accomplished  leamittg^ 
the  victory  has  uniformly  remained  on  the  siM  of  the  Chnrch.' 
17he  system  of  education*  therefore*  which  has  produced  the 
Horsleys*  the  Marshes*  the  Middletons*  and  the  Magees  ef 
our  Establishment*  ought  not  to  be  tampered  with*  merriy 
to  make  way  for  an  empty  metaphysical  jargon*  or  for  inept 
discussions  on  sinking-funds  and  the  formation  of  worlds* 

The  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  is*  in  his  own  way»  m 
great  advocate  for  classical  learning*  and  is  not  unancceasfnl 
in  his. endeavours  to  point  out  ita  maniibld  uses  both,  as  a 
source  of  knowledge .  and  of  refined  enjoyment*  In  one  o& 
two  places,  indeed*  he  indulges,  in  sarcastio  obsenrationa  i» 
r^ani  to  mechanical  scholarship  and  verbal  stndy ;  but  he^ 
adds*  that  if  the  youth 

^  were  not  taught  to  adpire  the  Greek  and  Latin  purity,  it  is  to 
I'e  feared  that  our  own  languages*  such  as  they  are,  would  soon 
degenerate  instead  of  iipprovfng ;  that  the  standard  of  fine- writing 
would  be  lost,  and  that  an  inelegant  or  afi^ed  phraseology  would 
succeed.'*  ^*  If  the  notion  that  such  knowledge  ts"  net  necessary 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail,  we  shall^  soon  get  into  a 'flimsy  and 
saperficial  way  of  thinkiDg  and  writing*  and  our  reputation.  vu>  the 
republic  of  letters  will*  of  course^  sopn  dwindle  into  nothing." 

As  to  the  charge  of  being  mere  students  ofwords^  it  is.  evi- 
dently founded  op  a  view  of  human  wpakness*  which  is  but  too 
frequently  perceptible  in  every  pursuit  and  occupation  ef  life. 
It  applies  to  soienpe  a9.w.eU  as  to  litejratore,  to  theology,  and 
eveu  to  mathematics*  as  vtoll  as  to  thQ  labours  of  the  philo- 
logist. There  are  verbalists  in  every  study  and  in  every 
profession :  and  in  no  department  perhaps*  does  the  substi^ 
tution  of  words  for  things  go  fart^ei;  than  in  those  enquiries  in 
favour  of  which  the  men  of  ibis  age  are  sp  desirous  to  sup- 
plant all  elegant  literature*  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  observe 
that  he*  who,  in  perusing  the  sublime  and  thie  beautiful  of 
ancient  learning*  confines  his  attention  to  the  mere  structure 
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of  a  Terse^  or  the'reunding'ofia-seDtetiee,  wouM  make  tlo  great 
figure  in  ai^  other  tine  of^s^dyto  which  his  mind  might  be' 
dfTeeted.  Oteailw^  oki  the^  othef  hand;  will  never  be  restricted 
to  the  mere  mechaniftm  of  speech.  To  the  man  of  talents, 
langaage  net er  appears*  in* any  higher  Ifght-  than  that  of  an 
iastrament ;  and- he  uses'k  the  most  efficienftly  perhaps  when 
h&  pays  the  least  regard*  to  the  minutiae  of  its  stractnrCy  and 
to*  the  technicalities  of  Its  application. 

In  his  "  Historical  Acconnt  of  the  Greeks/'  Professor 
Dateeldiyides  the  whole  period  of  their  ex isttence,  as  inde- 
pendent tribes,  inta  four  ages,  denominated.  The  Rise  of  the' 
Greeks;  Tfa&  LibertT  of  the  Greeks;  The  Glory  ef  the 
Greeka ;  and  finally,  The  I>ecltne'  and  Fall  of  tiie  Greeks. 
The  first  of  these  ages;  comprehending  900  years,  terminates 
wkfa  the  destmctiott  of  IVoy^  the  second  ends  with  the  bat- 
tle'of  Mtoithon,  wbtcb  the  aatbor  describes  as  the  prelude  to 
Grecian  glory :  but  unless  this  glory  was  peribctly  indepen- 
dent of  freedom;  we  cannot  see  good  ground  for  the  distinc« 
tioff  which  characteriKes  the  second  and  third  epochs.  The 
Age  of  Glory  passed  away  with  the  Tbeban  ifpanrinondlis, 
and  If  as*  succeeded  by  the  last  era  of  the  Grecian  Common^ 
wealth;  that  namely,  which  came  to  a  close,  when  Mammius 
the  Rbman  Consol  destroyed  Corinth^  and  reduced  the  wfaofe 
ofGreece  into  the  form  of  a  province. 

Without  wishing  to  be  severe,  we  mast-  make  fi^ee  even' 
with  the  reputation  of  a  dead  man,  so  far  as-  to  declare  that 
this  "  historical  account"  is  the  most  meagre,  common-place, 
ill-written  essay  that  we  have  ever  happened  to  see  on  the 
same  subject.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  composition 
which  pervades  it,  we  give  the  following  sentence,  intended- 
by  the  author  to  set  forth  the  power  and  valour  of  the  Grecian 
states,  during,  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  their  Age  of  Glory. 
•*  llie  diiferent  invasions  of  the  Persians  aflbrded  the  Greeks 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  such  an  amazing  extent  of  abiKty 
and  vigour  as  could  scarcely  he  supposed  to  be  compatible 
with'  human  acquirements.'*  ft  there,  we  take  leave  to  ask, 
any  extent  of  ability  and  vigour  which  becomes  incompa" 
tibie  with  human  acquirement? 

•  We  are  next  conducted  to  certain  enquhies  into  the  origin 
of  government,  on  which  topic  we  hare  the  following  most 
original  and  felicitous  observations.  "  This  is.  a  subject  which 
is  of  the  ereatest  importance."  **  It  therefore  behoves  those 
in  a  particular  manner  who  aspire  at  a  liberal  education,  to 
beware  that  they  be  not  ignorant  upon  this  subject."  "  That 
niAD  is  a  social  animal  admits  of  no  doubj.  Wherever  mea 
are  fouad,  they  ano  generalfy.  found  in.  society,  whether  yoa 
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search  for  them  in  the  cold  regioDK  of  Nova  Zembia,  or 
within  tho  tropics^  still  they  are  found  to  assoeiato  together,^ 
^  We  have  already  remarked  thataatifMis  originally  were  found 
in  a  savage  or  unpolished  condition.  By  the  term  ariginaUy 
I  do  not  meap  to  go  back  to  the  times  before  the  Flood.  We 
have  such  an  obscure  knowledge  of  them,  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  enquire  into  them— nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we 
should.'*  **  As  man  is  a  rational,  as  well  as  a  social  animal, 
it  follows  that'  the  society  he  enters  into  will  be  guided  by 
the  dictfites  of  reason."  '*  If  every  individual  among  men 
were  solely  to  consider  his  own  proper  gratification,  es^clo-* 
sive  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  species,  he  would  be  no  better 
than  a  seneual  brute^    But  this  is  not  the  case." 

In  this  lofty  style  of  speculation  and  writing,  there  is  un^ 
folded  to  the  inquisitive  reader,  the  source  and  origin  of 
government.     Truism  follows    truism*    and  one  borrowed 
thought  succeeds  another  from  beginning  to  end  :  conveying* . 
we  will  admit,  information  suitable  enough  for  very  youpg 
boys,  supposing  they  were  excluded  from  all  means  of  accefs* 
to  Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  or  Archbishop  Potler'a 
Apliquities.  Next  in  oi'der  copie  the  institutions  of  liycuigusa 
the  Igws  and  government  of  Athens,  the  Courts  and  Magis* 
trates,  the  Colonies,  the  Oracles,  the  Priests,  the  Religion  find  . 
the  Festivals ;  which  are,  in  their  turn,  followed  by  Manners 
and  remarkable  Customs,  Situation  of  the  Athenian  Women 
Treatment  of  Sli^ves,  Olympic  Games,  and  the  Ptetalhlion. . 
all  taken  from  the  same,  or  similar  recondite  sources  as  those 
just  alluded  to. 

A  portion  of  the  twelfth  Lecture  is  entitled  ^*  Greciau 
Ei^orgy,"  a  topic  which  gives  occasion  to  a  few  very  sage  re« 
marks — noty  we  think,  taken  from  Potter.  The  author  informs 
us,  for  example,  that  the  Greeks  were  a  people  who  knew  the 
art  of  calling  forth  all  the  "  facnlties  of  the  human /raiM«," 
find  who  knew  how  to  engage  them  in  a  much  more  intense 
state  of  occupation  than  is  Known  in  these  latter  days :  and 
he  accounts  for  this  sharpness  and  unwearied  activity  of 
theirs,  upon  the  ingenious  hypothesis  that,  as  their  language 
was  a  good  deal  inverted,  they  were  compelled  to  exert  all 
their  attention  to  make  out  the  meaning'  of  whatever  was 
f^ddr^ssed  to  th^m  in  conversation. 

^I  shall  lOon  take  an  opportunity  of  shewing,*'  says  he,  **  that  the 
genius  and  structure  of  the  Greek  language  were  much  more  favour, 
able  to  (his  vigorous  exertion  of  the  human  mind  than  those  of  the 
modern  tongues — that  the  variety  of  its  arrangement  tended  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  till  the  end  of  the 
period,  when  truth  beamed  upon  his  mind  with  irr^istible  for?^  ) 
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whereas  the  mqdem  tongves,  wkkh  creep  along  %)oUh  a  hopping  and 
unconnected  paee^  dissipate  ike  rays  qf  conviction^  without  affecting 
the  miod  with  half  the  necessary  energy."  "  It  may  be  considered 
then/'  he  adds>  *'  as  a  certain  fact,  that  the  human  faculties,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  tuere  made  much  wore  off  if  I  may  so  speak,  than 
among  the  modems.  They  employed  the  talents  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  much  better  purpose  tlian  men 
now  do.  Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this.  The  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  were  one  prime  source  of  this  superior 
vigour  of  their  faculties,  the  stnicture  of  their  language  co-operated 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  exercise  of  their  bodies  effec. 
tually  joined  in  promoting  the  same  important  purpose." 

Now,  upon  this  theory  of  mental  acutencss,  (lie  Roman, . 
vrhose  language  was  still  more  complicated  and  varied  in  its 
arrangemcmt  than  that  of  the  Greek,  onght  to  have  been  by 
so  macfa  the  more  active  and  ingenious  of  the  two :  and  in 
modern  times,  the  German  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  infi- 
nitely cleverer  than  the  native  of  France,  the  tongue  of  the 
former  being  considerably  more  involved  in  its  structure  than 
that  used  by  the  latter.  On  the  same  principle,  too,  our 
indigenous  English  most  be  doll  dogs  indeed,  as  using  a- 
speech  which,  **  creeping  along  with  a  bopping  and  uncon* 
nected  pace,  dissipates  the  rays  of  conviction,  without  affect*  * 
iug  the  mind  with  half  the  necessary  energy."  The  reading 
of  Paradise  Lost,  and  Davidson's  Virgil,  may,  perhaps,  be 
attended  with  good  effects  in  rousing  the  latent  vigour  of  our 
faculties ;  or  perchance  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  where  the  meaning  is  wrapped  up  in  phrases 
sufficiently  obscure  and  enigmatical,  may  be  found  useful  in 
rejicuing  our  dormant  powers-from  a  premature  and  complete 
extinction.  Strange,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  learned 
Professor,  that  the  curious  mechanism  of  their  speech,  and 
tbeir  proneness  to  bodily  exercise  was  the  effect,  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  activity  which  he  extols  so  much  in  his  favou- 
rite Greeks  \ 

Proceeding,  in  the  course  of  his  Lectures,  to  the  *'  Polite 
Learning  of  the  Greeks,"  the  author  takes  occasion  to  draw 
freely  from  the  stores  of  bis  profound  and  original  reflection. 
He  undertakes  to  shew,  in  particular,  that  *'  man  is  en- 
dowed with  powers  and  faculties  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  animals,  and  that  we  are  distinguished  from  them  by  a 
variety  of  marks ;"  such  as  "  the  peculiarity  and  variety  of 
opr  features,  and  our  risibility  or  faculty  of  laughter.'^  He 
likewise  reminds  us,  that  "  if  men  had  been  framed  for  iiv- 
ing  in  a  solitary  manner,  they  would  have  felt  po  inclinutipii 
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to  converse  with  one  another;  and  if  tbey  tiadbeen  without 
reason  like  the  brnles,  they  could  not  have  dlstin^ished 
betwixt  right  and  wrong,  or  known  the  proper  subjects  of 
conversation.^*  **  Speech/'  he  farther  states,  "  is  tiiat  faculty 
by  which  we  can  communicate  to  others  what  passes  in  our 
own  minds,  and  it  ought  to  be  always  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  reason ;  for  if  we  allow  the  organs  of  speech 
to  move  at  random^  this  would  produce  nothing*  better  than 
the  inarticulate  sounds  uttered  by  the  other  animals."  Man- 
kind, he  sagely  remarks^  "  are  universally  found  to  be  pOiS- 
sessed  of  the  faculty  of  speech :"  **  indeed  witfaont  this 
power,  and  the  proper  use  of  it/  society  would  be  bat  a  poor 
and  insipid  eigoyment."  **  If,  says  he,"  "  all  nature  existed 
merely,  and  i^  at  tbe  same  time,  every  part  of  it  were  tdtt- 
stantly  without  energy,  or  action,  or  motion,  thefk  there 
would  be  no  employment  for  sentient  beings,  and  conse- 
quenUy  no  use  for  speech  or  language.  But  as  we'  perceive 
the  universe  to  be  not  less  remarkable  for  its  existence  tban 
for  the  motion  or  animation  with  which  it  abounds,  and  as 
language,"  &o.  8ce.  that  is,  as  there  are  not  only  things  but 
also  qualities  and  actions^  so  there  must  be  different  classes' 
of  words  to  denote  being,  energy,  and  operation.  This  dis- 
covery l4^s  the  learned  Professor  to  msike  some  remarks  on 
the  important  subject  of  grammar,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  are  as  meagre,  jejune,  trite,  and  tiresome  as  any  other 
pari  of  his  book.  In  fact,  they  are  a  mere  abridgment  of 
ib»  commonest  observations  to  be  found  In  tbe  most  common 
treatises  in  the  bands  of  school- boys. 

We,  however,  beg  leave  to  request  the  attention  of  our 
learned  readers  to  the  following  speculation  on  tenses ;— a 
subject,  we  own,  of  considerable  nieety,  and  involving  no 
small  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  and  which  has 
proved  the  occasion  to  many  shallow  grammarians  besides 
I'rofessor  Dalzel  of  speaking  and  writing  tbe  grossest  ab- 
surdities. To  do  justice  to  his  reasoning  we  give  it  at 
l90gth  and  in  his  own  words. 

**  If  the  energy  expressed  by  tbe  verb  coincides  with  the  present 
epoch,  then  the  present  tense  is  the  form  made  use  of;  as,  /  am 
sitikiiig  nutu  .*  that  is,  at  tliis  present  epocli.  If  the  energy  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  be  anterior  to  the  present  epoch,  then  a  past 
*  tense  is  the  form  made  use  of;  as  I  struck  or  did  strike.  If  the 
energy  expressed  by  the  verb  is  posterior  to  the  present  epoch, 
then  'the  tense  is  a  future  tense ;  as,  /  shall  or  will  strike.  Hut  an 
energy  is,  in  respect  of  time,  either  definite  or  indefinite.  If  it  is 
definite,  that  is,  if  it  happens  (who  ever  spoke  of  an  energy  A#m* 
jiCiiiii^  h  at  some  present  time  or  other^  or  at  any  present  time  \  if 
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it-bupiiew  «t  some  pust  t||ii9.or  otber,  oirat  any  pan  time ;  or  if  it 
hi^ppena  at  tooaa  future  tim?  Qt  other,  or  at  any  future  time ;  then 
the  tenaea  ej^preaAive  of  those  times  are  oalled  Aoristsw  As,  i 
strike^  i.  e«  I  alrike  at  any  present  time,  is  an  aoiist  of  the  present, 
&c.  &c. — Tlie  Greek  language  expresses  all  these  aorists  commo- 
diouslyy  withoat  any  circumlocutioo, — as  the  aorist  of  the  present 
^iXitf,  I  love :  the  aorist  of  tlie  past  tphXntra,  I  loved,  or  did  love : 
the  aorist  of  the  future  f^x^a^^  I  shall  or  will  love, — 

**  But,  if  the  action  or  energy  expressed  or  affirmed  be  restricted 
to  precise  epoch  of  time,  whether  present,  pasti  or  future,  then 
reference  must  be  made  either  to  the  beginning,  to  the  continua- 
tlbn,  or  to  the  perfection  of  that  action  or  energy,  which  produces 
I  ikree  dkfmdH  teiues  for  preteni  ime^  three  for  past  time,  and  aa 
/  many  lor  fiitoretime.  M  when  we  say  of  the  preaent  I  am  begin* 
mnifUkknt^  lam  iaoingt  I  oai  done  with  kwing ;  of  the  past/mw 
kiguudagiolom^  Iwaslomngf  Itmu  dona  mUh  kning:  and  of  the 
ftHVIs^  /  lAatt  fe  beginning  to  kve^  J  skaU  be  ioving,  I  shall  be 
doaa  vdik- loving.  In  each  of  these  times  we  call  one  (one  what,?) 
the  Inaptive,  another  the  Extended,  and  a  third  the  Perfect.^' 

**  But  we  ane  not  to  expect  iaaoy  language  separate  forma  with- 
out a  circumlocution  for  all  these  tenses.    The  Greek,  however, 
will  be  fouud  roost  complete  in  this  respect,    ^a^im,  I  love,  is  an 
aorist  of  the  present :  ^»Xi«  is  likewise  used  indefinitely  to  signify 
ah  inaptive  present,  and  is  I  am  beginning  to  love :  .^xiv  is  likewise 
an  extendeu  preaent,  and  is  I  am  loving  :  But  the  present-perfect 
IS  vf^vita  1  am  done  with  loving. — With  respect  to  the  three  defi- 
nite past  tenses,  the  analogy  is  the  same:  and  ifiXt*»aignifie»  I  waa^ 
beginning  to  love;  ifiXtvy  is  likewise,  I  was  loving;  but  tin^^nm^w^ 
islwaa^  done  with  loving*    Whieh  last  is  in  the  same  ratio  to. 
i^iAm»  1  am  loving,  aa  m^iXwia,  I  am  done- ivith' loving  ia  to  fiXmr 
I  am  loving.'^ 

-  In  esGoae  for  this  most  contemptible  drivelling,  we  are 
williog  to  believe  that  the  Professor  did  not  write  it  at  all » or 
at  least  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  printed.  The 
Editor,  his  son,  though  certainly  not  one  of  the  &£$  'Ax^tA/Vi 
faa&  unqucstioaabiy  used  freedoms  with  this  portion  of  the 
manuseript>  in  the  prosecution  of  his.  endeavours  to  prepare 
for  the  publio  eye  what  "never  was  intended  for  publication, 
and  received  no  preparation  whatever  with  that  view/' 
Throughout  the  above  remarks  the  notion  of  time  it  is  obvi- 
ous, is  confounded  with  that  of  actum  or  energj,  whence  we. 
have  the  absurd  expression  extended  present,  where  the  aur 
thor  evidently  means  nothing  more  than  a  continuance  of  the 
state  or  action  denoted  by  the  verb.  It  is  the  same  confu- 
sion of  ideas  too,  which  has  led  him  to  enumerate  three  <&/E- 
ttite  tenses  for  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  re^ 
spectively,  at.  the  very  momeat  he  describes  two  out  of  every 
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three  as  mere  aorists.    And  who  that  has  read  a  single  page 
of  Greek  with  attention  would  have  translated  wKpiXnica  /  am, 
done  with  loving  ?    The  present-perfect  tense  in  verbs  de- 
noting state  or  feeling,  expresses,  as  every  one  knows,  that 
the  state  or  feeling  in  qaestion  has  subsisted  previously,  and 
up  to  the  very  moment  the  term  expressive  of  it  is  employed 
by   the  speaker;  without,   however,  giving  any  intimation 
that  it  has  ceased,  or  that  it  is  about  to  cease.     On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  present-perfect,  or»  as  it  is  more  conun<mly 
called,  the  preter- perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  a  state»  or 
habit,  or  sentiment  of  tlie  mind,  it  is  to  be  inferred  thi^t  ibe 
habit,  or  sentiment,  or  state  or  impression  spoken  of*  stiJl" 
continues  in  full  activity :  and  on  this  principle,  the  preterite 
comes  to  have  the  same  import  with  the  present  tense,  and-  i 
is  even  said  by  supeificial  gprammarians  to  be  used  insiaad  tof 
the  present.     For  example,   when  St.  John  says  iv  rwm 
lyywKaixBTf  rm  aydirjiif  x.  r.  X.     '*  In  this  we  have  known  the 
love,"  &c.  his   meaning  evidently    is   that^   from   the  fact 
which  he  mentioiis,  all  men  kno^  at  present,  and  all  men  will 
hereafter  know,  the  love  of  Christ  in  laying  down  his  life  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.     How  ridiculous  would  it  sounds 
were  we  to  render  the  above  passage,  ''  in  this,  we  haxe 
done  knowing »"    Again,  when  Homer,  speaking  of  Jupiter, 
describes  him  as  raii.ins  woX^oio  riruKrai,  he  does  not  insinuate 
that  the  god  is  done  with  being  the  arbiter  of  war ;  but,  4MI 
the  contrary,  that  he  is,  and  that  be  will  still  continue  to 
be,  the  sovereign  ruler  in  all  such  matters.    When  Ovid,  ido^ 
in  the  well  known  verse  asserts  of  the  magpies,  that  •   '  i 

^  Nunc  quoque  inalitibus  facundia  prisca  remansitf* 

so  far  from  stating  that  their  loquacity  has  ceased,  he  evi"- 
dently  intends  to  sny  that  they  still  prate  as  much  n»  ever, 
and  that  they  will  contiue  to  prate  as  long  as  they  exists 
When  indeed  the  verb  expresses  an  action^  the  use  bfthe 
preter-perfect  denotes  that  the  action  is  performed,  and  ccm^ 
sequently,  by  inference,  that  the  agent  has  eeased*  to  Ofct. 
For  instance  riTv(pa,  X^^s,  7^(a^,  I  have  struck,  I  have 
spoken,  I  have  written,  are  expressions  equivalent  to  I  have 
'aone  striking,  speaking,  writing;  because  the  very  words  of 
themselves  denote  completion  of  the  act  performed,  and  oon<* 
sequently  imply  cessation  from  action.  To  say  the  best,  then. 
Professor  Dalzel  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  his  examples ; 
for  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  phrase  "  I  have  loved*' 
cannot  import,  directly,  the  cessation  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  it,  any  more  than  re^xa,  I  have  died,  could  mean 
I  have  done  with  dying,  and  therefore  I  am  alive« 
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Bat  we  have  devoted  too  tnnch  time  to  a  mere  trifle ;  nor 
can  we  recompense  the  reader  by  bringing  forward  from  the 
two  volumes  before  as,  a  single  philological  remark  worthy 
of  bis  attention.    We  never,  indeed,  travelled  over  ground 
so  atterlv  barren  and  uninviting.     No  flowers  of  learning,  no 
stores  of  metaphysical  ingenuity  reward  our  toil  at  any  step 
of  our  progress.    All  is  beaten,  common,  withered,  and  ob- 
solete^-the  mere  gatherings  and  gleanings  of  a  second-rate 
grammarian,  expressed,  too,    in  very   inelegant    language. 
We  cf|Diiot  venture  to  follow  the  author  through  the  "  Polite 
Literature "  of  the  Greeks  any  farther,  nor  attempt  to  give 
any  account  of  his  trite  sayings  on  the  Fable  of  the  Iliad,  nor 
on  tlie  Life  and  Character  of  Homer,  nor  on  Statius,  Silius 
Itakcus,  Luoan,  Tressino>  Camoens,   Ariosto,  Tasso,  Vol- 
taire^  Glover,  Wiikie.     Our  courage  is  not   equal   to   aii 
abridgement  of  his  observations  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  on  the 
Unities^  Tragedy,  Greek  Chorus,  Comedy  ;  because  we  have 
road  the  whole  ten  times  over  in  other  books,  better  written, 
and  not  half  so  long.    We  have  the  same  thing  to  say  of  his 
Remarks  on    Lyric    Poetry,   Pindar,    Anacreon,    Sappho, 
Horace,  and  the  English  Lyric  Poets*     Uis  Life  and  Doc- 
trines of  Socrates  are  tiresome  in  the  eKtreiile ;  so  are  his  Dis- 
quisitions on  Taste,  Criticism,  Aristotle,  Dionysius  of  Hali^ 
carnassus,  Horace,  Longinus,  Vida,  Scaliger,  Vossius,  Boi- 
lean.  Pope. 

The  Historical  Sketch  of  the  '*  Revival  of  Greek  Leaminn: 
in  Europe'  is  the  best  part  of  the  second  volume — meagre, 
no  doubt,  and  defective,  but  such,  still,  as  might  prove  useful 
in  tlie  hands  of  boys  at  school.  This  is  more,  however,  than 
we  can  say  for  a'*  Lecture  on  the  British  Constitution,"  given 
in  ike  form  of  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work  ;  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  six  out  of  every  ten  boys  on  the  first  form 
of  any  of  oar  large  schools  could  write  a  better  Essay  on  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  and  get  no  praise  for  it  when 
done.     It  is  truly  a  poor  aifair  in  every  point  of  view. 

From  the  respect  whicb  we  have  hitherto  entertained  for 
Professor  Dalsel,  we  are  sorry  that  this  work  has  appeared, 
for  it  cannot  fail  materially  to  lower  his  character,  both  as  a 
man  of  talents  and  of  literature,  wherever  it  shall  happen  to 
be  read.  Deep  research  and  laboured  composition  were  not, 
we  grant,  at  all  necessary  in  compiling  Lectures  for  boys ; 
but  there  are  numerous  littlenesses  as  well  as  a  common  place 
cast  of  thinking  throughout  the  whole  performance  into 
which  a  man  of  any  mind  would  never  have  fallen,  and 
from  the  imputation  of  which  the  character  of  the  Professor 
would  probably  have  escaped,  had  uot  his  son  unrortunntely 
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printed  his  manuscripts.  A  popular  teacher  has  many  ad- 
vantages  in  point  of  reputation  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  boys 
vfho  have  long  sitten  at  his  feet  take  a  pride  in  extolling 
him :  their  own  importance  is  to  a  certain  extent  measared 
by  his  fame ;  and  they  boast  of  their  master  much  on  the 
same  princi|^e  that  they  boast  of  the  city  t>r  country  where 
they  were  bom,  as  having  finer  buildings  or  finer  scenery 
than  any  other.  They  blow  and  puff  to  keep  up  the  glory 
of  an  instructor  as  they  do  to  keep  in  the  air  the  soap- 
bubbles  which  they  have  created  with  thek  breath  ;  aiid  the 
glory  and  the  bubble  have  often  been  found  to  have  Itn  ex* 
istence  equally  secure  and  permanent — the  boys  cease  to  puff 
and  each  falls  and  bursts^  If,  however,  a  favourite  master 
should  escape  this  destiny  before  death,  an  injudicious  r^la-^ 
tive,  it  appears,  may  bring  it  upon  him  when  be  is  oold  in 
his  grave. 
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The  empire,  whose  name  forms  the  subject  of  tlie  above 
title  page,  is  so  little,  or  so  superficially  known  to  Euro* 
peans,  that  we  opened  the  volume  before  us  with  something 
like  eagerness.  The  entertaining  account  whidi  Coptiiitt' 
Symes  published  upwards  of  twenty  years  ego  of  his  embassy 
to  the  court  of  Ava,  though  it  entered  but  slightly  into 
details  concerning  the  Burmhan  government  and  people,' 
yet  told  us  sufficient  to  create  a  strong  desire  for  further  and 
more  accurate  information.  All  curiosity  of  this  sort,  this 
work  of  Captain  Cox*s  seems  to  have  been  contrived  almost 
purposely  to  disappoint.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  account 
of  transactions  which  iiappeaad  about  twenty-five  yeard 
since ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  immediately  following  th€^ 
embassy  of  Captain  Symes.  When  Captain  Symes  was  in 
Ava,  the  country  was  only  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  eflects  of  long  and  destructive  civil  wars ;  and  we  should 
particularly  have  desired  to  know  what  the  state  of  Che 
country  is  at  the  present  time,  now  tliat  a  long  peace  wilt 
have  exhibited  its  resources  under  a  more  favourable  state 
of  things :  hopes  which  cannot  of  course  be  gratified  in 
Captain  Cox  s  book.  In  the  second  place^  it  is  a  posthumous 
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work»  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  intended  by  its 
autlior  for  the  public  eye.  The  consequence  is,  that  na 
other  particulars  are  set  down,  at  least  the  exceptions  are  so 
few  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  but  suoh  as  were  personal 
to  the  writer,  or  immediately  connected  with  the  business 
upon  which  he  was  sent.  And  although  many  of  these  are 
sufficiently  curious,  and  most  of  them  characteristic  of  the 
silly  vanity,  and  absurd  pretensions  which  all  the  eastern 
nations,  not  less  than  the  court  of  Amarapoorah,  invariably 
display  in  their  diplomatic  policy,  yet  there  is  in  the  volume 
before  us  sadly  too  much  of  this  subject*  If  there  is  any 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  Captain  Cox's  nanrative,  as  to 
tliis  particular  subject  of  national  manners,  it  is  that  our 
own  government  in  the  East  is  just  as  absurd  and  childish  in 
its  silly  jealousy  respecting  precedency,  and  the  forms  of 
court  etiquette,  as  any  of  the  ignorant  governments  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

But    the    greatest    fault    of    all    in    the    work    before 
as    is,    that   to   a    reader   who    has    not    read    Captain 
Symes*s  book,  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible.     Not  only  are 
we  left  in  ignorance  of  the  objects  of  the  embassy,  so  that 
the  reader  continues  in  the  dark  as  to  the  why  and  the 
wherifare  of  all  that  he  is  told,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  ;  but  even  the  very  language,  in  which  events  are 
described,  is  unexplained.     We  hear  of  whoonghees,  and 
mb^e  whoonghees,  and  may  boons,  and  ray  whoons,  and  sere* 
dog^cf,  and  ever  so  many  other  barbarous- sounding  appella* 
tions ;  and  the  whole  pith  of  tlie  story  commonly  depends 
upon  the  respective  ranks  of  these  several  functionaries :  but 
^o  they  are,  or  what  they  are,  the  reader  is  left  to  mako 
out  for  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  is  able.    All  these, 
and, many  other  causes  of  confusion  might  easily  hate  been 
obviated  by  a  few  brief  notes  appended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  witli  no  other  learning  than  the  editojr  might  have 
apquired  by  looking  through  Captain  Symes's  book  ;  but  as 
it  is,  we  must  warn  our  readers,  that  except  tliey  possess  the 
last  mentioned  work,   this   before  us  will  be  completely 
devoid  both  of  interest  and  amusement    It  is  only  as  a  sup- 
plement to  Captain  Symes*s  embassy  (which  in  point  of  tmt 
the  mission  of  Captain  Cox  really  was)  that  the  volume 
before  us  possesses  any  value  whatever ;  and  such  was  the 
n^it  of  that  work,  that  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  still  able 
to  reflect  a  fair  portion  of  interest  even  upon  the  volume 
now  under  our  hands,  which  we  are  compelled  to  say  is  in 
itself  as  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  a  performance  as  could 
well  be  presented  to  the  public. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  make  an)-  extracts  from  Captafn 
Cox*s  narrative,  it  will  be  useful  to  ^ay  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  country  to  which  H  refers,  and  the  objects  (as  we 
presume)  of  the  mission  upon  which  he  was  sent ;  and  for 
these  particulars  we  must  take  down  the  book  to  which  we 
have  already  more  than  once  alluded.  Captain  Symes  is  not 
very  copious  in  the  information  which  be  conveys  about 
matters  which  did  not  fall  under  his  immediate  hand,  but 
what  he  does  say  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

Next  to  China,  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  or  more  properly 
the  Burmhan  empire,  holds  the  first  rank  among  eastern 
nations,  whether  we  consider  its  power  or  natural  advan* 
tages.  In  the  former  respect  it  is  formidable  only  to  eastern 
nations :  to  our  dominions  it  cannot,  of  course,  threaten  any 
danger.  The  people,  however,  of  the  Burmhan  Peninsula 
are  tl^e  bravest  and  most  active,  and  most  intelligent  of  any 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  llieir  religion  w  that  of 
Boodha,  and  consequently  they  are  not  divided  into  oasts* 
like  their  neighbours  the  Hindoos.  In  the  time  of  Captain 
Symes,  when  they  were  only  beginning  to  recover  from  a  long 
continuance  of  civil  wars,  their  population  was  estimated  at 
17,000,000 ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  probably  very  greatly 
more  naraerous ;  for  the  government  our  author  describes  as 
mild,  and  the  soil  was  capable  of  sustaining,  even  according 
to  their  own  modes  of  cultivating  it,  almost  any  increase. 

It  is,  however,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  that  Ava  is 
more  especially  deserving  of  the  attention  of  our.  own 
government.  No  country  whatever  in  the  East  either  pos- 
sesses or  offers  the  same  advantages  for  trade.  Great  Britain 
Eossesses  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Barm- 
ans  the  eastern.  Now  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
Cape  Cormorin,  the  whole  range  of  our  continental  territory, 
there  is  not  a  single  harbour  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a 
vessel  of  500  tons  burtlien ;  it  is  an  unbroken  line  of  exposed 
shore,  where  ships  must  ride  in  open  roads.  Bot  Ava  com- 
prehends within  her  comparatively  small  extent  of  coast 
three  excellent  ports ;  Negrais,  one  of  the  Bnest  harbours  hi 
the  East,  Rangoon,  and  Mergui,  each  of  which  is  almost 
equally  convenient,  and  any  one  of  which  is  infinitely  ttppt^ 
rior  to  the  river  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  only  port  in  our  pos- 
session within  the  bay.  This  last  is  valuable  to  us,  as  the 
only  harbour  which  we  possess  in  those  seas,  otherwise  it 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  as  intricate  ami  dangeroos 
an  entrance  as  any  that  is  known. 

Not  only  does  Ava  possess  the  finest  harbours,  and  tk 
best  situated  for  trade  of  any  eastern  nation,  but  it  possl^sses 
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•bo  the  floeftt  matarials  Ibr  ship  btulding  of  any  wtiao  in  Ike 
known  world*.  It  is  in  Pegae  that  those  foreata  of  teid^  ar0 
to  be  found,  whioh  render  Indian  bnilt  ships  the  moat 
valaabie  that  sail.  So  superior,  indeed »  both  in  resjpect  to 
quantity,  and  qualityr  is  the  timber  of  Pegne»  to  th^t  of  any 
other  part  of  India*  that  while  Madras  and  Calcutta  are 
entirely  supplied  with  this  commodity  from  Rangoon^  eren 
Bombay  finas  it  worth. while*  notwithstanding  its  nearness  to 
the  coast  of  Mali^ar^  to  import  annually  a  large  quantity  of 
pin&ks  from  .the  same  port.  The  government  of  Ava  i$ 
epltghtened '  enough  to  f4>preciate  perfisctly  the  adyantages 
whioh  these  circumstances  afford  for  commerce. 

'  *^'1tie' Burmhans/'  says  Csptsin  Symes,  **  sensible  of  the 
sidratttages  of  cwiimeroei  but  Inexpert  in  the  practice  of  it*  destiv 
ous  to  improve,  but  Hmaoauainted  with  theprinc^les  of  trade,  had 
of  laie  years  gtten  MertiUon  to  all  sects,  and  invited  strangera  of 
erety  bation  to  resort  to  their  ports;  and  beine  themselves  free 
IWmi  those  prejudices  of  osst,  which  shackle  their  Indian  nct^ 
hwtrsf'lhsy  permitted  (breigners  to  settle,  and  intermarry  among 

.  They  even  selected  foreigners  to  fill  public  employments 
in  the  departments  relating  to  trade,  and  It  w^s'in"con8e• 

^uence  oJT  this  policy  on  their  part,  that  Sir  John  Shore  sent 
laptain  Symes  upon  the  mission  which  he  brought  fd  so 
satisiactory  a  result. 

Tn  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  concluded  With' the 
govemi^ent  of  Ava,  it  was  agreed  that  all  goods  of  Europe, 
or  of  Britial{  manufacture,  should  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent^  in  the  otljier  clauses  of  the  treaty,  the  price  of  ao- 
dborage  an^  pilotage,  for  ships  of  every  rate  was  determined ; 
ike  fees, of  the  provincial  and  port  officers,  charges  for  ware- 
^ouse-Voom,  for  interpreters  and  clearance  were  accAirately 
defined ;  and  teak  timber,  to  us  by  far  the  most  valuable 
commodity  of  commerce  which  the  country  produces,  was 
ordered  to  pay  an  (td  vahrem  duty  of  fire  per  cent.,  at  what- 
ever port  it  miffht  be  exported.  An  instance,  however,  of 
the  just  view3  of  the  government,  on  commercial  policy,  anxi 
one  which  s^ewa  how  rightly  they  understood  the  interests  of 
th^  Burmhan  nation  in  particular,  occurs  in  the  firticles 
which  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  treaty. 

The  progress  made  in  the  art  of  ship-nuilding,  at  the  time 
when  Cmptain  Symes  visited  the  country /(17U5)  was  striking . 
and  rapid.     They  were  at  that  time  the  best  artificers  in  the 
Bast,  and  ships  oeold  be  built  at  Rangoon  for  one  third  less 
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cest  than  al  Caicattflt  and  at  not  mocfa  more  than  balf  or 
what  they  cost  at  Bombay.  Avrare  of  thete  ciroiauitances, 
the  Banhban  government  remitted  all  duties  on  cordage, 
canvass,  and  wrought  iron,  provided  these  articles  were 
brought,  bon&fidey  for  the  equipment  of  a  new  vessd ;  neither 
Were  the  port  charges  exacted  from  a  new  ship  wben  sailing 
6n  her  first  voyage.  *To  take  this  single  example  alone :  a 
people  who  can  build  as  fine  ships  as  smy'in  the  world,  and 
who  Understand  the  proper  use  that  ought  to  be  made  of 
them,  may  tiot  fee  a  learned  people,  and  they  may  be  im- 
ineried  in  retigious  error,  but  tliey  are  removed  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  character  of  barbarians ;  and  certainly  if 
we  do  not  cultivate  relations  of  commerce  and  amity  with 
ihcoi,  it  is  either  our  fault  or  our  misfortune. 

The  people  of  the  Indian  seas  ofTelr  an  almost  boundless 
market  for  our'  manuiactures  and  irade ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  little  more  is  required  than  some  modiCicaiions 
of  our  own  commercial  and  colonial  policy^  to  reuder  it  as 
valuable  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made.  \Vith  respect  to 
China  and  Japan,  there  are  limits  placed  to  commercial  en* 
tierprize  arising  from  the  absurd  and  impracticable  preju- 
dices of  their  governments  on  the  sobject  of  foreign  inter- 
course. But  in  the  csl&e  of  the  blands  of  th^  Indian  Archi^ 
f'lelugo,  all  that  seems  io  be  required,  in  order  to  draw  from 
liehi  the  advantages  ^hich  they  ma^  be  m\ide  to  afford,  is 
s(Hiie  relaxation  of  tlie  almost  barbarous  regtriations  with 
which  our  trade  to  India  has  hitherto  been,  and  stiti  conti- 
l^ues  (u  he  shackled.  As  to  the  Burmbatt  empire,  it  seems 
io  have  been  subject  to  such  frequent  and  violent  revolutions 
that  it  is  perhaps  not  safe  to  judge  bf  what  its  state  now  is, 
frqm  what  it  was  twenty  y^ars  ago ;  but  assuredly  if  the  priu* 
ciples  upon  which  it  is  at  this  time  governed  be  not  very 
greatly  altered  indeed,  from  those  which  appear  to  have 
guided  its  cod  noils  dt  the  time  when  Captain  Symes  and  our 
author  visited  the  country,  nothing  bdt  some  fault  on  the  part 
of  our  government  in  the  East  can  be  tlie  catise,  if  we  do  not 
reap  some,  at  least,  of  the  benefits  which  tlie  favourable  dis- 
positions both  of  tlie  people  and  their  rufers  held  out  to  com* 
mercial  enterprize.  In  1795  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
Ava,  from  the  British  settlements,  amomited  to  about 
}34,000/. ;  this  was  before  any  understanding  as  to  commerce 
had  been  entered  into  between  them  and  us ;  What  it  has 
)>een  since  we  possess  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  we 
^really  fear  it  has  not  increased  ii^  proportion  either  to  wut 
wants,  or  to  the  fhcilities  which  Captain  Symes's  treaty  might 
have  allowed  us  to  hope. 
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Whi^fi  tills  oflkdr  left  Ike  coantry,  od  his  retarn  to  Bengal, 
all  the  solid  and  substantial  objects  of  his  mission,  appeared 
to  have  been  accomplished.  Some  regulations  of  detail  re- 
mained to  be  adjusted,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  arrange' 
them,  and  to  secure  the  advantages  already  conceded  that 
Capt.  Coil  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Ava  in  the  following 
year,  in  the  same  capaoitv  as  his  predecessor.  Although  there 
is  no  reason  to  isuppose  tnat  the  treaty  which  Captain  Symes 
concluded  had  been  revoked,  it  is  however  pretty  evident 
that  his  successor  was  disappointed  in  whatever  further  ob- 
jects he  was  instructed  to  obtain.  A  very  large  portion  of 
Captain  Co3l*s  book*  and  all  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  history  of  his  mission,  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
quarrels  which  he  was  forced  to  undergo  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  a 
sovereign  power.  At  one  time  he  is  made  to  wait  at  a  gate 
which  ought  to  have  been  immediately  opened;  at  another 
he  is  made  to  take  off  his  shoes  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
dlowed  to  wear  them  ;  now  we  are  involved  in  a  negociation 
between  him  and  a  whonghee,  about  which  ought  to  call  first 
upon  the  other ;  and  in  all  these  and  a  thousand  similar 
debates  our  author  is  as  stiff  and  precise,  and  as  grave,  and 
indignant  as  he  could  have  been  had  he  been  educated  for  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Burmhans  persist  in  regardr 
ing.oar  eastern  envoys  as  the  representatives  not  of  a  sever* 
eign  prince,  but  a  subordinate  and  delegated  aulbority ; 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  all  they  are.  Besides  this  they 
knew  very  well  that  Captain  Cox  was  merely  an  inferior  of- 
ficer, and  iiot  a  person  of  any  rank  in  our  army,  as  unques- 
tionably a  person  with  such  high  pretensions  ought  to  have 
been.  He  appeared  among  iliem  with  no  sort  of  splendour, 
DO  «aite,  nor  any  of  those  appendages  of  power  which  eastern 
nations  areaouusti^ed  to  consider  as  the  most  substantial 
part  of  greatness.  Captain  Symes  mentions  that  when  the 
court,  which  had  been  convened  to  grabt  him  an  audience^ 
broke  up,  it  was  calculated  that  50,000  people  quitted  Ama- 
rapoorab,  in  the  train  of  the  several  great  officers  of  state, 
who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion.  He  himself  saw  one  of' 
those  governors  o(  provinces,  who  was  returning  to  his 
charge,  by  water,  and  surrounded  with  boats,  filled  with  his 
followers,  to  the  number  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
men.  A  governm^it  of  this  character  may  be  excused  for 
making  some  little  demur  at  assembling  all  the  members  of 
the  state,  with  all  their  pageantry,  (for  such  their  customs 
appear  to  have  required)  in  order  to  give  a  royal  audiencb 
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to  plain  Captain  Cox>  of  the  Honourable  Bast  India  Com- 
pany's  Bengal  native  inrantry ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  real 
want  of  respect  which  the  appointment  of  such  an  embassy 
does,  in  fact»  indicate.  Either  onr  rulers  in  the  East  shonld 
send  ambassadors,  or  they  should  send  commercial  consols  ; 
but  to  send  individaals  of  the  rank  of  the  latter,  and  to  insist 
ppon  their  being  treated  with  ail  the  respect  and  magnifi- 
cence which  can  be  dne.only  to  the  former,  is  qoite  extrava- 
gant. If  the  Burmhans,  or  any  other  nation  pf  the  East  choose 
te  stand  out  upon  the  punctiiia  of  admitting  onr  governor 
ffeneral  to  the  same  rights  and  precedency  as  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  surely  oar  eastern  empire  is  great  enoan  to 
despise  the  indignity,  if  it  be  one*  Let  as  then  send  oat 
mere  con^ls  and  agents,  who  have  no  rank  to  support; 
who  can  take  off  their  shoes,  a  mile  off  if  it  be  necessary, 
and  kiss  the  hand  or  the  foot  indifferently,  of  any  who  wUI 
pay  them  in  proportion.  If  they  iU^truut  onr  agents  or  onr 
subjects,  that  is  another  matter ;  in  that  caae  we  possess  the 
means  of  teaching  the  surrounding  states  a  lesson  in  the  law 
of  nations,  which  will  be  much  more  intelligible  and  efiica- 
cions  than  the  means  which  Captain  Cox  resorted  to,  of 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  house  tiU  he  became  so  bilious  that 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  affect  a  sniklnesa  and  indigna* 
tion  which  he  did  not  feel. 

But  however  we  do  not  wish,  nor  are  we  indeed  suflScieBtly 
informed,  to  dissert  farther  upon  this  subject;  all  we  hope  is, 
that  the  attention  of  onr  government  at  home  may  he  drawn  to 
the  sulyect ;  and  that  the  management  of  whatever  measores 
they  may  think  it  expedient  to  adopt,  with  a' view  to  the  for* 
therance  of  our  commercial  interests,  among  the  people  and 
states  by  whom  our  Indian  possessions  are  snrronnded^  will 
at  least  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  £ast  In- 
dia Company ;  whoi  we  own,  seem  to  os,  a  body  of  men  as 
unfit  to  conduct  the  policy  of  a  great  empire  as  any  who  oonld 
well  be  selected ;  for  narrower  or  more  selfish  views,  than 
those  by  whioh  they  seem  to  have  been  actuated  in  all  matters 
of  trade^  more  particularly,  would,  in  some  instances,  hardly 
be  found  even  among  the  Chinese.  But  it  is  time  to  present 
onr  renders  with  some  account  of  Mr.  Cox*s  book. 

He  remained  in, the  country  from  December  of  1796 
to  the  October  following ;  and  travelled  pretty  nearly  in  the 
track  of  Captain  Symes ;  that  is  te  say^  he  penetrated  to 
Amarapoorah  by  water^  and  what  exourskMis  he  made  by  land 
were  confined  to, the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Ran- 
goon river.  His  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  At  first  it  is 
to^rably  entertainiQg4    Afatteors  proceeded  smoothly  enoof^ 
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elating  the  first  month  or  two  of  our  author^s  residence ;  and  so 
long,  the  people  wer^  a  fine  race — their  rulers  polished  and 
hospitable^tbe  country  rich  and  fertile,  i^od  the  weather 
healthy  and  pleasant.  Soon,  however,  the  ml)e^-whonghee« 
4i)d  even  the  maywhoons,  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  shyness. 
Onr  author  would  not  be  treated  as  a  mere  British  officer,  or 
«Ten  as  the  representative  of  a  vice-royal  autherity ;  and  they 
on  the  other  hand  would  not  allow  him  any  other  rank — and 
from  this  moment  we  were  concerned  to  find  the  national 
l^haracter  completely  changed.  We  will  not  repeat  all  the  hard 
names  which  our  anthor,  at  the  latter  end  of  his  volume, 
heaps  upon  the  poor  Barmhans ;  we  only  wish  he  had  himself 
preserved  his  good  temper  and  philosophy ;  for  the  tone  of  the 
work  becomes  towards  the  conclusion  sadly  altered  for  the 
vorse.  And  not  only  the  tone,  but  the  matter;  for  it  becometf 
at  last  little  better  than  a  record  of  nonsensical  and  uninte- 
resting disputes  about  unintelligible  points  of  punctilio,  in 
which  it  wofild  be  difficult  to  say  which  side  was  most  absurd. 
After  deseribing  the  poirt  of  Rangoon,  which  seems  to  b^ 
admirable,  praising  the  soil,  and  the  clibfiate— admiring  the 
robustness  of  the  men  and  the  modesty  of  the  women  (this 
was  before  onr  author  had  acquired  that  fall  knowledge  of 
pihee  and  pacaan-whonghees,  whiph  he  afterwards  obtained) 
Captain  Cpx  proceeds  to  give  us  the  history  of  a  trial  by  or* 
deal,  at  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  almost 
immediately  after  his  aqrivai  ;-r-we  on)y  wish  some  such  sen* 
nible  plan  of  deciding  contending  daims  and  probabilities 
were  resorted  to  in  our  Court  of  Chancery ;  we  doubt  whether 
less  injustice  would  npt  be  inflicted  than  by  the  existiuj^ 
system. 

**  This  day  the  following  trial  by  ordeal  fook  place  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  an  accusation  of  adultery  against  a  native.  The  defen. 
dant  denying  the  charge,  the  principals,  witnesses,  and  court,  ad* 
jonrned  to  a  small  pagoda  withoif t  the  walls  of  the  towO)  when  all 
the  parties  were  solemnly  sworn  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Burm* 
ban  faith,  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  taken  down,  a^d  the 
deity  invoked  |^y  thcpfiest  to  judge  between  the  parties.  A  certain 
quantity  of  wax  was  weighed  in  two  eqi|#l  portionst  and  formed 
into  two  candles,  which  were  lighted  at  iheaaiqe  ii^tant.  One  was 
lield  by  the  plaintiff,  the  other  by  the  defendant ;  ai^d  the  hqlder  of 
the  candle  whioti  first  burnt  out,  was  adjudged  iq  hay:e  sworn 
f^ely,  and  of  course  lost  the  cau^,  and  would  be  sei^teaoed  to  pay 
^he  costs  of  the  suit,  amounting  to  four  huadred  tjeals,  and 
damages  three  hundred  ticids.  In  this  case  the  defendant's  candle 
hfumt  out  first,  when  the  people  gave  a  shout,  and  the  plaintiff's 
^iendS|  having  previously  prepared  a  band  of  music  and  dancef^ 
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they  exhibited  before  the  people.  This  much  only  I  have  been 
able  to  authenticate ;  whether  the  woman  is  liable  to  be  re|)u4iated, 
or  whetlier  there  are  any  variations  in  the  fineSy  I  have  not  as  yet 

ascertained.*'    P.  14. 

•  < 

,  After  leaving  Rangooiii  oar  author  proceeded  by  vater  ap 
to  Amarapoorah ;  near  Banargoong,  he  visited  some  wells  of 
oaphtba,  which  appear  to  be  valuable  and  productive.  It 
forms  the  principal  commodity  of  the  town,  there  being  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  it  upwards  of  400  wells,  the  average  net 
profit  of  each  of  which  was  1200  sicca  rupees.  The  average 
produce  of  each  well  was  estimated  at  l^S^dtbs.  avoirdupoise. 
The  oil  is  a  genuine  petrpleum,  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  coal  tar^  or  rather  being  actually  the  self-same  thing.  Our 
wonder  is,  as  to  the  use  to  which  such  enormous  quantities  of 
this  commodity  are  put  by  the  nation. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  Captain  Cox's  ac<^ 
count  of  bis  presentation  at  court,  which  is  uninteresting 
enough,  and  in  substance  contains  only  a  repetition  df  what 
Captain  Symes  has  related ;  the  following  detail,  however,  of 
an  interview  which  he  had  with  one  of  the  wboonghees*, 
tliQugh  long  is  characteristic,  and  will  perhaps  enter- 
tain our  readers.  The  gravity  with  which  the  whoongbee,  at 
the  end  of  the  conference,  requests,  as  the  greatest  hivour  by 
which  pur  author,  or  his  government,  could  oblige  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Burmhans,  that  he  would  procure  for  his  Majesty 
one  of  Gaudema's  teeth*  has  a  very  comic  effect 

**  About  two  p.  M.,  the  whoonghce  came  over  in  his  own  war-boat, 
attended  by  two  gilt  and  severalother  war-boats.  When  he  landed 
he  was  precede4  by  his  sword-bearer,  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  gown, 
silk  lungee,  a  large  broad-briinmed  white  hat,  with  a  large  Burmhan 
sword  on  his  shoulder,  the  scabbard  black,  ornamented  with  gold 
filagree  work,  the  handle  grasped  in  both  his  hands ;  and  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  swaggering  kind  of  antic  step.  The  whoongbee  was 
dressed  in  a  green  velvet"  robe  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  fillet 
handkerchief  on  his  head,  the  same  as  in  die  morning,  and  over  it  a 
large  broad-bn'mmed  French  black  hat  edged  with  scolloped  French 
gold  lace,  a  silk  lungee,  with  Burmhan  sandals  on  his  feet ;  over  his 
head  was  carried  a  large  gilt  chatta,  and  his  retinue  following  with 
the  various  insignia  of  his  office  and  rank,  dressed  in  their  state 
coats.  As  he  passed,  my  guard  presented  their  arms  when  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  platftjpiii^  he  took  off  his  sandals,  as  a  compli- 

*  Ttie  whongheen  are  the  chief  mtnUtisri  of  ftiite,  Captain  Symcit  iuforms  qs, 
tnd  nexi  iu  rank  to  the  piiiices  of  ibe  bloucj.  The  e»tabr»lH'il  number  is foor,  «m1 
(.beve  form  the  gniat  rtiuucil  ut  tlie  nation ;  ihey  issue  mandates  to  the  majrwhomia 
or  viceroys  of  pruviiice» ;  an<i  in  fuel  govern  lb«  einpire«  subject  alwajn  Ui  the 
pleasure  of  the  King,  whos»ewi|l  is  ab«olule. 
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raent ;  I  did  99^  wear  jpy  ahoee^  I  received  him  trljen  he  o^oemled . 
the  platlbm^ ;  we  then  aliook  hands,  and  I  led  him  to  a  chair  placed 
H  the  north  end  of  the  room ;  tl^en  seated  myself  in  a  chair  on  the 
qwjtern  side,  about  tliree  yard^  from  him,  so  that  he  was  on  my 
rjight  hapd  ;*every  o^^e  else  were  seated  01^  die  floor.'*     P.  157. 

After  sone  ibtroductory  conversation  and  refreshments,, 
onr  anfhor  shewed  bis  highness  varioas  curiosities ;  snch  as  a ' 
roicroseope,  a  camera  obscura,  a  clock,  telescope,  and  other 
similar  instraments  ;  and  shortly  after  presented  him  with  a 
pair  of  handsome  eold  mounted  pistols.  The  whoonghee  was 
not  behind  in  courtesy. 

**  He  accepted  them  with  much  satisfketion,  and  gave  them  Co 
one  of  hia  reiatsottB  to  take  caire  of.  He  then  made  the  sword.* 
bearers  bring  him  several  of  his  swords ;  he  chose  out  one,  and 
presented  it  to  me  wi^h  his  own  hands.  The  soabbavd  9^d  hilt 
were  plated  with  gold ;  and  as  he  presented  it,  he  said  the  gold  is 
pave  and  weighed  twenty -fiire  ticals,  but  he. did  not  mention  the 
gold  to  enhance  its  valne ;  it  was  to  be  valued  for  the  temper  of  the- 
blade,  which  he  had  proved  00  numbers  of  (heenemjes  of  his  coun- 
tiy*  He  said  it  was  to  be  further  valued,  as  it  was  die  first  sword 
of  the  kind  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry ;  and,  that  no  other  sub- 
ject in  the  Biirmhan  dominiens  was  allowed  to  carry  such  a  sword. 
Bol  I  might  carry  it.  and  if  any  one  asked  me  by  what  authority  I 
did  so,  1  shpuld  say  the  mhee  whoonghee  had  given  it  me.  He  de- 
sired I  would  keep  it  for  his  sake,  and  transmit  it  to  my  son,  to  re* 
main  in  my  family  as  a  memento  of  his  friendship.  Of  course  I 
made  suitable  acknowledgments  for  this  venr  strong  ipaijc  of  bis  at- 
tention. During  this  conversation,  his  officers  were  employed  in 
regaling  themselves  with  tea  and  olfee,  and  demoUshing  the  cakes 
and  sweet-meats,  which  they  completely  finished.  After  some  pause, 
he  introduced  a  request  lie  had  to  make  in  the  following  dizscourse ; 
He  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  bad  people  at  Mergin,  whose 
tricks  he  had  fbnnd  out,  and  had  ordered  a  number  to  be  put  to 
death  a  few  days  ago.  His  majesty^  he  ^aid,  has  intrusted  me  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  re* 
port  to  him  a  criminal  whom  I  have  condemned,  t  observed  that 
the  end  of  all  government  was  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  harmony  with* 
4rat  the  inflexible  administration  of  justice,  f  Vou  see,^  Md  be, 
f  that  I  am  a  great  man,  invested  with  great  power,  and  acknow- 
Jellied  first  subject  if|  ni#  Burmhan  majesty *«  dominions :  yet  me  ha^ 
his  majesty  setit  m  considecable  journey  down  the  rWer  to  receive 
and  visit  you  according  to  your  wish«  Hence  is  proved  how  high 
a  regard  his  majesty  has  for  tlSe  English  nation.'  His  Burmhan  n\a- 
jesty  neither  wakits  gold  or  jeWls,  or  any  kind  of  riches,  but  there 
is  one  thing  which  he  prizes  above  all  earthly  treasures,  and  which 
he  hopes  to  obtain  through  tlie  Yriendship  of  the  Govemor-Generai ; 
you  must  therefore  proipise  n^e  to'  use  all  your  influence  yir|th  h^n 
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that  his  majesty *8  wishes  may  he  gratified.  Some  yeara  ago  his  ma* 
jesty  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Candy,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  toodi  of  Gaudema  which  is  deposited  in  the  principal  pagoda  ot 
Ceylon.  The  king  of  Cnndy  returned  htm  for  answer,  that  he  was 
prevented  from  sending  it  by  the  disturbances  between  the  Dutch 
apd  English ;  but  he  has  since  written  to  his  Rurmban  maje^,  that 
t^e  English  have  conquered  all  the  Dutch  settlements  df  Ceylon, 
and  that  he  is  ready  to  send  the  tooth  by  the  first  safe  opportunity. 
Now  his  majesty  is  determined  to  send  Gunneva,  the  governor  of 
Rangoon,  as  his  ambassador  to  Calcutta,  and  he  wishes  that  you 
shotud  send  some  person  with  him  and  write  to  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, so  that  he  may  be  properly  received,  and  have  every  assistance 
towards  obtuning  this  toodi.  I  told  him,  that  it  was  a  nrie  with  us 
never  to  promise  what  we  were  not  sure  of  being  aUe  to  per* 
form  j.  that  the  king  of  Candy,  although  our  good  ally,  was  an  inde* 
pendent  prince;  it  therefore  depended  solely  on  him  to  grant  his 
Burrohan  majesty's  request :  I  however  made  no  doubt  that  the  Qo* 
vernor-General  would  support  that  request  as  fiir  as  was  consiateDt 
with  the  respect  due  to  an  independent  sovereign.' ''    P,  159* 

Mr.  Burnett,  who  attended  Captain  Cox,  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary,  having  been  sent  to  Keonnmeoum  (where  the  Court 
tiien  was)  with  a  letter,  (as  be  came  with  no  pretepsicNu  and 
not  as  a  public  character,)  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  an  an- 
dience  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  account  which  he  gave  Gap- 
tain  Cox  upon  his  return,  of  the  conversation  which  he  held 
with  his  majesty,  is  really  pleasing,  and  much  more  interest- 
ing, than  our  author's  description  of  his  own  public  presenta^ 
lion. 

*^  The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  his  majesty,  whom  he  found  seated  on  a  common  mat  on  thf 
floor  of  his  bungalow,  with  pillows  covered  with  green  vdvet  to  Jean 
upon.  He  was  dressed  in  an  open  jamma  of  white  cloth,  a  conoQion 
silk  lungee  round  his  loins,  his  hair  gathered  into  a  Imot  on  the 
crown  of  his  head  in  the  Burmhan  style,  without  any  handkerchief 
round  his  head.  The  courtiers  and  Mr,  Burnett  were  arraogedon 
the  same  level,  but  on  the  bare  bamboos.  *  The  levee  commienced 
before  siin  rise,  and  as  the  whoonghee  and  Mr.  Burnett  had  to  cross 
the  river,  it  bad  begun  before  tbey  arrived.  The  conversation  bad 
taken  a  religious  turn,  in  consequence  of  the  esuiminatibn  of  sgme 
of  the  heads  of  keouaB,  or  priestji,  which  had  passed  the  day  before. 
It  appears  they  had  been  found  very  ignorant,  and  his  majesty  wa^ 
much  dissatisfied  with  them.  Among  the  oiMervations  that  weie 
made  by  him  on  the  subject,  he  said,  that  he  feared  too  Qiany  r^ 
sorted  to  a  religious  life  from  a  love  of^ indolence;  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  learned  in  these  matters  himself,  but,  as  the  head  of 
the  reliflion  of  his  dominions,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  thoae  im« 
^lediately  intrusted  with  its  rites  were  well  infor^sed;  and  inconse- 
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qiMBoe  be  gave  odtert'that  dtodidates  for  the  foperiitrities  of  keoitoi 
sDoiild  in  fotare  undergo  a  more  strict  examination.   His  courtiers 
maintained  a  humble  and  profound  silence,  except  when   ec- 
casionally  answering  in  the  affirmatiTO.    It  appears  that  bis  majestr 
is  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  religion  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  meditates  some  great  changes.  He  has  foand  the  priest- 
hood in  general  miserably  ignorant ;  CTen  his  arch-priest  cannot 
satisfy  his  doubts*    He  sajs,  they  read  over  their  canonical  books, 
when  they  first  enter  on  the  monastic  life,  as  a  task  imposed  on 
school-boys;  and  although  they  hare  no  other  emplo]rment  to  en* 
sage  their  attention,  they  never  afterwards  investigate  or  inquire 
mto  the  mystical  meanhig  of  their  rites;  so  that  they  are  totally  uni. 
fit  to  instruct  the  people.  Hence  the  various  abuses  that  have  crept 
into  their  religion ;  the  building  of  small  pagodas,  the  use  of  beads, 
Ac,  all  of  which  are  cloaks  for  hypocrisy,  and  unauthorized  by  the 
tenets  of  their  ancient  faith.    These  he  means  to  forbid;  also  the 
practice  of  the  poonghees  taking  servants  with  them  to  carry  the 
provbions  they  collect  in  the  morning,  and  to  restrain  the  number  of 
poonghees.    lliese  severe  strictures  and  meditated  reforms  alarm 
his  courtiers  very  much :  they  dare  not  remonstrate,  and  are  afraid 
to  obey.  Mr.  Burnett  informs  me  that  his  majesty  is  a  hale-looking 
man,  rather  corpulent,  with  an  arch  and  penetrating  eye*    He  ire* 
quently  glanced  a  look  at  his  audience,  as  if  he  would  read  their 
minds.  Religion  has  been  the  constant  theme  during  this  excursion, 
and  has  precluded  all  other  business.    He  often  looked  at  him,  but 
asked  no  questions,  when  he  was  present.    The  levee  lasted  about 
two  hours ;  he  then  retired,  and  the  court  broke  up.    Some  time 
after  Mr.  Burnett  was  seated,  the  king's  grandson  came  in  and 
seated  himsdf  on  his  majesty's  left  band.     His  majes^  put  his  arm 
round  him  and  kissed  him.    The  prince  of  Prone's  daughter  seated 
herself  on  his  right  hand.  She  is  the  intended  wife  of  the  grandson, 
and  their  nuptii^B  are  soon  to  be  celebrated*    l*hree  or  four  of  the 
king's  daughters  also  came  into  the  court,  bowed  to  the  ground, 
and  dien  seated  themselves  opposite  his  majesty,  in  a  line  with  the 
mhee  whoonghee.  Mr.  Burnett  was  seated  in  a  line  with  the  woon- 
docks*."    P.  229. 

The  passage,  which  we  have  just  given,  presents  the  Em- 
peror in  a  light  which  is,  we  think,  creditable  to  his  princi- 
ties  ;  but  for  all  his  disposition  to  encourage  learning  among 
is  cler^,  still  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  following  extract 
shews  that  his  claws  are  much  too  long  and  ^harp  to  be  trusted 
to  a  mitn  of  even  the  best  intentions. 

*  The  wooDilocks  are  associated  with  the  wlioonghees  in  the  government,  and 
^wmfX  at  the  ooaoeilt ,  hot  are  allowed  to  give  only  their  opioUms ;  the^  have  no 
irate  or  veioe  in  the  detenniiiition ;  ihej  have  however  access  to  the  King  at  all 
tioes,  a  privilese  which  the  whonskees  do  uot  enjoy«  whq,  however,  are  greatly 
the  svpcriors  io  point  of  nobilitj. 
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.  M  In  the  morning  I  sent  my  interpteter  to  mAe  a  last  efibri 
with  the  attawhoon  of  the  palace,  to  deliver  a  letter  from  roe  to  hb 
majcfity  ;  but  both  of  those  he  rair  positively  refused*  saying*  tliat 
thoy  dared  not.  One  of  them.saidt  his  majesty's  sword  is  too 
fiharp ;  you  see  a  rich  man  was  beheaded  bat  yesterday  without 
cotnmitting  any  fault,  lie  tlien  stated  his  case;  the  unfortunate 
man  had  been  renter  of  a  considerable  district,  and  amassed  wealtli 
l)y  oppression  ;  complaints  were  lodged»  he  waa  tried,  found  guilty^ 
mulcted,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving  his  majesty,  who  ordered 
liim  to  retire  from  court,  and  never  appear  before  him  again.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  his  ambition  would  not  permit  him  to  remain 
quiei  in  obscurity;  hia  wealth  enabled  him  to  find  patrons,  and 
tjirough  them  he  twice  petitioned  his  Migesty  for  permission  to  le- 
side  at  the  capital,  and  be  enrolled  as  one  of  his  merchanta ;  these 
petitions  were  reject^.  He,  notwitlistanding,  persevered' to  a  third 
attempt,  and  to  ensure  success,  offered  a  considerable  bribe  to  one 
of  his  majesty's  favourite  daughters  to  present  it,  which  she  iinder- 
took.  The  king,  on  receiving  the  petition,  was  eatremely  enragied, 
and  exclaimed,  I  have  repeatedly  ordered  this  vilUin  not  to  presume 
t4)  approach  me ;  let  him  be. immediately  apprehended  and  confined. 
'J 'his  order  was  given  at  four  p'elock  in  the  evening,  and  imroedi* 
ately  executed.  The  man,  too  )ate  dreading  the  effects  of  hif  nia* 
jesty's  wrath,  immediately  began  to  scatter  his^  wealth  amoi^  tlie 
royal  family ;  money  and  jewels  were  sent  to  ail  such  as  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  influence ;  the  bribes  were  received,  and  he  waa  told 
not  to  suffer  any  apprehension ;  however,  at  seven,  the  same  even- 
ing, his  majesty  ordered  that  he  should  be  beheaded,  and  his  pro*- 
perty  confiscated.  The  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  myrmidons  of  the  palace  took  possession  of  hia 
property.  His  body  is  exposed  above. ground,  pinned  to  the  eartli, 
where  ii  is  to  rot ;  the  king's  doctor  cut  off  the  tip  of  iiis  nose,  eara, 
lips,  tongue,  and  fingers,  which,  with  some  of  his  blood  is  to  fom  a 
compound  in  some  medicine  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  ensuring  lon- 
gevity, and  prosperity  to  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  obtain  a  por* 
tion  of  it  from  his  majesty's  bounty/'    P.  340* 

in  the  extracts  which  we  have  made,  we  haye  gratified  our 
readers  with  few  passages  that  tlirow  light; upon  the  condition 
or  manners  of  the  people  in  general,  hecaase  the  book  is  in 
fact  ahogether  silent  respecting  such  particulars.  Soon  after 
onr  author's  presentation  at  court,  which  happens  pretty  early 
in  the  volume,  some  evil  disposed  persons  appear  to  jbave  gained 
accesss  to  his  Majesty's  ear,  who  informed  him,  that  oor  wsh 
thor  was  only  a  **  resident."  What  a  resident  was,  it  does  no( 
seem  that  they  very  clearly  understood ;  only  that  after  the  dia* 
covery  our  author  seems  almost  to  have  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  person  who  had  gained  the  honour  of  a  pnbKe  re- 
ception under  false  pretences;  and  in  consequence  it  was  re^ 
solved  in  council  thatonr  author  should  drink  a  mixtnre,  i^bich 
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iie  appQftrs  to  have  belli  in  abotnimtiiMi ;  thongh.  for  our 
.parU»  we  would  have  swallowed  it  with  alacrity ;  the  follow- 
iiif[  |MMage  will  explain  the  case ;  it  is  taken  from  a  conver- 
sation of  our  author  with  the  chobwa's  son ; — ^what  a  chobwa 
is^  we  arenottold»  bnt  however  the  ehobwa's  son  observed 

***  But  your  case  is  different;  you  arc  a  resident,*—*  Well,  Qnd 
pray  what  is  a  resident  V — *  Why  a  resident  is  a  governor,  the  same 
as  the  roayhoon  of  Honzawuddy ;  you  mny  hang  people,  ^c,  if  you 
choose,  and  therefore  you  must  pay  for  your  commission/  In  truth, 
they  seem  altogether  to  have  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  nature  of 
my  office.  1  he  king,  in  his  messages,  and  when  lie  speaks  of  me,* 
calls  me  his  resident ;  and  among  the  number  of  wise  proposals  in- 
tended to  be  made  me  by  the  looto,  is,  that  I  shall  lake  an  oath  4)f  al« 
Jegiance  to  his  majesty,  according  to  the  Burmhan  form.  '1  hnt  is, 
I  am  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  holy  water,  in  which  muskets,  lancest 
and  other  warlike  iustruments  have  been  lnuner8ed,in  public,  at  the 
great  pagoda,  attended  by  the  principal  ministers,  &c.  A  ntan  bad 
great  need  of  patience  in  dealing  with  these  people,  who  are  the 
most  Ignorant,  presuming,  and  rapacious  set  of  bciot^s  that  I  ever 
met  with."     P.  2$6. 

From  the  m<^ment  oar  author  was  discovered  to  be  only  m 
resiilentt  nothing  can  exceed  the  hostility  with  which  he  treats 
every  Burmhan  officer  of  state  whom  he  meets  with,  except 
the  indifference  with  whioh  they  seem  to  have  regarded  him* 
And,  moreover,  from  this  period,  nothing  can  l>e  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  a  more  improper  person,  for  the  silaation  t# 
which  he  was  appointed,  could  not  have  been  selected.  W« 
confess  that  we  close  tlie  volame  with  u  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Captain  Cox's  command  of  temper,  and  with  not  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  His  book,  however,  is  stiH 
not  without  value* 


Art.  ITT.  Don  Juan^ .  Cantos  III.  IV.  and  V.  London« 
Printed  by  Thomas  DavLsoii,  Whitelriars.  1821.  8v<ju 
pp.  218.  'fk.Gd. 


It  is  an  observation  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  historians, 
(may  we  not  extend  the  phrase,  and  say  at  once  the  m«»st 
agreeable  of  all  writers  T)  that  Divine  Wisdom  has  so  con- 
stituted the  nature  of  offensive  and  noxious  animals,  that 
tliey  are  by  no  means  fruitful  in  tbcir  generation.  As  far  as 
the  lioness  is  concerned,  Messrs.  Pidcock  and  Pulito,  we 
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fear,  will  disprove  the  validity  af  Herodotos's  remark ;  and 
ia  this  insianGe  at  least  he  has  aet  been  fortaoate  hi  his 
•illostration :  bnt  withont  inqniring  too  closely  whether  the 
assertion  will  bold  good  on  an  average  in  the  natnral  wcnld. 
we  most  heartily  wish  it  Muld  be  predicated  with  tmth  of 
the  moral  world.    That  this  cannot  be  Lord  Byron  ofice 
for  all  is  a  sufficient  proof.    Like  the  hbtorian*s  other  ex- 
ample»  the  hare»  his  Lordship's  mnse,  is  given  to  ''  foenera- 
tioD  and  nsnry"  of  rhyme  from  her  **  foBcmidity  and  saper- 
foetation,"  yet,  alas  !  nnlike  the  hare,  his  mose  for  the  most 
part  is  but  foul  feeding  either  for  man  or  beast. 

"  Vipers  indeed,"  continues  Sir  Tbcmias  Brown,  whom 
our  readers  must  doubtless  have  recognized  in  the  last  para- 
graph, **  though  destructive  are  fruitful  ••••••  and  if  we  more 

nearly  consider  their  condition,  we  shall  discover  a  higher 

Erovision  of  nature:  how  althoagh  in  their  paucity  she 
ath  not  abridged  their  malignity,  yet  hath  she  notoriously 
eflected  it  by  their  secession  or  latitancy."  Something  to 
our  purpose  may,  we  think,  be  deduced  from  this.  The  king 
of  birds,  in  his  noble  and  generous  nature,  builds  his  eyrie 
aloft,  under  the  mid-light  of  heaven,  and  gives  his  callow 
brood  full  cognizance  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  eft,  and  toad,  and 
lizard  on  the  other  hand,  the  slimy,  and  creeping,  and  y^ 
nomous  tribes,  which  shrink  from  observation,  and  bring 
forth  in  covert*  The  Poem  before  us  is  one  of  these  hole 
and  corner  deposits ;  not  only  begotten  but  spawned  in  filth 
and  darkness.  Every  accoucheur  of  literature  has  refused 
his  obstetric  aid  to  the  obscure  and  ditch-delivered  fonnd- 
ling;  and  even  its  father,  though  heunblushingly  has  stamped 
upon  it  an  image  of  himself  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  for* 
bears  to  give  it  the  full  title  of  avowed  legitimacy.  It  is  not 
n  little  to  the  honour  of  the  respectable  publisher  who  hi- 
therto has  been  Lord  Bvron's  channel  to  the  press,  that  in 
the  present  instance  he  has  reftrsed  his  customary  assistance; 
for,  though  in  common  with  **  aH  the  booksellers"  as  the  ad- 
vertisement not4fies,  he  telU  Don  Juan,  no  one,  we  are  sure, 
who  knows  his  character,  will  do  him  the  injustice  to  suppose 
tliat  he  publishes  any  work  to  which  he  is  ashamed  or  amud 
to  affix  nis  name. 

The  rare  merit  of  consistency  must  be  granted  in  its  very 
utmost  extent  to  Lord  Byron.  Whatever  be  the  masque 
which  he  assumes  for  the  moment,  whether  be  struts  and 
mouths  under  the  tinsel  and  pasteboard  trappings  of  the 
,  melodramatic  hero,  or  jingles  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  motley 
jackpudding,  the  same  **  Mungo  every  where''  peeps  forth 
from  his  disguise.  One  pervading  SXvi,  as  the  Ansjotelians 
say,  is  cut  and  carved  by  him  into  numberless  forms.     Uis 


table  U  peipetually  iproadj  like  diat  of  the  old  noble  whose 
fare  was  so  piteoasly  bewailed  by  hia  cbaplaiiit  with  **  rab« 
bits  roasted  and  rabbits  boiled ;  or  perhaps  more  like  that 
of  the  Bannicede  with  a  seeming  variety  of  dainties,  whick 
when  closely  examined,  resolve  t^^emselves  one  and  all  into-^ 
nothiBg.  Now  we  have  no  qoarrel  with  a  single  dish  so  long 
as  it  affords  dean,  wholesome^  natritive,  substantial  aliment; 
bat  when  sauce  piquante  and  high  seasoning  are  called  in  to 
disgaise  cormption,  and  oar  ragout  when  stripped  of  its 
garnish  turns  out  to  be  garbage,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  ap- 
petite &dls. 

In  the  balance  of  moral  torpitude  there  is  little  to  incline 
the  scale  on  either  side  between  Giulio  Romano  and  Peter 
Aretin,  for  the  intention  of  each  was  equally  criminaL  But 
in  depravity  of  taste  (and  with  Lord  Byron  perhaps  this 
would  be  the  weightier  accusation)  we  place  the  ribald 
sonetteer  far  beyond  the  licentious  painter.  The  highest  ex« 
eellence  of  painting,  its  conception,  is  derived  from  and  suIh 
ject  to  poetry ;  and  as  he  who  comprehends  but  a  part  is 
manifestly  inferior  to  liim  who  understands  the  whoV  we 
need  not  trace  the  Muses  up  to  Jupiter  in  order  to  prove  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  votary.  Bat  it  is  not  only  because  his 
powers  are  of  a  nobler  cast  that  the  poet  becomes  more 
guilty  than  the  painter  if  he  abuses  them.  There  is,  we 
think,  greater  emboration  requisite  for  his  wickedness^  and 
he  must  step  farther  out  of  his  obvious  path  in  order  to 
commit  it  The  pencil  is  more  conversant  with  matters  of 
mere  sense  than  the  pen,  and  as  it  addresses  its^  in  the  first 
instance  Uirongb  the  eye  to  the  intellect,  the  pleasure  which 
it  affords  of  necessity  must  in  part  be  organic.  But  we 
grow  too  metaphysical.  Lord  oyron  shall  take  his  choice 
as  to  precedence,  for  it  is  of  little  conseqoence  to  the  main 
question.  We  are  content  to  class  bis  Lordship  witk 
Aretin,  be  Aretin's' relative  guilt  what  it  may. 

Of  the  story  of  these  cantos  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
present  any  detail.  It  consists  of  a  few  scenes  closely  imi« 
tated  from  Louvet  and  Laclos  (and  this  does  not  surpriae  us^ 
for  vice  after  all  is  drearily  monotonous,)  done  into  rhymes, 
which  may  furnish  mottos  for  the  snuff-boxes  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  profusion  of  episodical 
matter,  from  which  we  collect  that  matrimony  is  still  the 
thorn  in  his  lordship's  flesh ;  that  though  now  approaching  to 
the  confines  of  middle  age  and  (if  we  are  not  misinformed) 
inclining  to  emionpoimt,  he  is  stiU^  desirous  to  be  thought  a 
beau  aarfon,  and  well  with  the  ladies  ;  and  that  he  is  most 
sensitively  jealous  of  the  fame  of  all  contemporary  p  oets^ 
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excepting  (neither  does  this  sorprisse  as)  Mr.  Rogers  !  h 

The  iok  is  scarcely  dry  with  which  we  expressed  ovr  opi- 
Biott  (British  Critic,  May,  1821,)  tliat  Lord  Byron,  in  spite 
of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  was  at  heart  a  merry  wag*. 
We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  none  bat  a 
very  merry  wag,  indeed,  eoald  have  penned  the  two  fiM^etiooa 
stanzas  which  we  sabjoin» 

LIL 
*'  Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grov  pathetic. 

Moved  by  the  Chiuese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea  ! 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic  , 
For  if  my  pure  libations  eikceed  three, 
'  I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic. 

That  1  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea;. 
Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 
For  tea  and  coflee  leave  os  much  more  serioos* 

LIII. 
**  Unless  when  qualified  with  tliee,  Cogniac! 
Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethoutic  rill  ! 
Ah  !  why  the  liver  wilt  Uiou  thus  attack. 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ? 
I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 
(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  1  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim. 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym***    P*  97* 

* 

The  pan  and  the  pla\i'aliiesa  of  the  foar  last  liaes  are  in 
the  happiest  manner  of  geiilie  waggery.  In  the  reasons, 
however,  which  he  is  pleased  to  assign  for  adopting  his  pre* 
sent  style,  the  noble  lord  again  puts  on  h»  orying  face  ;• 
nevertheless  we  are  convinced  that  even  here  also  a  coquet* 
lag  joQoneaess  and  lurking  ]>leaaantry,  a 

Uisus  in  angulo. 

may  lie  detected  throug^h  the  mruiiipled  folds  of  his  conv€^> 
uieut  pocket  handkerchief. 

III. 
*•  As  boy,  1  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow. 

And  wisli'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion ; 
They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  mo^e  mellow, 

And  olhet  minds  acknowledge  my  donnnioii : 
Now  my  sere  fancy  *  falls  into  the  yellow 

Leal,'  and  imagination  droops  h^  pinion, 
And  the  sad  truili  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  onccjn^maotic  to  burlesque* 
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IV. 
**  And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

Tis  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep» 
'*ri8  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy^  which  we  must  »teep 
First  in  the  icy  depths  of  Lethe's  sprinj^ 

Ere  what  w,e  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 
Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx  ; 
A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

V. 

**  Some  have  accused  me  of  a  stran^re  design 
Agfdnst  the  creed  and  morak  of  the  land» 
^^  4nd  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

'  I  don't  pretend  Uiat  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine ; 
But  the  fact  is  Uiat  I  have  nothing  plann'd. 
Unless  it  was  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VL 

**  To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 
Puici  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme. 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  QuixoUc, 
And  seveird  in  the  fancies  of  the  time. 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings  despotic ; 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 
I  chose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet."     P.  72. 

Would  that  such  sermo  merus  was  all !  for  where  mischief 
is  the  object  we  will  readily  compound  for  insipidity.  A 
single  word  before  we  part  respecting  Pulci.  Lord  Bjtuu 
either  deceives  himselfor  seeks  to  mislead  otliers,  in  claiming 
this  poet  us  his  model.  la  spite  of  mach  that  is  oflenatve  tu 
good  taste  and  correct  feeling,  tiie  corruption  of  others  is  not 
the  design  of  the  Morgante  ;  and  its  occasional  liceutiiius- 
ness  is  rather  the  overflowing  of  a  mind  too  sportive  for  coa- 
troul,  than  the  slowly  concocted  venom  of  deliberate  wick- 
edness. It  is  t}ie  bordering  not  the  ground- work  of  the  web, 
and  may  be  thrown,  off  and  disregarded  as  we  peruse  the 
poem.  Parts  of  this  are  most  pathetic;  for  instance,  the 
story  of  Meridiaua  and  Manfreduuio  (Canto  vii) :  parts  in  a 
atyle  of  great  elevation  ;  as  the  stanzas  which  announce  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  Roncesvalles  (Canto  xxiii);  from 
tliai  point,  indeed^  in  itb  serious  portions,  all  bears  the  stamp 
of  loftier  character.  In  the  Morgante  also  is  to  be  found  a 
literary  moral  which  Lord  Byron  has  overlooked  in  readin^c 
it,     lie  ;nay  learu  from  it  that  the  reputation  which  the 
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mnd  of  popolar  caprice  has  l^tetowed,  is  liable  also  tp  b^ 
taken  a?^y,  for  that  in  spite  o(  the  iiiy(hoIoffical  Beljfef  to, 
the  contrary,  the  laurel  may  be  shivered  by  a  AaricTerbol^.  ' 

£  mentre  spaventati  eran  costoro  •   r.  • 

Venne  una  folgor  che  cadde  lor  presto  ^-    •     .  , 

lia  qual  percusse  di  cima  un  alloro,  ^  .  .  .    ,   . , 

E  abbrucioUo,  e  bsino  in  terra  fe  fesso.  ,  .    ^.^  .,...»,  / 

P  febo,  come  hai  tu  cjuei  bei  criit  d'oro.      ^  \         ^    »    '  .  . 
CosI  lasciato  fulminare  adesso  !       i.  .  .  •  ,i  » a 

Dunque  1  suoi  privilegi  fl  laufo  of  perde»  ♦  »,.    ii 

Che  per  Ognl  stagton  sool  parer  rcfde  ?— Ctoto  x^cf .  ^;  /  '  '* 

But  it  was  by  the  presence  of  tit  traitor  Gm9  w'JI^ic 

whom  t'  *'-'  ' ^^^  -— ^'""'-  T^'^*«  nrt;«>AfA  «t<k  civA  fKm  uronl 

bavegi 

that  Ui.w o— ^   -rt      .  •    in  44.* 

Ben  Jonson  ever  read  these  lines  of  Pulci,  but  ii^  ft^ 
pie  of  News"  he  has  a  passage  which  may  be  thought  {(g^PKWt 
allusive  to  them,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  wtiich  lo, 
Lord  Byron  s  notice  we  shall  take  leave  of  the  noblp  W^,\ 
till  his  next  appearance  {  ,,   ^^  o'>nMU 

«^   ■■       I  QO  I  blast  •    .    i;InltJ'>M'> 

The  ever«living  garland,  always  green»  m,     -ti:)  ^Mli 

Of  a  good  poet,  when  I  say  his  wreath  ^.  .,^.j  jp^  ^, 

Is  piec'd  and  patch'd  of  dirty  wither'd  flowers  ?" 


AbT.  IV.     new$  of  SocUtp  and  Manii0rs  in  Ameru^  fM 
l^iti  of  LetUn  from  tiai  Qmntru  to  afr^  «n JP*^ 
land,  during  theYmr*  1818,  18W,  omLWaO.    » 
BnMwomam.    8vo.    SSAff.    ISs.    I«ngn«m  .»  ^^^^^ 

Ajw.  V.    JUmari$  mad*  dvxins  a  Twr.OrmuA  th^fji 
Statu  of  America,  in  tht  rMtr$  1817,  1818,  <"»»1' 
»u  WUliam  Tett  Harrit.   InaSeria  ofUlttr$,to  t^ 
inEngknd.  12mo.  2Q0pp>  4«.  Sherwood  &  V«-  1»!^t 

BttSB  are  alaHy  and  a  gentleman,  each  wldi  tetf  Hiiia^*^ 
ganJ  to  the  expence  of  doable  letters  and  distant  jpMt^gvU 
aUosing  themselves  and  their  correspondents  with  bttd  yy» 
views  of  North  America.  Their  correspondents  to  tmtaM 
recommended  them  to  extend  this  benefit  to  the  pM««t 
large :  and  beyond  doubt  all  who  buy  the  .pH^tod  ie«*n 
wfll  get  them  on  mach  cheaper  terms  than  if  tMy  «Wf  «W 
ceived  them  in  MS.  instalments.    Whether  or  no  they  are 
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worlk  the  trouble  i^iteadant  upon  this  literary  metempayciioftu 
is  a  qaestioB  to  the  deciaioa  of  whioh  for  themselves  we 
shall  endeavour  to  draw  our  readers. 

And  first,  as  common  courtesy  reqoires,  for  the  lady. 
Her  transatlantic  prepossessions  come  early  into  the  field. 
Her  daily  conversatioos  with  one  or  other  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  brig  which  bore  her  to  New  York,  invariably 
ended  with  the  attainment  of  some  useful  knowledge,  or  the 
exaltation  of  her  ideas  regarding  the  country  which  she  was 
about  to  visit :  and,  on  landing,  these  marine  anticipatioas 
were  by  no  means  disappointed,  for  during  her  whole  resi- 
dence i^  America  she  never  conversed  with  nisy  man  who 
Goold  not  inform  her  of  att  facts  regarding  the  past  history 
and  existing  institutions  of  his  nation  with  readiness  and 
accuracy. 

At  New  York  she  found  the  young  men  very  solemn  and 
the  young  women  very  silly:  the  mental  condition  of  the 
latter  we  are  bound  to  admit  is  not  summed  up  with  the  blunt 
brevity  which  we  have  ventured  to  use ;  but  such  is  the  sub- 
stance which  we  easily  collect  from  five  pages  of  well-bred 
circumlocution.  The  bar  is  the  commonest  profession  in 
this  city,  and  Mr.  Emmett,  "  whose  history  is  in  his  name,*' 
b  at  the  head  of  it 

**  In  the  mild  manners,  in  the  urbanity  and  benevolence  of  Mr. 
Bramett's  character,  one  might  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  op- 
pression found  its  victim.  Is  it  in  hb  powerful  talents  and  gene- 
rous sentiments  that  we  must  seek  the  explanation  ?"    P.  39. 

We  presume  that  the  Dr.  M'Neven,  mentioned  in  a 
closely  lollowing  paragraph,  is  the  patriotic  physician  who 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  to  the  French 
Directory,  in  1797 ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  its  unlucky 
discovery,  became  equally  "  a  victim  of  oppression''  With  Mr. 
Emmett. 

lie  humanity  of  the  republic  of  Pennsylvania  is  somewhat 
oddly  established.  "  Solitary  imprisonment,''  says  the  fair 
antlioress,  ''  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  a  sentence  more 
dreadful  and  more  dreaded  than  death ;"  and  it  is  on  account 
of  the  substitution  of  solitary  imprisonment  for  death  that 
the  praise  of  humanity  is  assigned  to  the  Pennsylvanians.  This 
we  are  inclined  to  class  with  the  humanity  of  a  surgeon  who 
lets  his  patient  die  of  a  broken  leg  in  order  that  he  may  not 
give  bhtt  pain  by  setting  it. 

At  Philadelphia  society  improves  but  little  upon  that  of 
New  York,    They  are  •*  admirable  listeners  i'  this  to  be 
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auce  is  one  degree  beyond  kairing  un  yrand  tahni  pmir  la 
silence :  **  facts  form  tbe  ground  works  of  their  discourse,'* 
and  imaginatiou  is  a  dead  letter  with  then;  **  theyareeo* 
tirely  withoat  mau9aiM€  honied'  and  talk  very  glibly  of  philo- 
S0|Ay9  political  economy,  and  the  general  soienees  of  goveni- 
ment ;  jtist  like  a  Scotch  academic  fresh  from  his  iectnres,  or 
a  yonng  gentleman  educated  at  home  by  a  papa  who  reads  a 
little  latin  bat  no  Greek. 

The  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  it  seems,  are  somewhat 
discontented ;  and  tlie  tsdy  could  not  always  imdcrsfaBd  Vne 
grounds  of  tiieir  complaints.  Yet  in  one  place  she  informs 
.IIS  of  *'  the  horrors  of  their  voyage ;  ill  fed,  ill  oloathed^  and 
not  onfrequenUy  crowded  together  as  if  on  board  a  prison^ 
ship,  it  is  nek  uncommon  for  a  fourth  and  even  %  third  of  the 
live  cargo  to  be  swept  off  by  disease  during  this  mid<»pas* 
.jage :''  (p.  369)  then  they  are  "-  tomed  adrift  n^  this  Siberia, 
as  it  often  happens,  at  the  close  of  autamn ;  the  delays^  per- 
haps nnavoidable,  which  occur  after  their  landing,  be#sre 
they  are  sen!  to  their  station  in  the  howling  wildeniese>  kills 
(kiU)  seme  and  breaks  (break)  the  spirit  of  others :  after  ftfirr*- 
fnl  hardsUpA,  some  rear  at  last  their  cabin  o^  logs  tn^  the 
savage  forest;  polar  winds  and  snows,  drearp  soKtntfes, 
agues,"  &c.  (p.  270.)  These  (we  speak  for  ovrselves  only) 
would  be  sufficient "  grounds  of  complaiat,"  without  referring 
to  those  ''  prejudices  and  predileclioos''  which  many  e^Q^ 
grants,  we  are  told,  bring  with  them^.  and  wkich  '*  can.  o^ly 
be  rubbed  away  by  a  free  intercourse  with  th^  nativea  of  ,lhe 
country."  (p.  263.)  Mr.  Birkbeck's  "  intellect"  was  suffi- 
.^iently  "  vigorous^'*  and  his  *'  sentiments'*  sufficiently  ^  Khe- 
val*'  to  enable  him  to  elect  the  necessary  change  of  miml  as 
.weU  as  climate.  Next  to  him  the  Dutch  and  Germans  haive 
thriven  best ;  tfien  comes  tbe  wary  Sawney :  but,  for  the  mqst 
party  the  French  tarn  hunters,  tlie  Irish,  sots,  and  thefingKtih 
speculators;  so  that  amusement,  indulgence^  or  self^snlfr- 
eiency,  are  equally  iwinous  to  each  of  the  three. 

The  faojlities  of  correspondence  in  many  parts  of  America 
most  hold  out  infinite  attraction  to  the  merchant  and  ffae 
lover.  The  hilt  of  parcels  and  the  **'  soft  intercourse,"  the 
Mtil^accompt  and  the  "  wafted  sigh,"  appear  to  bare  much 
>tlie^saflie  chiance  of  reaching  their  destination  seenrehr. 

<<  I  remember,  when  taking  a  cross  cut  in.aqtteer  «ert  of  acani- 
van,  bound  for  some  settlement  on  the  southern  sboce  of  Ldoe  Erie, 
observing,  with  ao  small  surprise,  the  operations  of  our  charioleer; 
a  paper  flung  to  the  right  hand,  and  auon  a  paper  flung  to  the  left, 
where  no  sight  or  sound  bespoke  the  presence  o£  hamaii  beings. 
I  asked  if  the  bears  were  curious  of  news ;  upon  which  I  was  in- 
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fornMdy  thftt  there  was  a  settler  m  the  ne^hboorhood,  who  oogfat 

to  hare  been  on  the  look  out,  or  some  of  his  ehtldren  for  htm. 

*  But  when  I  don't  find  them  ready,  I  throw  the  paper  under  a 

tree;   and  I  warrant  you  they'll  look  sharp  enough  to  find  it; 

they're  always  curious  of  news  in  these  wild  parts ;'  and  curious 

enough  they  seemed,  for  not  a  cabin  did  we  pass  that  a  newspaper 

was  not  flung  from  the  hand  of  this  enlightener  of  the  wilderness. 

Occasionally  making  a  halt  at  some  solitary  dwelling,  the  post-bag 

and  its  guardian  descended  togetlier,  when,  if  the  assistance  of  the 

farmer,  who  here  acted  as  post-master,  codld  be  obtained,  the 

whole  contents  of  the  mail  were  discharged  upon  the  ground,  and 

alt  hands  and  eyes  being  put  in  requisition,  such  letters  as  might 

'Be  addressed  to  the  surrounding  district,  were  scrambled  out  from 

11^6' heap;  which,  being  then  ogain  scrambled  together,  was  once 

'lAAore  shraken  into  the  leathern  receptacle,  and  thrown  into  the 

^^f^ggoia ;  but  it  sometnaes  Imppcned  that  the  settler  was  from 

mm^i    On  oae  occasion,  I  remember,  neither  man,  wonian^  nor 

roUld,.  waa  to  be  found;  the  stage-driver  whistled  and  halloo^ 

walked  into  the  dwdling»  and  through  the  dwelling,  sprang  the 

feftce,  traversed  the  field  of  maize,  and  shouted  into  the  wood ;  but 

^(}t^  no  purpose.     Having  resumed  his  station,  and  set  his  horses 

4f  niption,  I  enquired  how  the  letters  were  to  find  their  destination, 

peeing  that  we  were  carrying  them  along  with  us,  heaven  knew 

where  ?   *  Oh  !   they'll  keep  in  the  country  any  how ;  it  is  likely, 

'indeed,  they  may  go  down  the  Ohio,  and  make  a  short  tour  of  the 

States ;  this  .has  Happened  sometimes ;  but  it  is  a  chance  but  they 

.'i^t  to  Washington  at  last;  and  then  they'll  commence  a  straight 

.course  anew,  and  be  safe  here  again  this  day  twelvemontli  may  be, 

br  two  years  at  farthest.' 

<<  At  Carthage  we  found  tbo  post-master,  very  naturally  fast 
aisleep ;  afler  mmcb  clatter  against  his  door  and  wooden  walls,  he 
mode  his  aj^peasance  with  a  candle,  and  according  to  custom,  the 
!  /whole  contents  of  the  mail  were  discharged  upon  the  floor.  The 
-.ftn^  Oarthagintaa  nibbed  his  eyas,  as  he  took  up  one  letter  after 
4|fkOlh0r  hom  the  heap  before  him ;  but  his  dreams  seemed  still 
f^nhim.  *  Not  a  letter  can  I  see,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  again 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  snuffed  his  candle.  *  Friend,  lend  me  your 
,9ye$W  ti*  'jc'u  may  just  take  the  whole  load  away  with  you.'  <  I  am 
no|ie  of  the  best  at  decyphering  hand. writing,'  repHcd  the  driver^ 
*  Wliy  then  I  must  call  my  wife,  for  she  is  as  sharp  as  A  needle.* 
The  wife  was  called,  and,  in  gown  and  cap,  soon  maae  her  appeari' 
ancc  ;  the  candle  and  the  papers  placed  in  the  middle,  wife,  hus" 
band,  and  driver,  set  about  decyphering  the  hieroglyphics;  but 
that  the  wife  had  the  character  of  being  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  t 
should  have  augured  ill  of  the  labours  of  tins  triumvirate.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  however,  the  selection  was  soon  made,  and  the 
budget  once  again  committed  to  the  waggon."    P.  228. 

Wp  in  tho  Old  World,  tlie  lady  assures  us,  are  so  educated 
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that  the  greater  part  of  our  life  is  passed  in  unleamng* 

(p.  418.)    The-Amerioans  do  these  things  better;  for  tfaongh 

all  their  children  are  edncated,  as nothi»gseeais  to  beteufglit, 

of  course  nothing  is  to  be  unlearned^    We  have  taken  aome 

pains  to  elicit  tVom  the  letter  on  education  wkai  it  iik  wfatoh 

*'  fits  youth  for  the  slate  colleges/'  but,  alas  1  we  only  iiear 

that  children  carry  satchels,  bloom  with  hecdth,  and.  inake 

courtesies  to  old  travellers.    The  spirit  of  liberty  is  a  fii^ 

thingi  and  forms  very  magnanimous  little  bays^ .  *'  Do.tyiai 

dare  to  strike  me  ?"  said  a  scarce-breeche>d  urehiii  to  ;fafs 

achoohiiaster  on  one  occasion,  "  yon  are  my  teacher  biit  wtt 

my  tyrant!"  The  alliteratioh»  the  instinc tive* hatred af/'navl^ 

trary  power/'  and  the  memory  of  Washington »  all  oonspimi 

to  rouse  the  flame  of  slumbedng  fr^eedom*    The  aidiQol  iiade 

common  cause  in  a  moment.    The  fa^t  was  ea^iairod  iote, 

the  master  was  dismissed,  and,  we  suppose^  iM»rroiWly(eBiaa|}eid 

the  destiny  of  the  Faliscian  pedagogue.    .Bui  thasynasidhe 

lady  renlarks,  in  opposition  to  king  Solomon  and  Dr.  Basby, 

the  boy  learns  to  feel  **  his  own  importance  as  a  hnman  and 

a  thhiking  being."    Women  are  taoghl  all  that  Dr..  BoiA 

considers  requisite  \   but  as  yet  they  are  brought  np^  rather 

too  much  after  the  European  manner,  without  attentioga  to 

*'   philosophy,   history^   political  economy,    and   tiie   exact 

aoiences,'^  and  with  equal  neglect  of  the  exercise  of  .the 

bodily  organs ;  so  that  from  the  want  of  being  "  taught  in 

early  youth  to  excel  in  the  racOi  \o  hit  a  mark,  or  to  sjrim^ 

*'  the  two  sexes  have  less  in  common  in  their  pursuits  .,m;^f| 

tarn  of  thinking  than  is  desirable.''  '  Jv 

The  lady  is  very  fond  of  Lieutenant  Hall,  (B.  C.  October* 

18180  and  therefore  does  not  perceive  any  want  of  jeligiM 

in  America.    The  Unitarians  *'  have  had  some  prejndicea  tm 

encounter ;'  but  "  these  mild  teachers  of  monda  suid  aimpfo-* 

Christiapity*'  are  now  making  rapid  progress.    Ametitmtk 

theology  is  of  "  a  quidt  and  unassnming  character ;''  it  tevt^ 

troubles  itself  about  doctrinal  dispntations,  it  inovlcatiMl'M^ 

creed,  it  lets  people  **  believe  or  disbelieve  at  litdd  df^UF 

much^  as  they  Hka,  it  thinks  an  aflSrmation  eqnat  td'  atf  ^ortliV 

and  in  two  or  three  states  (of  course  not  the  most  liberal)  it 

requires  '*  that  the  chief  oflScers  shall  be  Christians^  or  af 

hast  believe  in  a  God;  but  as  no  religions  test  is  enforced  the 

law  is  in  fact  a  dead  letter.*' 

**  The  tone  assumed  in  the  debates  of  Congress  hajs  foe 
manj  years  been  worthy  of  the  Roman  Senate  in  its  best  days, 
nor  IS  the  oratory  and  sound  reasoning  displayed  in  them  less 
remarkable  than  the  temper  which  is  invariably  preserved." 
(p.  413.)    On  the  ''  tone  of  the  Roman  Senate  in  its  bast 
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^oys^  we  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  remark^  for  we  have 

not  been  fortnnate  enough  to  meet  with  the  parliamentary 

debates  of  that  partiealar  time^  be  it  what  it  muy  ;  bnt  as  a 

proof  tbat  Congress  is  justly  praiked  for  its  moderation  and 

temper,  for  its*  avoidance  of  the  "  party  rancour,**  "  scijr- 

rilky/'  and  **  p^sonal  invective/'  which  too  often  disgraces 

the  En^sh  Honse  of  Commons,  we  may  advert  to  tlie  para* 

frapb  immediately  preceding  that  whicli  we  have  last  cited ; 

from  this  we  learn  that  the  conduct  and  langnage  of  the  re* 

^presentatites  is   **  ifp^ariaffly  decorous  and  gentlemanly ;" 

>for  tiiat  piicei  when  \n  the  coarse  of  debate,  **qne  member 

gbre  alKolber  the  lie,  upon  which  he  was  felled  by  his  yiiver^ 

Wy  in  the  ground,"  both  were  expelled  the  house. 

'l.iiWe  eamnot  but  wish  that  this  lady  had  devoted  less  of  her 

vtotkito  speculative  and  statistical  enquiries,  and  had  rathef 

followed  the  trife  bent  of  her  geuius  by  indulgrag  her  readers 

'Uilitlr^iore  in  which 

Du    "{     '*  ^^^  description  takes  the  place  of  sense.-* 

(^clHs  cyiden^y  a  quick,  lively,  clever  woman ;  and  we  have 
jfM  ofteh  been  more  powerfully  interested  in  the  same  way 
thafh  by  hbr  account  ot  the  falls  of  the  Genessee  rj? er^ 

.**  The  second  fall  is  inconsiderable  compared  to  that  either  above 
f^  below.  The  third,  though  not  upwards  of  eighty  feet,  is  the^ 
inost  picturesque  of  the  whole.     The  effect,  is  at  present,  singularly 

t lightened  by  a  stupendous  bridge,  thrown  across  the  chasm,  just 
eh>w  the  basm  of  the  fall,  in  the  manner  of  that  over  th^  Wear  at 
Sunderland*  The  diord  of  the  arch,  as  I  was  informed,  is  upwi^rds 
•rsoO  feet;  the  perpendicular,  from  the  centre  to  the  riyer,  2^Q« 
We;were  desirous  of  viewing  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  chasm ;  but 
la^  do  this  it  seemed  necessary  to  go  two  miles  farther  4own  the 
Mqt  t»  seek  a  boat,  which  even  then,  we  were  assured,  it  would 
betvteta  ehapee  if  we  found.  To  descend  to  this  spot  and  wait 
ibit'Chaace,  day*iight  would  ^ardly  have  served  us.  To  see  what 
Vie  co«iid»  we  scrambled  a  fourth  of  the  way  down,  first  by  n^eans 
of  the  woed-work  of  the  bridge,  and. then  by  advancing  cautiously 
aloeg  the  shelving  edge  of  the  precipice,  resting  our  weight  on  one 
han^  until  we  reached  an  acute  angle,  formed  by  the  roots  of  a 
falfisted  pine,  which  affi>rded  us  a  narrow  footing,  while  the  broken 
St  cup  yielded  us  support. 

'  ^'  Having  assumed  this  position,  which,  had  we  duly  considered,, 
we  should  perhaps  not  have  ventured  upon,  we  gazed  up  and  down 
wlkh  a  sensation  of  terror,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  in  an 
equal  degree  more  than  once  in  my  life.  Beneath  us,  on  either 
h^nd,  the  precipice  now  shelved  perpendicularly,  or  rather  we  were 
projected  over  it,  so  that  a  pebble  would  have  dropped  Into  the 
gulf  of  Water  below.    To  the  left^  we  lodked  upon  the  falling  river. 
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beneath  us  was  the  basin,  broad,  deep,  and  finely  chrcular ;  oppd. 
site^  the  precipice  answering  to  that  we  stood  upon ;  on  our  right, 
\fas  the  bridge,  suspended  as  it  were  in  mid-air.     We  were  on  a 
level  with  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  I  shuddered  to  observe  that^ 
on  the  opposite  side,  projecting  over  the  precipice,  the  beams  which 
sustained  it  seemed  to  rest  on  a  hair's  breadtii.     Tracing  also  the 
semicircle  with  my  eye,  I  perceived  that  it  was  considerably  strained, 
ftbout  20  feet  on  the  same  side  from  the  centre.     AfterWlirdSr  on 
crossing  the  bridge,  we  found  seyeral  heavy  logs  placed  over  tbe 
spot  to  prevent  the  springing  of  the  arch.     You  cannot  conceive 
the  horror  with  which  we  gazed  upwards  on  its  tremendous  spati. 
After  a  while,  it  appeared  as  if  in  motion ;  and  the  impulse  was  ir- 
resistible  which  led  us  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  shrink  as  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  crushed  beneath  its  weight.     I  cannot  yet  recali  ihto 
ipomcnt  without  shuddering.     Our  sight  swimming ;  our  ears  titled 
with  the  stunning  roar  of  the  river,  the  smoke  of  w)M>se  waters  rose 
^veo  to  this  dizzy  height;  while  the  thin  coating  of  soil  wnich 
covered  the  rock,  and  had  once  afforded  a  scanty  nourishment  to 
the  blasted  tree  which  sustained  us,  seemed  to  shake  beneath  our 
feet.    At  tlie  time  I  judged  this  to  be  the  work  of  busy  fancy.    To 
restore  our  confused  senses,  and  save  ourselves  from  losing  baku^oei 
which  had  been  the  loss  of  life,  we  grasped  the  old  pine  with  consi^ 
derable  energy,  and  it  itras  at  last,  with  trembling  knees,  ,and  ey^ 
steadily  fixed  upon  our  footsteps,  neither  daring  to  look  up  nor 
dQwn,  that  we  regained  the  beight  from  which  we  had  descended, 
leaving  regained  it,  I  thought  we  pever  looked  moro  like  fools  in 
pur  lives. 

'<  Crossing  the  bridge,  (which  brought  us  down  not  quite  to  the 
level  we  had  sought  by  a  more  perilous  descent  on  the  other  aide,) 
we  walked  round  upon  a  fine  carpet  of  verdure,  kept  qlways  fresh 
by  the  spray  from  tl)e  basin  beneath,  till  we  stood  above  the  brink 
of  the  fall,  and  nearly  facing  the  arch.  While  m&king  this  drcuii^ 
we  again  shuddered,  perceiving,  for  the  first  tipne,  that  the  point 
we  had  descended  to  oo  the  opposite  side,  had  a  concealed  per3 
more  imminent  then  those  which  had  so  forcibly  affected  obr  iftia. 
gination.  The  earth  beneath  the  old  pine,  being  completely  exca^ 
vated,  and  apparently  only  held  together  by  one  of  its  roota.  A 
young  n^an,  whp  the  next  day  became  our  fellow-travellt^r,  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  us  take  this  portion  with  such  alarm^  that  h» 
blood  ran  cold  for  many  minutes  after  we  left  it ;  adding,  thai  he 
'  had  observed  the  earth  crumble  beneath  our  weight,  and  strike  in 
the  water  below."    P.  222. 

r  * 

Oar  next  extract  will  be  long,  but  we  do  not  think  oar 
readers  will  on  that  account  complain  of  it ;  it  is  in  the  same 
vivid  manner. 

'  -<«  One  of  the  finest  steam-boats  ever  built  in  the  United  States 
lately  ran  upon  this  inland  sea,  and  was  destroyed,  ten  days  since, 
by  fire,  in  a  manner  truly  terrible.    The  captain  of  the  vessel  had 
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fiUlen  sick,  and  entrusted  its  management  to  his  son,  a  young  man 
just  turned  of  one  and  twenty*  Making  for  St.  John's^  with 
upwards  of  forty  passengers,  they  encountered  the  equinoctial  gale 
which  blew  with  violence  right  a  head.  The  fine  vessel,  however, 
encountered  it  bravely,  and  dashed  onwards  through  the  storm, 
until  an  hour  after  midnight,  she  had  gained  the  broadest  part  of 
the  lake.  Some  careless  mortal,  who  had  been  to  seek  his  supper 
in  the  pantry;  left  a  candle  burning  on  a  shelf,  which,  after  some 
time,  caught  another  which  was  ranged  above* 

**  The  passeqgers  were  asleep,  or  at  least  quiet  in  their  births^- 
when  a  mf^n  at  the  engine  perceived,  in  some  dark  recess  of  th9 
vessel,^  an  unusual  light.  Approaching  the  spot,  he  heard  the 
crackling  of  fire,  and  found  the  door  of  the  paoitry  a  Rowing  and 
trepaulous  wall  of  embers.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  turn  himself^ 
ere  he  was  eveloped  in  flames ;  rushing  past  them,  he  attempted 
to  burst  into  the  ladies'  apartment  by  a  small  door  which  opened 
into  the  interior  of  the  vessel:  it  was  locked  on  the  inside,  and  the 
noise  of  the  storm  seemed  to  drown  all  his  cries  and  blows.  Hur- 
rving  upon  the  deck,  he  gave  the  alarm  to  the  captain,  and  flew  to 
the  women's  cabin.  Ere  he  leaped  down  the  stairs,  the  flames  had 
burst  through  the  innner  door,  and  had  already  seized  upon  tiie  cur- 
tains of  the  bed  next  to  it.  You  may  conceive  the  scene  which 
followed. 

^  /^  in  the  mean  time  the  young  captain  roused  his  crew  and  hia 
male  passengers,  warning  the  pilot  to  make  for  the  nearest  islands 
Summoning  all  his  men  around  him,  and  stating  to  them  that  ifl 
Uie  lives  on  board  could  not  be  saved  in  the  boats,  he  asked  theic 
cppc^mt  to  s^ve  the  passengers,  and  to  take  death  with  him.  All 
acquiesced^  unanimously;  and  hastened  to  let  down  the  boats* 
\9i1ile  thus  engaged,  the  flames  burst  through  the  decks,  and 
tfirouded  the  pilot,  the  mast,  and  the  chimney,  in  a  column  of 
^ames.  The  helmsman,  however,  held  to  the  wheel,  until  his 
limbs  were  scorched  and  his  clothes  half  consumed  upon  his  back*^ 
The  unusual  heat  rouud  the  boiler  gave  a  redoubled  impetus  to  the 
engine.  The  vessel  dashed  madly  through  the  waters,  until  she 
was  within  a  few  roods  of  land.  The  boats  were  down,  and  the 
captain  and  his  men  held  the  shrieking  women  and  children  in 
their  arms,  when  the  helm  gave  way,  and  the  vessel,  turning  from 
the  wind,  flew  backwards,  whirling  round  and  round  from  the 
shore.  None  could  approach  to  stop  the  engine ;  its  fury,  how* 
ever,  soon  spent  itself,  and  left  the  flaming  wreck  to  the  mercy 
only  of  the  winds  and  waves.  With  dreadful  struggles,  the  naked 
passengers  got  into  the  boats,  and  received  the  women  and  children 
from  the  hands  of  the  captain  and  the  crew,  who,  while  the  flamea 
whirled  over  their  heaos,  |efused  the  solicitations  to  enter  the 
overburdened  barks,  and  pushed  them  off  from  the  fire  which  had 
nearly  caught  their  sides.  It  was  now  discovered  that  one  woman 
and  a  youth  of  sixteen  had  been  forgotten.  Hurrying  them  to  the 
windward  of  the  flames,  the  youth  was  bound  to  a  plank,  and  a 
skilful  swimmer  of  the  crew  leapt  with  him  into  the  lake.    The 


cuptkm,  Mdtng  the  fhmtie  woman  in  Ms  aims,  stood  tipoii  rli« 
ddge  of  tbe  teorcfiiilg  andcraokliAg  wre^k,  imtU  he  saw  the  Imt  H^ 
bis  eonipiimoiia  nrovided  with  a  spar,  and  committed  to  the  waters^ 
tbeuy  throi^in^  from  him  with  one  arm  a  table  wliicfa  he  had  iMlbrs 
secured  fpr  the  purpoee,  and  with  the  other  grasping  his  ch|irge»  he 
t  sprang  into  the  waves.  The  poor  woraani  mad  with  t€^or»  seizied 
his  throat  as  he  placed  and  held  her  upon  the  table ;  forced  to 
dlsehg^ge  h}hi8&If»  6he  Viras  borAe  away  by  the  waves ;  he  tried  to 
frfloWy  and  «aw  her,  for  the  lasa  tlme^  clinging  to  a  burnihg  taass  of 
dleves^d.  Onrlaist  shriek,  and  the  poor  ck*eature  was  whelmed  in 
flotjd  bnd  fire.'  Swin/min^  round  the  blazing  hulk,  and  calHng  aloud 
i^  jhich  of  hitf  companions  ^  might  be  withm  heartngi  to  Keep  nea^ 
ity  he  watched  fbr  the  falling  of  a  spar.  He  seized  one  while  vet 
oh  fire,  and,  quenching  it,  continued  to  float  i;ound  this  wrecl:,' 
deeming  that  the  Ught  might  be  a  signal,  should  the  boats  be  able 
to  return ;  but  these  had  to  row,  heatily  laden,  six  miles  through  a 
niotjMainous  sea.  It  was  long  before  they  could  thake  the-  laftid, 
and*  then,  kaviaig  their  helpless  freight  naked  on  the  shore  df'<a 
4e8ert  Island,  in  the  dark  and  tempestuous  oigbti  they  tiisD^I  to 
seek  the  drowning  heroes,  r '<     * 

.'(«^  The  day  broke  while  they  were  labouringagahiseiherroarlh^ 
elements,  seeking  in  vain  the  extinguished  beacaoa  that  was  tog^ide 
tlieir  search ;  atlength  a  blackened  atom  appeared  upon  the, top  % 
a  wave ;  stretched  upon  it  was  a  human  figure.  It  was,  I  rejojce 
•ft'iay>  the  younj^  captam — ^senseless,  but  the  generdius  soul  not 
%tiite  ^ef  avted.  ^  He  is  alive  and  doing  well.  One  other  of  ttleidi 
Iteftoted  itf^pn  wa%  picked  up  late  in  the  mommg,  and  wonderouiTV 
rflltored  id  lffb»  after  having  been  eight  hours  swimming  and  ftoat* 
iffg  on  ^0  water.    Seven  perished.**    P.  295.  ,    '^ 

I  But  it  is  time  now  to  tarn  to  the  gentleman.    He  qitttetf  tt 

t^ood  deal  of  poetry,  but  is  on  the  whole,  we  think:^  a4Mch 
ess  ambitions  writer  than  his  female  rival.  He  wishasrMar 
and  then  that  the  characteristics  of  European  popnkttiilns 
were  '*  improved  understandings  coupled  with  beneiroleilce, 
{io$pitality,  and  ^irtue ;"  and  he  believes  that  Athens  antbe 
fipjcihac^ing,  which  heteached  bv  the  Big  Road^  is  ilatiindM 
^'  to  compare  in  liters^ry  fame  with  thc^t  (qi|..wbaU)  tulcimit 
s^^t  of  learning,*'  If  we  are  rieht  in  our  GOiU0ctare>  of  hi$ 
'  me^ii^ng,  we  readily  grapt  that  the  modern  Athens  mny  some 
day;  be  a#  like  the  ancient  city  whose  nc^me  it  has  abnaed*  a^ 
jUg  Hqcihociina,  un4er  its  present  titl^,  is  to  the  IlUsua^ 
JDuck  Creels  anii  Olive-green  Creek  lead  him  pa  to  **  tiie  iot 
terlooking  of  the  Cayahoga  \?itb  thp  Mnskingum )"  heace  by 
the  Wabash. he  proceeds  to  Wapakanetta,  and  af (eihrarda  at 
Shakerstown  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  orgiea  of 
th(Lt  sect  from  which  it  is  named.  He  describes  the  essem 
tials  of  their  creed  to  be  blasphemous,  and  their  doctrijqe 
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refpectiog  marri^e  to  be  "  so  opposite  to  any  thing  like 
decency,,  that  none  but  the  filthiest  pen  coald  prostifeate  itsel£ 
io-iieteibng  it/'  Their  worship,  at  which  he  was  present, 
aoalMted  of  a  riiort  discourse  to  prove  that  dancing  and 
dapping  of  hands  were  acceptable  to  God ;  a  hymn  was  then 
^nng,  and  in  conclnsion, 

**  A  general  movement  now  of  the  feet  took  p1ace»  accompanied, 
b^  clapping  of  hands,  twirling  on  their  heels,  leaping,  shouting, 
screaming,,  whde  the  regulators  on  the  flanks  sung  with  some,  littlfi 
variation^  '  Lo  diddle  1  ho  diddle  I  lo  diddle  ho  1'  ceasing  at  .int^r-* 
viAs^  to  recover 'from  the  violent  exertions;  sdme,  however,  unable 
jd  resis^  the  in^ulse  of  their  feeh'ngs  continued  tb  start  suddenly, 
'coaming  and  leaping  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  stranger  could  not 
^lippose  them  any  other  than  unfortunates  who  had  eluded  the 
Vigilance  of  their  keepers.**    P.  122. 

,:  Big  Bone  Valley,  the  seat  of  the  late  Dr.  GoforAi's  inqur^ 
ries  concerning  the  mammoth,  afforded  him  the  comfort  of  a 
solj[>hinr  and  magnesia  draught.  French  Lick  gave  another 
of  saline  sulphur.  By  the  Three-notch  road  be  reached  the 
tJlla  of  Major  A.,  whom  he  found  **  busily  employed'  in 
fiiakln^  shbes  for  hid  family;''  upon  which  patriarchal  act  Iu| 
iboiulizes  prettily  enough, 

^/,  *^  Bp  not  surprised^  that  a  man  of  such  rank,  and  possessing  brgn 
pfoperiy  {i^  lands  negroes,  &c,  should  be  employed  in  a  way«fi 
repugnant  to  your  old-country  notions.  A  nearer  ac^MOiipUiMi^ 
Wjth  these  independents  would  convioce  you  that  knowledg^^  ^Qm^ 
fort,  and  the  embellislunents  of  hunmin  nature,  are  perfectly.  conH 
patiblc  with  the  exercise  of  any  lawful  calling,  and  that  no  honest 
fffnpkyroent'Can  increase  the  degradation  of  rallen  man."    P.  141. 

i'  We  will  not  rnu  the  chance  of  weakening,  by  any  foreign 
addntion,  the  effect  of  this  simple  but  philosophic  reflection^ 
which  is  equally  creditable  to  its  author  and  its  object. 

As  for  America  we  really  neither  undervalue  the  energies 
whioti  she  has  hitherto  shewn,  nor  still  less  the  capabilities 
which  she  may  possess  for  the  future.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with 
her,  bnt  with  those  who  do  her  injustice,  who  forget  tliat  ma- 
turity of  civilieatioh  is  the  work  of  ages,  who  imagine  that  be- 
eause  the  New  World  displays  signs  of  vigour  the  .Old  World 
is  therefore  necessarily  effete,  who  cackle,  as  geese  have  done 
before  them,  about  a  gingerbread  capitol,  and  think  that  log- 
cabins  and  mud-hovels  become  temples  and  palaces  by  the 
magic  of  the  nicknames  Cincinnati  and  Utica.  Of  these  doings 
there  is  plentiful  matter  in  the  Vblunies  before  ns  ;  aiid  if  the 
writers  really  think  all  they  so  broadly  say,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  plant  themselves  in  the  Elysium  of  the  back 
settlements  without  loss  of  time. 
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Art.  VI.  Historic  Noiicss  in  Reference  to 
Illustrated  by  Engravings,  By  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Anmey, 
M.A.  Author  of  the  Ufe  of  Bishop  Taylor.  8to.  IBS 
pp.    7s.  6d.     Longman  and  Co.    1821. 

The  design  of  ibis  pleasing  and  unpretending  litde  volame, 
as  announced  in  the  ^Preface  to  it,  is  to  afford  such  a  history 
of  a  place  distinguished  beyond  any  other  in  Britain  except 
the  capital,  for  the  misfortunes  of  royalty,  as  will  answer  the 
inqnitries  of  the  traveller  when  on  the  spot,  without  con- 
polling  hioi  to  refer  to  those  more  standard  topographical 
works,  which  from  their  expence  and  bulk  are  little  likely  to 
agree  either  with  his  pocket  or  portmanteau*  The  soittees 
from  which  the  writer's  materials  are  compiled,  in  tfaemselvea 
speak  sn^ciently  for  the  value  and  authority  of  his  infor-^ 
mation ;  they  are  an  ancient  MS*  in  his  own  possessioD^ 
^ndry  others  belonging  to  the  vicar  of  Fotheringhay,  the 
Harleian  Collection,  Records  in  the  Chapter  House  West* 
minster.  Bridge's  History  of  Northamptonshire,  the  fortieth 
Number  of  the  Typographia  Britannica,  Camden's  Life  of 
Elizabeth,  Rymei^s  Fcedera,  and  an  unpublished  Record  of 
Dugdale,  in  the  possession  of  George  Finch  Hatton,  Esq. 
Mr.  Bonney  has  thrown  his  antiquarian  lore  into  an  agreeable 
Ibm;  and  illustrated  it  by  plates  yery  creditable  to  'his 
pencil. 

Fotheringhay,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Nen#  in 
Northamptonshire,  was  once  a  market  town,  and  the  prid- 
dipal  seat  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  stands  in  a  country  described 
by  Leland  as  **  being  marvellous  fair  corn  ground  and  pits* 
rare,  with  but  little  wood.**  In  Domesday  it  is  called  Fo* 
dringeia,  which  the  same  author  interprets  Foderingeye^  or 
Fodering  inclosure,  meaning  that  part  of  the  forest  {ot 
Rockingham)  which  was  set  apart  for  the  produce  of  hay* 

The  oresent  village  contains  forty  houses,  and  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  In  it  is  a  grammar  school,  endowed 
with  a  small  stipend  from  the  exchequer,  whose  foundation 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  the  year  1716  five  pounds  was  bequeaUied  to  this  insti- 
tution  for  the  purchase  of  books,  a  commodity  which  was 
somewhat  cheaper  a  century  ago  than  it  is  now,  as  the  fol- 
lowing  bill  of  fare  will  abundantly  avouch^ 

**  Athenian  Oracle^  4  vols. 
Cicero's  Select  .Orations. 
Clarendon's  History,  6  vols. 
Cole's  Dictionary. 
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Greek  Common  Prajrer  ahd  Testament. 

Greek  Testament. — Oxford  Accidence. 

Bentley's  Horace. — Leigh's  Critica  Sacra. 

Ovidii  Metamorphoses,  Dolphin  Edition. 

^rideaux's  Connection,  2  vols. 

Scbrevelii  Lexicon. 

Terentius,  Oxford  Edition* 

Virgil,  Menelius'  Edition. 

Walker's  Particles,  and  Walker's  Idioms.''     P.  8. 

Honest  John  Daaton  was  in  great  repute  aboat  these 
tfaoAfl;  tn  our  own  the  Athenian  Oraole  would  hardly  main*' 
taiivitB'ground  between  Cicero  and  Clarendon. 
"Tfae  caatle  stood. at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  It 
was  1  built:  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Simon  de 
Linjieeoond  Earl  of  Northampton  ;  from  tiie  Earl  of  Rich* 
VQmA^  the  nephew  of  Edward  I.  it  pasted  by  a  royal  grant 
ttt'M ary  de  St.  Paul,  daughter  of  Guido  de  Chatillon,  Comte 
de^Sf/Panl  in  France^  by  Mary,  daughter  of  tiie  deoeaseil 
Blnrlrof  <  Aiobinond.  This  lady  (St.  Paul)  is  better  known  to 
ilioaHof  our  readers  as  ^       ' 

.'     '  '^  Sad  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  mom 

'  That  wept  her  bleeding  love.'*  . 


Sbewas  Baroness  de  Voissn  and  Montanai,  and  married 
to  Audemare  de  Valentia,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fell  in  a 
tournament  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials.  In  CambridgesUre 
she-  is  remembered  as  the  foundress  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  th^ 
Univ^sity,  and  of  Denny  Abbby,  on  the  Ely  road.  Edmund 
trfdLangley,  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  IIL  on  the  death  of  tibatf 
My  became  possessor  'of  the  castle.  He  laid  the  ground 
plan  of  the  keep  in  the  form  of  a  fetterlock,  which,  iaelosing 
a<Ueim,  was  afterwards  the  favourite  de?ioe  jof  his  family. 
Edwaxd,  Earl  of  Rutland,  his  son,  fell  at  the  battle  of  AgiH- 
ootnrt, '  md  at  his  own  desire  was  interred  in  ^otberingfaay 
6bardiJ  •  His  nephew  Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Yprk; 
sneoctoded  to  tbe  castle,  and  lies  also  in  the  same  ohnroh  With 
Us  son  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  killed  by  Clifford. 

Within  this  castle  Richard  III.  was  born.  It  was  the 
settlement  upon  Elizabeth,  Henry  the  Vllth's.  Queen«  the 
only  representative  of  the  House  of  York ;  and  the  dowry 
of  Katharine  of  Arragon.  Henceforward  wc  hear  of  it  only  as 
a  prison  of  state.  In  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  conspiracy, 
Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  confined  here,  and  its 
last  and  most  illustrious  captive  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Poller,  the  church  historian,  visited  it,  and  read  on  one  of 
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Ibe  windows  tiie  following  ilfsficb^  fronLUi  oM  bullady  wAfteh 
by  tbe  Qaeen'a  diamond;  .      ->- 

*'  From  the  top  of  all  my  trust 
Miihap  has  laid  me  in  the  dpat.'' 

From  a  survey  in  James  tbe  First's  reign  Ct6S5)  it  ^ppeari 

to  have  been  then  strong,  and  in  good  repair.    Tb^re  14  a 

false  tradition  that  ibis  king  pulled  it  down  as  tbe  apeii^  of 

bis  mother's  death.  It  was  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  wbo|iacolm(iod 

tbe.  ball  in  which  Mary  bad  been  bebeiided»  iMMirefmi^rilitd 

Ciponington,  ia  Huntingdonshire.    Tbe.stwie  tof  (Otbetip^rta 

was  bought  by.  RobortKirkbam.  Esq.  tobmld^cbapel'attkw 

lieusa  Fineabead  in. Ibe  oeigbbovrfaood,  and  tfaci  iaslnttesiiiM 

of  it  were  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  etghieetjtb  cientil^ 

to  repair  the  navigation  of  the  river  Nen.    The«^gpt>n|id;;>on 

wfatcb  it  stood^  tlie  surrounding  moats,  and  son^e  smafl'  fragr 

meiits  of  tbe  walls  near  the  river  on   the  east  of  tbe  mduni 

are  now  tbe  property  of  Thomas  Belsey,  £m]«  of  Marij^ate.' 

.  A  nunnery  was  coeval  with  tbe  oa8tle»  and  a  jcollegexMiw 

founded  by  Edmund  of  Langley,  who  bnilt  tho  dMiv^aM  ^ 

the  end  of  tbe  old  parish  church.    The  House  olP  ¥oift 'W 

the  two  next  generations  largely  contributed  tb  ih^  p^bM^ 

fidenoe  of  this  structure.    But  both  the  choir' tiitd  tbe  'x:^d^tjS 

i«t€te  dilapidated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    The  remahtojf 

tbe  collegiate  churcli  exhibit  an  admirable  specimeti  "of- |i^^' 

al^iiecture  of  tbe.fifteenth  century,  and  are  classed  by, ^sur*) 

ton  with' the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford,  and  King's  QolffWft. 

Chapelp  Cambridge.    The  monuments  erected  hy  Eli^allM^. 

yf]ko  visited  Fotheringhay.in  one  of  her  progresses,  4^)Alcsib 

ar^f^^stors  the  Dukes  oif  York,  are  in  tbe  usual  bdd.  ie^Ofial/ 

her  age#    ,  .  ^  -i    .(unavdr*^ 

.  t  J^^..BoBnev  has  sul^oined  a  full  aeconat  ef  ith£^  t«ia)>:iAiJk' 

ej^et^otioii  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  taken  pwiiy^flrefll  Qita^'^ 

dejQu  and  partly  from  a  letter  written  three  days  after  tbe  last 

evei^t  to  rijord  Borletgb ;  frop  this  we  ^aU.ex>traot<A  ii»ai. 

particulara.   When  the  sheriff  announced  that  all  iibe-nteati^^^ 

I ul  preparations  were  ready,  •  1.,'.**'* 

"  f|)rth  she  ctfttie,  being  of  stature  tall,  body  corpdlAt!^  rWHfd'j 
sHouldcred,  her  face  fat  and  broad,  double-chinned,  aii^'  bio^^r 
eyed*;  her  borrowed  hair  abame,  her  atkire  was  ihis^-r-iNi/biw^ 


#* 


*'  WWwi  collection  of  the  PacbcM  of  Bucclcach,  at  Dou^Iqq  itt.{ioF||Mi|v^r 
toii^hiri;,  ii'a  iportniit  of  the  Queeo  of .  Soots,  which  juisven  u»',th^  detcfipiifa^  .1 
Jjuf4  MofiUMe  of.Boyghton,  wat^ne  oft  the  (^een  who  m^  0%  hf r  4riaV,4M, ; 
wouk)  protv^blx  <f ud^wrpur  iaoUajii  as  accurate  a  likcoest  as  .t^ic  jiq|^jj|(JB^  . 


HkiwiQ  Notien  af  Foiheringkajf.  MD 

iMftd  ihe  had  a  dtessiiig  of  lawD»  &ig^  jwithbone  laoe*  m  pmmk* 
der  cfaaiD,  and  an  Agnus  Dei  aboul  bemmk*  a  cmoiE^  ia  Let 
band,  a  pair  of  beads  at  her  girdle,  with  a  goldqn  cross  at  the  end 
of  them,  a  veil  of  lawn  fastened  to  her  coni,  bowed  out  with 
wire,  and  edged  round  libout  with  bone  lace;  her  gown  wis  of 
black  satin,,  printed,  with  a  train  and  long  sleeves  to  the  ground, 
'set  with  acorn  Duttons  of  jet,  and  trimmed  with  pearl,  and  short 
sleeves  of  black  satin,  cut,  with  a  pair  of  sleeves  of  velvet  whole 
bnder  them;. her  kfrtle  wholly  of  figured  black  satin,  and  her 
^^t^tottt'^pptt'bddjj  unfaced  in  the  back,  of  crimson  satin,  and 
li^#-l»elClcoat  skirt  or  crimson  velvet,  hpr  shoes  of  Spdnii^h  ieatherj 
iriitb>^the  rough  side  outward,  a  ^air  of  green  aslk  garter^,  ftet 
MttmriatpoliDgs  worsted  coloured  watdhet,  clocked  with  sikei', 
aott;odged  id  the  top  with  silver,  and  next  her  legs  a  pair  of  Jersey 
hps#i.whiw*"    P.  OT.  ■      ^   s   r 

'I  'Sbtne  difficulty  being  made  by  the  Earl  of  Kent  aa  ta  tbc^ 
afteiidance  of  her  own  servants  on  the  scafTc^d,  , 
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*f*f..Mf  Cord,'  said  the  Queen  of  Scots,  '  I  will  give  my  wotil' 
(aMioui^  itjbe  hut  dead)  that  they  shall  not  deserve  blame  in  any 
-^.  thcli  aoowatiOM  yois  have  named..   But,, alas,  poor  souls,  it^ 
^oujid  d0  ti^em.  good  to  bid  their  mistress  fereweU:  and  I  hopeV 
aai4^ha  further  to  Ihe  Earl  of  Kent,  *  your  mistress  (mfaniag  bet: 
m8\jea(y)  beupg  a  loaiden  QueoPf  ifill  youcl^fe  M,  ti^ad*  M 
fri^^aphoodt  tim%  I  shaU  have  aome  of  mine  own  peQplf^^abput.i^dF 
sit  my  death/    *  And  I  know,'  said  |he,  *  your  mistress  hath. 094 } 
giy6iKyo\x  any  such  straight  commission,  but  that  you  might  grant., 
me  are<|uest  of  far  greater  courtesy  than  this,,  if  I.  were  a  wof^aif^i 
ofHfhr  meaner  falling  than  the  Queen  of  Scots.'    And  thai;i  per-. 
o^vinjg  she  should  not  obtain  her  request  without  some  difficulty, 
of' Hiere  grief  she  burst  out  into  ^ars^  saying,  *  I  am  cousin  to ' 
ybur  Queen,  and  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  Henry  thb" 
Seventh,  and  a  married  Queen  of  France,  and  an  anointed  Qaecn  ' 
oCcficotiaDd^'  at  which  time  upon  great  consultatioq  had  betwfxt 
theilwO  fiarb,  aod  others  in  commission,  it  was  permitted  that  she 

Jrfi<        /ii  I'li  '        '  .   .     -  —       ■  J.        .,1...  ..■■  ..■■.. I  , 

sAM^  'CMht^l^orthi.iti  represent  her  in  the  hcigM  of  beatity ;  tliis  shews  Ii6r  bt 
aa Afe> wbtn 4ims Kod care  hmi  obssBei  both  her  fiaure  mk)  cocintcnnoa.    •'  -^  \ 
'*  Th«  fmlae  portnito  of  Msrjr  are  infinite  (>ay»  I/>rd  Orford)  -but  ther«  arp  ' 
maay  genainc,  as  Day  be  expected  of  a  won\an  who  was  Queen  of  France, 
Dowager  of  France,  and  Queen  of  ScoUand.     Iit>rd  Orford  bad  a  dranriiig»  by  • 
Vertae,  from  a  gena«ne  portrait  unetij^^raved.    That  artist  was  a  papist  and  a 
JikMte,  ami  idolized  Mary.    At  Lord  Carleioa*s  desire,  and  beiug  paid  by 
bito,  Vertne  engtaved  a  pretended  Mary,  iu  that  nobleman**  posBessioo,  b«ft' 
loudly  declared  his  disbelief.     Yet  has  this  portrait  been  copied  iu  Fierou's 
curious  11  istoire  de  Marie  Stuart.  Londres  (Paris)  l'74d,  fi  Vols.  \9mo.  and  in 
maay  other  worfca;  while  tlie  Oenuine  Mary  by  Vertue,  with  the  slceleton  and 
her  age,  Mii  tM,  been  ra-engraved.    This  is  the  eograring  in  Rap'm's  History  of 
EagUr^;  and  Is  from  a  psioting  In  St  James's  Palace,  Uken  in  15S0.  Oraingcr  ' 
cntfroerates  twenty-eight  engravings  of  this  Queen  firoih  \'ar}6tts  piirttlhg* ;  of 
jvhich,  that  from  the  portrait  at  St  James's  Palace  has  the  preference." 
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riiovld  hftve  •ome  of  her  aervanU  about  her^  according  arfiefiMe 
•ho  had  Instanlly  intreated ;  and,  withal  desired  her  tomakedioioe 
of  half  a  doson  of  her  heat  beloved  meo  and  iromeo."'    P.  IOOl. 

Aftof  laaob  persecation  on  tlie  score  of  religioD  from 
Fleioheri  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  sooie  rude  harak 
apeeohea  to  the  same  effect  from  the  liail  of  iCeiit,  ^ 
made  ready  for  the  block. 

**  *  Then  the  two  executioners  kneeled  down  unto  &er»  and 
desired  her  to  forgive  them  her  death :  she  knswered,  *  I  forgive 
you  with  all  my  heart»  for  I  hope  this  death  shall  give  an  end  to  all 
my  troubles.'  / 

"  *  Then  they,  with  her  two  women,  helping  her  up,  hegSai^ia 
disrobe  her ;  and  when  she  laid  her  crucifix  upon  the  stooT,  one  of 
the  executioners  took  from  her  neck  the  agnils  del;  then  she 
began  to  lay  hold  of  it,  saying  she  would  give  it  to  one.  of  her 
women,  and  told  the  executioner  tliat  he  should  have  money  tbr 
it.  Then  she  suffered  them,  with  her  two  women,  to  take  off  her 
chain  of  (Vomander  beads,  and  all  her  othdr  apparel,  and  ihen  with 
a  kind  of  gladness  and  smiling,  she  began  to  make  herself  ready, 
putting  on  a  pair  of  sleeves  with  her  own  hands,  whidi  the  two 
executioners  before  had  rudely  put  off,  and  that  with  sochspfeed  te 
!f  she  longed  to  have  been  gone  out  of  the  worid.  Buriog  M 
these  actions  of  disrobing  the  Queen,  she  never  altered  her  counte- 
nance, but  smiling,  (as  it  were)  at  it,  said,  *  she  aever  bad  SQcli 
grooms  before  to  make  her  unready,  nor  ever  did  put  off  ttbr 
clothes  before  such  company/  At  length,  she  being  tmattired^ 
itnd  unapparelled  of  such  and  so  much  of  her  attire  and  qipareHia 
>vas  convenient,  saving  her  petticoat  and  kirtle ;  her  t^o  womet>» 
looking  upon  her,  burst  out  into  a  very  great  and  pitiful  shneUlO^, 
crying,  and  lamentation:  and  when  their  shrieking  bcgab  to 
decline,  they  crossed  themselves,  and  prayed  in  Latin.  ' '  ' 

**  *  Then  the  Queen,  turning  herself  to  them,  and  seeing  liiem 
in  such  a  moutnful  and  lamentable  plight,  embraced  them|-  and 
said  these  words  in  French,  *  Ne  cry  vous,  jay  promi  poiv  vonis,* 
and  so^  crossed  and  kissed  them»  and  bid  them  pray  for  her,  and 
not  to  be  so  raoumfol ;  *  for,  (said  she)  this  day  shall  end  yow 
mistress's  troubles.'  Then,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  she  turned 
herself  to  her  men  servants,  Melvin,  and  the  rest,  stimding  upon 
a  bench  near  unto  the  scaffbld,  who  were  sometimes  weeping,  and 
sometimes  crying  out  aloud ;  and  continually  crossing  themselves* 
ond  praying  in  Latin ;  and  the  Queen,  (dms  turned  to  them,)  did 
herself  likewise  cross  them,  and  bid  them  liurewell^  and  prayed 
them  to  pray  for  her  even  to  the  last  hour. 

«*  *  This  done,  one  of  her  women,  having  a  Corpus  Chrtsti 
doth,  lapped  it  up  three-comer  wise,  and  kissed  it,  and  put  it 
over  the  face  of  her  Queen  and  mistress,  and  pinned  it  Ihst  oo  die 
caul  of  hcf  heaiL 

**  *  Then  the  two  women  mournfully  departed  from  )i^  and 
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Ihem  the  Qiiieei>  kneeled  down  upoift  the  cushiony  at  which 'Ikbe^ 
very  reeolutely*  and  without  any  token  of  the  fear  of  deaths  she 
spake  aloud  this  pealm,  in  Latin, '  In  Te  Domine,  speravi,  ne  oon- 
fundar  in  aeternum,  &c.' 

**  *  ^llien  groping  for  the  block,  she  laid  down  her  head,  putting 
her  chain  over  ner  back  with  both  her  hands,  which  holding  there 
siilH  had  been  cut  ofi»  had  they  not  been  espied.  Then  uie  laUL 
herself  upon  the  block  most  quietly,  and  stretching  out  her  arms 
and  legs^  cried  out, '  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,'  &c.  three  or  four 
limiea.  At  last,  while  one  of  the  executioners  held  her  straij^Ulj 
with  01)0 ,  of  his  hands,  the  other  gave  two  strokes  with  the  ajce» 
De&re  he  did  cut  off  her  head,  and  yet  left  a  little  gristle  behind ; 
fit  which  time  she  made  very  small  noise,  and  stirred  not  any  part 
ot  herself  from  the  place  where  she  lay. 

"  *  Then  the  executioner  which  cut  off  her  head,  Iifled  it  up, 
and  bade ^  God  save  the  Queen;'  then  her  dressing  o(  lawn  fell 
irom  her  head,  which  appeared  as  grey  as  if  she  had  been  three 
score  and  ten  years  old,  poled  very  short,  her -face  being  in  a 
moment  80  much  akered  from  the  form  which  she  had  when  she 
was  alive,  as  few  could  remember  her  bv  her  dead  face ;  her  lips 
stirred  up  and  down  almost  a  quarter  ot  an  hoar  after  her  head 
.w^aito£ 

.   **  ^  Their  said  Mr.  Dean,  '  So  perish  all  the  Qiieea*a  enemief.' 

Aod  ^eiwards  the  £arl  of  Kent  came  to  the  dead  body,  {^d 

,^n4ipg  over  it„  with  a  loud  voice  likewise  said,.'  such  end  hapf»^ 

,^'^  the  Qtueenfs  and  the  Gospel's  enemies.' 

J,    *^ '  Then  one  of  the  executioners,  pulling  off  part  of  her  dress, 

efpi^d  her  little  dog,  which  was  under  her  clothes,^  wbich  could  not 

^]fe  gotten  fo^ th  but  by  force,  and  afterwards  would  not  depart  from 

jLer4^^  corpse,  but  came  and  laid  between  her  head  and  shoul- 

jderjfy  (a  thing  diligently  noted;)  the  dog  beio^  imbrued  with  her 

\>lbod,  was  carried  away,  and  washed,  as  all  things  else  were  that 

ha4  f^7  bloodj  except  those  things  which  were  burned/  "  P.  liOL 

Mr.  Boaney's  volome  is  a  pleasing  accession  to  the  library 
of  the  Topographical  Antiqaarian,  and  a  very  useful  mannal 
to  ft  visitor  of  Fotberinghay. 


Art.  VH.  a  Narrative  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
giment of  Guards^  in  the  Service  of  his  late  Majesty, 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth j  King  of  France  and  Navarre^  on 
the  memiorahle  Day  of  the  Tenth  of  August,  XT^Z^ 
Written  by  Colonel  Pfyffer  D'Altishoffen,  Chevalier  of 
the  Military  Orders  of  Saint  Leuns,  and  Saint  Maurice, 
and  Lazare ;  formerly  an  Officer  in  the  Stviss  Guards, 
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'  Wt«iiMn2r  M  ilu  Sarvia  of  hU  M«g»t»y-  tit  Jf*M  y 
Sardima,  and  met  in  tkat  of  its  tat*  Ma^ty  Kmf 
4h0ryt  tkt  Third.    4to.     pp.  76.    Were.     1821T 

The  BiBMacre  of  tbe  Swiaa  Gatirds,  on  tbs  10th  of  August, 

i793,  must  be  freih  in  every  recollection.     Tbe  attachment 

of  thia  devoted  body  to  its  royel  masl 

boDoamble  memorials  of  fidelity  and 

oord,  and  it  has  recently  been  prppc 

SviUt  to  raise  a  moanmeut  at  Lacer 

tfymen.     Colonel  Pfyffer  d'Altisboflt 

n  tfaia  regiment  at  the  time  of  its 

not  loag  been  dead,   entered  ardenl 

luperinteDded  a  subscrlntion  to  efiTe 

Tbonralsen  has  executea  a  model,  a 

outiou  of  itfl  sculpture  to  Monsieur  I 

who  formerly  was  a  pensioner  <)f  the 

is  a  finely  conceived  basso  retievo, 

l^ng^  repreceDtiog  a  lion  expiring 

•fiM,  with    two    shields,   odq    blaz< 

Fmnoe,  the  other  those  of  Switzerl 

gfiden  of  Luceroe  is  a  rock  sorrtidnd 

rronpadi  and  an  excavation  on  its  sid 

fprtbe  site  of  this  simple,  but  touclu 

aciiptioa  is  briefly  to  state  tbe  event  n 

and  to  record  tbe  names  of  the  Individ 

l^hfllittle  work  before  ns  vas  original 
B«  tf  back  as  1819,  in  order  to  makf 
KBDeraDy  known ;  and  uUvmately  was 
boa  among  tbe  subscribers  tbemselvec 
a  fur  mark  for  criticism,  and  we  iose 
with  no  intention  of  passing  a  judg 
•olely  from  the  interest  excited  by  a 
itcoatuins.  -..  *■■!   -v- 

For  some  time  before  the  month  of  Angnsi  tW  ^wts|^|nnu 
ment  had  been  deprived  of  its  artillery,  1)y  Qiije^'  ^0M| 
French  government,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  sf^lWCfk, 
tions  it  waa  permitted  to  remain  with  nreat  deficiaacj.pf; 
ammunition.  Thirty  earlridges  only  could  be  spared  (o  Mrah  • 
man  when  guard  was  mounted  in  the  Tuilleries,  on  flra  j^m' 
precedmg  tbe  Biaseacre.  At  11  o'clock  on  the  cj^t  of  1^' 
Vti  of  AngBst,  tbe  tnicsin  sonnded,  and  it  was.  na^eniood, 
thaijthec^olatiQos  adopted  by  tbe  insorgenU  of  ^^Fwi*'! 
bou^  St  Aiitoine  were  to  tbe  foUoying  purpose,  yp'te-'^ 
liege  the  palace ;  to  put  everj'  one  found  m  it,  pwiicQlar^ 
the  Swiss,  to  death  ;  to  compel  tha  king  to  ahdif^tej;_  fnd  tp 
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Ntain  faim  with  tbe  qaeen  and  royal  family,  as  hostages  «t 
ViftMBhe*;  in  -caM'  ftte  foreign  tiDopc,  if hirh  bn  li  jmhI,  nnf w"! 
frames;  riioiild  press tfadnnar^ m  Pvia^  »  <  ■■■■..^ty, 
PethiAk,'  Ihe  nayor,  who  ^d  resMtett  to  t]te<  palaofrW  a 
med  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsiD. 
ire.  Some  of  the  national- gwaWi 
|p  him  B^  a  hostage.  S^Uekin^ 
S^lis  Zitzers,  the  Swiss  adjatanfy 
D  order,  to  re-assure  ffie  fremblf^^ 
save  him  a  most  cbrttforta&le' 
[onsjear  Petbiop.  for  I  ]proiiri8«P 
you  stall  instantly  lose  bis  Wb,''^ 
^collect  right,  when  a  plot  hvt 
life,  thanked  Hem^  the  EtgUlH' 
lad  sncoeeded  he  wooM,  6d  tfito*- 
svery.ttoe  of  Ibe  ioBttrirStiiM^' 
i9  are  most  kind,  'y«t  I  doubf;-' 
lelher  any  of  Xheab  (fenfl^mett^^' 

iros  gathering  during  fbA  n'hefo' 

tiig  the  kiDg.lead^g  tbe  dAujAttt'- 

the  Royal  Court,  before  the  I^tf-^' 

and  was  received  with  shoots  AfS 

iniing  to  the  palaqe  a  depn&UiMi-i 

ly  invited  bim  to  pliice  hiittlreif ' 

■lId<a-^f£E(  protecdbn,     tTnliappily,  in  spite  of  ttie  remoli^'' 

atxanoes.  of  the  queen,  this  offer  was  accepted.     At  tb^  tii^^ 

Bent  ib  wbicb  Louis  repaired  to  the  hal(  pf  the  nsepibn, 

the  national  guard  abandoned  the  Swiss  troops  ;  pcirt'  juHtM" 

1^  assaiiSiaB,  and  the  remajoder  dispersed  itself  throagh'fhe'l 

epK*  -     .       . '     "  ■  '    .      .1 ..:,.! 

A  lioUov  8(]^uare  fbrnied'the  escort  of  the  royal  family  J  as'* 

iii^  fsr'ossed  the  garden  of  the  Toilleries  a  band  of  ruffian^," 

Usariii'g  the  head  of  Monsieur  Mandat  oh  a  pike,  forced  the  ' 

gate  of  th^  terrace,  opd  approached  the  king.     Monb-ienr' 

U^SifA'h'ia,  in  his  posseSNion,  the  order  signed  by  Petbioti, 

t^Trep^  force  by  i'orce.     Early  io  tbe  morning  he  had'becii  ' 

s^t  forj^  tbip  municipality,  and  was  murdered  on  tbe  steps  ' 

orihe  fiTotel  de  Ville,  in'order  to  prevent  this  document  from  ' 

becf^miq'g  public.     Tbe  troops  baited^   and   their  poshion'' 

ajte(l,|ho  blood-hounds  into  retreat!. 

Vit  jtras  fmpossible  to  defend  tbe  courts  of  Hiti  TnilfeHesI,  ' 
alter  u^  desertion  of  the  National  Guard ;  and  the  Swiss  ivere ' 
ordered  to  retire  into  tbe  palace.  Six  pieces  of  ordnabce' 
«erd  feh  in  ^e  court,  by  a  stranga  inadverteocK  and  'the  ' 

V"'     '     -J.      fl       -  .  ■    .  .,.■, ...      -  .  .. 

Voii. xvr. "nM-EMBEH,  ld2i.  '"       1  '-  I    ,■.-.- 
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troops  were  disposed  on  llie  slair*case  and  the  several  great 
apartments.  The  kingr'g  porter  opened  the  gate  to  the  Mar- 
sellois,  who  advanced  waving  their  hats,  and  making  signs 
to  the  Swiss  to  join  them.  One  of  them  fired  a  pistol  m  at  a 
window,  and  numerous  insults  were  offered  to  the  soldiers^ 
and  endured  with  the  utmost  patience. 

^*  At  the  compiencement  of  the  combat,  the  following  was  the 
^tate  of  tVings : — seven  hundred  and  fidy  Swiss  soldiers  wer^  dis- 
tributed to  fin  twenty  difibrent  mflitary  posts ;  two  hundred  noble* 
men,  or  gentlemen  of  the  chamberi  without  appropriate  arms ;  and 
a  few  of  the  National  Guard  who  had  remained  faithful ;  the  w1)oIe« 
without  a  commander-in-chief|  without  ammunition,  and  w!thoui 
CAnnon,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  an  infuriate  mob,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  liaving  in  their  possession  fiily'  pieiies 
'of  artillery,  vigtbly  encouraged  by  the  members  of  the  legmlaflve 
Isody,  and  having  the  municipality  at  their  command.  Tlie  baMd 
cammanded  by  Santerre  began  by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  #kidh 
wounded  several  soldiers.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Filics  SCb'Tboalfts 
answered,  and  were  followed  by  the  Swiss.  The  Marseillois  next 
made  a  general  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry,  which  mode 
firreat  havock.  Mr.  Philip  De  Gliitz,  lieutenant  of  grenridil?r8, 
lost  his  life,  and  Monsieur  Dc  Castlcbcrg,  who  had  his  ankle-bmie 
broken,  was  aflerwords  massacred  oh  the  steps  of  the  great  staii^, 
but,  in  the  net  of  expiring,  fatally  wounded  a  Marseillois  itt  the  • 
head' with  his  broad  sword.  The  action  became  general,  aid 
was  soon  decided  in  favour  of  the  Swiss ;  for  the  fire  frbm  tile 
windows  and  f^om  Captaih  De  Durler*s  corps  of  reserve  did  j^mk 
exeentioh,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  court-yard  was  evacuated 
l^  the  msailants,  strewed  over  with  the  dead,  the  Ajlngt  anA  th0 
wounded/'    P.  2*. 


>  < 


A  vigorous  salty,  headed  by  Messrs.  de  Dflrloki'  md 
•PfyflTer,  recovered  the  royal  gate;  but  all  the  efforts  of  tke 
sfoldiery  'were  unable  to  silence  a  discharge  of  ciihistelMbbt 
from  a  battery  placed  on  the  little  terrace  oppose  the  gdliM^ 
house,  which  played  into  the  court  with  murderotrs*eSfeit. 
The  Swiss,  however,  remained  masters  of  {he  fietd; '  [Hi 
their  ammnnition  was  fast  failing,  latterly  indeed  tbbyMtd'd^ 
rived  all  their  cartridges  from  ^e  poaches  of  the  deftdi" '' ■: 

At  this  moment,  amid  a  brisk  fire  of  cantion  antl  ^ttua* 
keti7,  a  messenger  summoned  the  main  body  to  attend  tfaa 
kmg's  person,  in  the  National  Assembly.  About  two  Imii- 
dred  collected  for  the  purpose ;  to  cover  their  retreat  tan^i 
pieces  of  loaded  cannon  were  pointed  against  the  vestibule, 
and  a  sentinel  placed  by  each,  with  orders  to  discharge  them 
by  f^rittg  his  musket  over  the  touch-hole  in  case  of  pur- 
sait.    The  preparation  for  tho  march,  and  the  march  fts«lf. 
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.thcongli  tlie  garden,  was  attended  with  severe  loss.   On  theif 
«rriyal  at  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  one  of  the  members  de- 
sired the  commanding  officer  to  order  his  men  to  lay  down 
tiicir  arms,  the  request  was  refused  ;  when  the  king  address- 
ing Captain  de  Durlen,  said,  ''  You  must  deposit  your  ands 
in  the  hands  of  the  national  guard :  such  brave  men  as  you 
are  most  fiot  perish;*'  and  delivered  a  written  order  tu  this 
effect,  of  which  a  fac  simile,  with  the!  royal  signature,  is  an- 
nexed to  this  volume.    "  Le  Roi  ordonne  aux  Suisses  de 
depoier  ft  Timtant  leurs  amies,  et  de  se  retirer  d  leurs  ca- 
sarnes^*    The  order  was  received  with  astonishment  and  con- 
.jStejrnatioh^  but  implicitly  obeyed ;  th^  officers  were  placed 
.  ^iji'^e  liall  of  the  inspectors,  the  privates  in  the  Church  of 
«iiie:![^eaiUans4  towards  evening  a  few  of  tliem  were  enabled 
;,W«f  scape  in  disgoise,  by  the  generous  assistanoe  of  well««f- 
.{feeled  iodiTiduals.     Various  stratagems  were  resorted  to  for 
IhttU'  !i>r0servatioft  :  among  others^ 

,,,  /^  Monsieur  Dusault,  who  was  principal  surgeon  of  the  Hotel 

i^'^yXf  rpi^etved  several  wounded  soldiers,    with  others^  who  had 

(fl^^Mfi^Af  and  concealed  them  in  the  beds  of  the  patients ;  when  a 

mpD  of  furious  wretches  assailed  the  hospital^  demanding  that  they. 

\^oii|la  be  delivered  up  to  tbemy  '  I  Have  already  had  a  doten  of 

Vl^em  tlirown  out  of  the  window/  said  Monsieur  l>usaulty  and 

r%j9)ii,  treat  all  who  attempt  to  come  here  in  th^  same  manner.* 

^\»  declaratioa  was  not  contradicted  b^  any  of  the  distant  sur- 

,gepjis  who  weie  present,  and  the  Marseillois  retired/'    P.  35.  > 

'*'   On  the  departure  of  this  body  Sant^rre  and  his  fdlloi^^ 

rushed  into  the  palace,  and  a  general  carnage  took  placei 

fmpoQg  the  woanded«    A  small  (iarty  of  Swiss  still  remained 

j^jopcnpatipn  of  the  apartments,  having  been  udable  to  joiii 

,tJl^  detachment  which  withdrew  to  the  assembly.    Ajs  tbd 

l^^jjsellpis  entered  the  palace  this  little  band  descended  the 

«t4if-'<W^»  And  profiting  by  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  which 

iHipWIil^  de  Durler  had  left  loaded^  under  their  discharge 

-^M(^4  ikP.tSf'^l^^''    Showers  of  musketry  and  cannon-balls 

pursiff^  t^Qip;  And  ^3  they  approached  the  National  As- 

I9ffmb|j(  t^ey  were  met  by  a  volley  in  that  direction.     Having 

Seined  the  Place  of  Louis  XV.  they  were  attacked  by  tlie^ 

tiprse  gendarmerie 9  and  the  greater  part  were  ovcirwheloied 

hg,  numbers,  and  slain. 

.,, Small  stcs^glimg  parties  were  still  scattered  in  different 

.pi^ts^  the  Tuilleries,  ignorant  of  the  order  to  retreat.  Ftjw 

oC  UieiB  escaped,  for  few  attempted  to  fly  ;  all  who  fell  sold 

their  lives  most  dearly.     Eighty,  who  werp  l^U^d.  tq  a  qi^^ 

on  the  great  stair-case,  after  a  contest  of  twenty  minutes,  are 

T  2 
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said  to  have  dispatched  four  hnndred  of  their  asaailatits.  ▲ 
fact  not  easHy  to  be  verified  in  a  case  in  which  the  slanrhter 
was  promiscuottSy  and  in  which  not  one  of  the  van<)ttished 
survived. 

The  officers  who  accompanied  the  king  to  the  National 
Assembly  were  confined  in  the  Abbaye  and  the  Conoergerie* 
apd  given  np  to  the  mob  on  die  equally  bloody  9d  of  Sep«^ 
tember.  Baron  Bachman  alone,  the  major  of  the  corps,  pe*^ 
rished  on  the  scaffold. 

Such  was  the  tragedy  of  the  10th  of  Angnst,  in  wkiok 
Uttle  less  than  700  l^ave  men  fell  victims  to  popular  fvryj 
wd  were  inhumanly  butchered  by  a  blood-tiiirsty  mob*  >!Ai 
ifiUe  tenderness  for  the  lives  by  which  their  own  were  soa^l^' 
(brbade  tbem  to  resist  at  the  moment  in  which  resisttingpH 
Alight  have  availed.  But  we  acknowledge  no  principle  wliiohr 
excludes  the  soldier,  as  such,  from  the  universal  rigbt  of 
self-defence ;  and  in  transactions  with  the  ferocioua  add  aa^ 
governable  rabble  of  a  great  city,  we  are  convinced  tliatiri<« 
gbnr  in  the  outset  is  mercy  in  the  end. 
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'  Btg^ttim.    By  Christopher  Bethell,  D.D.  Dean  k^Ghii 

..Chester.    8vo.    pp.282.    Rivingtons.    1821.  "      ., 


•  •;" 


1*k£  learned  author  of  this  treatise  has  already  distittgnhhefl 
himself  as  a  controversial  writer.  In  Ah  early  stage  ef  tha( 
^arkn  and  prolonged  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  SegeM^ 
ration,  which  occupied  so  unusual  a  portion  of  the  pubUe 
attention,  lie  published  two  pamphlets,  which,  thougn  eon^ 
iined,  in  great  measure,  to  the  particular  question  in  afifttaUmH 
sufficiently  proved  his  competency  for  the  task  he  nais  now 
undertaken ;  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  before 
us,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  cause  of  tnitit 
would  have  been  deprived  of  a  valuable  advocate,  bad  Ue 
been  deterred  from  communicating  to  the  world  the  result  ef 
bis  inquiry  into  this  importaut  doctrine,  by  the  apprehension 
upder  which  be  seems  tirhave  laboured,  that,  by  so  doing,  he 
might  e^ose  himself  to  the  charge  of  *'  attempting  to  revive 
tlie  sleeping  embers  of  an  unprofitable  dispute.  That  the  dis* 
pute  was  unprofitable,  few  will  be  disposed  to  admit,  who 
can  appreciate  the  learning  and  ability  which  it  called  forth 
in  defence  of  «the  truth.    And  though  the  prinoipal  oomta- 
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ttnts  have  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  tbe  interest  which  it 
etseidedy  has  in  great  measure  subsided,  to  the  persons  ^ho 
ibel  it  their  dnty  to  watcb  tbe  ever  viirying  features  of  theo- 
logical opinion,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  much  remains  to  be 
done,  before,  the  generality  of  those  who  venture  to  write  ond 
speak  upon  the  subject,  will  attain  any  correct  or  compre* 
heasiye  Knowledge  of  its  real  bearings.    Tbe  question,  as  at 
first  discussed,  was  comprehended  within  comparatively  nar- 
row limits.    The  disputants,  on  both  sides,  professed  an 
equal  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  anthorized  doctrine  of  the 
ChttKcfa  of  England  on  the  subject,  while  th^  diflbred  in  their 
interpretation  of  her  language.     One  party  contended^  that 
she  views  Regeneration,  strictly  speaking,  as  the  inward  and 
spicitnal  .grace  of  Baptism, :  the  other  party  denied  that  such 
wtas  the  true  meaning  of  her  authoritative  declarations,  and 
h^  Baptismal  OflSoes ;  endeavouring  to  establish  this  nega- 
tiflre,  by  bringing  forward  evidence  that  the  authors  of  these 
formalftries  held  difierent  opinions  themselves  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  designed  to  in- 
culcate such  a  doctrine.    Wnen  then  a  critical  examination 
of  the  phraseology  adopted  by  the  Church  in  her  Liturgy  and 
Articles  showed,  that  they  explicitly  teach  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration ;  and  tne  appeal  which  was  made  to 
flie  writings  oi  our  leading  Reformers  only  tended  to  prove 
^bsA  tiieir  private  opinions  were  strictly  conformed  to  the 
pirt>liG  forms  which  they  jointly  framed,  the  question,  as  ori- 
ginally mooted,  might  fairly  be  considered  to  be  decided ; 
and  it  remained  with  those  persons,  who  bad  unhappily  takien 
Ibe  eppoeiCe  side  to  consider,  how  far,  as  members  and  minisr 
leiil  of  the  Church  of  England,  bound,  as  such,  to  midntliiii 
9mfi  teach  her  doctrines,  tibey  could  conscientiously  adhere  id 
niay  private  interpretation  ot  her  language  which  affixed  & 
senaeto  ity^not  only  difierent  from,  but  to^Uy  irreconcileabid 
iritb  its  real  meaning.  Thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either 
fesiatiiig  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  or  submitting  their  own 
opitMns  to  her  standard,  they  have  unhappily  chosen  the 
fbmier  alternative :  some,  indeed,  confessing,  that  they  feft 
Ibe  (choice  which  they  had  thus  virtually  made  a  burden  upon 
their  consciences ;  and  others^  with  less  reserve,  appealing 
from  the  Church  as  the  interproter  of  Scripture,  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves ;  and  thus,  (in  efiect,  renouncing  that  obli« 
gaiton  by  which,  as  churchmen,  they  had  bound  themselves,) 
they  have  obliged  her  defenders  to  prove  what,  in  any  arga* 
ment  with  them,  might  otherwise  have  been  taken  for  granted, 
tkattsbe  has  tbe  certain  warrant  of  the  word  of  God  for  the 
dabtrines  which  sho  holds.    The  question  then  is  far  from 
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being  set  at  rqsU  Tbe  ground  ^f  the  cmUoytsfsy  Ims  b^ea 
sbifledy  but  the  parties  are  still  at  issue.  Tbe  opponents  of 
Baptismal  R^ene;ration  appear  indeed  to  b^ve  tariiUy  al* 
lowed,  that  the  lapguage  of  the  Church  of  England,  when 
fairly  interprfrted,  is  ags^inst  them  ;  but  they  deny  the  trutli  of 
tbe  doctrine  which  thi^t  language  conveys;  andsomeortbeni 
bave  not  scrupled  to  confess  the  embarrassmeDt  which  they 
feel,  when  called  upon^  in  the  discharge  .of  tbebr  mini^enAl 
functions,  to  promulgate  opinions  by  tbe  use  of  her  Liturgy^ 
'which  are  inconsistent  with  their  id^s  of  th^  truth. 

Tfliklng  then  the  oas^  of  such  persons^  upon  their  dwn 
stateitients,  to  he  one  of  difficulty  and  distress ;  audnot  doukti* 
ing  their  ponscientioos  desire  tp  regulate  their  opiuiottB  jfay 
the  authority  of  Scripture;  w^  presume  that  tb^y  mUb  be 
well  disposed  to  listen  to  any  oiie^  wbo»  by  taking  a  geoerfli 
view  of  this  controverted  question,  endearonrft  to  shew*  wUt 
the  Scriptures  reallv  teach;  and  in  what  sentellieir  bmgvage 
yft»  unifornB^ly  and  constaptly  received  by  the  primitive 
Charcb.  And>  if  the  result  of  the  enquiry  be,  that  tbe  ifio- 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  Scriptural ;  and  .that  die 
maintains  no  other  positions,  th^n  those  which  the  Apoalles 
laid  down,  and  the  ChMrch  in  her  purest  days  haif  held  ;i«^ 
canno^  anticipate,  any  disinclination  on  their  parts  tv  yieltlit^ 
such  authority.  On  the  contrary,  vre  may  hope^tbatlh^ 
wiiltN)  found  among  the  first  to  espress  thcpr  ihfuiks<i»<th^ 
Uutbor  €);f  such  an  investigation,  for  having  removed  an^opr 
jMressivef  load  from  their  con^iences,  by  convincing  th^m, 
Ihat  the  obligation  which  they  have  contracted  lo  taach  tka 
doctrine  of  the  Churc|i  of  England,  contravenes  no  bighier 
duty,  and  calls  for  no  sacri^ce  of  principle  or  truth.  Siicbui 
ihe  <VbJect  of  Dr.  Betliell  in  the  treatise  before  us,  vhich  is 
written  in  a  style  of  fairness  and  candour  weU  suited  to  0911- 
eiliate  eyery  serious  enquirer  after  Divine  Truth  ;  aiid  bae 
jiiso  higher  claims  upon  the  attention  of  all  such  readers^  in 
^e  pi^ools  which  it  exhibits  of  learning  ^nd  talents^  of 
patient  and  persevering  research,  and  of  a4ificriminatuig.attl 
comprehensive  view  ol'  the  doctrine  it  discusses., 
*  It  is  n6t  peculiar  to  the  present  controversy,  but  rather  to 
be bobsidered.as  one  of  tbe  eyilfs  attend^t  uppn  all  litevary 
aubjects  which  have  been  fiercely  agitated,  that  the  disp^tanta 
bave  soihetimes  lost  sight  of  the  real  object  of  their  conten- 
\nm  ;  so  that,  after  a  time,  it  has  been  as  difficult  to  persuade 
the  opposite  parties  to  agree  in  the  point  which  they  under* 
fake  to  argue,  as  to  assent  to  any  common  view  of  the  resul^ 
^f  this  discussion. 


BHheU  on  the  /)i/./..;«^    r  » 
«'«.rly  state'd  bfr  iett jf  t '"  ^''^  ^'^'  «»«'  «re  tb«, 

«  or  «  not  thi  in w;rS  3pTk  ";. '"  "'^  ''."'^^  '^  "^  the  word! 

the  word  can,  with  propnW  '^"f '  ^™^*  "^  ^"P""»  •'     Whether 

considered  «  conjunctlS"*^'.'^  «PP'«d  '^  "J'  "'her  change,  n^ 

**  *f  t  change  wirfch  the  J^*"  g^"""  '   «»d  «b«t  i.  tl.e  nature 

P-  >"i.  "*  "'««*  Regeneration  denoiei '•    Pr.f«o! 


lo  the  investieation  of  «i.-^_  • 

"•ffa-ientj  and  it «  nTslio-U^.   "''*'^**  either  of  opinion  ar 
M  tfc«e  days  of  raS,  Li5l**°T*'^'''^"  of  l.irv«lua.SI    . 
^.  ttft  he  ha,  been  cTS;-?"^  P'o-aaiptuoas  specular  ' 
®**l»e  ias  not  lost  siSt  oT:^^^  """'  '^'"  '«'^««  «•«. 
^TlMcliWbeen  used  bvfor.^^  ^^Kiment  of  force  i.d  valup. 
J«tWne  of  whiobhe  hi  hZ    ?°'''"™"  '"^^  ^X  pwtof  tl2 
^.  -  far  as  we  hav^been  ^r /r^^"*'  "«/;  nor  S 
«>^«»  any  opinion  wMoh        ^'°  *"  ducover.  neglected  to 

<«r  and.  maolv  diimntTJ?^*.^   plaaaible  statement.    He  »»» 
^fj^'>t^tTmJSgXt^^:"«!'^y  <"™"''«d  himself  fil 
f 'Ruining  every  ad  vmL^^""."*  **  *P«"  S'ouad ;  and 
tommrable  adherenr«Tu*^  Y***"''  °*"»'~*  ^e  pbtfuned  by 
jTjje  volume  commL^        •"•".'**  «f  optroversial  warftiro,  ' 
^-e  bbwon,  adv^S  «?  o'Jl*''  •*°"«  J«dicious  remarks  on 
,«*b  •(riot  aad  df.^«St  *    adl»enng,  as  much  as  possible,  U> 
««>tB8ts  and  enHS^"*.**®"*"  words,  ia  all  theological 
*»  ttat  a  va?«?l"?  •    ^°«"°«  indeed  can  be  more  certain. 
*i««  tJw  e.tablishm.r.i"°f  !""'*«  ooe.  of  terms  is  incompatiM^ 
And  the  vern«^?™!         •*'^®  doctrine,  or  nnity  of  opinion, 
ft^it  has  bin  chT^fl^"?  '"  3°«*««n  «*«»  instance  in  poinU 
nate  emplovmen*  If  ♦!.    ""-   ^  "PO"  *  '®<»«®  *"**  indetermit. 
'terai  wo*  wSii  ®  "'"Srle  word  Regeneration.     TUia 

Baptijwn-  anH*        '^  appropriated  to  the   spicituai  «raco.«C 
eariVwriters  i/?"  ^         "''^  '"  *  figurative  seiwe  by  the 
nitude  and  i'n,^  ^»*'ay«  expressed  some  change  of  a»ch  nwg» 
effeeted  in  B^^I^''''^  ***  *°  *»«  analogot^s    to  the  change 
loose  and  n/irT  I  ,  *lence,  perhaps,  we    may  derive  that 

amone  divinf    •  '"°^.®  o'"««>ng  the  word  which  has  obtained 
a  weat  ««!?     '""*'®.  '1^®  Reformation ;  who  make  it  to  signity 
andsubsii?.?fffr*"**    improvement  of  habita  and. character; 
theS"*^*''*  T"*!^^  "  regenerate  and  «nregenerat*»  for 
Ze^^"  .f°."\«'-t«**  aaH  unconverted,"  "   rcniwed  and  un- 
Civ2>  .fc  "ff'''«»"«    and  wicked."     In     t:he  hands  of  the 
my\ma  the  Mfocd  once  more  ac«juired  a    strict  an4  defiiKitfl 
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meaning,  bat  one  materially  differing  from  its  original 
for 

*  **  Tbey  pronounced  Regeneration  to  be  an  mfusion  of  a  habit 
of  grace,  or  a  tadical  change  of  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  the 
6IM1I,  taking  place  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  effectual  caU» 
FhMB  hence  the  transition  to  a  sensible  change  vas  easy  and  natu« 
ral,  and  what  was  a  theological  speculation  in  the  system  of  the 
scholastic  divines,  befcame,  in  the  hands  of  lass  subdued  andiless 
calculating  spirits,  the  strong  hold  of  enthusiasm."  p«  10*      . 

When  then,  from  a  charttable  desire  to  ch^ck  the  propa* 
gallon  of  those  erroneoas  and  enthusiastic  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  birth,  which  had  been  found  to  lead  in 
'  pmottoe  to  moat  misriiievoas  consequences,  and  were  alto* 
gather  built  on  the  inaconrate  use  of  this  word,  learned  and 
pmdeirt  divines  endeavoured  onoe  more  to  restrain  it  to  that 
sense,  in  which  it  bad  been  origiaaHy  employed  by  th^  ancient 
fathers,  and  to  which  it  had  been  uniformly  limited  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  lier  pubUo  formularies  ;  and  they  a& 
fipiaed  4hat  Regeneration  is  the  spiritual  grace  of  Baptism ; 
they  were  immediately  assailed  by  all  who  had  attached  a 
different  signiBoatioB  to  the  term,  as  if  they  had  broached 
some  novel  and  heterodox  tenet.  Furious  contests  have 
thns  been  maintained  open  the  sobject  by  persons  who,  had 
tHey  naused  to  enqoire  into  each  others  meaning,  would  have 
founa  that  they  were  both  beating  the  air ;  Uie  one  side  con-^ 
tending  with  the  primitive  Church,  that  Regeneration  is  con* 
furred  in  and  by  the  use  of  water  Baptism ;  the  other  sidou 
nominally  denyhig  the  position,  but  in  reality  employiBg  thft 
term  Regeneration  to  express  a  very  different  notion  from ' 
any  which  their  opponents  held ;  a  notion  not  to  be  ii^t 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  eariiest  and  best  divine^  and^npt. 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Scripture.     Until  then  botk 

SM-ties  can  agree  to  attach  some  definite  meaning  to  the  word 
egeneration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dispute  will  be  both 
fruitless  and  interminable.  And,  comparatively  speakiog, 
it  matters  little  what  this  meaning  is,  so  that  it  be  univer-* 
saHy*  acknowledge  and  understood*  Tbere  is  indeed,  as 
Dr.  Bethoil  well  observes,  an  obvious  connection  between  the 
right  use  of  words  and  sound  doctrine  ;  but,  as  soundness  of 
doctrine  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  true  object  of  all  controver- 
sial debate,  as  long  as  this  is  preserved,  the  choice  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  shall  be  clothed  is  of  minor  importance. 

<*  <  Let  it  be  allowed/  "  says  the  Dean,  **  that  such  a  change, 
as  we  denote  by  this  word,  does  actually  take  place  in  Baptism,  and  - 
^t  is  of  inferior  consequence  by  what  name  it  may  be  called.    Let 
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it»br«ltoMd  that  tUit  change  of  heart  and  mannert,  whaie  neces* 
nij  is  unmnally  acknowledged,  is  not  soch  as  the  scholastic  Cat- 
vinisti  or  the  enthusiasts  contend  for,  but  more  conformable  to  the 
moffd  nature  and  reasonable  faculties  of  man,  and  no  great  mischkif 
vill  arise  from  its  b^iog  styled,  in  a  popular  way  of  speaking,  «nd 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  many  of  our  Divines^  ftegcoe* 
rafion/'    P.  1 1. 

In  ord^  howerer  to  jostify  that  use  of  the  term  which 
the  Fathers  of  our  own  reformation  adopted  in  our  liturgy. 
Dr.  Bethell  proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers  a.  statement 
f>f  the  opinions  held  by  the  ancient  Chriatians  on  the  subject 
of  Regeneration ;  and  of  the  principles  on  which  their  usage 
of  tbe  word  seems  to  depend.  In  this  statement  he  takes  the 
C^Jebrated Sermon  of  Dr.  Waterland  as  his  guide;  and  after 
giving  a  neat  analysis  of  that  writer's  argument,  he  repeats 
those  quotations  from  St.  Augustin,  which  he  produced  in  his 
remarks*  in  Mr.  Fabers Reply  to  his  Charge,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  position  which  he  lays  down,  fhat  tne  doo« 
trme  maintained  by  Waterland,  manifestly  pervades  tlie 
writings  of  the  Fathers ;  who,  while  they  hold  what  may* 
perhaps  be  called  the  identity  of  Regeneration  and  Baptistti/ 
do  not  imagine  that  this  Sacrament  produces  any  saving" 
effect  on  adults  without  faith  and  repentance,  or  that  any 
positive  on  active  renewal  of  the  sool  takes  place  in  infanta* 
From  whence  it  follows,  says  he,  >>,.'. 

**  That  they  must  have  maintinned  this  distinction  betweeq  Re- 

Sneration  and  renovation,  or  conversion,  which  in  the  present 
y.has  been  styled  by  a  strange  fatality^  a  novel  contrivance.*^ 

Persons  who  have  read  the  extracts  from  the  Fathers 
given  in  the  notes  to  Watcrland*s  discourse,  can  scarcely 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  those  who  have  taken 
the  further  pains  to  consult  the  various  works  therein  re* 
ferred  to  by  that  learned  author,  will  find  it  established  upon: 
irrefragable  testimony.  It  is  the  fashion  among  a  certain  ^ctass 
of  writers  to  undervalue  Waterland  ;  and  we  have  sometiraea 
seen  his  labours  spoken  of  in  terms  nearly  bordering  on 
contempt,  by  those  who  were  little  qualified  to  appreciate 
them.  We  shall  not  deny  the  policy  of  this  practice,  «s  it 
may  tend  to  preserve  the  influence  of  these  sages  over  that 
numerous  class  of  religionists  who  are  now  contented  to 
receive  their  decisions  as  oraculous,  and  to  submit  the  di- 
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rection  of  their  studies  to  ibdr  wisdom ;  but  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  enlertaiu  >oiiie  doubts  of  its  cmndonror  its  jnatioe. 
Having  ourselves  no  other  interests  to  promote  bat  tliot»e  of 
truth,  which  can  never  be  served  by  mereW  listening  to  one 
side  of  any  question,  we  earnesliy  recommend  those  who 
would  know  what  the  primitive  Church  believed  and  taught 
upon  this  subject,  and  are  not  afraid  to  examine  what  a  clear 
^d  powerful  writer  may  find  to  olgeot  against  the  opinions 
of  these  doctors  to  whom  their  confidence  h^s  hitherto  been 
exclusively  given,  not  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  deterred  from 
devoting  some  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  pages  of 
Waterland.  If  they  can  cpnvict  him  of  mi&tating  facts,  of 
misquoting  antboriue^,  or  of  inconclusive  reasoning,  they 
nay  then  consign  his  wprks  to  the  neglect,  of  whrch 
some  are  disposed  tp  consider  them  worthy:  but  if  none  of 
these  tilings  pafi  be  justly  laid  to  hifi  charge,  then  it  may  be 
hoped  that,  as  "  he  spake  pot  in  his  life  time  without  com-^ 
manding  attention*  he  will  not  now  speak  in  vain/*  '*  His 
ivords,"  ns  seem  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  last  editors 
of  the  Sermon  in  question.  "  being  the  words  of  one  truly 
wise,  have  been  as  goads,  pricking  those  to  the  heart  who 
have  with  such  indefatigable  industry,  propagated  (leresies^ 
^hich  he  ha^  long  ago  completely  refuted.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  remainder  of  their  predicted  eflect  will  also  be  ac- 
complished, aud  that  they  will  be  *'  as  nails  fastened  hy  th^ 
masters  of  assemblies*,  not  to  be  driven  from  their  hold  even 
by  the  united  elTort  of  fanatical  violence  +. 

The  principles  on  which  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
Baptism,  and  the  change  of  condition  which  it  iropHes,  have 
been  called  Kegeneration,  Dr.  Bethell  seems  to  consider  to 
be  these ;  that  the  change  thus  designated  is  equivalent  to  a 
passage  from  one  state  of  existence  to  another,  and  is  enlirely 
the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  work  in  which  the 
infants  can  bear  no  part  at  all,  and  the  adult  has  no  other 
province  than  that  of  preparing  and  qualifying  himself  for  it 
In  these  respects  this  change  is  analogous  to  the  Birth  of 
Man  into  the  world ;  and  the  word  "  Regeneration'*  or  *'  New 
Birth"  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  because^  by  the  natural 
force  of  the  metaphor  it  clearly  marks  the  distinction  between 
this  change,  and  any  other  in  the  production  of  which  11  an 
is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  tliat  it  is  his  duty  to  co-operate 
with  God.    And  hence  appears  the  error  of  those  Pivine% 
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wlio  liaive  hastily  coDclnddd,  tfaat  the  word  Regeneraticti^  end 
certain  ex)>re$.sioiM  in  tlie  Old  Testament  which  denote  the 
spiritual  renewal  and  improvement  of  the  inward  fram^,  are 
ec^uivalent  and  synonymousi. 

*•  It  is  evfdent,**  says  Dr.  Bethell, "  that  so  far  as  Regeneration 
iropH(;8  repentance  Bnd  the  renewal  of  the  inner' man,  so  far  it 
implies  tlie  creation  of  a  new  heart,  a  new  spirit,  and  a  heart  of 
flesh.  But  this  renewal  of  the  heart  and  spirit  is  described  in  th^e 
telt9,  compared  with  one  another,  as  the  joint  worl^  of  God,  or  the 
Hisij  Obost^  and  of  man  himself:  as  a  gitt  or  ble^ing  bestowed  on 
%i^hy<Gfqdt  and  as  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  hiqi  and  ourselves.  On 
tdetolherJiandilcgenerationt  though  it  requires  certain  prcrioiw 
qiyilificafciQaa.  in  those  whp  are  capable  of  ihen^  is  entirely  the 
^#M<^.  Cbrist  and  the  Holy  Spirit :  a  change  in  which  the  principie 
ol(,9el^^iairtio«i  implapted  in  man  can  bear  no  part.*'    P.  25* 

'fn"a'  note  to  page  29,  he  further  endeOiV ours  thQs  to  ex- 

pldfhhid  meaning. 

/ill  .     ^ 

.^t.  What- is  contended  for  is»  that  Regeneration,  according  to  the 
]ai(igu^e.  ai>d  do^Mrine  of  Scripture  and  our  own  Church,  is  a  my^ 
/tc/z/. change  of  spiritual  condition  and  relationship  to  God,  imply, 
ing  \u  qapable  subjects  a  moral  or  practical  cliangc  already  begun, 
a^d^ requiring  from  all  baptized  persons  a  moral  change  and  im« 
provcment:  and  that  it  is  not  a  mystical  renewed  of  the  inward 
fraine,  a  mystical  or  miraculous  change  of  man's  moral  nature,  qua* 
li«^,  and  habite/'    (P.  29.) 

Perhaps  there  may  bo  some  little  obscurity  in  this  sta(e« 
ment:  but  we  understand  the  author  to  mean,  that  the 
change  efTeoted  in  Regeneration  is  wholly  diflerent  from  that 
expressed  by  Renovation  ;  diOerent  as  respects  its  own  na« 
ture«  and  the  agency  by  which  it  is  produced.  In  the  former^ 
the  Holy  Spirit  acts  singly,  in  the  latter,  conjointly  with  mao. 
la  t>h0  former,  man  ia  admitted  (on  the  conditions  of  Faith 
and  Repentance  if  an  adult)  into  a  new  state  of  relationship 
to  God,  a  state  which  does  not  alter  his  moral  nature,  qaaii- 
ties,  .or  habits,  bat  makes  him  a  partaker  of  certain  spiritaal 
privileges,  and  amotig  the- rest  of  divine  grace  and  assistance, 
which  he  is  required  subsequently  to  use  for  the  purposes  of 
moral  improvement.  In  the  latter,  which  is  grudoally  pro* 
daced  by  such  an  employment  of  spiritual  grace  in  aid  of  our 
own  exertions,  a  renewal  takes  place  of  the  inward  frame 
and  disposition,  new  habits  and  manners  are  acquired,  and 
the  man  is  morally  changed. 

Having  thus  stated  the  reasons  which  appear  to  justify 
the  appropriation  of  this  word  Regeneration  to  Baptism*;  Dr. 
Betheil  next  produces  the  Scriptural  authority  on  wlMcb  tjk; 
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doctrine  expressed  by  this  term  and  other  words  of  the  sane 
family  is  groanded.  This  is  a  valaable  portion  of  the  work; 
eoAtainittg  mach  sonnd  and  asefal  expository  criticism  of  the 
several  passages  of  Scriptare  to  which  particular  reference  is 
ipade.  These  passages  he  arranges  under  four  diflerent 
heads. 

**  I.  Those  which  speak  of  this  change  by  the  name  of  Regene- 
Mitiony  and  connect  it  with  water  and  baptism. 

*'  II.  Those  which  speak  of  it  in  parallel  and  corresponding  ex- 
prenions,  with  an  evident  allosion  to  the  same  ceremony. 

**  III.  Those  which  attribute  it  simply  to  washioe  and  Baptfatt^. 

^  IV.  Those  which  describe  thb  change  in  other  figures  mid 
phrases^  not  parallel  to  the  former/'    (p.  93.)  '    "^ 

Having  reviewed  in  detail  thevarioas  texts  of  Scciptprp 
which  arrange  themselves  under  these  several  heads,  tli0 
Dean  concludes  this  chapter  with  the  following  observatioiMk 

**  I.  We  may  observe  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
five^  SHch  a  change  as  that  which  we  denominate  Regeneration, 
does  actually  take  place  in  Baptism*  Christians  are  represented  a^ 
receiving  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost  m 
Baptism;  as  being  saved  byBaptkm^  mshed^  sanctified,  andjusiu 
Jied;  as  being  butted  mth  Christ  by  Baptism  into  death  ;  buried  an\i 
risen  again  mth  Christ  in  Baptism ;  crucified  xmth  Christy  putting  oti 
Christ  in  Baptism^  sealed  and  anointed,  endowed  with  the  earifesi  xif 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  of  adoption  ;  and  circumcised  mth  the  t^ 
eumasion  of  Christ  mademthout  hands.  Now  all  these  expressioaa 
terminate  in  a  mysttcal  collation  of  grace,  in  a  mystical  passage 
ftom  a  carnal  state  in  Adam  to  a  spiritual  state  in  Christ,  or  in  omr 
admission  into  this  latter  state,  carrying  with  it  the  forgiveness  of 
suoy,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  covenanted  and  conditional 
title  to  everlasting  happiness. 

**  2.  Several  of  the  figures,  by  which  this  change  is  denoted,  re* 
scmble  the  expression^  Regeneration  or  the  New  Birth,  ^nd  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  were  intended  to  designate  the  same  change, 
and  to  convey  Ae  same  ideas  to  our  minds.  But  since  these  6gurea 
speak  of  a  olumge  to  which  Baptism  b  instrumental,  we  reasonably, 
conclude  that  to  be  born  again  qftoater  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be 
saved  bjf  the  vtashing  of  Rpgeneration,  signify  a  change  eifected 
through  the  same  medium*  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  hy  a 
comparison  of  these  figurative  passages  with  those  texts  of  3crm<- 
ture»  which  connect  salvation,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  gift 
of  the  H^ly  Ghost  with  Baptism,  in  plain  and  literal  languatfe. 
We  are  therefore  fuHy  justified  in  the  use  which  We  make  of  uiis 
word  Regeneratibn,  and  other  words  of  the  same  family,  to  signify 
in  one  comprehensive  phrase  the  spiritual  benefits  conveyed  over 
to  us  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
«<  S.  In  some  of  the  passages  recited,  Faith,  (or  that  Word, 
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which  Ulhe  object  of  a  Chrittian  fattby  and  implies  faith  as  its  cor- 
relative,) aod  Repentance)  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Bapr 
tism,  as  Qualifications  for  the  saving  use  of  it*  But,  where  these 
qualificatjons  are  not  tnentioned,  they  are  obviously  implied  and 
understood.  Hence  we  conclude  that  faith  and  repentance  are  ne^ 
cessary  qualifications  for  Baptism,  wherever  the  subject  is  capable 
of  them. 

.  **  4.  We  must  observe  that,  aocording  to  the  whole  lenour  of 
Scriptural  doctrine.  Regeneration  uniformly  implies  a  strict  obligap 
tion  to  newness  of  Ufe,  and  improvement  in  Christian  virtues.  These 
are  the  duties  of  regenerate  man ;  not  the  necessary,  but  the  legt- 
timaie  nd  intended  ^ects  of  the  New  Birth,  depending  on  & 
l%ht  use  of  the  means  of  grace  and  spiritual  assistance,  and 
the  right  exercise  of  that  principle  of  self-action^  which  God  has 
implanted  in  us.  For  what  St.  Peter  says  of  our  Regeneration  in 
Si^tisn,  and  fiwt  entrance  into  the  Christian  state,  applies  with 
equal  &roe  to  every  stage  of  the  life  of  trial*  Baptism  doth  twoe  u$^ 
M*  the  puUing  anot^  ihejSth  qf  tiejkshf  but  the  antwer  qfa  good 
conscience  ic/coard  God.'*    P.  67. 

'  Dr.  Bethell  next  considers  the  principal  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  Regeneration 
from  passages  in  Scripture.  It  is  evident,  that  there  can  be 
iio  real  contradictions  in  Scripture;  and  that  doctrine^ 
founded  upon  the  plain  sense  of  undisputed  passages  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  the  analogy  of  the  Faith,  cannot  be  set  aside  be^ 
cause  some  more  obscure  texts  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
militate  against  them.  It  will  be  found  that,  as  we  increas^ 
kl  onr  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
onr  powers  of  critical  investigation  are  invigorated  by  exert 
liise,  many  of  these  apparent  contradictions  will  be  removed  ; 
md  the  darker  places  of  revelation  will  be  found  to  harmonize 
with  those  which  are  plain,  and  to  '^  exhibit  one  scheme  and 
Obe  form  of  doctrine,''  as  all  being  '*  parts  of  one  great 
ii^hole,  issuing  from  the  same  spirit^  and  ministering  to  the 
tBme  purposes/' 

But,  as  at  present  we  find  some  passages  which  appear  to 
be  opposed  to  those  on  which  the  Universal  Church  has 
grounded  established  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  so 
we  must  not  be  astonished,  if  texts  are  brought  forward, 
tfhicht  'to  some  minds  less  accustomed  to  deep  and  accurate 
researcln  or  less  open  to  a  candid  and  impartial  view  of  the 
sobject,  may  seem  to  oontradiet  and  confate  th^  doctrine  in 
question.  Of  these,  the  most  material  are  those  which  hsv^i 
been  selected  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  for  the  purpose 
of.  hewing  that  the  supposed  connection  between  feiptism 
anu  Regeneration  does  not  in  reality  exist. 
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"  For  since  the  apostle  teaches  iis  that  whosocvpr  is  bom  of  Gocl 
doth  not  commit  sin  ;  that  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh 
the  world;  that  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God;  aiid  thft 
whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God  ;  from 
'  hence  it  is  argued,  that  they  in  whom  these  sigtis  concur  are  rege. 
Derate,  whetlier  baptized  or  not ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  in 
whom  these  sign's  are  not  to  be  found,  though  they  may  have  been 
baptized  with  water,  have  not  cettainly  been  born  again  of  the 
Spirit/'  P.  76. 

In  answer  to  such  argtunents,  it  might  be  argedi  that  die 
Apostle  clearly  could  not  intend  to  iavaiidate  his  lee^oo;  ik 
derogate  from  his  institntion.  And,  as  it  has  been  i^lfettdy 
^faewn  by  the  author  from  the  texts  cited  by  him,  and  ^i- 
plained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  **  to  be  sav^,'*'aiu[| 
**  to  be  born  again,"  are  parallel  terms ;  since  our  Saviour 
Jias  taught  us,  that  he  that  believeth  and  is  'baptized  shall  lAi 
saved,  we  shall  not  easily  believe  that  "  St.  John  intended  to 
say,  that  he  who  believes  is  regenerated  or  saved^  wb^^ 
he  be  baptized  or  not;  or  that  the  other  quali^c^ti<uiji,44Mi^ 
according  to  the  tenure  of  the  Gospel  covenantSf  eoUtli^jpiaiqf 
to  salvation  independently  of  Baptism/'  .   »< 

But,  he  justly  considers^  that  the  confidence  wi4b'i«^hioii 
these  texts  have  been  brought  forward  to  confute  lihe-ddbL 
trine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  makes  it  exp€idieiit>iliM 
they  should  be  more  carefally  examined,  in  order  'la  ^she^ 
that  they  do  not  afford  to  tbe  opponents  that  iropregiidbM 
position  which  they  have  fondly  expected  to  find  ih  iK^lUi 
As  the  best  clue  to  the  meaning  of  St.  Jofan*s  words  wifl'f^ 
jTound  by  invei<tigatiug  the  object  and  aim  of  his  reasodiii 
and  the  circumstances  and  positions  of  the  parties  to  wtioiu. 
Iiras  addressed,  he  shews  that  St.  John*s  intent  was  to  CQniJ^j 
tlie  pernicious  error  of  those,  who  ''  boasted  that  tl^ey  ^ 
been  born  of  God,  while  they  took  no  care  tp  U7aintai;^,|^aA 
works,  men  who  perverted  the  received  and  orthodox  nqflQQi| 
9f  Rege;oeration  to  tli^  worst  purposes,  and  laid^claim  toahe 
privileges  and  blessings  of  the  Grospel  Covenant,  wtiilj^'lnev 
yifete  dispensing  with  its  obligations,  and  despisinijaf  its'ilaiD^ 
tions. 

**  But,  (as  he  shrewdly  argues^)  if  Christ  and  hn  aposiIiQs  had 
taught  that  Regeneration  is  a  radical  and  entire  change  of  the 
mind  and  moral  nature,  and,  consequently,  that  in  the  .eye  'of 
reason,  and  the  nature  of  things,  a  sound  faith  and  habitual  ho)i* 
ness  are  the  only  evidences  of  a  new  birth,  the  misconstruction 
would  have  been  almost  impossible,  and  the  heresy  would. ha^e 
confuted  and  condemned  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  iKcir  doc- 
trine was  tlic  same  which  wc  find  In  the  writings  of  tjie  early 
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Christians,  men  of  corrupt  mimls  wpuld  easHy  be  indaced  to  sepa« 
rate  tlie  grace  and  privileges  of  Baptism  from  the  qualificattoos 
which  they  presuppose,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  which 
thejr  imply  They  would  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  and 
their  fellowr  Chrbttans,  that  he  who  has    been  once  mystically 

frafled  into  Christ  will  abide  in  Christ  for  ever ;  that  he  who  has 
Monn  God  once  will  know  bim  to  the  end  intimately  and  vitally 
and  that  he  who  has  been  born  of  God  in  a  sacramental  and  mys  te. 
rious  manner,  will  never  cease  to  be  the  child  of  God. 

*•  The  Apostle  therefore  secures  the  sound  part  of  his  converts 
dgatnst  the  infection  of  this  heresy,  by  carrying  their  thoughts 
from  the  blessings  and  privileges  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
C^istianity«  and  insisting  on  their  inseparable  unioir.  To  ^haye 
ff^o^'ship  with  the  Father  and  the  Sow,  to  abide  in  the  tight ^  to  abide 
yj  ^**  f lather  and  the  San,  to  know  C/irist^  to  have^  to  see,  to  know  the 
f^other^,  and  to  b^  the  Sons  of  God^  are  different  phrases  which  ex- 
()ress  in  significant  language  the  great  privilege  olT  our  religion ;  a 
mysterious  union  with  the  Deity,  and  a  spiritual  relationship  to 
God  and  Christ.  But  since  this  union  implies  and  requires  a  moral 
f^emblance,  it  will  necessarily  go  to  decay  and  expire  without  the 
exercise  of  the  corresponding  duties.  These  are,  a  f  sincere  faith 
in  J«si»  as  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  a  ^resolute  confes. 
sion  of  tlie  Fatlier  and  the  Son ;  $  a  steadfast  altnclunent  to  the 
Arorilr  oPcruth,  |tlove  and  fellowship  with  each  other,  f  walking  as 
Christ  Walked,  **an  unfeigned  obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  ^od  and  Clirtst,  and  fia  life  of  righteousness  and  parity. 
,  f.'  As  Iherefore  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Epistle  shews  thatSt  Joba 
h  not  t^cbing  us  how  we  are  to  acquire  our  Christian  privileges^ 
put  how  we  are  to  preserve  themi  so  it  will  satisfy  an  attentive 
rea4er^  tliat,  in  the  passages  which  bear  upon  this  question,  he  is 
not  pointing  out  to  us  the  tests  of  Regeneration,  but  the  criteridns 
by  which  we  must  learn  whether  we  are  indeed  God's  children  in  a 

S»ractical  point  of  view,  walking  in  the  light  and  abiding  in  the  FU*- 
fi^r  and  the  Son.  Witli  this  clue  to  our  enquiry  we  shall  find 
that  these  passages  are  so  far  from  contradicting  the  doctrine  of 
fcapttsma^  Regeneration  that  tbeji  evidently  imply  and  prewqp* 
pose  it."    P.  8L 

|jis  position,  therefore  is  this,  that  tiie  phrase  here  osed 
fcjr  ihe  ^postle,  *^  have  been  born  of  God,"  is  employed, 
^'  In  an  enlarged  sense,  (ex|)re8sing  the  continuance  as  well  as 

*  1  Jolio  i.  3.  7.-«ii.  10. -^-ii.  3^  37, 38.  —  ii'u  6.^if .  IS.  15,  16.— iu  93*    3 
4phii  is^    3  Jotiu  xi.     1  Joha  ii.  4.«>iii.  24.-*iv.  7.«>*ilj.  1  .—v.  ^0* 

Jl  Juhn  V.  1.  5. 
1  John  tr.  3,  S.  15.     SJofmirii,  ^ 

h  1  J^o  ii.  A.  14.  33,  i3.  37. 

I  1  Jt»lm  ii. 9,  lO,— iu.^4*  16, 23.— iv.  8.  It.  \6  20,31.— v.  I,  V. 
^  1  John  ii  6. 

••  I  John  M.  3,  4.— iii.  33.  31,.— v.  3, 
ft  I  JoliA.  ii.  «S!.— iii.  3.  7. 
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the  commenGMDeDe  of  the  Sj^tual  life,)  'with  •  view  te  a  pactkHbr 
eontrov«ny»  and  the  correetion  of  a  dangerous  error ;  tbat  conte- 
quently  tbe  e&cis  which  he  aecribet  to  the  myitical  new  birth  are 
not  its  necessary  and  ins^arable,  but  iU  legitimate  and  intended 
consequences ;  and  that  the  tests  to  which  he  remits  us  are  not^ 
strictly  speaking,  the  criterions  of  our  Hegeneration^  but  of  our 
continuance  and  advancement  in  the  tpirituai  and  new  life,  of  our 
abiding  and  dwelling  in  God,  and  of  his  abiding  and  dwellbg  in  us." 
P.  86. 

And  that  this  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  words,  while  it 
harmonizes  with  tbe  other  Scriptures/  does  not  pat  any  fiupee^ 
on  tiieir  constriction^  will  be  evident  to  those  who  can  see  the 
justice  of  the  following  critical  remarks  upon  the  phrase  in 
tile  original  mas  o  yr^f^rmiMws  ex  th  ®ctt. 

^  It  frequently  happens  that  the  indefinite  and  past  perfiK:! 
tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  {ytynmtm,  ytwn^  yi^f»Mifis»o<)'not  only 
signiiy  a  past  and  particular  action,  but  a  permanent  act  cooseu 
quent  upon  it ;  and  imply  the  natural  or  moral  effeott  of  that  no* 
tion^  and  a  continuance  in  the  stat^  of  which  it  is  the  commence-  > 
ment.  So  the  words  J!(««i#9irrtci  KAr«xx«^vrt(9  X^imr  ^Hratyw^ft^ 
implv  a  continuance  in  that  state  into  which  the  parties  had  bepn 
admitted.  Thus  these  expressions  of  St.  John  not  only  denote  Uie 
new  birth,  but  a  continuance  in  that  state  of  new  life,  of  which  the. . 
new  birth  is  the  commencement,  lliis  expression  therefore*  **  he . 
that  hath  been  horn  of  Go^  is  equivalent  to  the  expressions,  he  that 
abideth  in  God^  and  a  child  of  God,  even  on  grammatical  principles. 
In  order  to  express  this  sense  in  our  own  idiom  we  must  make  use 
of  a  periphrasis — He  that  hath  been  bom  ofGod^  and  eontinves  to 
be  a  child  of  God.  We  must  of  course  decide  from  the  natar6  of 
the  argument,  and  a  general  view  of  the  passages  before  as,  when' 
the  past  tense  implies  continuance,  and  signifies  a  permatient  aec' 
The  grounds  on  which  this  tense  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  pree^t 
cas%  will  be  seen  in  the  body  of  the  work.'*    ?•  76. 

i 

ITe  cannot  follow  the  learned,  author  throogh  his  expliuu^ 
tion  of  all  the  texts  in  question ;  but  it  will,  we  think,  b^, 
ibund  to  contain  a  just  view  of  their  real  meaning,,  ^04  to 
shew,  as  he  affirms^  that  "  they  are  so  far  from  contradlicting' 
the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism,  that  they  imply  aiid 

Eresnppose  it ;  and  seem  to  confirm  its  reception  as  an  esta- 
lished  article  of  faith  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle. 
The  Deau  next  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Regeneration,  as  taught  by  tbe  Churoh  of  England,  is  in  atrict 
conformity  with  the  views  of  the  ancient  Christians. 

The  object  of  our  Reformers,  as  plainly  stated  by  tbem* 
selves,  was  to  revert  in  all  poipts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  &e 
primitive  standard.     In  their  doctrine,  and  in  their  public 
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formularies  •  they  not  •nly  GonforsMd  to  the  opkiioM  of  >  Ihe 
Apastolio  age;  but»  as  far  as  they  were  able,  they  odoptod 
tlie  language  of  that  period,  incorporuting  it  into  their  JU* 
turgy,  and  in  their  ceremonial  also  preserving  snch  of  the 
priniilive  usages  as  oarnf  recommended  by  satisfactory  evi* 
i(ence.  and  by  tlieir  own  tendency  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
holiness  in  public  worship.  The  Uoau  has  already  shewn  that 
the  universal  Church,  and  all  orthodox  writers  till  the  era  of 
the  Reformation  had  held,  that  Regeneration  is  made  over  to 
OS  IB  Baptism,  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  the  Gospel  diapen- 
sation. 

.  **  We  mayt  therefore,  (says  he,}  expect  to  find  the  same  doc 
trine  taught  in  our  Articles  and  Liturgy :  and  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  our  Keformera  would  have  rejected  at  once  any  novel 
opini^iify  <  which. the  Catholic  Patberi  aodamicnt  Biahops  had  sot 
gathered  from  the  doctrine  of  Scriptvre.'  Accordiaglyi  when  wa 
coiMwlt  these  documents,  we  find  tliat  they  make  use  of  tlieir 
pbra8#oiog)P|  and  adopt  their  opinions,  which  are  in  fact  plain  and 
oMouaHledttotions  from  Scripturey  unwarped  by  fanciful  iaterpri?^ 
tationa.  and  religioMi  prejudices."    P.  94* 

'Thij  he  ffxlly  establishes  by  a' detailed  eitamiitation  6C  the 
dflferenf  Articles  which  speak  on  the  subject;  by  referringlo 
th^  Homilies;  and  to  the  phraseology  of  our  Liturgical  OP^' 
fices  for  Baptism  and  Connrmation.    The  IXean  is  here  tread^^ 
ing  npon  beaten  ground.    This  part  of  hi»  subject  has  been' 
80  often,  and  so  ably  discussed,  that* any  attempt  to  illustrate, 
it  |>y  the  introduction  of  new  matter  must  be  hopeless.  It  wa4 
however  neoesaary  to  the  completeness  of  his  enquiry  tiiot  bo 
a^Qiild  restate  the  argument,  and  it  is  barely  doing  him  justice* 
to.  say,  that  it  does  not  saier  in  his  hands. 

J  fin  tl^e  next  chapter^  he  examines  the  various  attempts* 
which  have  been  made  to  extract  a  different  opinion  from  the 
public  writings  of  our  Church.  Her  statements  on  the  sub* 
jec.i  are  sq  perspicuous,'and  she  so  carefully  confines  the  W5rd 
J^geheration  tothespiritualgraceof  Baptism  in  her  Articles 
and  tiiturgy,  that,  as  Dr.  Bethell  remarks, 

*\lt,a^9y  seem  a  difficult  busiqess  to  make  the  language  which 
was  meant  to  exprc^^^s  one  theory  correspond  with  another  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  a  few  subtle  distinctions,  arbi- 
trary suppositions,  and  seeming  analogies,  ingenious  men  will  easily 
satisfy  tnemselves  that  they  have  accomplished  this  task,  and  will 
probably  persuade  others,  whose  views  and  opinions  coincide  with 
their    own,  that  they  have    succeeded  in   their  undertaking*** 

(Pnis.) 

'1*he'  first  attempts  to  reconcile  the  langoHge  of  out  Chnrcfef' 
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vriih  the  opinions  of  some  of  her  members,  who  having  fonned 
different  notions  on  the  subject  of  Kegeneralion,  seem  to 
have  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  to  have  produced  no 
perceptible  effect.  Our  early  Calvinistic  divines  had  too 
much  learning  not  to  know  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitive  Christians  ;  and  too  much  candour  to  represent  oar 
own  Church  as  departing  from  those  sentiments,  at  the  same 
time  tbat  she  preserved  the  language  in  which  they  were 
recorded.  They  therefore  allowed,  that  she  explicitly  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  Begeneration  in  Baptism,  and  readily 

'<  Granted,  that  every  baptized  infant  receives  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  IS  bom  again  of  water  and  the  spirit.  But  they  endeavotA^i 
to  solve  their  own  system  by  maintaining  that  the  effectual  calf, 
and  saving  special  grace  are  the  effects  uf  God's  firm  predestina- 
tion, whereas  Regeneration  in  Baptism  i»  only  the  cAect  of  fail 
supernatural  Providence.'*    P.  115. 

Bishop  Hopkinsi  whose  opinions  on  these  subjects  are  of 
great  weight  with  some  modern  controversialists,  endeavoared 
to  reconcile  his  own  tenets  with  the  language  of  the  Chnrdi; 
by  drawing  a  supposed  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  Kegcneration.  But  this  experiment  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  considered  a  successful  one  by  his  admirers ; 
at  least  this  is  not  the  ground  on  which  they  chase  at  present 
to  rest  their  case. 

**  The  favourite  method  of  solving  thn  difficulty  consists  in  an 
endeavour  to  shew,  that  when  our  Church  pronounces  the  baptised 
person  regenerate,  this  declaration  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of 
charitable  supposition,  or  general  language,  and  we  are  taught 
that  these  principles  pervade  every  part  of  our  liturgy."  P.  Ii7* 

We  shall  extract  a  passage,  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  argument,  by  which  tlie  dean  has  met  this  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  upon  general  principles. 

He  has  afterwards  followed  the  opponent^  yiroogh  the 
various  nice  distinctions  and  subtleties,  by  Vhich  tliey  have 
endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  against  the  powerful 
attacks  which  have  been  made  from  different  qimrters  upon 
their  theory.  But  .for  this  part  of  his  reasoning- we  mast  re- 
fer our  readers  to  his  volume.  They  have  perhaps  already 
made  up  their  minds,  from  what  they  have  before  seen  of  the 
progress  of  this  controversy^  that  there  is  nothing  more  vain 
and  futile,  than  an  attempt  to  reason  away  the  sense  of  lan« 
guage  so  plain  as  that  held  by  our  Church  on  this  subjeet ; 
nothing  so  little  creditable  as  the  adoption  of  such  arbitrary 
suppositions,  and  sophistical  arguments,  as  have  been  used 
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fk  Ibis  case,  to  throw  a  veil  orer  the  indecency  of  publicly 
matiitainiug  opinions  irreconcileable  with  the  doctrines  of 
that  Church  among^  whose  ministers  these  persons  ard 
enrolled. 

But  we  proceed  to  our  promised  extract,  in  which  we  con- 
ceive that  Dr.  Betkell  lias  sufficiently  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
this  attempt  to  explain  away  the  phraseology  of  the  Church.    • 

"  It  is  universally  allowed,  indeed  it  is  plainly  taught  in  our 
Office  for  the  Baptism  of  (hose  of  riper  years,  that  the  baptized 
Adult  is  declared  regenerate  upon  the  supposition  of  his  sincerity. 
But  in  the  case  of  Infants  no  such  supposition  can  possibly  be 
made :  and  consequently  this  principle  of  charitable  supposition* 
fails,  upon  the  common  grounds  of  analogical  reasoning.  Hut 
It  18  urged,  that  because  sincerity  is  supposed  in  the  case  of 
adults,  something  like  sincerity  is  supposed  in  the  case  of  Infants : 
or,  what  is  more  tangible  ground,  and  appears  to  be  the  upshot  of 
the  argument,  that  the  Infant  is  pronounced  regenerate,  on  the 
presumption  that  his  vows  and  promises  will  be  performedi  Here 
again,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  principle  of  charitable  supposition  to- 
tdlj  fails.  We^  pronounce  an  Adult  regenerate  not  upon  a  pre. 
Sumption  that  his  promises  will  be  performed,  but  ujwn  the  suppd* 
stiion  that  his  proiessions  are  sincere.  His  performing  his  promises 
and  continuing  God's  servant  are  the  objects  of  our  hope,  our 
prayers,  and  our  exhortations:  but  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
widi  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  the  condition  of  a  life  of 
trial,  to  act  upon  the  presumption  of  such  contingencies.  Precisely 
ia  the  same  manner  we  pronounce  the  Infant  regenerate,  not  upolt 
the  supposition  of  an  imaginary  sincerity,  but  because  we  know 
tiiat  lie  cannot  be  insincere,  and  are  convincetl  that  there  can  be  nt> 
other  bar  to  his  liegeneration  :  whilst,  with  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  vows  and  promises,  we  hope,  we  pray,  we  remind  thd 
Sponaors  of  their  duty,  but  we  form  no  presumptions  of  his  future 
conduct.  The  Adult  is  bound  to  keep  his  engagements  from  the 
moment  that  he  enters  into  them  :  the  Infant,  when  he  is  of  an 
age  to  understand  and  perform  them.  But  neither  party  is  declared 
regenerate  upon  a  presumption  that  he  will  acquit  himself  of  hift 
obligations/'     P.  1I8. 

We  add  the  following  useful  suggestions  (\'om  the  close  of 
this  chapter,  which  are  particularly  addressed  by  the  dean  to 
his  younger  brethren  of  tlie  Clergy,  and  to  those  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  saored  office. 

'<  The  Services  of  our  Church,  connected  with  this  question,  are 

■  *--i-         -       --     J  .....     -        ..-       ,1 

^  **  lo  fact  the  judgement  which  we  pass  upon  Adults  can  scarcely  bit  ca\!ed  a 
chttrtlabte  sin  position,  for  after  they  have  been  insirueted  and  examined,  and 
their  B]otii'«.H  and  principles  scrutinized,  we  have  no  right  to  form  any  other 
judgement." 
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formed  on  the  piinciplcs  and  exprcs^^ed  in  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  and  assert  in  the  laost  unequivocal  manner  their 
doctrine  of  Regeneration  in  paptism*  That  every  baptized  person 
with  the  exception  of  unworthy  adults,  is  bom  again  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit  in  tliis  Sacrament,  is^  nn  opinion  which  they  affirm  in 
a  way  level  to  every  capacity.  If  therefore  the  Ministers  of  our 
Church  sliould  j)rOj>ai,Mtc  from  the  pulpit  opinions  widely  diRbrent 
from  those  which  they  teach,  when  they  are  ministering  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  lot  them  consider  what  confusion  they  will  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  their  hearers ;  what  distrust  in  themaelrefs  or 
in  tlic  Church  whose  M  misters  they  are.  But,  what  is  perhaps 
still  worse,  the  desire  to  reconcile  these  services  to  doctriaes  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  them,  will  tend  to  impair  the  sinoerifcy  and 
simplicity  of  their  own  minds,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for  tliat  un-* 
natural  and  artificial  mode  of  interpretation,  to  which  an  attach* 
ment  to  preconceived  opinions  too  frequently  gives  enter tainmeut* 
We  are  told  that  these  services  make  us  of  a  general  phraseology, 
or  of  hypothetical  language,  and  expressions  of  hope  and  charity. 
But  plain  sense,  sober  criticism,  and  historical  research,  refute 
these  artificial  attempts  to  affix  to  them  a  meaning,  very  different 
from  that  which  they  bear  at  first  sight,  and  foreign  from  the 
views  and  principles  on  which  they  wore  originally  constructed. 
Our  Liturgy  speaks  a  plain,  simple,  and  ingenuous  language, 
*'  adapted  to  popular  comprehension  and  instruction  *  :"  and  the 
attempts,  to  whidh  system  has  had  recourse  to  wrest  it  from  its 
genuine  and  native  meaning,  may  act  as  beacons  and  warnings  to 
the  inexperienced,  and  teacli  them  that  it  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment to  tamper  with  its  literal  construction.  ^'  There  is  nothing,*' 
says  Hooker,  ^*  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding 
art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words  as  alchymy  doth  or 
would  do  the  substance  of  metals,  maketh  of  any  thing  what  it 
listeth  and  bringetli  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing/'     P.  132. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  work.  Dr.  Bethetl 
enters  at  large  into  a  consideration  of  the  theory  of  Regetie- 
ration,  and  the  principal  variations  which  have  been  made 
from  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
work.  For  it  successfully  refutes  the  charges  of  those,  who 
have  opposed  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  on 
the  ground  of  its  unreasonableness;  and  have  endeavoared  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  accusations  of  inconsisteney,  and 
departure  from  a  sacred  obligation,  by  pleading  a  supposed 
necessity  which  lay  upon  them  to  explain  away  a  tenet  which, 
if  adopted  without  reserve,  as  the  formularies  of  our  Cbarch 
appear  to  teach  it,  involves  in  their  opinion  a  strange  variety 
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of  ab.snrcl  and  formidable  consoqnenccs.  Tlie  distinct  ex- 
planation which  Dr.  Bethell  hns  given  of  the  nature  of  the 
chcing^c  implied  by  the  word  He^eneration,  leaves  no  room 
for  the  legitimate  deduction  of  any  such  inferences;  and  the 
view  which  he  has  taken  of  the  probable  grounds  and  reasons 
of  uur  Saviour's  institution,  and  of  the  close  connexion  which 
he  has  established  by  his  word  and  promise,  between  13ap< 
tism  and  spiritual  RegeDeration,  will,  we  think,  carry  con- 
viction to  every  unprtjudiced  and  candid  mind,  and  shew 
that  the  doctrine  is  in  no  sense  contradictory  to  reason  and 
experience,  and  tliat  it  harmonizes  with  the  whole  system  of 
revealed  religion ;  *'  is  suitable  to  our  wants,  and  analogous 
to  the  general  course  of  the  divine  G^^conomy/'  The  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  nature  of  the  change  effected  by  bap- 
tismal regen^rieition,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
ability  with  which  the  author  has  conducted  this  interesting 
portion  of  bis  argument. 

<*  Three  things  are  to  be  considered  in  Baptism— -The  qualifica- 
tions which  it  requires,  the  act  of  grace  which  it  conveys,  and  the 
engagements  and  obligations  which  it  imposes.  In  Adults  faith 
and  repentance  are  required  as  qualifications,  and  these  spiritusil 
acts  necessarily  suppose  the  preventing  and  co  operating  grace  of 
God.  It  is  however  the  deciaed  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the 
convert  Is  regenerated  in  Baptism,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  re- 
ceives remission  of  his  sins,  and  the  covenanted  grant  or  Infused. 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  that  Infants,  who  can  possess  no 
positive  quali6cations,  partake  in  their  measure  and  proportion  of 
the  same  blessings  ;  receive  remission  of  their  sins  by  spiritual  Re- 
generation, and  are  washed  and  sanctified  with  the  Holy  Ghost.) 
But  though  Infants  are  endowed  with  this  infused  virtue  and  myste- 
rious earnest  of  (he  Holy  Spirit,  his  active  influences  and  opera, 
tions  appear  to  be  commensurate  with  our  natural  faculties.  la 
enlightening  the  understanding  and  forming  the  moral  habits,  he 
foUon's  the  order  of  intellectual  and  moral  causes,  proportion ingy 
Ills  effect?  to  the  expanding  and  elastic  qualities,  and  the  corres^ 
pondlhg  exertions  and  activity  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  case  of 
Infants  therefore  the  spirit  of  grace,  which  is  designed  to  be  a 
principle  of  spi/itual  life,  is  merelv  a  potential  principle:  or,  to 
speak  perhaps  more  proneily,  the  Holy  Ghost  doe^s  not,  as  it  would 
seem,  act  upon  the  soul,  till  there  are  materials  on  which  to  act, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  experience,  till  tliose.  means  of  grace 
aro  resorted  to  on  man's  part,  to  which  his  abiding  and  practical 
iafloences  are  promised  and  tied  down.  Hence  when  religious  in- 
struction and  moral  discipline  are  neglected,  Regeneration  in  Bap« 
(isn^  is  productive  of  ixo  practical  effects.  The  infused  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is,  to  speak  m  the  mildest  terms,  dormant  and  inactive : 
I  be  soul  continues  in  its  natural  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance. 
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and  ^Iiat  infection  of  nature,  which  remains  in  the  regenerate,  ex* 
perienccs  no  check  from  the  supernatural  and  remedial  principle. 
At  other  times,  as  children  advance  pnward  in  life,  evil  di«po6itions 
and  unruly  passions,  or  the  influence  of  worldly  customs  and  bad 
examples,  counternct  the  eflPectn  of  discipline  and  instmction,  and 
that  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  attends  upon  them/'     P.  14G. 

The  departure  from  the  true  doctrine  is  clearly  traced  to 
its  origin  in  the  operation  of  that  feeling  which  induced  oar 
Reformers  cautiously  to  avoid  the  errpra  of  the  Romish 
Cburoh.  Those  more  discreet  and  moderate,  may  we  add, 
without  pflence,  those  more  learned  persons  to  whom  the 
ponduct  of  our  Reformation  was  provideDtiulIy  entrosted, 
"were  led  by  this  feeling  to  draw  a  clear  and  saflicient  liiie  of 
distinction  between  the  opus  operatuw  of  the  Bomanist  and 
the  real  spiritual  efficacy  of  tlie  Saoramenta:  bat  it  unforta« 
nately  induced  others,  wjio  were  more  rash  and  basty  In  their 
views  and  conclusions,  to  rqdace  the  sacrament  of  Baptiam 
nearly  to  the  formal  inefficacy  which  has  since  been  imputed 
to  it  by  those,  who  most  unscriptarally,  if  not  profooely, 
bavc  ventured  to  describe  it  as  a  mere  outward  act  of  man 
upon  the  body.  Other  causes  of  the  depravation  of  this  doc- 
trine may  be  foand  in  the  ^eat  stress  Uid  upon  Faith  by 
some  teachers,  as  the  instrument  of  salvation,  independent 
of  moral  qualifications  ;  and^  above  all,  in  the  attachment  of 
the  same  class  of  divines  to  the  doctrine  of  indefectible 
Grace,  a  doctrine  wholly  incompatible  with  the  view  whicb 
oiir  CLuichhas  taken  of  Baptismal  Rogeiieratiop. 

**  For,  it  is  evident,  that  final  Salvation  is  no  necessary  conse* 
quence  of  Baptism.  But  according  to  the  principles  of  Calvin  an4 
\\\b  followers,  no  one,  who  has  been  washed  from  his  sips,  and  en* 
dowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  possibly  fail  of  everlasting  bappu 
rtess  *.  They  therefore  rejected'  the  doctrine  of  th6  Universal 
Church,  in  deference  to  their  own  theorv — a  theory  flattering  to 
the  pride  and  presumption  of  the  human  tieart,  but  manifestly  at 
variance  with  the  whole  truth  of  Scripture,  and  the  first  pripciples 
ofnaturall{eligion.'»     P,  172.  * 

In  the  latter  part  of  thia  chapter  Dr,  Bethell  gives  a  view  of 
the  diflereilt  opinions  held^  on  the  one  side  byMelancthon 


*  <*  Fieri  non  potcxt.  ut  qui  SpiriiOs  Sancti  opere  Chrato  iioitii*  foeril,  nt 
iimiscijin  ilio  Spiritus  cvascrit,  in  ChriVuiai  crodcre  «uo  tempore  vol  negligat*  tcl 
^riiicrps  etiam  decmat.     Giitaker,  p.  IM). 

*  <«  ('oi  hon  Orthodoxo  ninim,  si  non  liarmnduon  dtctn,  Tidoatiir,  aliqueoi  to 
Ckiivti  morten  sepuHuro,  Chri^o  iiicorporaiuai,  Cbtiito  indutum,  ia  «tenivtfl( 

VMVvlhai*  ^xittfini  «le«fenir«  ?       iJittu.  n.  1^7.*'  '* 


pobihac  ejLituim  de venire  ?    Ditlu,  p.  167. 
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and  the  Latheran  Divines,  on  the  other  by  Calvin  and  \xu 
ibifowers.  He  shews  that  the  former,  though  they  used  the 
word  ''  Regeneration*'  somewhat  loosely,  as  equivalent  to 
"justification,"  and  in  the  more  popular  sense  of  conver- 
sion or  renovation,  maintained  witli  steadiness  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  in  Baptism :  while  the  opinions  of  Calvin^ 
varying  and  inconsistent  in  themselves,  departed  from  the 
received  doctrine  and  language  of  the  Church,  and  have 
since  been  carried  by  his  disciples  to  an  extent  in  compa- 
rison of  which  his  own  views  were  sober  and  moderate. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter  he  examines  more  at  length 
the  grounds  of  that  theory  wliich  has  been  opposed  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  the  doctrine  maintained  in  this  trea- 
tise ;  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  tliat  it  is  built  upon  scho- 
lastic paradoxes,  or  exaggerated  views  of  Christian  truth. 

The  Calviiiistic  theory  of  llegeneration  represents  it 

«  as  a  kind  of  general  revolution  in  the  moral  nature  and  reason, 
able  faculties  of  man,  effected  by  the  sole  power  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  way  of  creation  or  miraculous  operation  ;  as  an  im- 
plantation of  new  qualities  or  habits ;  or  as  that  turning  point  from 
evil  to  good,  in  which  a  radical  change  of  all  the  parts  and  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  takes  plac^."    P,  207* 

But  Uiis  theory,  which  is  evidently  irreconcileable  with  tlie 
views  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  proved  by  Dr.  Bethell  to 
be  incoBsistent  wilh  the  reason  of  the  thing,  with  the  expe- 
rience and  history  of  mankind,  and  the  drift  and  purposes  of 
oatnral  and  revealed  religion. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  oar  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature,  through  the  medium  of  religious  instmctioa 
an4  exercises,  are  the  joint  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  oar 
own  free  agency.  That  we  contribute  by  oar  o>yn  exertions 
to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  to  the  amelioration  of  oar 
dispositions,  and  the  correction  of  our  habits,  is  a'  fact 
which  conscience  and  experience  sufficiently  establish.  That 
these  exertions,  unless  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be 
iaeffectaal,  is  a  truth  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  and 
which  we  embrace  as  a  fundamental  article  of  our  Faith. 
These  changes.  Dr.  Bethell  admits,  take  place  in  various 
ways,  and  differ  materially  in  their  times  and  occasions,  de- 
grees and  measures.  But  they  all  proceed  on  the  same  priur 
piples,  and  present  no  appearances  inconsistent  with  the 
asual  relation  between  moral  causes  and  elfecti.  Were  it 
indeed  otherwise,  all  those  clianges  in  which  the  power  of 
4^0  lioly  Spirit  is  at  all  pxerted,  must  be  deemed  miraculous 
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and  wholly  destructive,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  of  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  Man,  as  a  moral  agent.  The 
liietaphysical  notion  on  which  this  whole  theory  is  buiTf,  that 
tlie  change  pioduced  in  the  inward  frame  of  man  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  commence  in  all  its  parts  at 
some  turning  point  or  precise  and  definite  moment,  is  thus 
confuted  by  Dr.  Bethell. 

*'  Our  acquamtance  with  the  operation  of  moral  causea  ia  altoge- 
ther practical  and  experimental,  and  no  arguments  can  be  valid  and 
conclusive  which  are  not  borae  out  by  an  induction  of  facta  and  the 
history  of  human  nature.  But  uniform  experience  cootradicta  the 
tJ^eory  which  we  are  examining.  For  it  proves  that  we  have  such 
fi^culties  and  principles  in  our  nature  as  we  might  expect  Co  Iin4  in 
the  frame  and  constitution  of  religious  and  responatblo  craatvacai} 
that  they  must  be  brought  into  action  by  instruction  and  moral 
discipline;  and  that  habits  of  holiness  and  spiritual  discernment  are 
not  infused  into  us,  but  are  formed  and  matured  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  our  other  moral  and  intellectual  endowments.  The  UKoao 
imperceptible  transition  from  evil  to  good,  the  same  fusion  and  ab- 
sorution  of  habitSi  the  same  process  of  causes  operating  in  silence, 
and  elements  of  reformation  working  tlieir  way,  till  they  acquire, 
we  know  not  how,  some  shape  and  consistency,  characterise  ttHMS 
changes  which  are  purely  morale  and  those  which  are,  properij 
^Hiaking,  religious  and  spiritual.  The  reason  is  obvious-  For 
tnis  is  the  only  method  of  spiritual  and  supemataral  agency  wliicb 
will  allow  man  to  work  out  his  own  improvement  and  salvation,  as 
^  free  and  vplumary  agent*  The  Holy  Spirit,  tlK>refore,  is  nol 
bestowed  on  him  *  to  give  new  properties  to  his  soul,  nor  to  8uper« 
scde  his  own  faculties  and  endeavours,  but  to  excite*  eaoouragei 
ai^  strengthen  them,  to  prevent  and  coirect  his  will,  and  to  give  a 
viglit  turn  and  bias  to  his  affections.  It  is,  indeed,  generally 
aUowed  that  evil  is  not  extinguislicd  at  any  turning  point  or  deci- 
sive period,  nor  mastered  by  violent  and  miraculous  remedies,  but 
«iust  be  encountered  and  subdued  by  moral  and  religious  dtscipUne. 
Nor  does  analogy  or  experience  justify  us  in  supposing  that  good 
principles  are  develo|»ea,  or  good  tiahits  fo^ed,  in  apj  other 
manner,"    P.  21 1 , 


*  *Mt  hajk  bevp  a  sabie^  of  dispute,  wbethei  the  gn^e  of  the  Holy  Spirit  if 
moral  iiuasMon  or  jHiwer.  The  truth  seems  to  be  ihat  it  is  both.  FreTcnting  grafie 
is  (fist  inrioence  which  the  Holy  Ghost  exercises  «pOB  the  so«U>  is  tavniag  il  froai 
•evil,  giving  a  right  bt«s  to  the  will  ivkI  aftsctioof,  epil  bringing  into  picy  the 
good  priuciples  of  our  nature :  and  this  change  ^u^t  be  wiougbl  through  the 
jiie'dium  of  moral  instruments.  Co-operajting  grace  is  that  power  «rf  the  Holy 
Spirit  superadded  to  our  natural  foeuities*  wHich  eoablcs  us  to  do  those  things*  to 
which  the  will,  when  pceveated  and  rectified*  prooipt^aod  dcteriiiiDca  uft»  and  to 
tomi  out  good  principles  iuto  habits  by  use  a^ud  exercise. 

4*  Preventing  grace  requires  on  man^s  part  coDScnt*  or  the  yieldiiig  hioMclf  tatke 
influence  of  reasonable  evidences  and  moral  arguments  and  perauasiont ;  co-ope< 
rating  grace,  the  active  exertioa  9M  diiige&t  aae  of  those  f4Cttliies  with 
God  has  endowed  him**' 
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The  inconsistency  of  this  theory  with  the  genius  a  jd  pur- 
poses of  natural  and  reveded  religion,  is  argued  from  the 
certainty  that  their  great  aim  is  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  man  by  moral  means,  and  in  a  moral  mea* 
mire. 

■ 

''  But  this  theory  assumes  an  entire  change  in  all  the  parts 
and  faculties  of  the  soul  as  a  first  step  to  religious  improve- 
ment; it  supposes  that  habits  of  belief  and  holiness  are  not  formed 
by  moral  means  and  discipline^  but  implanted  in  the  soul  by  a 
liiersl  creation,  or  miraculous  action  of  the  divine  power;  that 
jHrevtouB  to  this  diange  man  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  spi- 
ritual exertion,  or  any  movement  of  the  soul  to  God  and  holiness ; 
that  this  revolution  of  the  inward  frame  takes  place  at  some  turning 
pohit,  or  at  least  within  some  particular  compass  of  time ;  ikkd^ 
consequently,  that  habitual  godliness  is  not  the  moral  and  legiti- 
mate, but  the  necessary  consequence  of  Regeneration.  In  short, 
it  sotMtitutes  a  scheme  of  necessity  for  that  system  of  intellectual 
SPrfd  moral  discipline,  in  which  all  the  parts  and  branches  of  reli- 
gion, whether  natural  or  revealed,  whether  addressed  to  our  faith 
Of  our  reason,  uniformly  centre.*'    P.  215. 

•  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Dr.  Bethell  through 
the  contents  of  this  chapter ;  but  we  particularly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  his  observations  on  original 
sin,  and  on  those  exaggerated  views  of  the  depravity  of  our 
rtature  consequent  upon  Adam's  fall,  on  which  the  Calvinistic 
theory  of  Regeneration  is  mainly  founded.  We  cannot  how- 
ever refrain  from  inserting  the  following  passage,  which  con^ 
tains  a  scasgnable  reproof  to  those,  who  rashly  indulge  in 
representations  of  human  nature  as  unfounded  as  they  are 
mischievous:  representations  which  are,  in  truth,  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  of  God,  as  they  are  degrading  to  man ; 
and  while  they  contradict  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  deprive 
us  of  powerful  motives  to  moral  exertion  by  overcharging  the 
picture  of  our  natural  incapacity. 

**  In  the  system  of  which  I  am  speaking  there  are  no  paradoxes 
more  common,  and  at  the  same  time  less  conformable  to  the  fact,  or 
to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  than  that  man  naturally  hates  God,  and 
has  a  6erce  antipathy  to  his  laws,  or  rather  to  the  \ery  principle  of 
holiness*  If  by  hating  God  we  mean,  according  to  the  Scriptural 
pliraseology,  not  loving  hipn  as  we  ought,  and  preferring  our  own 
passions  and  devices  to  his  will  and  wisdom,  in  this  sense  man  may 
be  said  with  great  propriety  to  hate  God,  and  his  whole  history 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  Scriptural  lesson.  Nor  is  it  less  true 
that  man  has  an  antipathy  toOod's  laws,  if  by  antipathy  we  mean  an 
inherent  unwillingness  to  attend  to  them  and  obey  them,  and  a  dis- 
like to  their  restraints  and  provisions.    But  the  theory  before  w^ 

4  '    . 
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speaks  of  *  fierce  antipathies'  and  *  inveterate  hatred/  and  re* 
presents  man  as  hating  God,  and  resisting  his  will,  on  principle  and 
system  :  not  as  disliking  and  fretting  against  the  restraints  which 
are  imposed  upon  his  sensual  and  selfish  desires,  but  as  actuated  by 
a  determined  animosity  to  those  principles  of  holiness,  to  which 
God's  laws  are  conformed :  as  hating  God  because  he  is  God,  and 
goodness  in  the  abstract,  because  it  is  goodness,  and  loving  evil  for 
evil  9  sak?. 

'^  Byt  the  truth  is,  that  if  man  ever  does  positively  hate  God, 
9nd  tho  prin9iples  on  which  his  laws  are  grounded,  this  state  of 
niind  is  so  far  from  being  natural,  that  it  can  only  be  the  effect  of 
gre^t  degeneracy,  of  deplorable  and  brutal  ignorance,  or  of  con- 
§rmed  habits  of  wickedness  and  impiety.  The  history  of  our  nature 
iurnishes  us  with  ample  proofs  of  our  weakness  and  vanity,  our  low 
xiews,  our  supineness  and  self-sufficiency,  and  our  dislike  of  serious 
exercises  ana  self-inquiry ;  of  tl)e  perverseness  of  our  wills,  and  the 
<;orrupt  state  of  our  afiections ;  of  our  proncncss  to  evil,  and  unwil- 
Kogness  to  submit  to  wholesome  restraints  and  moral  discipline. 
But  it  does  not  bear  us  out  in  affirming  that  the  natural  man  is  ac- 
Viated  by  a.  settled  hatred  of  God,  or  a  fierce  antipathy  to  holincas. 
\Ve  shall  therefore  speak  more  consistently  with  the  fact,  if  we 
allow  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  when  aggravated  by 
Kabks  of  sin,  leads  men  by  degrees  to  an  hostility  to  the  principle  of 
hulinees,  and  that  this  hostility  to  the  principle  of  holiness  may,  in 
•xtveme  cases,  end  in  a  direct  hatred  of  God  himself;  and  if  we 
affirm,  generally  speaking,  that  the  passions  and  will  of  fallen  man^ 
ipaUmd  of  being  misled  by  the  intellect,  impair  the  faculties,  darken 
tike  visioDj  and  pervert  the  judgements  of  his  understanding.'* 
P.  231. 

In'  the  eleventh  chapter.  Dr.  Bethell  enlarges  npon  the 
difficulties  with  which  tnis  theory  of  Regeneration  is  encam- 
bered :  difficalties  inseparable  from  that  system  of  which  it 
fbrmg  an  integral  part,  and  which  no  modification  of  it  can 
vrholly  remove.  One  of  the  con$eqaences  resulting  from  this 
theory  is,  that  it  is  iqimical  to  the  main  purposes  of  religions 
iniitruction  and  discipline.  For,  while  tho  picture  which  it 
druws  of  human  depravity  is  so  exaggerated,  that  it  fniU  to  act 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  who  cannot  plead  gailty 
to  the  charge  it  ^onv^ys  ;  it  has 

^  A  pmrfrfal  efiect  on  the  passions  of  the  weak  and  an- 
reftecting,  and  naturally  serves  to  kindle  and  encourage  the 
maladies  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  self  imposture.  For  when 
n>e«»  are  taught  tjb»t  %  ^ense  of  their  own  utter  and  unmixed 
depravity  is  the  first,  or  ratbcr  the  sole  qualification  for  Re- 
generation, they  endeavour  to  throw  themselves  into  that  posr 
lure  of  mind,  which  the  lesson  that  they  have  lieard  seems  to  re- 
quiroti  Hence  they  give  thum^dves  up  to  certain  vague  and  desul- 
aaltory  feelings  yf  u^worthiness,  which  they  mistake  for  religioMK 
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convictions,  and  establish  witliin  themselves  a  kind  of  factitious 
consciencci  which  taxes  them  with  utter  depravity,  and  a  deter« 
mined  hatred  of  God,  whilst  it  overlooks  the  specialties  of  sin ;  and 
calls  them  off  from  the  task  of  self-enquiry,  and  the  pursuit  of  self« 
knowledge.  But  the  transition  from  this  state  of  mind  to  a  state 
directly  opposite  to  it,  is  easy  and  natural.  For  he  who  can  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  exactly  such  a  creature  as  these  views  of 
original  sin  represent,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself 
that  he  has  experienced  tliat  mystical  change  and  revolution  of 
soul,  on  wliich  the  corresponding  theory  of  Regeneration  insists. 
Such  in  fact  is  the  history  of  the  most  prevalent  kinds  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  it  plainly  confirins  an  observation  made  in  a  former 
part  of  this  treatise— that  the  speculative  errors  of  Divines  natu- 
irally  slide  into  practical  errors  and  fanaticism,  when  they  fall  into 
tiie  hands  of  the  weak,  the  passionate,  and  the  injudicious."  P.  255m 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  over  this  chapter 
without  dwelling  further  on  the  many  useful  remarks  wliich 
it  contains :  we  think  that  few  who  have  not  already  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject,  after  they  have  fairly  weighed 
the  author's  arguments,  will  feel  disposed  to  dissent  from  his 
concfuBioD,  ths^t  this  theory  of  Regeneration^  resting  as  it 
does,  on  these  exaggerated  views  of  the  depravity  of  our 
pommon  nature,  involves  in  it  consequences  highly  unfavour- 
able  to  the  simplicity  and  genuine  character  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  chiefly  recapitulatory.  It  briefly 
restates  the  line  of  argument  which  Dr.  Bethell  has  pur- 
sued, and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived;  and  it  closes 
thq  whole  subject  by  some  judicious  remarks  on  **  the  bar* 
mony  of  the  doctrine  of  Ke^^eiieration  in  Baptism  with  the 
drift  and  principles  of  revealed  religion,  and  its  consistency 
with  the  internal  evidences  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.**  We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the 
following  passage,  in  which  the  autlior  states  his  motives  for 
committing  this  volume  to  the  press. 

**  Several  reasons  haye  induced  me  to  pursue  my  inquiries,  and 
arrange  and  publish  my  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Many  excel- 
lent and  orthodox  statepoeots  of  this  doctrine  Iiave  been  given  to 
tlie  world,  and  it  has  b^n  touched  upon,  professedly  or  inciden- 
tally,  by  several  of  our  most  eminent  Divines.  But  I  know  of  nq 
()ook  which  contains  a  general  and  systematic  view  of  its  bearings 
and  authorities,  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
theories  which  have  been  opposed  to  it.  I  could  not  but  apprehend 
that  much  danger  must  accrue  to  the  evidences  of  religion,  from 
setting  up  novel  opinions  and  private  interpretations  of  Scripture 
in  oppoution  to  the  received  doctrine,  and  practical  and  utianimous 
testimoliy  of  tb<  whole  Cbur<$h  of  Cbrk^^  froiu  the  days  of  tlic 
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Apofitles  to  the  era  of  the  Heformlition.  I  perceived  the  evil  con- 
sequences'which  irould  result  bdthto  the  Ministers  of  our  Church, 
find  to  their  congregations,  from  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  explain  away  the  clear  and  unequivocal  language  of  our 
baptismal  offices.  And  I  saw  with  regret,  that  the  theory,  whtcfl 
is  principally  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  substitutes  a  scheme  of 
necessity  for  the  probationary  system  of  scriptural  religion,  remorcfl 
the  appeal  whieh  the  Gospel  makes  to  mankind  firom  the  conscience 
to  the  passions,  fascinates  the  human  und«^r8tanding,  and  flatters 
the  vanity  of  the  human  heart,  and  naturally  slides  into  such  a  shape 
as  generates  enthusiastic  notions,  and  leads  the  way  to  a  habit  of' 
gross  self  delusion.*'     P.  27 i* 

No  person  who  is  really  master  of  the  subject  can  deny, 
that  this  statement  is  as  true  as  it  is  forcible*  And  Co  adiiirt 
its  truth,  is  to  admit  the  necessity  and  value  of  such  a  |Hib^ 
lication  as  this ;  which  discusses  the  question  with  great 
clearness  and  admirable  temper,  and  is  well  calculated  not 
only  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  but  aUp  to  recluim  those  itfao 
are  in  error.  For  it  speaks  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness; and  offers  its  opinions  in  a  spirit  which  the  candid 
must  approve,  and  which  will  scarcely  administer  to  tb^ 
luost  prejudiced  ainl  petulant  a  plausible  occasion  of  pficoee. 


k 


Art.  IX.  Pomarium  Brilanidcum:  an  Historical  and 
Botanical  Account  of  Fruits,  known  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Henry  Phillips.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  400.  IViqe  1/.  Is. 
AUman,    1820. 

Mr.  Phillips  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  his  work  is  the 
first  historical  account  of  fruits  which  has  been  attempted  in 
the  English  language ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  remember, 
at  this  moment,  any  single  book  to  which  this  precise  title 
could  with  propriety  be  affixed,  althong>^  there  are,  of  conrsf?, 
many  books  in  oiir  language  iu  ^Tfaich  a  history  of  fruilj;, 
more  or  less  complete  and  fall,  will  easily  be  found.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  mayi^  the  volume  before  us  is  a  very  use- 
ful and  entertaining  compilation,  ^nd  contains  a  great  variety 
of  facts  that  are  not  comu^only  known,  but  which  it  is  plea- 
sftAt  to  be  acquainted  withv  .  1^  is  written  with  great  modesty 
and  good  sense,  and  displays  a  very  respectable  degree  of 
learning  i  and  we  recommend  it  warmly  to  the  notice 'of  o«r 
readers.    Although  Mr*  PhiUip&  does  not  profess  to  wtite 
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upon  tlic  practical  part  of  the  suUject.  yot  he  does  not.  sysr 
tematically  avoid  it.  And  even  in  tiiis  department  his  «ork 
contains  so  many  curious  ayd  useful  obsicrvations,  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  fruit  gardens,  will  probably  find 
th(*mse)ves  indemnified  i'or  the  money  and  tioie  which  the 
periual  of  it  may  require,  in  other  ways  besides  that  of  the 
entertainment  it  may  afibrd.  As  a  specimen  of  a  book  such 
as  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  select  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written ;  the  curiosity  of  it  necessarily  consists 
altogether  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  not 
in  the  composition  itsell!.  We  shall,  therefore,  best  consult 
our  own  peculiar  duty  and  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  no 
less  than  the  claims  of  Mr.  Phillips,  by  extracting  and 
abridging  his  account  of  some  of  those  fruits  which  either 
ffom  their  universality,  or  any  other  cause,  may  seem  to  be 
interesting  and  curious.  And  here,  of  course,  the  first  fruit 
which  will  come  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  is  the 
apple. 

.  1  it  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  fruit  trees  which  Italy  pro* 
dnced  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  apple  was  considered 
«3  tbo  tenderest.  Of  course  it  was  proportionably  rare  and 
cAAsequently  valuable.  Pliny  tells  us  that  there  were  many 
apple  trees  near  Rome  which  let  for  the  yearly  sum  of  2000 
sesterces,  or  about  2L  12s,  of  our  money ;  and  some  of  them, 
he  adds,  yielded  a  greater  profit  to  the  owner  than  a  small 
farm.  This,  we  should  think,  must  have  been  before  the  art 
of  grafting  was  fully  introduced  and  understood.  The  same 
author  mentions  nine  and  twenty  apples  as  being  cultivated 
in  Italy  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammer- 
smith has  now  in  his  garden  at  least  500  different  kinds ;  and 
they  are  annually  and  rapidly  encreaaing. 

We  were  glad  (o  tneet,  on  Mr.  Phillips's  authority,  with  a 
full  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  that  very  uncomfortable 
^n4  most  unlikely  theory,  that  the  Golden  Pippin  and  some 
others  of  our  very  best  apples  were  degenerating  and  rapidly 
disiippearing  from  mere  sympathy  with  the  parent  stock.* 
Last  year,  both  in  Covent  Garden  market  and  in  the  nurse* 
rjes  roand  London,  there  was  as  fine  and  as  plentiful  a  crop 
of  Golden  Pippins  as  was  perhaps  ever  known. 

We  have  said  that  every  year  is  now  adding  some  variety 
of  this  fruit  to  our  British  Pomarium.  The  discovery,  or 
rather  the  invention  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  art,  by  whidi 
new  fruits,  or  at  least  new  varieties  of  them,  may  be  created 
almost  ^  /t6i/iim,  was  predicted  by  Bacon,  and  first  accom- 
plished in  1718,  by  Bradley ;  from  whom  the  gardeners  of 
Holland  and  the  INetherlands  avowedly  borrowed  the  inven* 
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tion.  In  tins  coantry,  however,  it  is  to  Mr.  Knight  that 
principally  owe  the  present  fall  and  systematic  perfection  to 
which  the  practice  is  now  redaoed*  Oar  readers  will  pro- 
bably not  be  displeased  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess. It  may  be  useful  to  premise,*  that  the  two  trees  from 
which  we  intend  to  raise  the  new  kind,  mnst  either  blossom 
naturally  at  the  same  time,  or  be  made  to  do  so  by  ^rt; 
which  is  readily  effected  by  shndTTrg-,  or  warm  walls,  or  any 
other  similar  contrivances.  This  being  accomplished,  thq 
next  steps  are  thus  described  : ' 

<<  The  appl^  blossom  contains  about  twenty  stamina  or  males, 
and  generally  five  pointals  or  females,  which  form  tlie  centre  of  the 
cup  or  cavity  of  the  blossom.  The  nial^s  stand  in  a  circle,  just 
within  the  bases  of  the  petals,  or  flower  leaves,  and  are  formed  of 
slender  threads,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  small  3'ellow  ball  or 
anther.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  nearly  full  grown,  they  must 
be  carefully  opened,  and  all  the  male  stamina  cut  or  extracted,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  pointals  or  females,  which  will  then  appear. — 
The  blossoms  are  then  closed  again,  and  suffered  to  remain  till 
th^y  open  spontaneously.  From  the  blossoms  of  the  tree,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make  the  male  parent  of  the  future  vi^riety,  mast  be 
taken  a  portion  of  their  pollen  or  farina,  when  ready  to  (all  from  the 
mature  anthers,  and  deposited  upon  the  pointals  of  the  blossoms^ 
which  consequently  will  afford  seed.  By  shaking  the  blossoms' 
over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  you  will  ascertain  when  the  poUen  ia 
ready.  It  is  necessary  in  this  experiment,  to  cover  the  branchea 
on  which  the  prepared  blossoms  are  with  a  thin  muslin  or  gauz^ 
so  as  not  to  touch  the  fiowers,  or  keep  off  the  sun  or  air,  but  ta 
prevent  the  bees  or  other  insects  from  inoculating  them  with  the 
pollen  of  other  blossoms,  which  would  make  the  experiment  uncer- 
tain ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruit  and  the  seeds  of  a  large  siae, 
it  is  best  to  leave  but  few  blossoms  on  the  tree,  and,  at  all  events, 
to  clear  the  branches  on  which  the  prepared  flowers  are  from  all 
other  blossoms.  When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  the  pips  or  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  a  proper  season,  and  in  suitable  soil,  and  in  abont 
four  or  six  years  fruit  may  be  expected.  Mr.  Knight  has  also  made 
some  curious  experiments  between  the  peach  and  the  ahnond,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  former  fruit.  Among  the  new 
apples  which  the  world  have  to  thank  Mr.  Knight  for,  is  the  Grange 
apple,  which  fruited  first  in  1802,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
Herefordshire  Agricultural  Society:  it  is  the  ofbpring  of  the 
Orange  Pippin  and  the  Golden  Pippin.  He  also  obtained  the 
annual  premium  of  the  same  society,  in  IS07,  for  the  Siberian 
Harvey,  an  apple  which  fruited  for  the  firat  time  in  that  year* 
This  tree  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  Crab 
and  the  pollen  of  the  Golden  Harvey.  Mr.  Knight  also  raised  the 
Foxley  apple,  from  the  seed  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  Crab  and  tlie 
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pollen  of  the  Orange  Pippin  :  tbis  fruit  also  received  the  premium 
in  1808,  and  it  is  said  to  rival  the  Golden  Pippin  in  sweetness* 

*'  The  cultivation  of  U)is,  our  most  valuable  fruit,  has  been 
attended  to  with  so  much  care  of  late  years,  that  one  of  our  great 
gardeners,  (Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,)  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  August  1818,  sixteen  varieties  of  applets 
and  in  September  he  exhibited  fifly-eight  other  sorts,  all  grown  in 
his  own  garden,  and  considered  the  finest  collection  ever  exiiibited. 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  he  exhibited  fifty-tliree 
sorts,  making  in  the  whole  a  variety  of  127  kinds  of  this  our  staple 
fruTt,  which,  in  point  of  real  value,  takes  place  of  all  others,  and 
affords  a  variety  fir  all  seasons  of  the  year,  both  for  the  dessert  and 
for  culinary  purposes.'^     P.  51  • 

In  a  history  of  English  fruits,  to  meet  with  an  account  of 
the  cofiee  tree,  is  something  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, or  even  perhaps  than  might  have  been  desired. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  any  fruit  may  he  reared  iiv 
art  in  this  country  ;  this,  however,  does  not  entitle  it  fairly 
to  a  place  in  the  Pomarium  Briiannicam^  which  should  at 
least  only  notice  such  I'raits  as  are  familiarly  produced.  Bnt 
although  the  long  history  which  our  author  gives  us  of  thu 
berry  be  out  of  place,  yet  it»  contains  several  carious  parti* 
cojars.  Ib  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  was  only  known  by 
name  in  England.  The  person  who  introduced  it  into  fasbioti 
in  Eorope,  was  the  Ambassador  from  Mahomet  the  IVUi  ti> 
Jjiiuis  XIV,  ni  the  year  166SI,  who  gave  it  at  ail  bis  parties 
with  great  magnifioence,  and  with  all  the  costume  of  oriental 
ceremony.  The  inlrodaction  of  it  into  England  was  as 
follows : 

**  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Natha« 
niel  Conopius,  a  Cretan,  who  made  it  his  common  beverage,  at 
Baliol  College,  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1641 ;  and  that  the  first  coffee- 
house in  England  was  kept  by  one  Jacob,  a  Jew,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Angel,  in  Oxford,  in  1650.  Coffee  was  first  publicly  known  in 
London  in  1652,  when  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant, 
brought  home  with  him  a  Ilagusian  Greek  servant,  whose  name 
was  Pasqua  Rossee,  who  understood  the  roasting  and  making  o? 
coffee,  and  kept  a  house  for  the  purpose  in  George- Yard,  Lombard- 
Street,  or  rather,  according  to  Mr.  Houghton,  in  a  shed  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill.  The  famous  Dr.  Harvey 
used  it  frequently.  Mr.  Kay  affirms  that,  in  1688,  London  mi^ht 
rival  Grand  Cairo  in  the  number  of  its  coffee-houses,  so  rapidly  had 
it  come  into  use;  and  it  is  thought  that  they  were  augmented  and 
established  more  firmly  by  the  ill-judged  proclamation  of  Charles 
the  Second,  in  1675,  to  shut  up  coffee-houses  as  seminaries  of  sedi- 
tion :  this  act  was  suspended  in  a  few  days."    P.  112. 
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The  cnllivation  of  this  plant  in  Jumaica,  was  first  intro- 
dnced  by  Sir  Nicholas  Laws,  who  planted  a  tree  of  it  on  bis 
estate  in  1728.  The  first  berries  produced  by  this  tree  were 
sold  for  sixpence  each.  In  1752  the  export  from  Jamaica 
was  rated  at  60,000  pounds.  In  1808  it  amounted  to 
29.528,273  pounds. 

Currants,  we  were  proud  to  hear,  are  not  merely  an  indi- 
genous fruit  with  us,  but  Eng^Iand  would  almost  seem  to  be 
its  original  birth  place.  It  is  found  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  as  likewise  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tay ;  and  as  a  proof  that^  it  is  a  northern 
fruit,  we  may  not  only  mention  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  but  its  name  both  in  French  and  Dutch  would  lead 
to  infer  that  it  first  migrated  from  this  country.  The  French 
call  it  by  the  name  groseilles  d  outremer,  and  the  Dutch, 
of  besskins  over  zee.  How,  or  when  it  came  to  ai^qnire  the 
name  of  currants^  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  name  lie- 
longs  properly  to  the  small  Zante  grapes,  which  were  called 
currants,  or  corinths.  from  the  place  whence  they  originally 
came.  Lord  Bacon  mentions  them,  however,  and  calls 
them  by  the  present  name ;  '*  The  earliest  fruits."  says  be» 
"  are  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries.  corranSf  and 
after  them  early  apples."  But  Tosser.  who  wrote  about 
50  years  earlier,  does  not  appear  to  know  the  fruit;  as  in 
the  list  which  he  gives  us  of  fruits  cultivated  in  Queen  Mary's 
time,  although  we  meet  with  apricots,  and  peaches,  and 
gooseberries,  and  mulberries,  and  ail  the  otlier  commoner 
fruits,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  this.  In  Gerard's  time 
they  were  considered  as  a  sort  of  gooseberries,  (as  they  still 
appear  to  be  by  the  French)  for  he  tells  us,  "  We  have  al^o 
in  our  London  gardens  nnother  sort,  (that  is  of  gooseberries) 
altogether  without  prickles,  whose  fruit  is  very  small,  lesser 
by  much  than  the  common  kind,  but  of  a  perfect  red  colour, 
wherein  it  dilTereth  from  the  rest  of  his  kind."  As  to  the 
black  currant,  which  is  likewise  found  wild  in  our  northern 
counties,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  squinancy  berrjf, 
from  its  supposed  use  in  quinzies. 

**  Currant  trees/'  says  our  author,  **  produce  their  fruit  on  small 
snags,  that  come  out  of  the  former  year's  wood :  in  pruning,  care 
slsould  be  taken  not  to  injui;e  that  part ;  but  the  shoots  ma^  be 
shortened  or  thinned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.  I'hey  require 
least  room,  and  have  a  neat  appearance,  in  private  gardens,  when 
planted  as  espaliers ;  and  the  fruit  is  thought  to  ripen  better." — . 
P.  HI. 

» 

Having  said  thus  much  of  currants,  we  are  naturally  led 
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to  say  som^ing  of  gooseberries^  whkk  are  of  the  tavie  closi 
both  in  Botany  and  in  popular  opinion.  This  firuit  is  also  a 
native  of  England,  and  like  the  currant  appears  to  have  been 
nnknowli  to  the  ancients.  Gerard  tells  us  that  in  Chester, 
his  native  county,  it  was  called  feaberrtf  ftusA,  and  it  |iad 
the  same  name  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  In  Norfolk 
the  name  was  abbreviated  into  fedbes.  The  reason  of  its 
name  being  changed  into  that  of  gooseberry,  is  snppos^  to 
be  from  its  being  commonly  used  as  a  sauce  for  green  geese. 
Tlds  berry  is  but  small  in  its  native  state,  and  probacy  has 
jiot  much  flavour ;  as  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Grerard  to  have 
been  used  chiefly  in  sauces,  as  we  now  use  it  with  mackarel. 
The  French,  who  are  always  surprised  at  the  size  and  flavour 
of  evrgosiseberries,  still  consider  them  in  the  light  in  which  they 
were vegarded  by  our  ancestors ;  as  they  are  commonly  mwition- 
ed  by  their  writers  under  the  name  of  grosielles  aux  maquermue. 
like  the  apple,  the  goosebarry  may  be  multiplied  almost 
ittdefiniitely ;  and  our  author  mentions  that  one  nurseryman 
obliged  him  with  a  sight  i^  800  varieties;  the  largest  cMf 
which  was  equal  in  weight  to  three  guineas  and  a  half.  The 
aaenufl  by  which  they  are  made  to  reach  this  siee^— which, 
however,  is  commonly  at  the  expense  of  their  flavour^s  by 
eutting  off  all  the  small  berries,  and  leaving  only  a  few  on 
each  branch. 

*<  It  is  propagated,"  says  our  author,  *'  by  cuttings  or  suckers ; 
but  the  former  wHy  is  preferable,  as  the  roots  are  less  likely  to 
shoot  out  sudcers.  Straight  shoots  should  be  selected  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  planted  about  half  the  length,  in  good  mould  or 
Kght  earth.  The  best  time  for  planting  them  is  in  tl^  autumn,  just 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  It  is  desirable  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
ripe  gooseberries,  as  by  this  means  you  have  the  chance  of  new 
varieties;  and  the  bushes  generally  grow  in  a  better  shape  than 
eidier  by  cuttings  or  suckers. 

**  In  pruning  these  bushes,  observe  to  keep  the  stem  quite  free 
from  shoots,  at  least  that  from  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  ground, 
Uiere  be  but  one  regular  stem.  I  have  seen  them  trabed  on  trellis 
work,  where  the  fruit  has  srown  and  ripened  well ;  and  it  is  a  most 
desirable  mediod  for  small  gardens,  as  thev  have  a  neat  appear- 
ance,  take  but  little  room,  and  form  a  good  back  ground  to  flower- 
borders."    P.  179. 


are  another  fruit,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  ancients.  It  was  known  to  them, 
but  appears  not  to  have  been  esteemed— «  proof  that  with 
them  it  did  not  come  to  that  perfection  to  which  it  is  brought 
in  the  present  times.    It  is  supposed  that  the  red  strawberry 
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only  is  a  native  of  this  climate.  The  scarlet  sthiwberry,  as 
also  the  hautboy^  come  from  North  America.  The  Alpine 
is  a  native  of  Germany.  Bat  the  varieties  of  this  frait  have 
of  late  years  been  so  prodigiously  encreased  that  it  is  aseiess 
to  particularize  the  origin  of  any  single  kind.  Mr.  Knight, 
the  President  of  the  Horticultnral  Society,  has  at  this  time 
not  less  than  400  varieties  in  his  garden.  The  following  ex- 
tract contains  so  much  valuable  matter,  that  we  cannot  re«^ 
frain  from  extracting  it :  every  thing  connected  with  the  imr 
provement  of  this  delightful  fruit,  is  deserving  to  be  known. 

'*  Mr.  Keen  of  Isleworthi  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who  ib 
one  of  the  greatest  erowers  of  strawberries  for  the  London  market^ 
has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  his  observations  on  the  culture  of 
this  fruit,  which  furnishes  a  strong  instance  of  the  advantage  of 
botanical  knowledge.  Mr.  Keen  states,  that  the  want  of  educa- 
tion deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  written  information ;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  he  has  studied  the  book  of  nature  to  advantage.  I 
observed,  says  Mr.  Keen,  that  some  of  mv  strawberry  plants  gave 
out  abundance  of  male  blossoms,  but  produced  no  fruit.  I  there- 
fore, in  the  year  1809»  had  all  these  plants  taken  from  my  beds^ 
and  had  other  beds  made  with  the  fruit-bearing,  or  female  plants 
only ;  but  finding  my  crop  entirely  fail,  and  suspecting  the  error  I 
had  made,  I  procured  some  blossoms  of  Che  male  plants,  which 
having  put  into  a  bottle  of  water,  I  placed  on  one  of  my  beds,  and 
in  a  few  days  perceived  the  fruit  began  to  swell  and  thrive  on  dl  the 
plants  contiguous  to  the  bottfe. 

"  Having  tried  the  same  experiment  in  several  parts  of  mj 
garden  with  the  like  efiect,  I  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
male  plants  in  producing  fruit,  since  which  time,  I  have  planted 
about  one  male  plant  to  ten  female  plantSi  which  I  find  to  be  the 
most  profitable  proportion,  as  my  beds  have  since  been  so  produc* 
tive,  that  it  has  been  scarce  possible  to  gather  the  fruit  without 
bruising  others.  Some  strawberry  plants  have  both  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  These  are  not  so  profitable ; 
and  I  find  it  more  advantageous  to  raise  my  plants  from  seed  than 
by  suckers.  When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  I  sow  them  in  a  rieh 
moist  soil,  and  in  one  year  the  Alpines  produce  fruit,  but  the  other 
kinds  require  two  years*  From  the  seed  Mr.  Keen  has  procured 
-a  new  variety  of  this  fruit  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
•Imperial  Strawberry ;  it  is  of  a  dark  ruby  colour,  .and,  in  appear- 
ance, the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  strawberries ;  but  I  find  the 
flavour  of  it  is  not  superior  to  that  of  other  kinds.  Mr.  Keen  re- 
commends the  month  of  March,  as  the  best  season  for  making  new 
beds."    P.  835. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  fruit  is  not  commonly  known. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom,  (and  which  is  still  kept  op  in 
Suffolk,)  to  put  clean  $iraw  round  tlie  strawberry  plants  when 
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t|ie  plain  of  Yaleneia,  in  SpaiD>  are  produced  from  seeds  obtauiei 
by  rubbing  a  rope  of  esoarta  with  ripe  mulberries,  and  then  burying 
the  rope  two  inches  under  ground.  As  the  young  plants  come  up, 
they  are  drawn  and  transplanted ;  the  trees  are  afterwards  set  out 
in  rows  in  the  fields,  and  pruned  once  in  two  years."    P.  257. 

In  another  place  he  notice  the  extreme  age  at  which  ii 
arrives  without  suBering  any  diminution  of  its  unproductive- 
ness ;  and  gives  a  curious  example  of  the  fact. 

'*  The  planting  of  mulberry-trees  was  much  encouraged  by  Kine 
James  the  First,  about  the  year  1605  \  but  parties  running  so  high 
at  that  period,  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  occupied  on  political 
affairs;  and  the  procuring  of  silk  in  England  was  neglected,  and 
has  never  since  been  attempted,  although  the  mulberry-tree  has 
been  found  to  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and  the  silk-worms  to  spia 
as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     The  mulberry-trees  are 
rtow  alive,  and  bearing  fruit  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that 
were  planted  in  the  time  of  James  the  Firs^  which  is  a  proof  of 
their  durability.     I  have  lately  seen  a  mulberry. tree,  of  the  nigra 
species,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  CrumiHe,  adjoining  Greenwich  Park ; 
and,  notwirhi^anding  its  neglected  and  dilapidadted  state,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  I  have  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  fruit«tree  ia 
this  country.    It  throws  out  ten  large  branches  so  near  the  earth, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  half  a  score  of  large  trees  rather  thaa 
of  one ;  and  notwithstanding  many  of  the  projecting  branches  have 
been  sawed  oS^  still  it  cowpleteJy  covers  a  circumference  of  150 
feet ;  and  although  the  elder-trees  have  fixed  tlieir  abode  in  some 
parts  of  the  trunk,  and  other  parts  are  covered  with  ivy,  yet  it 
continues  to  give  shoots  as  vigorous  as  the  youngest  tree,  and  pro- 
duces the  finest  mulberries  in  England.     It  is  a  regular  bearer ; 
and  the  gardener  assured  me  that  he  gathered  more  than  eighty 
quarts  a- week  during  the  season.'*     P.  253. 

We  must  now  bring  our  extracts  from  this  useful  and  em* 
tertaining  volume  to  a  close.    The  number  of  them  which 
we  have  made,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  our  opinion  of  the 
bciok.     And  at  the  same  time  they  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  just  idea  of  the  kind  of  information  which  is  collected 
together  in  it.     If  it  reaches  a  second  edition,  which  we 
think  it  well  deserves,    we  could   wish  that  Mr.  Phillips 
would  be  a  little  more  difiiise  in  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject.     Such  details  may  not  be  either  useful  qr  amnsing 
to  the  regular  gardener,  or  to  the  erudite  members  of  the 
Horticultural   Society ;    but  they  would   confer  much   ad- 
ditional value  upon  the  book  in  the  estimation  of  the  genera} 
reader,   for  whom,    after  all,    it  seems  to   be  principally 
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ccMBposed ;  he  need  not  increase  the  bolk  of  the  volume,  as  the 
additions  which  we  are  recommending  might  he  advantage- 
ously snbstitated  in  the  place  of  sach  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing, of  which  there  are  several  in  the  coarse  of  the  work. 

**  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  appears  tq  have  attracted  ihe 
attention  of  roan  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  anj  ac- 
count. Every  part  of  the  Scripture^  from  the  Flood  to  the  cruci- 
fidoR  of  our  Saviour,  mentions  the  vine  as  being  held  in  the  highest 
ertimation.  The  book  of  Genesis  informs  us,  that  '  Noah  planted 
▼ineyardsy  and  made  wine.'  It  is  mentioned  among  the  blessings 
of  the  promised  land, '  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,'  &c* 

**  The  answer  of  the  rine  to  the  trees  in  Jotham's  parable,  show 
in  what  high  esteem  men  held  this  fruit : —  " 

^  *  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  whicl) 
cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  jto  be  promoted  over  the  trees  i' 

**  Hie  patriarchs  and  prophets  frequently  represent  in  Scripture 
the  flourishing  state  of  a  nation,  a  tribe,  or  a  family,  under  the  em* 
blem  of  a  vine.  *  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  ovt  of  Egypt,  thou 
hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it ;  thou  preparedest  room 
before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  aod  filled  the  land.* 
Psalm  XXX.  Again  the  Psalmist  mentions  it,  *  Thy  wife  shall  be  ai| 
the  fruitful  vine  upon  the  walls  of  thine  house.' 

**  The  heathens,  likewise,  held  the  vine  in  the  highest  estimation, 
^acchus  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  for  having  taught  meq 
<he  use  of  the  vine."    P.  185. 

One  article  is  singularly,  and,  we  think,  very  nnaccoantably 
deficient,  in  the  work  before  us ;  and  that  is  on  the  subject 
of  that  prince  of  autumnal  fruits,  the  pear.  Our  author  dis- 
misses it  in  about  five  pages^  which  appear  to  have  been 
irritten  merely  for  form's  sake^  while  sixteen  pages  are  devoted 
even  to  the  acorn.'  We  really  think  t^iis  omission  a  serious 
imperfection.  While  so  many  trees  are  noticed  that 
have  no  pretensions  to  any  place  whatever  in  the  book ; 
as  the  loiui  tree,  for  example,  which  is  described,  and  the 
history  of  it  given  in  no  less  than  ten  or  eleven  pages ;  it  is 
intolerable  to  be  pot  ofi^  with  a  mere  botanical  account  of  so 
fine  and  celebrated  a  fruit  as  the  common  pear.  This  bears 
marks  of  haste,  and  looks  too  much  as  if  the  book  had  been 
got  op  merely  for  some  temporary  occasion.  We  hope  that 
in  a  second  edition  the  complaint  which  we  havo  made  will 
be  removed. 
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Aet«  X.  Transaciian$  of  the  Cambridge  Philoeophicol 
Society.  VoL  I.  Part  L  Cambridge/  At  the  Uniyer* 
sity  Press.    IS21. 

No.  8.  On  the  Laws  according  to  which  Masses  of 
Iron  influence  Mcunietic  Needles.  iBy  S,  H,  Christie,  M* 
A.  F.  C.  P.  S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  tlie 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Read  May  15, 1820. 

Art.  XI.    Philosophical  Transactions.    1821*    Part  I. 

No.  10.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  On  the  best  kind  of 
Steel,  and  Form,  for  a  Compass  N^dle.  By  Captain  Henry 
JKater,  FJIS. 

The  volame  of  the  first  of  the  Transactions  now  before  us, 
is  introdaced  by  a  preface,  which  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
origin  and  objects  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 
After  stating  the  advantages  afforded  for  sach  a  Society, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  University  and  from 
the  tendency  of  its  pursuits,  as  well  as  the  benefits  likely  to 
be  derived  from  it,  both  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  to  many 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  the  extent  of  the  Society's 
plan  is  shewn,  and  the  objects  which  it  was  intended  to 
^mbc^ce  are  specified. 

^  Tlie  plan  of  the  Society  was  not  confined  to  those  parts  of 
Natural  Philosophy-  which  rorm  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
Academical  pursuit.  It  was  intended  Uiat  the  proposed  institution 
should  embrace  the  studies  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
Botany,  Zoology,  and  other  branches  of  Natural  Science,  which 
have,  in  modem  times,  engaged  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  at- 
tention, and  can  be  cultivated  with  success  only  by  means  of  a  con* 
tinned  series  of  experunents^  and  an  unceasing  vigilance  of  obser- 
vation/' 

On  these  principles  then,  and  gpiided  by  these  views,  a  few 
individuals  in  the  University  first  conceived  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting the  institution  of  a  Philosophical  Society.  Shortly 
after,  their  intentions  were  more  widely  communicated,  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  execution  of  their  proposed  plan. 
At  length,  in  pursnance  of  resolutions  held  at  a  meeting  en 
the  Idth  November,  1819,  the  design  was  completely  orga- 
nized ;  and  from  that  day  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So- 
ciefty  dates  its  commencement.  Since  that  time  its  meetings 
have  been  held  at  regular  intervals,  and  a  selection  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  read  at  them,  has  this  year  appeared 
as  the  first  part  of  their  Transactions. 
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From  the  prevalence  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
stndiee  in  the  system  parsued  at  Cambridge,  and  the  cense* 
qnent  oonflfix  of  men  eminent  in  those  sciences  in  that  seat  of 
letuming»  no  place  could  possibly  be  better  adapted  for  the 
institution  of  soch  a  Society;  at  the  same  time  considering 
how  eminent  the  members  of  that  University  h^ul  already 
been  among  the  cultivators  and  improvers  of  science,  without 
the  .aid  of  such  a  Society,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
imagine  such  a  plan  snpcrfluotis,  and  likely  to  be  productive 
of  little  additiomd  good.  The  present  volume  of  their  Trana- 
actions,  however,  must  dispel  all  such  forebodings :  and  proves 
to  us  that  conspicnons  as  the  former  labours  of  individuals 
have  been,  the  facilities  and  encouragemdnt  afforded  by  an 
association,  are  such  as  to  have  addea  fresh  impulse  even  te 
exertions  already  truly  great,  from  the  union  it  gives  to  dis* 
persed  talent,  and  the  common  spirit  of  emulation  which  it 
excites,  and  to  have  brought  tplifiht  much  valuable  informfi* 
tion  by  the  convenient  centra  of  communication  tiins  est»t 
blished. 

Some  general  account  of  the  subjects  of  the  papers  which 
compose  this  volume  will  give  pur  readers  an  idea  of  the  ten* 
dency  of  the  Society^s  Iftbours,  and  of  the  degree  of  interest 
which  they  may  be  likely  to  excite.  In  the  department  of 
pure  mathematics  those  two  indefatigable  enquirers  Mr. 
Herschel  and  Mr.  Babbage,  whose  extensive  excnrsionc  into 
the  very  unfrequented  regions  of  the  higher  ani^lysis,  hytve 
already  so  highly  distinguished  them,  have  contributed  two 
papers  whiph  will  be  read  with  the  highest  interest  by  those 
who  have  advanced  into  these  speculations ;  but  of  which  the 
nature  of  our  work  precludes  us  firom  taking  any  more  partit- 
cular  fiotice. 

In  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  Mr.  Herschel  has  rendered  himself  no  less  consptca? 
ous  than  in  pure  mathematics,  by  turning  his  extraordinary 
.  powers  of  investigation  from  those  subjects  to  the  examinp:* 
tion  of  the  intricate  phenomena  of  the  pofariasation  of  light,  and 
the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  the  determinar 
tion  of  their  laws ;  and  on  these  subjects  )ie  has  communic»ted 
two  papers  to  the  Cambridffe  Society,  which  fire  inserted  ip 
this  volume, '  In  a  kindred  department  is  the  science  of  mag- 
netism on  which  Mr.  Christie  nas  employed  his  If^bours,  and 
has  investigated  the  nature  of  magnetic  actioar 

Mr.  Whew  ell  has  contributed  a  paper  pn  certain  cases  of 
orbits ;  and  Professor  Parish  has  inserted  a  commnnication 
shewing  the  application  of  mathematical  and  opticpl  science 
in  a  peculiar  species  of  perspective* 
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Id  tbe  chemical  department  a  canons  compound  has  beeir 
analyzedf  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  tbe  chemistry  of  na* 
tore  described  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  in  Geological  researches. 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Okes  have  made  contribntions : 
the  former  in  giving  an  accoant  of  the  structure  of  some  «f 
the  formations  in  the  West  of  England ;  and  the  latter  in 
describing  some  curious  fossil  remains  of  the  beaver* 

Thus  the  reader  may  perceive  that  all  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  science  in  its  present  extended  form,  have  received 
doe  attention  from  the  divided  labours  of  diflTerent  members 
pf  this  society ;  and  in  some  of  them,  investigations  of  pecu- 
liar interest  have  been  brought  forward. 

Amongst  the  various  interesting  communications  with 
which  the  volume  before  us  is  enriched,  we  shall  only  at  pre- 
sent select  for  immediate  review  one  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  tbe  subject  of  Mr.  Barlow's  enquiries,  which  we 
examined  in  a  late  number*  The  subject  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion is  at  present  exciting  so  much  attention  in  the  scientific 
worldt  that  this  hitherto  comparatively  uncultivated  depart- 
ment, promises  shortly  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  mathematical 
science.  In  connexion  therefore  with  the  account  which  we 
haye  before  given  of  Mr  Barlow's  discoveries,  we  consider  the 
pa^^er  of  Mr.  Christie,  on  the  laws  according  to  which  masses 
^f  iron  influence  magnetic  needles,  as  possessing  great  inte- 
rest. We  must  observe  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  some- 
impropriety  in  denominating  the  paper  an  enquiry  into  the 
''  £vtf?/'  of  magnetic  action ; — there  is  not  in  fact  any  law  laid 
down  in  these  researches :  they  relate  to  tbe  establishment  of 
the  physipaf  cause  by  which  the  action  of  a  mass  of  iron  on 
the  needle  is  occasioned,  and  exerted  according  to  certain 
lams,  which  are  no  other  than  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Bar- 
low. We  make  this  remark  merely  to  shew  the  nature  and 
design  of  these  enquiries.  And  we  will  now  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  review  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted and  the  results  to  which  they  led. 

Mr.  Christie  commences  by  some  observations  on  the  com- 
mon thepry,  by  which  the  action  of  a  bar  of  iron  on  a  compass 
needle  is  explained.  The  bar,  when  held  perpendicularly,  is 
supposed  to  acquire  magnetism  from  the  earth,  and  to  have 
two  poles,  which  will  attract  or  repel  the  poles  of , the  com- 
pass needle,  according  as  the  same,  or  different  poles  are 
Drought  near  each  other.  He  observes  that  his  object  is  not 
to  controvert  tliis  theory  but  to  advance  another  which  offers 
|i  ready  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  and  affords  peculiar 
facilities  for  computing  the  effects  produced.  He  considers- 
*at, 
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**  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  mass 
of  iron  possesses  the  power  of  repulsion^  and  that  all  the  phaeno- 
raena  which  take  place  may  be  clearly  explained,  on  the  simple 
hypothesis  that  the  particles  of  iron  possess  the  single  power  of 
attraction,  and  exert  it  principally,  if  not  wholly,  on  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  direction  of  tiie  needle^  and  but 
slightly  if  at  all,  on  the  poles  of  the  needle  itself/' 

He  confesses  that  he  was  first  led  to  think  that  the  iron 
acted  thus,  from  being  informed  of  Mr.  Barlow's  discovery  of 
the  plane  of  no  attraction ;  of  which  we  have  in  a  former  num- 
ber given  our  readers  SQOie  account. 

In  order  to  the  better  understanding  of  his  views  we  may 
JQst  premise  the  consideration,  that  on  the  supposition  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  uniform  throughout  its  whole 
length  ;  the  intensity  of  the  attracting  influence  of  a  ball  of 
iron,  on  a  compass  needle  placed  near  it,  will  obviously  be 
measured  by  the  perpendicular  to  the  needle  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  ball ;  and  the^  deviation  of  the  needle  would  be 
different  according  to  the  point  on  which  the  perpendicular 
should  fall :  and  if  the  perpendicular  fell  on  the  centre  of  the 
compass,  there  would  be  no  deviation  at  all.  Now  it  was 
found  by  experiment  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  thai 
there  was  a  position  of  the  ball,  in  which  no  deviation  was 
produced  ;  whence  the  perpendicular  did  not  fall  on  the  cen«r 
tre  :  this  however  might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  the 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  ball  to  the  centre  of  the  needle  to 
be  a  perpendicular  to  an  imaginary  needle  not  suspended 
horizontally  but  forming  a  certain  angle  with  the  horizon, 
and  having  its  centre  coincident  with  t^at  of  the  horizontal 
needle ;  and  the  angle  at  which  this  imaginary  needle  must  be 
inclined  Mr.  Christie  conjectured  to  be  equal  to  the  natural 
dip  of  the  needle:  for,  it  appeared  to  liim,  that  if  the  iron 
acted  upon  this  imaginary  needle  so  inclined,  a  position 
where  the  ball  would  produce  no  deviation  would  then  neces* 
sarily  exist,  in  a  line  passing  tlirough  the  centre,  and  making 
an  angle  with  the  horizon  equal  to  the  complement  of  the 
dip :  and  as  this  position  would  exist  on  every  side  of  the 
needle  there  would  be  a  plane  of  no  attraction,  exactly  as 
Mr.  Barlow  had  found  in  his  experiments. 

It  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  8nppo8ition» 
that  if  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  iron  ball  iell 
on  the  upper,  that  is,  the  southe)-n  branch  of  this  imaginary 
needle,  then  the  south  end  of  the  horizontal  needle  would 
deviate  towards  the  ball  of  iron  ;  and  when  the  perpendicular 
Iell  on  the  lower  branch,  the  north  pole  of  the  horizontal 
needle  would  be  attracted  towards  the  iron  ball. 
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Having  conceived  this  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  iron 
apted  on  the  needle,  Mr.  Christie  witnessed  some  of  Mr. 
Barlow's  experiments ;  and  predicted  from  the  principles  of 
his  theory  what  the  resnlt  should  be,  and  as  far  as  they  were 
then  able  to  jadge  the  resalt  was  in  all  cases  what  theory  in- 
dicated. 

He  now  proceeded  one  step  further  in  order  to  complete 
the  theory,  and  this  was  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  iron 
on  the  imaginary  needle  in  the  supposed  position.  This  was 
satisfactorily  explained  by  an  idea  which  was  forcibly  sug;. 
gested  to  him,  that  the  needle  was  guided  in  its  horizontal 
motions,  by  a  current  of  magnetic  force,  passing  throui^h 
its  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  dip.  Such  a  cur- 
rent  would  naturally  cause  a  finely  suspended  needle  to  take 
t)ie  inclination  of  the  dip,  and  if  it  were  artificially  prevented 
f^rom  taking  that  inclination,  still  the  current  would  cause  it  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  Mr.  Christie 
imagines  this  current  to  consist  of  magnetic  particles : — this  is 
an  unnecessary  addition  to  tlieorv,  for  the  simple  action  of 
magnetic  force  in  one  particular  line,  is  ail  that  is  wautcd  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  the  experiments  wliich  were 
made  to  establish  this  view  of  the  subject; — the  apparatus  Mas 
precisely  the  same  as  that  we  described  in  our  account  of 
fdr.  Barlow's  e  .perimenls.  % 

The  compass  was  placed  successively  at  every  lOlh  degree 
from  the  meridian  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
table.  The  ball  was  then  raised  till  it  appeared  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  compass:  it  was  then  lowered  very  gradu- 
ally, and  the  deviation  produced  at  every  inch  of  its  descent 
was  accurately  observed,  until  the  ball  had  descended  so  fur 
))elow  the  table  as  to  cease  influencing  the  needle.  Mr. 
Christie  considered  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  magnetic 
action  taking  place  according  to  his  theory,  then,  when  the 
centre  of  the  ball  was  in  the  point  where  the  line  forming  it 
and  the  centre  of  the  needle,  was  perpendicular  to'  the  dip, 
(the  ball  attracting  equally  that  part  of  the  magnetic  current 
which  guided  the  north  end  of  the  needle  and  that  which 
guided  the  south,)  no  deviation  would  take  place.  That 
when  the  centre  of  the  ball  was  above  this  point,  a  prepon. 
derance  would  be  given  to  the  action  of  the  current  guiding 
the  south  end,  and  this  being  attracted  towards  the  ball,  tho 
south  end  likewise  would  deviate  towards  it»  and  the  north  de- 
yiatc  from  it — and  that  the  opposite  eflecls  would  be  pro- 
duced when  the  ball  was  situated  below  that  point. 
This  action  of  the  ball  on  the  needle,  is  exactly  that  which 
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was  commonly  explained  by  saying  that  the  mass  of  iron  had 
two  poles,  the  north  at  its  lower,  and  the  south  at  its  upper 
end ;  and  that  consequently  its  lower  end  would  attract  the 
south  pole  of  the  needle,  and  its  upper,  the  north  ;  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  if  the  iron  were  above  the  needle  the 
south  pole  would-be  attracted,  ii'below  it  the  north.  Mr. 
Christie's  object  is  to  shew  that  this  theory  is  unnecessary, 
since  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for  on  a  much  simpler  sup- 

Sosition;  thus  improving  the  principles  of  the  science,  by  re« 
ucing  two  causes  hitherto  supposed,  into  one  principle ;  a 
line  of  investigation,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  consistent 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  philosophizing,  and  indeed 
affording  a  very  beautiful  instance  of  inductive  research. 

Mr.  Christie  then  proceeded  to  compare  his  theory  with 
actual  observations — to  compute  on  the  principles  of  his 
hj^potbesis  what  ought  to  be  the  height  or  depth  of  the  centre 
oi'  the  ball  from  the  plane  of  the  table,  in  order  to  make  the 
deviation  nothing,  at  each  10th  degree  from  the  meridian. 
Ue  obtained  for  this  purpose  a  very  simple  formula  giving  the 
height  in  terms  of  me  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  tabic, 
the  angle  formed  with  the  meridian,  and  the  dip. 

The  numbers  computed  from  this  formula  were  compared 
with  those  actually  observed,  the  distance  of  the  compass 
from  the  centre  of  the  table  remaining  unaltered.  lie  then 
made  similar  calculations  and  observations  for  two  other  dis- 
tances of  the  compass — the  differences  between  obs^vatioo 
and  theory  were  small-— but  in  order  that  a  fair  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  degree  of  coincidence  between  them,  he  con« 
siders  it  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  observations  were  made,  so  that  the  degree  of  accuracy 
capable  of  being  attained,,  might  be  more  readily  seen.  And 
from  this  account  it  appears  that  there  was  room  for  sus- 
pecting errors  in  the  observations,  which  could  not  be  guarded 
against,  to  such  sin  amount  as  to  cover,  tlie  discrepancies  ob- 
served. 

In  addition  to  these  observations  on  the  point  where  no  de- 
viation took  place,  Mr.  Christie  also  observed  that  during 
the  lowering  of  the  ball,  the  direction  of  the  deviation  at  dif- 
ferent periods  was  exactly  such  as  he  had  anticipated  from 
theory.  Thus  while  the  observations  were  being  made  by 
carrying  the  compass  from  south  towards  east,  the  deviation 
of  the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  first  easterly,  and  in  this 
direction  it  gradually  increased  as  the  ball  descended ;  at- 
tained a  maximum  in  that  direction,  and  then  decreased  to 
2ero ;— became  westerly  ; — attained  a  maximum  in  that  di- 
rection and  then  decreased^  till  the  needle  resumed  its  ori- 
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ginal  position,  the  ball  having  descended  too  low  to  affect  it* 
This  was  exactly  what  theory  would  indicate*  for  at  first  the 
ball  was  nearest  to  the  upper  or  southern  branch  of  the  ima* 
ginary  needle ;  this  therelbre  was  attracted  towards  it,  or 
vihat  is  the  same  thing  the  north  branch  of  the  real  needle 
was  repelled  from  it.  When  the  ball  came  into  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  centre  of  the  needle,  then  no  deviation  was 
occasioned.  When  the  ball  was  below,  it  was  then  nearest 
the  northern  extent ;  this  therefore  was  attracted.  The  oppo- 
site effects  were  observed  at  the  opposite  part  of  the  horizon- 
tal circle. 

Mr.  Christie  then  proceeds  to  notice  what  we  have  given 
an  account  of  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Barlow's  experiments  : 
that  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  no  deviation  as  determined 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  coincides  with  the  complement  of  the  dip, 
which  it  ought  to  do  according  to  this  tiieory, 

'Thus  far  then  Mr.  Christie  was  engaged  in  enquiring 
whether,  (as  he  expresses  it)  the  quality  of  the  deviations 
woald  agree  with  his  hypothesis.  His  next  object  was  to 
make  a  similar  enqairy  with  respect  to  its  quantity.  This 
enquiry  was  prosecuted  on  the  consideration,  that  according 
to  hypothesis,  if  the  ball  were  carried  round  the  imaginary 
needle  before  spoken  of,  so  that  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  any  one  point  in  it  should  always  be  the  same,  then  the 
needle  must  always  be  influenced  in  the  same  degree  by  the 
ball,  or  in  other  words  deviate  towards  it  by  the  same  angle 
in  every  such  position.  And  hence  it  would  follow,  that  if 
the  angular  deviation  of  the  horizontal  needle  were  observed, 
and  from  it  were  computed,  what  the  corresponding  deviation 
of  a  line,  situated  like  the  imaginary  needle,  would  be,  the 
result  ought  to  be  the  same  for  every  part  of  the  revolution  of 
the  attracting  ball.  If  therefore  such  a  coincidence  in  the 
results  should  be  found  to  take  place,  the  hyj^othesis  would 
be  fairly  established. 

His  first  object  was  to  observe  the  deviations  caused  by  the 
ball  in  different  positions  in  a  circle,  the  plane  of  which 
shonld  be  perpendicular  to  the  imaginary  needle.  As  how- 
ever the  nature  of  the  apparatus  could  not  admit  of  the  ball 
being  carried  round  the  compass,  the  compass  was  carried 
round  the  ball,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ball  was  always  at 
the  same  perpendicular  distance  from  the  imaginary  line ; 
and  in  order  to  carry  it  round  in  this  manner,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  compute  the  points  at  which  it  shonld  be  placed,  so  as 
to  fulfil  the  condition.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Christie  ob- 
tained three  formulae  by  which,  for  any  lonjgitude  of  the  ball, 
(we  suppose  ^ur  readers  familiar  with  that  term  in  a  form«^r 
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article)  which  might  be  assamed  in  a  circle  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  equator,  and  at  a  given  perpendicular  height 
above  it,  the  values  of  three  rectangular  co-ordinates  might 
be  found»  which  should  determine  the  situation  of  the  com« 
pass,  where  the  ball  in  its  assumed  position  would  be  at  the 
same  perpendicular  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  compass. 

This  point  on  the  plane  of  the  table  being  calculated  for 
different  longitudes  at  intervals  often  degrees,  the  needle  was 
moved  successively  to  have  its  centre  coincident  with  the 
points  so  marked  out.  .And  these  being  allowed  to  vibrate 
tiecly  till  it  became  perfectly  stationary,  and  the  ball  having 
been  lowered  till  the  height  of  its  centre  above  that  of  the 
needle  was  equal  to  the  quantity  determined,  the  deviation 
was  accurately  observed,  at  both  ends  of  the  needle,  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  certainty,  and  repeated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  meridian,  and  the  mean  of  the  four  taken. 

Then  the  other  part  of  the  operation  was  to  calculate  from 
the  observed  horizontal  deviations  what  the  corresponding 
deviations  of  the  imaginary  needle  would  be: — this  was  done 
by  ii  simple  process  of  trigonometry,  and  the  results  in  each 
position  ought  according  to  theory  to  be  the  same.  The  co- 
incidence was  very  near,  but  at  the  same  time  the  difierences 
were  greater  than  Mr.  Christie  had  been  led  to  anticipate. 
From  observing  several  minute  circumstances  respecting  tlio 
adjustment  of  the  apparatus,  he  was  however  enabled  to  ac- 
count in  a  great  measure  for  these  differences ;—  and  indeed 
excluding  a  few  of  the  results,  the  others  were  all  suflSciently 
near  the  mean. 

Mr.  Christie  had  determined  that  the  correctness  of  his 
theory  should  not  rest  solely  on  the  result  of  a  single  set  of 
experiments  :  he  had  therefore  prepared  for  some  more  sets 
with  different  distances  of  the  ball.     But  upon  consideration, 
he  found  the  difficulty  of  a^usting  the  compass  on  the  table 
in  the  requisite  position  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to  com- 
pute afresh  the  positions  of  the  compass,  according  to  a  dif- 
ferent method,  and  so  as  to  use  a  different  sort  of  adjustment. 
The  method  of  computation  which  he  followed,  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  calculating  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
compass  from  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  angle  made  by 
this  distance  with  the  meridian  line,  for  any  given  latitude 
,  and  longitude  of  the  ball.     The  circumference  of  the  circle 
on  the  table  was  accurately  divided ;  and  the  computed  azi- 
muth being  set  off  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian,  at  opposite 
ends  a  fine  line  was  stretched  across  by  weights,  so  as  to 
give  accurately  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  ball ;  and 
'1  this  line,  the  north  and  south  line  of  the  compass-card  was 
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adjusted;  its  centre  being  at  the  compatcd  distance  from  Uie 
oentre  of  tbe  (able ;  the  ball  was  lowered  to  the  computed 
height  corresponding  to  tbe  azimuth  and  radius  of  the  com- 
pass ;  and  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  meridian  line 
of  the  card  was  accurately  observed  ;  the  difference  between 
this  deviation  and  the  azimuth  gave  the  real  deviation  from 
the  meridian.  The  mean  of  four  observations  was  taken  as 
before,  and  the  deviation  of  the  imaginary  needle  corres- 
ponding to  this  horizontal  deviation  was  computed  as  before. 
Three  sets  of  experiments  were  made,  the  latitude  of  the  ball 
being  varied  in  each.  The  approach  of  all  the  deviations  of 
tbe  imaginary  needle,  to  equality,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  observations,  was  much  nearer  than  before. 
The  remarkably  near  agreement  of  these  results  must,  Mr. 
Christie  thinks,  be  allowed  fullv  to  confirm  the  views  with 
which  the  experiments  were  undertaken,  and  clearly  to 
prove,  that  in  each  case^  as  the  ball  was  carried  roand  the 
imaginary  axis,  the  magnetic  current  in  that  line  deviated  in 
the  same  manner  towards  the  ball  during  its  whole  revolution. 

**  *  Had  I,'  says  he,  **  made  further  experiments  of  the  same 
kind,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  would  all  have 
tended  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  1  have  advanced,  as  I  consider 
that  it  could  not  have  been  put  to  a  severer  test  than  in  those  I 
have  detailed.  A%  however  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
additional  trial  of  its  correctness,  I  availed  myself  of  it,  and  1  can 
only  regret  that  time  would  not  allow  of  my  making  more  ejcpe- 
riments  with  the  excellent  instrument,  a  small  dipping  needle  made 
by  Jones  of  Charing  Cross,  of  which  I  was  favoured  with  the  use, 
during  a  few  hours."  • 

With  this  instrument  however  he  was  enabled  to  make  one 
experiment,  which  consisted  in  placing  the  dipping  needle  on 
the  table  exactly  on  the  west  point ;  and  a  horizontal  needle, 
at  the  same  distance :  and  having  its  centre  at  the  same  height 
from  the  table,  on  the  east  point.  The  ball  was  then  lowered, 
and  at  three  different  heights  the  deviation  of  the  dipping 
needle  was  observed,  and  also  the  deviation  of  the  hori- 
zontal needle.  Then  from  the  observed  deviations  of  the 
dipping  needle  were  computed  trigonometrically  what  the 
horizontal  deviations  ought  to  be  according  to  theory ;  the 
agreement  of  these  with  observation  was  very  close. 

**  This,"  observes  Mr.  Christie,  ^  was  highly  satisfactory  to  me, 
particularly  when  I  considered  the  sroallness  of  the  arcs  from  which 
the  deviations  were  computed,  and  that  consequently  a  trifling 
<dmnge  in  these  woukl  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  angles. 
1  npw  the  more  regretted  having  no  opportunity  of  making  the.expe- 
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riments  I  had  proposcdy  as  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  reBidts  proTiog 
equally  satisfactory.  Seeing  then  that  all  the  phenomena  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  such  an  hypothesis,  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  when  a  mass  of  iron  is  removed  beyond  a  few  inches 
from  the  ends  of  a  magnetic  needle,  so  that  they  are  without  the 
influence  of  any  accidental  magnetism  in  the  iron,  the  deviation  of 
the  needle  arises  wholly  from  the  action  of  the  iron  on  magnetic 
particles  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  needle  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip.  I  trust  when  the  labour  of  the  necessary  computations> 
both  preparatory  and  subsequent  to  the  observations,  and  the  tedi* 
ous  nature  of  the  experiments  themselves  are  contiderod,  that  I  can- 
not be  accused  of  naving  been  satisfied  on  light  grouoda  with  the 
justness  of  the  views  I  had  taken/' 

In  the  propriety  of  these  remarks  we  cDnnot  bnt  concttr. 
The  Author's  supposition  of  the  existence  of  magnetic  parti- 
ele^,  we  have  hefore  observed  to  be  superfluous.     It  is  quite 
immaterial  to  the  rest  of  his  theory :  all  that  we  are  certain  of 
is  simply  the  action  of  magnetic  force  in  a  given  direction ; 
perhaps  the  supposition  is  necessary  however,  in  thecoiyecturel 
views  which  Mr.  Christie,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  paper, 
proceeds  to  develope,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
poses the  magnetism  to  act  on  the  iron.     He  conceives  tiiat 
two  magnetic  currents  issue  from  the  centre  of  tiie  needle  in 
opposite  directions  with  great  velocity.    That  according  to 
the  angle  which  these  currents  make  with  the  horizon  aAd 
meridian,  the  dip  and  variation  of  the  needle  are  occasioned, 
the  particles  acting  on  the  branches  of  the  needle,  so  as  (o 
make  it  take  their  direction.    These  conjectures,  we  should 
observe,  he  only  proposes  till  he  can  succeed  in  the  constroq- 
tion  of  an  apparatus  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
He  conceives  that  these  particles  may  exist  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium with  each  other  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  a  niag- 
netised  bar  has  the  property  of  separating  them,  86  that  tbey 
then  proceed  from  it  under  the  influence  of  some  genefal 
cause,  which  gives  them  their  peculiar  directions :  the  dis- 
turbance of  this  equilibrium  may  be  the  cause  of  some  atmos- 
pherical phenomena.     Every  particle  of  soft  iron  appears  to 
attract  indifferently  both  kinds  of  magnetic  narticles ;  bat 
magnetised  iron  attracts  one  kind,  and  repels  uiei  other  from 
a  tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium.    We  have  given  this 
sketch  of  these  conjectures  without  being  convinced  of  the 
propriety  or  advantage  of  their  being  brought  forward  in  so 
premature  a  stage.     We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Christie's  reputa- 
tion as  a  skilful,  industrious  and  successful  investigator  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  sufficiently  established  by  these  expeij- 
mental  researches,  independently  of  any  further  displiqr  of 
ingenuity  in  the  regions  of  conjecture. 
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He  conclodes  his  paper  vifh  some  remarks  on  tlie  apf^li* 
Nation  of  this  theory  to  the  deviation  of  th6  compass  on  ship- 
board ;  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the  whole  vesbol  beid^ 
determined  might  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the  ball  in  the  fore- 
goings  experiments,  and  the  deviations  thence  computed,  sap- 
posing  the  dip  giv^n.  This  cannot  be  determined  on  boards 
on  account  ot  the  chip's  motion  ;  but  he  dxpr^sses  some  hopes 
that  from  the  repetition  atid  extension  of  observations  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  niles  may  be  frailied  for  determining 
that  datum  in  any  latitude  and  lon^itdde. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  rdmarks  withodt  Expressing  our 
conviction  that  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Christie,  though 
there  seems  but  a  distant  possibility  of  their  leading  to  any 
practical  advantage,  yet  must  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
most  sagacious  conception  of  a  physical  cause,  and  the  most  un- 
wearied diligence,  as  well  as  sti^ntific  skill  in  exaniining  and 
proving  the  agreement  of  phenomena,  with  th6  operation  of 
such  a  cause. 

In  connexion  i^ith  these  investigaitions  we  wish  to  give  our 
readers  a  short  account  of  some  others  which  have  been 
recently  made  in  the  same  department  of  science.  These  are 
to  be  found  in  the  paper  which  is  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  by  Captain  Kater,  published  in  the  first  part  of  thd 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  present  ydar.  They  ard 
of  a  nature  almost  entirely  practical,  and  relate  to  the  construe^ 
tion  of  compass  needles  and  somd  particulars  observed  rela- 
tive to  their  action.  An  account  of  them  will  be  best  intro- 
duced in  Captain  Kater  s  own  words : 

''  On  the  return  of  the  first  dkpeditioii,  which  sailed  for  the  dis- 
covery df  a  North  West  passage,  it  appeared  that  from  the  neat^ 
approach  to  thef  magnetic  pole,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
the  directive  force,  the  compasses  on  board  had  become  nearly 
useless.  Some  of  the  Azimuth  compasses  employed  on  that  occa- 
sion were  of  my  own  invention ;  I  was  therefore  anxious  that  the 
next  expedition  which  was  about  to  sail  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Parry,  and  which  has  happily  returned  with  so  much 
honour  to  those  engaged  in  it,  should  be  furnished  with  instruments 
of  this  description,  combining  as  much  power  aind  sensibility  as 
possible.  It  was  with  this  inteiition  alone  that  I  commenced  the 
experiments  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper ;  but 
which  I  should  not  have  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  be  nmde 
public,  had  I  not  lately  on  resuming  the  enquiry  been  led  to  some 
results  which  appeared  of  sufficient  interest,  as  well  as  practicsfl 
viility,  to  induce  me  to  lay  them  before  the  Royal  Society.'* 
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gested,  will  doubtless  be  valuable  in  tbe  constraetion' of 
needles  for  navigation  ;  and  the  more  so  as  there  i»  nothing 
proposed  depending  upon  very  abstruse  and  refined  prisei- 
pies ;  or  whose  application  would  be  of  a  difficult  and  com*- 
plicated  description. 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  by  recommending  to  the 
attention  of  our  scientific  readers  the  consideration  of  the 
methods  of  magnetizing  needles  tried  by  Captain  Kater.  It 
is  well  known  that  iron  may  remain  in  simple  contact  witb  a 
magnet  for  many  years  witliout  acquiring  the  least  sensible 
dogree  of  magnetism.  The  oommunication  of  magnetie 
power  appears  to  depend  in  all  cases  on  the  rubbing,  or  par- 
sing a  magnetized  needle  over  the  bar  to  be  magnetized  in  s 
particular  direction.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
more  particularly  to  this  pointy  becanse  it  appears  to  os  that 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  onr  purpose,  to  prepose^i  89  ft 
query,  whether  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Christioy  which  we 
have  before  mentioned,  respecting  the  mode  of  aietionr  of  the 
magnetic  currents  in  the  needle,  may  not  receive  a  confima** 
lion  from  the  method  of  magnetizing  needles  proposed  hf 
Captain  Kater^  According  to  that  method,  the  magnets  are 
placed  so  that  (to  use  Mr.  Christie's  language,)  their  opposite 
currents  are  placed  id  contrary  directions  to  each  other  when 
laid  upon  the  unmagnetized  bar.  Ako,  one  branch  of  each 
19  elevated  so  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the  bar  beneath.  Hivs 
the  two  adjacent  opposite  poles  are  alone  te  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  contributing  to  the  effect.  Now,  it  will  be 
granted;  that  kon  has  the  property  of  attracting  the  magnetic 
current,  whether  it  be  supposed  to  consist  of  particles  or  wo^ 
Aiso  from  the  circumstance  of  one  current  only  in  each  needle 
being  taken  into  consideration,  the  supposition  of  two  oppoih 
ing  currents  in  the  needle,  need  net  be  made.  Then  when 
the  end  of  a  bar,  with  a  current  moving  towards  that  end,'f» 
gradnally  rubbed  along  a  part  of  an  iron  bar,  the  current  as  ti 
passes  out  of  the  magnetized  bar,  will  be  attracted  and  im^ 
bibed  by  the  omnagnetised  bar ;  and  during  the  progvesi^  of 
the  former,  at  each  point  successive  supplies  of  the  ewH 
r^it  will  be  given  off  and  imbibed,  and  as  it  is  the  aatntfe 
of  the  magnetic  principle  to  act  in  a  current,  the  saooeteive 
pofftiond  of  it  thus  communicated  will  natmrally  form  a  cof* 
rent,' in  the  direction  in  which  the  successive  eommanications 
were  made,  in  the  bar  to  be  magnetized ;  and  this  current 
wilLbegjn  at  the  cratre  of  the  bar,  the  rubbing  beginning 
from'  thai  point  The  same  thing  will  take  place  on  the  otiier 
side  icf  the  centre;  But  we  know  that  the  magnetic  power  is 
aetoaiiy  commttmcaAed  to  a  bar  of  iron  by  rubbittg  it  in  the 
-"^muier  described.    If  therefoier  the  postulate  above^mea- 
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lipned  be  granted,  it  i^ill  follow  that  theimagnetic  power  is 
pccasioned  by  currenU  in  opposite  direutioos  from  the  centre, 
according  to  Mr.  Christies  hypothesis;  and  the  postulata 
appear  such  a$  are  very  readily  admissible.  The  scientific 
world  will  doubtless  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  Mr. 
Christie's  promised  experiments*  which  may  satisfactorily 
estabf^s^  the  true  vi.ewof  the  subject. 


Art.  XII.  Heraline;  or.  Opposite  Proceedings.  By 
L^Btiiia-Matilda  Hawkins.  4  Vols.  l^mo.  lliviugtons* 
1821. 

TiiB  authoress  of  this  novel  is  unquestionably  a  person  of 
piarked  talents ;  and,  what  is  not  always  a  consequence  of 
€nch  talents  as  she  possesses,  she  is  a  person  of  excellent 
fcood  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  soundest  principles.     It  is 
ijierefore  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  novel  before  as  is  one 
/)f  a  wery  superior  olass  to  the  generality  of  those  effusions, 
which  are  published  every  spring,  and  which,  like  the  an- 
nuals in  our  garden,  last,  for  the  most  part,  and  (by  their 
publishers  at  least,)  are  intended  only  to  last  through  the 
jammer.    We  take  for  granted,  that  a  work  by  the  same 
pen,  as  *'  Rosanne,"  and  "  The  Countess  and  Gertrude," 
will  be  sought  after  with  something  like  eagerness  by  the 
general  class  of  light  readers ;  and  be  taken  up  by  a  good  many, 
who,  like  ourselves,  require  almost  stronger  recomraenda-^ 
lions  in  the  instance  of  a  noveU  than  of  almost  any  kind  of 
4:oviposition.    There  is  a  period  in  everyone's  life,  when 
uoTels  have  a  charm  even  as  such ;  but  it  is  very  commonly 
succeeded  by  another  period*  when  we  turn  away  from  them 
piiD0st  instinctively!  as  from  a  disfa  of  which  we  have  once 
bad  a  nausea.    Such  we  confess  to  be  our  own  case,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  consider  our  praise  as  being  of  some 
lvalue.     At  the  same  time  it  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  a 
production  mn^t  be  mor^B  than  human,  if  we  should  say  that 
we  see  no  fault  to  find  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  con* 
sidor  our  censure  4s  being  almost  of  no  weight  whatever. 
i^<^  tbis  reason  we  shaU  be  sparing  of  the  objections  which 
we  might  otherwise  think  it  expedient  to  urge,  against  many 
tilings  that  we  do  not  quite  approve,  both  in  the  composition 
of  this  work  of  Miss  Hawkins,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story.    We  do  not  think  the  former,  by  any  means,  suffici- 
eotly  simple ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  we  do  not  fear 
tx>  say,  that  a  story  in  whicn  more  or  greater  improbabilities 
ara  brought  together,  will  not  readily  be  met  with. 

J4aving   said  thus   much  generally,  we  may  also   si» 
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that  tbe  grei^t  merit  of  the  work^  and  tbfit  whiph  eiH 
titles  it  to  hig^h  aiid  waim  praise,  consists  in  the  variety  of 
tbe  characters  wfaipb  oar  authoress  has  introdaced»  and  the 
skill  and  spirit  with  which  they  are  delineated.  In  this  par- 
ticalar — and  it  is  manifestly  that  department  in  the  py'OTince 
of  a  noveI|ist,  which  demands  by  mach  the  greatest  talent— «^ 
Miss  Hawkins  ipay  fairly  rank  with  the  most  popplar  of  her 
competitors.  ("Always  excepting,  of  coarse,  the  inimitable 
author  of  Waverley,  whom  we  are  disposed  to  place  in  a 
separate  class,  with  Le  Sm^  only  by  his  side ;  if  even  he  be 
not  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  kind.) 

With  respect  to  the  story  of  Heraline,  it  is  so  long,  and 
^o  involved,  and  takes  in  sdch  a  length  of  time,  and  such  i^ 
yariety  of  accidents,  and  so  many  different  characters,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  conyey  a  general  idei^  of  it  to  the  reader ; 
a|id  to  give  any  other  than  a  general  ideft  of  it,  woald  only 
defeat  tbe  pleasure  which  our  readers  will  derive,  as  we 
hope  and  en^pect,  from  ^  perusal  of  the  novel  itself.  The 
,moral  of  the  tale  is  to  inculcate  tbe  necessity  of  always  act* 
fng,  in  every  transaction  of  life,  however  apparently  nnim- 

Eortant,  without  concealment,  and  upon  motives  which  every 
ody  may  inspect,  and  be  at  once  made  to  understand.  Ret 
raline,  the  heroine,  is  led  by  a  feeling  of  false  shame,  and  to 
avoid  the  unpleasantness  of  explanations  and  confessions, 
to  conceal  from  her  'guardian  a  fact,  v^hich  certainly  at  the 
,time,  and  in  the  first  instance,  might  have  appeared  to  be 
pne  of  those  which  could  without  inconvenieuQe  have  re» 
fnained  a  secret.  A  complication  of  circumstances  gradually 
gave  more  and  more  importance  to  the  fact,  which  she  bad 
l)ot  courage  to  communicate,  and  rendered  ^e  expediency 
of  receiving  council  and  advice  more  and  more  urgent.  The 
disclosure,  however,  is  put  off,  until  it  becomes  too  late; 
and  at  length  a  necessity  is  entailed  upon  our  heroine  for 
practising  a  systematic  course  of  deception  during  the  whole 
6f  her  life,  until,  JSnally,  she  is  ^aved  from  ruin  only  by  one 
pf  those  fortunate  pircumstances,  which  thoi^e  who  purchase 
lottery  tickets  may  speculate  upon,  but  assuredly  no  one  be- 
sides. The  advantn^es  of  a  contrary  course  of  proceeding 
are  illustrated  in  the  contrast  of  a  second  beroinCi  who  ap- 
pears upon  the  stage  daring  the  two  latter  of  the  four  vo- 
lumes, aa4  whose  frankness  and  straight  fprwardness  ia  re* 
fsommcnded  by  innuniera^ie  traits,  in  which  the  ppli^  ^^ 
openness  and  single-mindedness  is  fully  exemplified.  Tbis 
lesson  having  been  thoroug^y  enounced,  and  suflScieatiy 
clemonstrated,  the  novel  ends,  as  aH  mere  Dovets  should  dO| 
by  making  all  parties  happy  to  their  hearts  consent,  except 
J  those  who  are  reserved  to  satisfy  the'  endflf  of  poetical  joalioe  \ 
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who,  however,  all  of  them,  «s<?ape  without  capital  panish- 
ment. 

Havintf  thns  stated  (he  moral  of  the  story,  and  explained 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the  final  catise,  from  whicli 
all  the  particular  incidents  diverge,  all  that  our  readers  have  ^ 
right  to  know,  (such  of  them,  at  least,  as  intend  to  read  the 
book,  and  no  others  will  probably  concern  themselves  with 
our  review  of  it,)  is,  whether  our  authoress  has  truly  and  skiU 
fully  accomplished  her  purpose  i  Upoa  the  whole  we  caa 
safely  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  are  now  and  then  called 
upon  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  swallow  some  marvellous  coinci^ 
dences,  to  be  sure;  but  those  who  have  read  as  many  noveU 
as  we  have  done,  wilf  have  learned  to  do  this  without  any 
great  pain  ;  and  afterwards  they  will  be  rewarded  by  a  stoHr 
in  which  all  the  characters  are  really  well  sustained,  and  ii) 
which  the  interest  certainly  increases  as  the  denouement 
draws  near.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  justify  the 
commendation  which  we  have  bestowed,  by  extracting  one  or 
two  scenes  and  passages ,  which  we  shall  select,  nut  so  much 
because  they  are  the  best  in  themselves,  as  because  they  will 
best  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  and  style  in  whicl^ 
the  work  is  written. 

A  very  muterial  personage  in  the  early  part'  of  the  work, 
is  the  Father  of  our  heroine.  Lord  Lynlord.  He  is  an  old 
bachelor,  who  married  late  in  life  merely  in  order  to  have  aa 
beir,  or  ratlier  in  order  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  heir  at 
law,  who  had  given  him  cause  of  offence.  Upon  bis  wife's 
'death,  which  happened  at  the  birth  uf  his  first  and  only  child, 
he  leaves  Devonshire  and  resumes  a  London  life.  His  char 
racter  and  mode  of  passing  his  time,  is  described  with  con^ 
siderable  force,  and  will  afford  a  good  and  average  specimeu 
of  Miss  Hawkins'  powers. 

<*  One  consolation  he  had ;  he  saw  many  to  keep  him  in  coun^ 
,tenaoce,  who  bad  not  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  hig 
,three  years*  servitude  to  Hymen  :  be  found  men  of  his  own  stand- 
ing, still  more  hardly  driven  to  keep  up  appearances ;  and  when 
he  confessed  himfelf  a  craven  in  the  lists  of  dissipation,  he  found 
himself,  not  by  many,  the  only  one  to  whom  flannel  and  digestive 
pills  were  more  appropriate.  He  listened  patiently  to  men  of  rank 
and  education,  whose  memories  h^  was  astonished  and  delighted 
to  find  a  very  pharmacopoeia;  he  obtained  regular  prescriptions, 
and  gave  credit  to  erratic  nostrums  <  and  taking  the  advice  of  per* 
sons  whose  doctrines  were  founded  on  that  best  basis,  ^i^perience, 
he  turned  his  attention,  more,  indeed*  tluin  he  had  intended,  or 
foreseen  as  necessary,  to  keeping  the  battered  fabric  of  an  ill  used 
constitution  in  tenantable  repair.  He  made  a  long  season  in  Lon- 
don, but  remained  there  in  a  nicely-adjusted  state  of  reguIateU 
quietude.     He  dressed  with  scrupulous  precision»  was  made  up 
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parefully,  took  his  chocolate  and  eggs  In  the  intenrak  of  bjs 
toilette,  read  the  papers,  aifed  regularly  in  his  carriage^  left  his 
pickets  or  made  his  visits  personally  in  all  the  forms  of  the  time 
when  he  flourished,  avoided  all  temptations  to  indulgence  of  the 
palate,  and  all  occasions  of  excitation,  took  his  name  out  of  the 
tlub  which  h^d  been  one  of  his  principal  attractions  to  London, 
and  generally  got  a  friend  or  two  tp  partake  a  table,  which, 
whateyot  covered  it,  uniformly  alForded  a  morsel  of  boiled  mutton, 
tt  roast'chicken,  and  a  light  pudding  for  himself.  Two  glasses  of 
Madeira  were  his  stint  of  wine :  he  shunned  tea  as  nervous,  and 
feupper  as  oppressive :  he  had  his  afternoon  nap,  tor  which  he  ^po- 
4ogiafced  to  his  visitors  in  terms  never  varied,  by  quoting  Sir  Maf(- 
thews  Hale  8  advice  to  *  educate  the  old  man  betimes/  He  de^ 
tanned  some  one  friend  till  slipper-time,  took  some  belaanic  pn^ 
paration,  as  he  said,  *  by  way  of  nightcap,'  and  then,  witb'tbe 
reminiscent  sentenpe,  ■*  It  is  high  time  for  such  as  me  to  thtak  •f 
departing,'  consigned  himself,  at  a  very  wholesome  hour,  to  Us 
yafet  and  his  dressing  apparatus,  to  be,  in  his  own  phrase,  ^  made 
decent'  again  for  tlie  morrow.  It  was  pity  that  aiiy  ^thin^  so  re* 
gular  should  be  so  useless.  Hjs  emblem  was  a  watch  without  a 
jlial. 

A  pattern  of  life  so  well  cut  out,  required  few  alterations  lo  fit 
its  wearer,  and,    perhaps,  admitted  of  few  improvements  that 
would  not  have  endangered  its  whole  constitution.     But  in  adopt* 
ing  or  submitting  to  it.  Lord  Lynford  was  hardly  justified  in  corn* 
paring  himself  to  those  great  men,  with  whose  biography  he  now 
amused  a  damp  day,  parried  an  east  wind,  or  soothed  the  nausen 
of  medicine.     He  talked,  indeed,  of  *  Otimn  cum  dignitate/  and 
)ie  had  picked  up  some  truisms  in  the  course  of  hi9  novel  re- 
creations, which  struck  him  as  *  amassingly  fine' — and  for  this  sole 
reason,  that  they  came  down  to  his  comprehension.     He  cotnpU* 
mented  his  own  sagacity,  when  he  met  with  these  *  amazingly  fine* 
sentiments,  by  challepgiog  them  as  having  often  occurred  to  hit 
mind.     He  might  not  have  said  the  thing  quite  so  well,  he  ac«. 
knowledged,  but  it  was  what  he  had  thought  fifty  times.     One 
great  advantage  attended  this  welUarranged  system-— it  Served 
equally  for  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  pretty  nearly,  by  shift* 
ing  bis  quarters  and  running  after  Londop,  for  all  times  of  the 
year*    In  the  general  distribution  of  his  time,  his  diet,  his  medi- 
cines, his  airings,   visits,    and  looks  engrossed  his  most  ^erioos 
thoughts ;  and  when  lie  settled  hjs  accounts  or  took  up  a  book,  it 
was,  as  he  himself  was  sensible,  relaxation: — he  called  it,  and 
very  justly,  *  getting  out  of  himsdlf.'    As  churches  were  all  dan- 
gerous places,  and  chapels  little  less  so,  he  was  precluded  from 
this  Sunday-variety.     The  Bible  he  left  tp  the  clergy,  as  their  sole 
indefeasible  inheritance ;  and  of  a  future  state  he  thought  just  so 
much  as  tp  hint  occasionally,  that  he  supposed  he  stood  the  same 
chance  as  most  oth«r  people ;  *  he  knew  not,'  he  said,  *  why  he 
should  not ;'  and  indeed  he  was  very  right.     With  these  deduc- 
tions, therefore,  from  the  power  of  altering,  Sunday  was  thrown 
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into  the  t^eek,  and  gave  him  no  troublQ  in  marking  its  return  or 
fulfilling  its  purposes. 

**  The  resorts  of  the  sick  and  the  idle'took  dteir  stated  turns  as 

S laces  of  his  habitation;  but  he  lingered  in  London  as  long  aa 
e  could  with  any  decency,  and  returned  to  it  with  die  first  meii 
of  his  rank.  One  "month  in  the  year  was  as  long  as  he  could  give 
to  Devonshire  and  Lady  Heraline :  the  air  he  thought  relaxing ; 
and  the  child,  he  facetiously  observed,  grew  quite  as  much  while 
he  was  away  as  when  he  sat  by  to  watch  it."     Vol.  L  P.  15. 

.  The  (bllowing  passage,  which  like  the  last  we  select  almost 
at  random^  among  a  variety  which  remain  upon  our  memorVt 
will  shew  our  readers  the  strong;  sense  which  seeois  to  lie 
the  cliaracteristic  of  Miss  Hawkins'  mind,  as  likewise  her 
mode  o(  thinking.  It  is  taken  from  an  account  of  the  manner 
]«  which  our  heroines  early  education  was  conducted,  and 
contains,  we  think,  much  sound  observat-'on,  conveyed  in 
very  pointed  language,  and*exemplilied  in  one  place,  by  an 
original  and  beautiful  illustration. 

'*  Character  did  not  long  lie  dormant  in  the  bosom  of  Lady 
Heraline,  and  under  even  the  involuntary  tuition  of  Mademoi- 
selle Annette,  it  developed  itself  with  ease.  Mrs.  Parr  still 
retained  her  supreme  authority,  and  Annette  was  only  ^.Ile  de 
c/uimbre;  but  her  lessons  went  infinitely  faster  and  farther  than 
all  Mrs.  Parr's.  Three  words  in  a  language  which  the  poor 
Englishwoman  could  not  understand,  would  decide  a  question 
against  her:  the  shrewdness  of  Annette  detected  Mrs.  Parr's 
shallow  pretensions  to  knowledge ;  and  under  the  communication 
subsisting  between  the  little  lady  and  her  maid,  she  must  have 
experienced  a  degree  of  contempt,  that  might  have  made  even  ier 
situation  intolerable;  but  there  was«  most  happily  fur  her,  im. 
planted  in  Lady  Heraline's  nature,  a  strong  recoil  to  what  was 
right,  whenever  warped  to  what  was  wrong;  and  when  she  had 
suffered  herself  to  treat  Mrs.  Parr  very  unpardonably,  through 
Aonettes  influence,  she  would  quit  her  base  corrupter,  and  take 
the  side  of  the  sufferer  with  tenderness  and  pity. 

*'  That  in  this  insulated  situation  the  young  lady  should  not 
have  assumed  high  notions  of  herself,  her  importance,  and  her 
power,  was  impossible.  She  saw  a  house  and  establishment  kept 
for  her^-she  had  her  carriage  and  her  servants ;  her  health  was 
uiatter  of  inquiry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  her  im- 
provements seemed  to  set  the  country  in  motion  :  she  was  the  idol 
of  the  villagers,  she  was  flattered  by  her  teachers,  and  every 
thing  gave  her  to  understand,  that  some  great  conclusion  awaited 
these  preparatory  premises.  She  was  not  urged  to  do  right  on 
the  motives  or  in  the  terms  that  her  books  of  instruction,  or  what 
she  heard  accidentally,  informed  her  were  the  usual  means  of 
obtiiining  the  obedience  of  children :  there  seemed  a  moral  code 
made  on  purpose  for  her;  and  the  injudicious  contrast  occasional!*' 
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drawn  between  her  ladyship  and  ibosc  beneath  her»  completed  the 
error  of  natural  pride. 

"  On  the  then  newly  dirulged  principle  of  pressing  the  passions 
into  the  service  of  virtue,  in  untamed  children,  instead  of  checlu 
ing  them»  whidi  Mrs.  Parr  had  first  caught  as  a  favourite  doctrine 
very  well  suiting  her  purpose,  she  set  herself  to  turn  this  natural 
pride  in  her  young  charge,  ere  yet  it  had  received  its  due  cor^ 
rection,  to  a  prontable  purpose.  In  vain  did  the  vicar  argue 
against  the  doctrine,  as  soon  as  she  brought  it  to  him ;  in  vain  did 
he  tell  her,  that  it  was,  even  at  best,  offering  to  the  Deity  that 
which  had  been  polluted  by  sacrifice  to  idols  :  in  vain  did  he,  from 
the  pulpit,  declare  that  our  headlong  passions  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  our  reasonable  affections — that  the  former  wer^ 
to  be  curbed,  the  latter  directed,  and  that  our  Christian  virtues 
must  stand  on  their  own  simple  basis,  the  sense  of  duty,  not  on 
any  pedestals  from  which  Uie  instigators  to  evil  had  been  dis- 
mounted.  It  ^i^as  all  to  no  purpose ;  Mrs.  Parr  had  got  the  melo. 
dious  axiom  into  her.  head,  and  it  was  never  out  of  it ;  she 
therefore  desisted  from  all  opposition  to  Lady  Heraliue's  pride  of 
heart,  and  contented  herself  with  the  persuasion  that  she  could 
direct  it  at  pleasure.  The  consequence  was,  the  stamping  on  the 
character  of  Lady  Heraline  Beltravers  for  life,  if  it  did  not  meet 
its  due  corrective,  a  most  erroneous  moral  sense,  which  depriving 
her  of  much  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  well,  made  her  rectitude  of 
opinion  and  conduct,  except  as  far  as  instinctive  feeling  went, 
depend  entirely  on  the  disdain  of  doing  ill,  and  left  her  perceptions 
of  good  and  evil  too  much  to  her  own  judgment."    Vol.  I.  P.  22. 

We  should  be  glad  to  present  our  readers  with  a  spe* 
cimen  of  some  particular  passage,  which  might  convey 
some  notion  of  qur  authoress's  powers  of  description ;  bat 
her  talent  lies  rather  in  working  up  a  dialogue  than  in  paint* 
ing  scenery,  or  developing  strong  emotions.  The  following 
scene,  however,  is  written  with  great  liveliness,  and  has  the 
additional  merit  of  explaining  itself.  It  is  only  expedient 
to  observe,  that  Carry  is  the  heroine  of  the  two  last  volames 
i>r  tbe  novel,  and  as  our  readers  will  sec,  a  very  agreeable 
one. 

**  But  now  ensued  another  order  of  things.  A  very  grand  sub- 
scription>ball  was  given  at  the  rooms  by  a  small  number  of  men  of 
fashion.  General  Vaseney  was  one  ;  and,  of  course,  his  lady  and 
her protegSe  must  be  there: — no  expense  beyond  that  which  the 
general  must  bear,  whether  they  went  or  not,  was  incurred  :  Lady 
Mary  wf^  in  mourniog,  and  Carilis's  London* finery  sufficed;  the 
thing  was  therefore  unobjectionable  and  tempting. 

"  Not  now  half  so  well  satbfied  with  the  protection  she  was 
under,  as  she  had  been,  poor  Carry  felt  that  she  had  no  choice, 
but  that  which  it  would  be  very  improper  to  adopt.  Tlie  colonel 
caime  from  a  distance,  for  the  purpose,  at  the  last  moment,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  to  her,  that  both  he  and  herself  were  peculiarly 
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objects  of  attention  to  the  company*  After  what  had  passed,  it 
required  no  great  sagacity  to  infer  that  the  views  of  Lady  Mary 
Jiad  not  been  confined  to  her  own  wishes ;  but,  as  nothing  in  the 
behaviour  of  Colonel  Vaseney  contributed  to  distress  lier»  she  saw 
she  had  only  to  endure  in  quietness,  what  any  endeavour  on  her 
part  would  only  have  made  worse.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be 
whbpered  at  and  stared  at ;  but  it  was  not  uncivil  whispering  and 
staring;  and  with  only  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  pleasure  of  the 
evening,  she  got  through  it. 

**  Fatigue  overcame  this  new  uneasiness  of  mind.  The  colonel 
had  a  bed  at  his  &ther*s,  and  was  in  the  breakfast-room  next  morn- 
ing before  her,  though  she  was  early.  His  behaviour  was,  at  all 
thnes,  so  perfectly  easy,  that  he  was  never  either  fettering  or  trou- 
blesome to  her-Hshe  took  up  a  book,  and  expected  him  to  do  the 
same. 

**  •  Don't,  Carry,'  said  he,  •  read  now. — Have  you  not  got 
some  of  your  stitching  to  do  ? — I  want  to  talk  to  you.— Now  don't 
run  to  see  if  I  have  locked  the  door,  or,  fancy  I  am  going  to  kiss 
you,  or  put  you  up  the  chimney.  You  may  set  the  door  open,  if 
you  please — I  shall  only  speak  lower.' 

**  She  made  no  answer,  but  sought  for  her  work. 

**  *  We  were  at  the  ball  last  night,*  said  he«— ^  and  certainly 
had  our  share  of  the  polite  attention  of  the  good  people  then  and 
there  assembled.' 

*'  She  was  not  taken  by  surprise :  her  steadiness  was  perfbct.— 
Whether  what  she  apprehended,  were  his  subject  or  not,  she  had 
no  occasion  to  alter  her  deportment.— She  waited.  She  collected 
iieiself. 

"  *  If  you  love  pop'larity.  Carry,*  said  he,  *  I  think  you  may  live 
to  be  gratified — but,  for  myself,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  much 
trouble ;— therefore  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  to  know  how  I  can 
manage  for  you.' 

**  I  hardly  know  what  it  means  or  wh^t  you  mean,'  she  replied, 
— *  If  popularity  means,  indeed,  being  talked  at,  or  even  stared  at, 
as  I  was  last  night,  I  certainly  can  say  that  1  have  the  greatest 
possible  aversion  to  it — so  great,  that  if  we  remain  here  ever  so 
long,  I  have  no  wish-*or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  wish  ttof,  to  go  to 
pother  ball.' 

*'  *  So  I  supposed — but  now,  hear  me ;  and  perhaps  I  can  help 
^0  screen  you  —1  want  you  only  to  answer  me  a  question  or  two*' 

*f  f  Ask,  and  I  will  answer.' 

<•  *  And  not  run  away  ?' 

f«**  No-;  upon  my  word.  Why  should  I  run  away?— T  have 
fhe  ti^ost  perfect  confidence  in  you  : — ^you  would  not  ask  any  thing 
^at  I  CO  If  Id  not  answer — I  am  sure  you  would  not**-and  I  am 
really  too  much  obliged  to  you  to-*  to  be  rude  to  you.* 

*<  *  Well !  thiit  is  uncommonly  civil — for  a  lady  : — for,  I  auure 
you,  Carry,  it  is  not  the  fashion  with  you  girls  to  be  civil ;  and, 
entre  novs^  that  is  the  very  reason  why  you  have  cause  to  com«- 
plain,  as  I  know  you  all  do,  of  us  :---*if  you  treated  us  asgentleu 
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men,  we  mwU  treat  you  as  ladies — but  who^  do  jou  thiak,  is  t# 
treat  you  as  ladies,  when  one  comes  up  with  a  slap,  and  another 
with  some  rude  speech — and  one  stares  us  out  of  coontenaDoe, 
and  another— 'does  things  that  make  us  stare  ?-^Lord  bless  us  ail  !* 
said  he,  ridiculously  holding  up  his  bands,  '  I  see  you  ladies  do 
things  in  parties,  that  make  me  blush — and,  after  all.  Carry,  what 
for  ?  Is  it  to  keep  us  off? — well  tlien — it  is  done ;  but  ff  it  is  to 
attract — ^who  are  those  who  are  most  attractive  ?— the  quietest, 
believe  me. — But,  do  you  know,  Carry,  that  I  am,  just  now — a 
very  unusual  thing  with  me — but  I  am,  just  now,  a  very  great  Ibol 
— iad  I  am  saying  aU  this,  which  is  nevertheless  perfectly  tni^ 
because  1  want  to  say  something  that  I  cannot  get  out. — But  i- 

inust« — ^Well  then ! — here  it  comes. As  you  are.  Carry,  in  aa 

excellent  house  for  calculation — can  you  calculate  on  tl>e  possi* 
bility  of  living  on  about  25001.  a  year  ?* 

**  *  I  should  suppose  it  very  possible — ^bat  you  must  explain 
your  plan : — if  you  want  more  than  that  income  would  allow,  you 
cannot : — if  you  can  be  content  with  less  than  it  affi>rds,  you  may 
do  it,  and  may  be  rich— but  don't  come  to  Cheltenham — nor,'  said 
she  smiling,  *  live  in  Berkeley. square.' 

**  *  No,  no;  a  country  gentleman  and  his  wife — going  to  town 
for  three  months — ^travelling  occasionally— -farming — I  don't  meaik 
fancy-farming — ^living  rationally-— and  being  hospitable^  as  far  as 
might  be  prudent.' 

**  M  am  no  judge,  indeed — but,  I  suppose,  it  might  be  done 
by  people  who  did  not  set  their  hearts  upon  trifles. — My  guardian 
would  tell  you  exactly,  and,  I  dare  say,  would  say,  *  Yes/  and 
that  there  was  abundance — but  then— there  are  few  such  men 
a»  he  is.' 

**  '  Now,  one  questiori  more.  Cany :  could  you  do  it  V 

**  *  If  you  mean,  could  I  tnanage  such  an  income — ^I  say.  No; 
because  1  have  neither  knowledge  nor  experience.' 

*'  *  I  do  not  mean  just  that-— could  you  accept  sodi  an  incon^ 
well  managed  for  you,— and  hope  it  would  prove  sufficient?' 

««  <  I  could — because,  if  it  dlid  not  prove  sufficient,  I  would,  at 
the  moment  when  I  found  that  out^  give  up  whatever  occasioned 
the  deficiency. — What  I  have  seen  here,  aiid  before  we  came  here, 
has  been  such  a  lesson  to  me !' 

**  *  Well:  I  will  not  tease  you  with  any  mm-e  questions,  if  you 
will  answer  me  this  one. — Could  you  live  with  me  on  that  plan  ?' 

*t  *  NoWf'  said  she,  *  you  distress  me — not  that  I  am  at  any 
loss  to  answer  you,  but  that  I  regret  the  answer  I  must  give. — I 
could  live  on  that  plan — but,  I  am  afraid  not  with  you,  on  tliose 
comfortable  terms  that  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and,  I  am  sure, 
deserve  to  find  a  wife  inclined  to  accept. — I  do,  from  my  heart, 
regret,  colonel,  that  you  have  asked  me ;  though  your  domg  so  is 
a  great  compliment— .but,  after  the  kindness  I  have  received  from 
your  family,  and,  1  may  say,  the  friendship  I  have  met  in  you— it 
IS  vexatious  to  me  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  I  may  give 
offence,  and  may  lobe  the  advantage  of  your  good-sense. — You 
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^MHlM  coftsidcr,  that  I  am  not  at  all  like  other  young  Womeny 
whose  character^  have  been  formed  in  the  wopkl— mine  is  in  its 
nattiral  roughness— I^r/  naturally — I  fftT  naturally — because  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do  otherwise : — I  can  only,  in  a  case  ever  so  im- 
portant, or  requiring  ever  so  much  management,  a^k  myself  what . 
appears  to  me  to  be  right,  according  to  what  1  have  learnt  ii  right 
— and  how  I  should  like  any  body  to  behave  to  me  in  an  exchange 
of  circumstances : — then,  I  always  think  of  what  I  have  heard  Mr.  ^ 
Brodef aye  say : — I  may,  therefore,  appear  to  you,  acting  very 
strangely,  when  I  talk  in  this  cool  way  to  you — and  you  may  not 
believe  me : — in  this,  you  would  be  wrong ;  for,  however  awk- 
wardly I  may  behave,  I  am  quite  decided. — L  dy  Mary  ought  to 

li^e  saved  me  from  this — but ' 

"**  •  Lady  Mary!*  he  replied;  *  why,  she  helped  you  into  it. 
Carry—  but  don't  be  alarmed — you  shall  have  no  more  trouble 
from  me*— shake  hands ; — I  only  just  asked  the  question  to  know 
the  truth  s*-^!  wish  you  better  disposed  of,  witli  all  my  soul ; — for 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  jnan  deserving  of  you-^even  when  I 
have  been  shaving  myself — But  never  mind,  Carry — take  care  of 
yourself— geese  are»~/  think,  rather  worse  to  Hve  with  tlian  heroes. 
Lord  help  those  who  live  with  one  of  each  sort ! — Something  has 
occorred— *I  cannot  tell  you  what, — that  has  whirligigged  the 
opinions,  whims,  and  ideas  of  the  Royal  Dane  and  his  Gertrude.'  ^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  256. 

The  above  specimens  will  be  quite  safficieut  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  degree  and  kind  of  en- 
tertainment, which  he  is  likely  to  meet  in  **  Heraline."  And 
this  is  all  which  it  has  been  oar  intention  to  accomplish.  We 
have  purposely  avoided  anticipating  the  interest  which  a 
perusal  of  the  work  will  create,  by  entering  at  large  into  the 
story.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  novels,  will  pro- 
bably read  it,  upon  the  strength  of  the  extracts  which  we 
have  made  and  commendation  which  we  have  bestowed  ;  and 
in  this  case,  we  have  no  fear  of  having  our  judgment  re- 
versed. 
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Sfeihoirs  of  the  celebrated  Persons  composing  the  f[ii 

Cat  Club,  with  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  tlie  AssociaU^a. 

will  soon  appear  in  a  large  quarto  Volume,  illustrated  by 

forty-eight  Portraits  from  the   origioai  PaintingSn  \^  Sir 

Godfrey  Knellet, 

Mr.  IV.  M.  Craig' \s  printing  a  Course  of  Lectures  oil 
Dratcing,  Paintingi  and  Engraving,  delivered  at  the  R^al 
tnstitiiHon^  in  an  octavo  Volume,  with  Wood  Cuts  and  Places. 

Mr.  William  Hutton^  an  Officer  in  the  African  Company  s 
Service^  has  in  tbo  Press,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Afric^i 
in  an  octtavo  Volume,  with  Maps  and  Plates* 

Mr^  /.  J.  Wilson  is  preparing  a  History  of  Cftri^^s 
Hospital f  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Timiii-iiiitft 
Memoirs  of  eminent  Men  educated  there.  ,  j. 

Mr.  /.  Jit  Glover  is  preparing  a  Biographical  JDif4i§mf  If 
of  Literature,  from  the  Year  1700  to  the  End  qC.^WI. 
containing  the  Title,  &c.  of  every  principal  Woriirt^f^di 
has  appeared  during  that  Period.  .  t     . 

Mr.  D.  Boileau  has  in  the  Press,  a  Dictionary, qf.Fr^idk 
Hoi^onymes,  or  a  New  Guide  to  the  Peculiarity^,  of  Ike 
French  Language,  particularly  designed  for  those  ^bo  are 
desirous  of  acquiring  the  Language  of  social  Intercoorse* «. 

Sir  S-  E.  Brydges,  Bart,  will  soon  publish,  in  thre^'  Y»- 
lames,.  The  Hall  of  Hellingsley,  a  Tale.  .,, 

The  Pirate,  by  the  Author  of  Waverleyt  is  in  Prepiici^liop* 

A  Picture  of  Ancient  Times,  and  a  Sketch  of  ^ofpUfn 
History,  in  a  most  exact  Chronological  Ordety  fopning  « 
Pair  of  Maps  for  the  Study  of  Universal  History,  by  JKm 
Thomson,  will  shortly  appear. 
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Art.  L  Thoughts  on  the  Music  and  Words  of  Psalmody ^ 
aa  at  fHre$eni  in  Use  among  the  Members  of  the  Church  of 
Engbukd.  By  the  Rev.  flanh  Kenhedy,  A.M.  Minister 
of  'Si.  Paul's  Chdpel,  and  Second  Master  of  King  Ed- 
ward*s  Orammdr  School,  Birwdhgham.  8yo.  120  pp. 
Longman  and  Co.    1821. 

Art.  IL  A  Church  df  England  Psalm  BSpk ;  or,  Portions 
of  the  Psalter^  adapted  by  Selections  from  the  New  and 
Old  Versions,  to  the  Services  of  the  Established  Church » 
Mw  th^s  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  A.M.  Minister  of  St.  Paul's 
Ch^elf  iind  Second  Master  of  king  Edwards  Grammar 
School  ifi  Birfninghdm.  8vo«    148  pp.    Lohgihan  and  Co. 

irHK  defective  state  of  oiir  congregational  Psalinddy  lias  been 
loag  iickiiowledged  and  lamented :  and»  as  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  pravided  for  tlie  evil  by  public  aatb6rity,  various 
Mggeitious  have  been  offered  by  good  and  zealbns  persrolis 
for  its  abatement ;  and  in  many  Cburcbes  different  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  sometimes  by  the  Clergy  themselves, 
and  generally  under  their  sanction,  which,  though  each  of 
them  may  perhaps  be  con^dered  as  to  improvement  oi\  th& 
ttDse^aiily  practices  it  superceded,  have  in  tod  mKoy  instsfnced 
been  adopted  without  due  regard  to  the  spirit  of  6ur  Liturgy, 
eft  the  principles  on  which  Psalmody,  to  mak^  it  an  edifying 
portion  of  public  ^^rorship^  should  m  Conducted.  In  some 
cftses  hymns  have  been  iittroducefd,  which  are  always  objec- 
tionaUe,  because  unauthorised,  dnd  often  still  more  so  ou 
jBQcdant  of  their  language;  or  their  doctrine :  in  others,  s^- 
J^ctions  have  been  made  from  the  authorized  versions  of  the 
Psalms  which,  though  they  have  prevented  the  grosser  absur- 
dities too  often  attendant  upon  the  atbitrffry  choice  6f  ^he 
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parish  clerk,  were  little  calculated  to  produce  or  smstain  that 
devotional  spirit,  which  ought  to  characterize  oiur  public  wor- 
ship :  and,  in  too  many  cases,  one  great  purpose  of  Psalmody 
has  been  wholly  frustrated,  by  adapting  the  words  to  tunes 
too  difficult  to  be  sung  bv  a  congregation.  Such,  in  short, 
is  at  present  the  general  state  of  our  parochial  Psalmody, 
that  it  is  either  disgraceful  from  the  utter  carelessness  with 
which  it  is  performed,  unedifying  from  the  selection  of  its 
words,  injurious  as  being  the  channel  of  conveying  false  doc- 
trine and  unhallowed  feelings  to  the  minds  of  its  hearers,  or 
altogether  un6tted  for  popular  use,  by  the  injudicious  choice 
of  the  music  to  which  the  words  are  set :  while  the  expediency 
of  endeavouring  to  preserve  something  like  an  uniformity  of 
practice  in  this  part  of  our  church  service,  seems  scarcely 
ever  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  by  %ko$e  who§e 
zeal  has  induced  them  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  various 
evils.  But,  though  no  positive  directions  have  yet  been 
issaed  from  authority,  for  the  regulation  of  our  metrical  Psal- 
mody, we  may  be  justified  in  inferring  from  analogy,  that  no- 
thing can  be  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  Church,  than 
to  sanction  by  her  silence  the  variety  of  practice  which  Qoir 
obtains.  All  her  regulations  have  respect  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  uniformity  in  her  public  service.  It  is  her  wish,  that 
her  members,  when  they  meet  together  for  the  purposes  of 
comtpon  prayer,  should  ''  with  one  mind  and  one  month 
glorify  God  :*'  for  she  has  solemnly  recorded  her  opinion, 
that  "  nothing  condnceth  more  to  the  honour  of  our  religion, 
and  the  propagation  thereof,  than  an  universal  agreement  in 
the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  *." 

And,  where  she  speaks  of  Church  Music,  though  the  re* 
ffulation  refers  to  the  music  of  our  cathedrals,  stiil  it  proves 
her  intention,  that  in  singing,  not  less  than  in  prayer,  unifor- 
mity should  be  preserved.  Her  words  are  these,  ''  Whereas 
heretofore  there  hath  been  great  diversity  in  saying  and  sing* 
ing  in  Churches  within  this  Realm,  some  following  Salisbury 
use,  some  Hereford  use,  and  some  the  use  of  Bangor^  some 
of  York,  some  of  Lincoln ;  now  from  henceforth  all  the 
whole  Realm  shall  have  but  one  use  f." 

Those  who  have  not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  our  congregational  Psalmodv*  mny  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised, that  when  rules  were  framed  tor  the  performance  of 
other  parts  of  our  public  service,  this  portion  of  it  also  w«s 
not  preserved  by  some  precise  directions  from  the  inisgoided 


•  «•  Act  of  Uniformity,  U  Cbaries  II."' 

f  *<  Kubrick  conccniog  the  Serrice  of  tbc  Cburcb.*' 
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seal  of  innovators,  or  the  mistakes  of  the  ignorant  and  sloth- 
ful; and  tbey  may  ask,  why  when  such  admirable  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  Church  for  the  public  devotions  and 
instruction  of  her  members,  no  care  at  all  has  been  taken  to 
provide  her  parochial  congregations  with  a  mode  of  singing 
praises  to  God  **  decently  and  in  order?"  But  the  use  of 
metrical  Psalms,  as  now  practised  in  our  Churches,  was  never 
contemplated  by  our  Reformers  in  their  provision  for  the  pub- 
lic service  Not  that  they  were  enemies  to  Church  Music. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  formaCion 
of  an  English  Service  Book^  was  a  translation  made  by  Craur* 
mer  of  some  of  the  Latin  services  into  English  verse,  that 
they  might  be  sung  to  music  on  festival  days.  And  be  ha^ 
left  his  opinion  upon  record,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  King 
Henry  VlII.  that,  if  such  verse  were  sang  to  "  some  devout 
and  solemn  note  to  be  made  thereto,  it  would  much  excitate 
and  stir  up  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  devotion  and  godliness*/' 
In  the  Reformatio  Legum,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Cranmer, 
very  particular  directions  are  given  to  the  Ministers  and 
Clerks,  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  singing  the  Psalms.-— 
^'  Cantus  sit  illorum  clarus  et  aptus,  ut  ad  auditorum  omnia 
sensum  et  inteiligentiam  provenient :  Itaque  \4bratam  illam 
et  operosam  musioam  qnse  fignrata  dicitur  auferri  placet,"  &c« 
He  then  adds,  **  Turn  auditores  etiam  ipsi  sint  in  opere 
simul  cum  clericis  et  ministris,  certas  divinorum  oiBcioiruiii 
parted  canentes,  in  quibus  Psalmi  primum  erunt,*'  Sec.  - 
his  enim  piis  divini  cultus  exercitationibus  et  invitamenUs, 
populus  seipsum  eriget,  ac  sensum  quondam  habebit  orandi, 
quorum  si  nuUee  nisi  aascultandi  partes  sint  ita  friget  et  jacet 
mens,  ut  nullam  de  rebus  divinis  vehementem  et  seriam  co« 
gitationem  suscipere  possitf." 

These  directions,  however,  refer  altogether  to  that  kind  of 
music  which  is  now  for  the  most  part  confined  to  our  cathe- 
drals ;  and  the  cantus  of  which  Canmer  speaks  is  evidently 
the  cathedral  chant,  which  our  Reformers  left  it  at  the  option 
of  every  parochial  congregation  to  adopt  or  not,  as  opportu- 
nities might  serve,  or  inclination  lead  them ;  directing  that 
the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  the  Liturgy  might  be  sung  or  said, 
and  adopting  a  mode  of  punctuation  expressly  intended  for 
the  regulation  of  the  chant.  Such  then  was  the  provision 
made  by  authority  for  singing  in  our  churches.  And,  though 
it  contains  no  directions  for  metrical  Psalmody,  it  furnishes 
by  analogy  sufficient  rules  for  its  decent  performance,  now 


•  •«  CQllin'8  Church  History,  toI.  ii.  p.  206." 
t  **  Reformsilb  Ixgum  de  Dt?ini9  Officii*." 
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custom  has  snbstilated  it  in  oar  parish  eharches  for  the'  mbsie 
originally  intended.  Oar  present  congregational  Psalmody 
was  iDtrodac^d  by  slow  degrees,  and  for  some  time  met  with 
^reat  opposition :  for  it  was  suspected,  and  not  altogether 
without  reasonable  grounds,  that  the  favourers  of  metrical 
Psalins  secretly  intended,  by  their  introduction,  to  supersede 
tlie  cathedral  service  altogether:  and  as  they  were  also  the 
advocates  for  many  ii^urious  innovations,  and  bad  they  been 
abfe,  would  have  overturned  the  whole  ritual  and  discipline 
of  our  Church,  and  built  up  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  the 

Jarity  t>f  Presbyterianism  upon  the  ruins  of  Episcopacy,  the 
liturgy,  and  the  Articles;  all  their  designs  were  viewed 
with  jealousy,  and  resisted  with  vigilance  by  the  supporters 
of  oar  established  ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrine.  The 
unfortunate  abuse  of  metrical  Psalmody  to  the  purposes  of 
fanaticism  and  popular  excitement,  both  in  France,  and  in 
our  own  country,  may  have  aUo  cpotributed  to  prevent  its 
receiving  any  regular  sanction  by  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
Church,  or  act  of  the  Legislatarop  And»  althoa|;h  Arch- 
bishop Parker  was  undoubtedly  a  &vorer  of  metncal  PsaU 
mody,  having  himself  prepared  a  Version  of  the  whole  book 
of  Psalms,  and  engaged  the  celebrated  composer  Tallia  to 
set  them  to  music,  yet  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  in* 
troduce  his  own  Version,  or  to  regulate  the  performance  of 
congregational  Psalmody,  by  ecclesiastical  anthority*  The 
metrical  versions  vibich  we  possefs  are  the  work  of  private 
individuaU ;  they  have  indeed  been  introduced  into  our 
Churches  by  Royal  allowance,  and  have  received  the  addi- 
tional sanction  of  Episcopal. recommendation  ;*  but  their  use, 
though  permitted,  has  never  been  enjoined;  nor  has^.the 
Church  made  any  provision  for  uniformity  of  practice  in  this 
respect,  or  guarded  against  the  indecencies  and  disorders 
which  are  too  apt  to  grow  out  of  individual  caprice,  or  want 
of  judgment  in  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  parochial 
singing.  ^ 

Had  not  a  combination  of  nnfortunate  circnmstancea  de- 
prived the  Church  of  the  active  superintendence,  of  her 
synods,  it  is  probable  that  some  remedy  would  kHig  ore  this 
have  been  devised  for  an  evil  which  has  been  seen  and  de* 

flored  by  the  Clergy  of  all  ranks*.  The  mischiefs  which 
^salmody  has  produced,  wlien  under  the  direction  of  the 
fanatical  and  turbulent,  have  long  ceased  to  be  urged  as  an 
argument  against  its  proper  employment  It  has  been  proved^ 
even  from  its  abuse,  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  efficiency ; 
and,  in  a  wiser  spirit-,  the  advocates  of  true  piety  and  siVicei-e 
devotion  have  eudeavoared  io  bring  it  back  to  its  legitimate 
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pmpmcB ;  to  QM  it,  as  was  originally  intended/for  the  godly 
solwo  and  oomfort  of  pions  Christians ;  and  as  tlie  best  mean's 
of  proiting  in  parochial  con^gatbos  by  the  acknowledged 
powers  of  mosic  in  ^*  exeitatnig  and  stirring  up  the  hearts  of 
oil  men  to  devotion  and  godliness/'  For  thjs  purpose,  it  lias 
not  been  thonght  a  task  nnbecomiDg  the  dignity  of  the  JEpisco- 
pal  order  to  provide  for  the  better  performance  of  this  part  of 
oor  pablic  service ;  and  the  exemplary  Bishop  Gibson  found 
timei  ovon  amidst  the  continual  avocations  of  his  metropolit  n 
diooesOt  toframea  seieotion  from  the  authorized  versions,  that 
**  this  divine  and  heavenly  exercise/'  as  the  good  Prelate 
styled  it»  might  be  made  in  reality  what  the  Scriptures  re- 
presont  it  to  b^,  ^  a  special  means  of  edification."  Various 
other  attempts  have  been  made  by  private  Clergymen,  to  se- 
lect passfe^ea  from  the  old  and  new  Versions,  which  might 
sapply  the  more  obvious  uees  of  Psalmody,  and  prevent  their 
being  lost  sight  of  in  the  random,  and  too  6ften  absurd  choice 
of  the  parish  elerk ;  si  choice  by  which,  as  is  observed  in  the 
voinnie  now-  bofere  ns,  words  have  been  used  '*  as  the  mere 
poneomilants  of  sound,  and  have  excited  no  more  interest  in 
the  singers,  or  hearers,  than  if  they  had  been  spoken  in  a 
dead  or  unintelligible  language/' 

Still,  however,  the  field  is  open.  NV>  selection  or  arrange- 
ment has  yet  been  produced  of  such'  acknowledged  excel- 
lence as  to  be  generally  adopted ;  lione  to  which,  perhaps, 
some  reasonable  objeptions  may  not  be  made.  The  princi- ' 
pie,  indeed*  en  whidi  such  a  work  ought  to  be  conducted,  has. 
not  yet  been  laid  down  distinctly  by  anv  who  have  undei^^ 
taken  the  task :  it  has  generally  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
fovnisli  a  competent  nnmber  of  verses  from  the  different 
IPsalms,  <MnitCng  those  which  are  evidently  inapplicable  to 
the  case  of  Christian  congregations  ;-«»but,  except  in  the 
works  before  ns*  we  nre  not  aware  of  any  endeavour  to  shew 
the  legitiaMite  Objocts  of  all  such  extracts  ;  and  to  lay  down 
9nch  rules  for  framing  them,  as  may  guard  against  any 
licentiovB  or  capricioos  garbling  of  the  words  of  inspiration 
on  the  one  band,  whtio»  on  the  other,  they  may  so  far  release 
the  seteclor  from  the  necessity  of  adhering  literally  and 
verbally  to  the  anthoriaed  versions,  as  to  enable  him  to  render 
every  extract  a  composition  intelligible  and  complete  in  itself, 
condacive  to  the  edification  of  those  who  use  it,  and  ap« 
plicaUe  to  «ome  one  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  Psalmody. 

Mr.  Kenaody's  two  wori^s  naturally  illustrate  each  other. 
In  his  ''  Thoughts  on  Psalmody/'  he  has  laid  down  the  rules 
to  which,  according  to  his  View  of  the  subject,  all  selections 
^prp  par  metrical  Psalms  should  be  conformed ;  and  in  lii^i 
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*'  Charch  of  England  Psalm  Book''  he  has  riiewn,  tkat^  bf 
following  these  rales,  a  sufficient  nomber  of  eKtraots  not  only 
nnexceptionable,  bat  edifying  and  aUraoli?e,  may  be  made 
from  our  two  aathorized  versions,  to  meet  every  esigeilcy  of 
a  Cbarcb  of  England  congregation.  Assuming  for  the  present, 
that  the  principles  by  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  gaided  in 
making  his  selections,  and  adapting  them  to  the  services  of  our 
Charch,  are  nnexceptionabie ;  we  have  little  hesitation  in  re- 
oommending  his  Psalm  Book  as  far  better  than  any  which  we 
have  seen.  He  has  called  from  both  the  authorised  versions 
passages  always  edifying,  and  often  poetical ;  passages  which 
will  never  offend  the  ear  or  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  correct 
taste,  and  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  in  tbe  minds  of  ail  who 
use  them  in  a  proper  spirit,  sensations  appvopriate  to  the  sa^ 
cred  place  and  solemn  object  of  their  assembling.  He  'has  uot 
lost  sight  of  the  efficacy  of  verse  as  a  medium  of  instruotioo. 
nor  of  the  power  of  music  in  awakening  the  feding^.  He  has 
taken  pains  to  inculcate,  in  his  various  extracts,  important 

Joints  of  Christian  faith  and  duty ;  to  afford  the  penitent 
eart  a  medium,  through  which  to  pour  forth  its  contrition 
and  its  sapplications  before  the  throne  of  grace  ;  to  put  into 
tl^e  lips  of  the  mourner  the  language  of  resignation  and 
hope ;  to  furnish  the  prosperous  and  cheefful  with  an  appro- 
priate song  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving;  and  to  provide 
fur  the  members  of  the  Charch  at  large  expressions  in  which 
they  may  reverently  and  duly  promote  the  glory  of  6ud,  by 
setting  forth  his  power  and  majesty,  his  wisdom,  his  justice, 
and  his  mercy,  in  terms  borrowed  from  that  revelation  in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  nature,  as  well  as 
his  will  to  man.  « 

The  principles  on  vfhich  this  selection  Hiis  been  made, 
and  the  rules  whieh  Mr.  Kennedy  has  laid  down  for  his 
own  direction  in  the  performance  of  his  undertaking,  are 
detailed  at  length  in  his  ^*  Thoughts  on  Psahftody,"  the 
contents  of  which  we  410 w  proceed  to  lay  before  oor  teadefB. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  divided-his  subject  into  three  partSL 

The  first  part  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Mstory  of 
sacred  music,  as  derived  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian 
Church  ;  and  gradually  improved,  as  the  science  was  culti- 
vated, and  the  skill  of  performers  increased,  until  it  arrived 
at  its  present  excellence.  The  music  employed  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church  of  England  Mr.  Kennedy  traces  up 
to  that  period  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  when  the  chant 
and  the  anthem  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  onr 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  establishments,  and  congregational 
Psahnody  had  gradually  obtained  a  footing  in  bur  parochial 
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Churches.  P<jr  the  historical  portion  of  his  subject  he  is 
chiefly  indebted  tb  Barney's  History  of  Music ;  but  he  has 
add(^d  to'  the  materials  which  he  has  thus  culled,  some 
appropriate  observations  of  his  own  on  the  style  and  cha- 

racteif  of  that  music  which  should  be  Used  in  our  Churches. 

•  « 

**  Solemnity,  (he  sayt)  which  generally  charactBrizes  the  works 
of  our  old  composcrsi  should  always  be  found  in  the  music  of  the 
sanctuary.  Metrical  Psalmp^y  should  possess  this  property;  while* 
at  the  same  time,  as  designed  for  the  people^  it  peculiarly  requires 
that  power  of  touchine  the  heart,  which  I  have  alrcadv  mentioned 
feui  necessary  in  choral  narmony.  Let  it  satisfy  as  much  as  possible 
the?  few  who  have  taste  and  science ;'  but  let  the  tunes  of  it  be  such 
as  hre  easily  iearnt,  and  likely  to  interest  the  many  who  judge  only 
by  their  passions  and  affections. 

*^  Of  good  parochial  music,  well  performed,  the  practical  re. 
commendations  are  these.  It  will  best  enforce  instructive  words, 
aad  make  delight  the  vehicle  of  improvement.  It  will  excite  in 
tliose  who  hear  it,  a  desire  to  join  in  it ;  yet  it  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  respectful  impression,  which  will  prevent  them  from  so  joining 
in  it  as  to  qpoil  ita  e$9Ct.  This  effect  will  extend,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  persons  of  every  description. .  It  will  extend  to  those 
who  for  a  time  continue  silent,  as  well  as  to  those  who  sing.  It  may 
produce  *  melody  in  the  heart'  where  there  is  none  in  the  voice; 
and  thus  good  Psalmody  may  be  justly  thought  a  very  useful  part 
of  social  worship,  particularly  if  we  consider  that  it  is  commonly 
employed  in  praise  and  thanksgiving,  acts  of  piety,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  call  for  fellowship  and  admit  of  unanimity,  and  the 
former  of  which  is  said  to  be 

*  The  jarring  world's  agreeing  sacrifice.' 

**  Such  concord  in  a  public  exercise  of  devotion,  has  a  tendenoy 
to  produce  similar  concord  in  the  relations  of  social  lifb ;  and  this 
i«  one  most  forcible  and  distinguishing  argument  in  fkvour  of  con- 
gregational singing,  especially  where  it  is  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tien,  that  she  voices  of  a  whole  assembly  are  *  all  united  m  the  ex- 
pression of  otte  feeling,'  and  all  who  are  present  *  perceive,  nof 
only,  that  they  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  place,  l|ut  do- 
ing it  with  one  accord  *•'    P.  21. 

In  order  to  produce  this  desirable  Effect,  he  recommends 
some  associated  effort  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  promoting 
good  parochial  Psalmody,  by  forming  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  best  tunes;   by  circulating  printed  directions  for  tlio 


*  «  See  an  hmmet  to  Gilbert  Wnkeikld  on  PliljiKc  Worship,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
See  also  vol  ii.  p.  18),  of  the  Cleaiical  Tour,  by  Eustace*  who  speaks  of  the  mom- 
bcrs  of  Catholic  congregations  throughout  Germany  and  the  Austrian  dQOiiiitOQ.S| 
as  'aU  jo'miag  in  chorus  with  a  zeal  and  ardour  trul^'  edifying.'  " 
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conduct  and  direction  of  Psalm  8ingii|g  in  parisb  Cbarches^ 
by  the  appointment  of  subordinate  cooimittees  in  each 
diocese  or  archdeaconry  for  tlie  purposes  of  local  superin- 
tendance,  and  **  by  empowering  masical  professors  con- 
liected  with  the  society,  to  examine,  in  their  appointed 
districts,  at  stated  times  and  places,  all  organists,  clerks,  or 
teachers  of  psalm-singingy  who  may  wish  for  the  sanction 
of  the  society.^  (p.  !ftj.)  How  far  any  of  there  regniations 
coald  be  carried  into  effect  with  advantage,  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  say ;  bat  we  fear  that  great  opposition  would  be 
made  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  last  Associated  bodies 
of  the  longest  standing  and  the  highest  character,  h^ve 
seldom  ventured  thus  directly  to  interfere  with  the  r^u*: 
lations  of  the  clergy  Jn  their  own  parishes.  Even  tho 
National  Society  has  not  yet  been  ftble  to  obtain  the  general 
concurrence  of  its  membpr^  in  a  plan  for  securing  uniformity 
of  metho4  apd  exertion  in  different  schools  within  its 
union,  by  the  appointment  of  district  examining  visitors, 
acting  under  its  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  system,  and  enforcing  ad- 
herence to  its  roles.  We  much  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
personages  so  feelingly  alive  to  their  own  fancied  importance, 
and  so  jealous  of  any  interference  wiih  their  professional 
avocations,  as  those  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  wishes  to  place 
under  the  direction  of  his  projected  association,  coulcl  be 
induced  to  submit  to'  any  controul,  but  that  of  publi^  and 
lawful  authority.  It  is  however  most  desirable,  that  some 
steps  should  speedily  be  taken  to  rescue  this  part  of  our  publie 
worship  from  the  degraded  and  unedifying  state  in  which 
it  is  for  the  most  part  found  ;  and  to  render  its  celebration 
x^liat  all  the  Church  of  England  services  were  intended  tti 
be,  and  wliat  all  her  Uturgical  services  undoubtedly  are, 
decorous,  interesting,  and  impres^iv^.. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  the  rules  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  proposes  to  lay  down,  for  the  selection  of  extracts 
from  the  autliorized  versions,  for  tlie  use  of  parochial  congre- 
gations. Ue  observes,  that  metrical  Psalmody,  as  it  admits 
of  the  adaptation  of  a  ereat  variety  of  words  to  such  simple, 
tunes,  as  may  be  best  learned  and  used  by  a  congregation, 
may  be  made  the  medium  ofimparting  much  valuable  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  And,  as  expe- 
rieoce  has  painfully  convinced  us,  how  easily  false  doctrine 
may  be  disseminated  by  means  of  hymns  ;  we  shall,  if  we  are 
vise,  take  all  due  melbods  t>f  propagating  the  knowledge  of 
irntlt,  b\  carf fully  selecting  edifying  and  interesting  passages 
from  the  metrical  Psalms.  The  following  extract  will  explain 
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Mr«  Kennedy's  ideas  of  the  principle,  on  wbick  all  sach' 
seleotions  should  be  made* 

*'  The  proper  and  legitimate  end  of  Psalmody  can  only  be  to 
express  and  mcrcase  our  own  devotion,  and  to  edify  one  another : 
and,  if  so,  what  we  sing  roust  be  appropriated  to  ourselves,  or  con. 
.  sidered  as  spoken  by  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  name  or  on  be- 
half of  her  members. 

*'  The  passages,  therefore,  which  are  sung,  should  not  be  such 
as  only  represent  how  other  men  served  God  in  particular  situa- 
ti  ons,  but  sQch  as  we  can  use  in  serving  bim  ourselves,  and  such  as 
we  can  jointfy  sing  to  his  praise  and  glory  in  the  great  congrega* 
tjon. 

**  Passages,  possessing  ia  a  greater  or  less  degree,  such  recom- 
mendations, are  those  wliich  alone  netd  be  sttng ;  because,  while 
every  one  roust  allow  them  to  be  the  most  eligible,  a  more  than 
sufficient  number  of  them  may  be  found ;  and  because,  whatever, 
benefit  of  another  kind  is  derivable  from  the  Psalter,  may  be  drawn 
iTrom  it  much  more  effectually  when  the  prose  translation  of  it  is 
read  in  pubHc  or  private,  and  when  every  Psalm  may  be  viewed 
and  understood  as  a  whole,  in  proportion  as  we  know  and  consider 
what  is  necessary  for  that  purpose* 

**  But  such  passage  ^s  I  have  mentioned,  as  those  which  alone 
pui^ht  to  be  sungf  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

*'  It  is  DESIRABLE  that  we  should  understand  the  lessons  which 
are  read  from  the  0)d  and  New  Testament,  because  they  will  pro- 
fit  us  in  proportion  as  we  understand  them :  but  it  ift  as  indispensa^ 
Uy  necestary  that  we  should  understand  the  meaning,  and  feel  the 
propriety  of  whet  we  utter  when  we  stng,  as  it  is  that  we  should 
understand  the  roeamng  and  feel  the  propriety  of  what  we  utter 
when  we  join  in  the  prayerM  of  the  Cliurcb.  Unless  we  thus  pray 
with  the  understanding,  we  cannot  (in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  *) 
pray  with  the  spirit,  that  is,  with  true  devotion,  or  properly  streak- 
ing, we  cannot  pray  at  all.  In  like  manner,  in  order  to  sing  with 
the  spirit,  or  with  true  devotion,  it  is  one  essential  requisite  (as  we 
collect  from  the  same  authority}  that  we  '  sing  with  the  understand- 
ing also/  When  we  sins,  the  affections  are  supposed  to  be  called 
into  exercise,  and  this  is  what  the  Apostle  means  when  he  speaks 
of  '  making  melody  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord  t,'  which  cannot  be 
ik>ne  unless  the  words  we  sing  are  both  obvious  in  their  import, 
and  felt  as  applicablq  to  our  circumstances,  hopes,  and  duties,  as 
phristians. 

**  They  should  not  qnly  be  intelligible  and  suitable,  but,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  possible,  ittteresthig*  Where  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  good  melodies  performed  in  the  church 


*  •*  Cor.  i.  14, 15.  'I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  iiii. 
^ersianding  also :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit;  and  I  will  sing  wiib  the  uiideratand< 
iufir  also.*  "  "    *' 

t  ;•  Epbca.  y.  19.? 
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without  words,  or  set  io  words  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  the  de- 
vout mind  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  associate  with  them  reflexions 
more  worthy  of  the  service  and  the  place.  The  more  excellent  the 
hiusic,  the  more  it  possesses  of  grandeur,  pathos,  or  sweetness,  the 
more  is  it  to  be  regretted,  when  due  care  is  not  taken  to  render  it 
instrumental  in  impressing  upon  us  some  truth  or  sentimeDt  of  a 
corresponding  character,  at  a  moment  when,*  more  than  at  any 
other,  we  are  most  of  us  open  and .  alive  to  the  best  impressions* 
What  epithet,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  attached  to  the  palpable  in« 
congruity  of  rational  beings  and  Christians,  in  the  house  of  God, 
gravely  and  solemnly  singing  beautiful  tunes  to  words  which  are 
barren  of  meaning,  or,  at  least,  of  such  meaning  as  they  can  feel 
themselves  concerned  in,  and  which,  therefore^  tend  rather  lo  lull 
and  dissipate  thought,  than  to  elevate  the  imagination  or  affect  the 
heart ! 

*^  It  is,  then,  required  by  piety,  by  common  sense,  and  by  de- 
corum, that  the  words  which  we  sing  at  church  should  be  interest- 
ing ;  and  those  which  arc  to  be  sung  by  a  whole  congregation  should 
be  interesting,  not  to  a  particular  individual,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  all  who  are  present,  and  at  the  tim^  they  join 
in  repeating  them.  For  this  end,  they  should  convey  some  truth 
which  all  habitually  acknowledge,  some  doctrine  vdiich  all  unfeign- 
edlv  and  reverentially  believe,  praise  to  God  for  instances  of  mercy 
and  goodness  of  which  all  are  or  may  be  partakers,  confession!  of 
sin  which  all  have  more  or  less  committed,  prayers  for  pardon  and 
sanctification  of  which  all  stand  in  need,  petitions  to  be  delivered 
from  dangers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  by  which  ^U  have  been  more 
or  Jess  assailed,  or  to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed."  P*  40. 

Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  the  Psalter  matter  of  this  kind^ 
unmixed  with  passages  of  a  different  description  ;  although 
every  part  of  it,  when  rightly  understood  and  applied,  may 
be  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  correction,  and  instruction  in 
rigbteousness."  Portions  of  this  sacred  book  which  contain 
historical  allusions  or  references  to  particular  oirciimataQceSf 
in  wl^ich  the  inspired  authors  were  placed,  or  sentiments 
which  derive  tbeir  chief  force  and  propriety  fi'om  these 
circumstances,  or  Irom  the  peculiar  character  of  the^  by 
whom  they  were  originally  uttered,  are  clearly  not  well  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  congregational  Psalmody.  Selections 
therefore  must  be  made ;  the  inappropriate  and  inapplicable 
parts  must  be  omitted,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  reducing  to  a 
proper  form  what  is  retained,  great  care  and  judgment 
should  be  exercised. 

The  proper  subjects  for  singing,  so  far  as  it  constitutes 
a  part  of  our  worship,  arethns  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

'*  In  our  Christian  protestant  Church  the  singing  of  PsalmSi  per- 
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nfhted  rather  than  appointed,  is  bbt  a  small  -portion  of  oar  service* « 
which  m  comprehended  under  what  bears  the  general  title  of 
pray  era.  In  these  prayers,  fkx  is  cpnfessed*  forgiyenesa  is  itaplored^  ■ 
and  every  pieua  wish  or  seotimenti  expressed  in  terms*  *  so  judi-  . 
CLOUSf  that  the  wisest,  may  .exercise  at  once  their  knowledge  and 
devotion  :  so  plain,  that  the  most  ignorant  may  pray  with  under-  . 
standing ;  so  lull,  that  nothing  is  omitted  which  is  fit  to  be  asked 
in  public «  yet  so  particidar»  as  to  comprise  most  things  which  we 
would  pray  for  in  private  *•'  All  who  are  afflicted  in  mind,  body, . 
or  estate^,  are  prayed  for :  they  have  an  opportunity  of  praying  for 
themselves,  togeCher  with  the  congregation,  whensoever  troubles  . 
or  adversities  oppress  them,  and  whether  it  be  the  subtlety  of  the 
devil  or  man  that  worketh  evil  againe;t  them.  Enemies,  perse- 
cutors, and  slanderers  are  referred  to,  with  a  truly  Christian 
petition  that  God  would  forgive  them  and  turn  their  hearts* 
There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  these  points  in 
our  singing  psalms.  They  may,  indeed,  be  occasionally  intro- 
dnced  in  them^  but  only  in  connection  with  other  leading  topics  to 
which  our  attention  should  appear  most  evidently  invited.  These 
topics  are  the ,  praise  of  God's  perfectSons ;  thanksgiving  for 
the  manifestations  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  creating, 
preserving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  us ;  the  pleasures  of  devo- 
tion ;  the  inducements  to  worship,  love,  and  obey  faim ;  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  his  commandments  with  patience,  resignation^  and 
fortitude;  and  to  trust  in  him,  as  both  able  and  willing  to  protect 
us  by  his  providence,  assist  us  by  his  grace,  and  exalt  us  to  future 
glory.  VVliatever  is  calculated  to  soften  the  heart,  and  inspire 
kindness  and  compassion  towards  our  neigbbow,  is  another  sub-* 
ject,  peculiarly  suited  to  congregational  psahnody,  in  which  we 
are  supposed  to  unite  as  men  who.  rejoice  *  in  one  ho|}c  of 
our  calling.' "   p.  57.     * 

In  order  to  render  every  extract  intelligible,  and  to  point 
out  to  the  unlearned  the  peculiar  sentinaents^  whether  of  faith 
or  devotion,  of  penitence  or  praise,  or  thanksgivings  which  it 
is  intended  to  convey,  or  the  doctrinal  truth  which  it  is 
designed  to  inculcate,  Mr.  Kennedy  suggests  the  propriety  of 
prefixing  a  title  to  each  ;  and  the  occasional  addition  of  short 
notes,  when  tlie  particular  application  of  any  word  or 
passage^  or  its  prophetical  or  doctrinal  allusion  cannot  he 
otherwise  clearly  distinguished,  without  reference  to  the 
utrhoie  Psalm  from  whence  it  is  taken. 

The  next  suggestion  is  one  which  will  immediately  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  reflecting  person  by  its  evident  pro- 
priety. For  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  answer,  every 
extract  from  a  Psalm,  to  be  used  in  singing,  should  be  ren- 


•<  From  the  Prefoce  to  Dr;  Conibcrt  Corapaoiou  to  the  Temple.** 
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dered,  if  possible,  as  complete  a  whole  as  the  Psdm  from 
wbidi  it  is  taken/'  (p.  84.)  For  this  purpose,  a  slight  altera- 
tion  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  may,  in  many  instances  be  expo** 
dient,  and  in  some  absolntely  necessary.  The  rales  which  be 
offers  for  the  gnidanceof  the  seleoter  in  making  soch  altera* 
tions,  are  as  follow : 


**  First,  to  giro  an  extract  a  proper  beginning,  where  there 
would  be  a  manifest  impropriety  m  speakine  of  God  without  the 
mention  of  his  name,  which  is  done  in  the  foUowingi  among  maoy 
other  instances: 

<*  I  strive  each  action  to  approve 
To  his  all-seeing  eye,  he  4rc 

<<  It  should  be  '  Goci*4r.aU.seeing  eje.' 

**  If  the  two  follovrfng  are  wanted  a^  dip  infroductory  lines  pf 
an  extract, 

^  |IiVPy»  thrice  happv,  the^  whp  hear 
Thy  sacred  trumpet's  joyhil  sound,  &c. 

the  first  Imemust  be  made  to  run  in  some  such  way  as  this  s 
*\  |]q^  blest,  Q  Lor^t  are  they  who  hear,  &c.  ^c.  (cc. 

f  <  Secondly.  A  simQar  alteration  in  a  word  or  phrase  may  he 
necessary,  in  order  to  oonnect  two  sdected  verses  which  in  tlie 
Pi^alm  itself  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

**  In  a  pussy,  far  instance,  before  quoted  from  the  18th  Psalm 
of  the  old  version,  it  was  desired  to  make  tlie  2d  and  6th  con* 
secutive  verMs ;  and  for  this  end  it  was  obviously  requisite  that 
the  latter,  which  has  these  words, 

**  I  thus  beset  with  pain  and  grief 
Did  (May  to  God  for  yrace  s 
And  he  forthwith,  &c.4c. 

■honld  be  slightly  varied,  as  is  there  exemplified. 

<<  Thirdly.  Something  of  tbe  sapie  kind  must  be  done,  alioald 
it  be  thought  proper  (which  ^  would  rarely  be)  to  abridge  two 
verses  into  one,  by  throwing  out  what  might  be  deemed  extra* 
neous  to  the  unity  of  the  subject.    Thus  the  following  lines, 

•*  The  sacrifices  I  require 

Are  hearts  which  love  and  zeal  inspire. 

And  pious  care  no  vowb  to  break  ; 
But  to  the  wicked,  thus  saith  God, 
How  darest  thou  teach  my  laws  abroad. 
Or  in  thy  mouth  my  covenant  take  f 

« 

are  an  abridgment  of  two  verseb  in  the  new  ver^ionj  beginnine. 
<*  Thipk'st  thou,  that  I  have  any  need,  &c.  ^c.  ^fV* 
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'*  Fourthly.  It  may  be  expedient  to  tender  an  expreition  of 
confined  and  particular  import,  more  general  in  its  bearing  and  ap* 
plication  ;  for  example^  this  verse, 

'*  O  keep  me  in  thy  tend'rest  carei 
Thy  shel'tring  wings  stretch  out^ 
To  guard  me  safe  from  savage  Ibesy 
That  compass  me  abont-^ 

may  be  modified  thus, 

**  Keep  me»  O  Lord^  widi  tendVest  care. 
Thy  shelt'riitt  wings  stretch  out ; 
To  guard  ne  from  whatever  ibes 
May  compass  me  about* 

<*  TIius  far  a  selector  from  the  authorized  versions  may  with 
propriety  go,  and  sometimes  must  go,  if  he  wishes  to  make  his 
ezinicts  connected  and  instructive.  But  within  these  limits  he 
should  scrupulously  confine  himself,  and  the  occasional  change  of 
a  word  or  phrase  should  never  be  carried  so  ftf  as  to  alter  the 
direct  scope  and  sense  of  tte  text.*'  f»  84w 

If  these  boundaries  are  carefully  preserved,  we  confess  that 
we  see  no  objectioil  to  those  alterations  being  made  which 
the  sense  may  require:  but  perhaps,  to  meet  every  objection 
wbiph'  nn^y  be  raised  agaiiMt  the  practice,  the  word  in  the 
sniihorized  version  whioh  has  been  changed  might  be  given 
in  the  margin.  We  aeree  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  "  sach 
u  book,  would  fulfil  all  the  ends  which  might  and  should  be 
answered  by  Psalmody.  It  would  contain  a  series  of  short 
and  easily  remembered  lessons  in  Christian  faith  and  prac* 
tice,  and  being  cheaply  circulated,  it  would,  in  place  of 
larger  and  moie  expensive  works,  be  particularly  useful  to 
the  mstjor  part  of  every  congregation,  by  enabling  them  (so 
jar  as  it  went),  to  peruse  with  more  edification  than  tliey 
could  otlierwise  do,  that  prose  translation  of  the  Psalter,  the 
whole  of  which  is  successively  read»  every  month  in  our 
nationai  worship.''    P.  88. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  little  treatise,  Mr.  Kennedy  argues 
against  the  use  of  unauthorized  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  the 
Church  of  England.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some 
persons  who  are  attached  to  the  use  of  sucli  compositions,  to 
establish  the  legality  of  their  introduction  into  our  Church 
serrice  by  citing  the  following  words  of  one  of  Queen  £11- 
2»beth's  injunctions. 

**  It  may  be  permitted  that  in  the  beginning  or  in  the 
end  of  common  prayer,  either  at  morning  or  evening,  there 
ni^  be  sung  a  hymn  or  such  like  song  to  the  praise  of  Al^ 
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miglity  God"  It  is^  evident  tbftt  the  whole  force  of  this 
passage,  depend^}  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  hymn ;'' 
and  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  shew,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  any  other  hymos  in  vieW|  but  such  as  were  metri- 
cal versions  of  the  hyrnqs  introduced  into  oar  Liturgy,  or 
that  version  of  tha  Psabns  which  was  formally  allowed  by 
her  predecessor  King  Edward  the  Sixtbt  to  be  sang  in 
all  churches.  It  -cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment,  that 
the  rule  of  uniformity,  so  strongly  laid  down  by  a  so- 
lemn act  of  the  legislature,  is  superseded  by  the  words  of 
this  injunction,  which  we  conceive  oaii  only  be  properly  con- 
strued, by  reference  to  those  regulations  of  the  Established 
Protestant  Church  of  England  which  bad  been  suspended 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  ;  and  which,  it  was  the  great  object 
of  Elizabeth,  in  all  her  ecclesiastical  directions,  to  restore* 
At  the  time  when  Mr.  Kennedy's  volame  was  sent  to  tlia 
press,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  using  unauthorized 
)iymns  in  our  public  service  seemed  likely  to  be  decided  by  a 
competent  ecclesiastical  tribnual ;  and  therefore  he  abstained 
from  the  discussion  of  the  plea  which  the  advocates  of  the 
practice  had  set  up.  Those  who  wish  to  see  some  of  the 
arguments  against  this  practice  strongly  and  satisfactorily 
stated,  will  do  well  to  oousolt  the  Appendix  to  a  Charge  de- 
U<vered  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  his  Clergy 
in  July,  1820.  JMr^  Kennedy  limits  himself  to  a  statement 
of  the  inexpediency  of  ufting  such  hymns  ;  and  we  think  that 
few  unprejudiced  persons  will  be  found  to  defend  a  measure 
wbicli,.even  if  it  were  not  strictly  speaking  illegal,  is  liable 
to  so  many  objections,  and  may  lead  to  so  much  abuse,  inde- 
cency, and  error.  It  cannot  be  domed,  that  many  of  the 
hymns  contained  in  collections  whioh  have  found  their  way 
into  some  of  onr  ohurches^  are  grievously  defective  in  point 
of  taste,  and  will  convey  erroneous  views  of  very  in^portant 
doctrines,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  not  exaggerated  the  fact  by 
saying  that  **  these  metrical  effusions  are  at  one  time  dark 
and  gloomy,  at  another  light,  coarse,  and  familiar;  and  not 
a  few  of  them  resemble  amatory  madrigals,  full  of  unbecom- 
ing warmth  and  endearment,  a  mixture  of  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  with  little  of  that  reverence  and  solemnity  which 
ought  ever  to  be  found  in  the  addresses  of  man  to  the 
Supreme  Being."  (P.  95.)  For  obvious  reasons  be  has 
refrained  from  producing  specimens  of  the  most  objection- 
able kind  ;  but  he  has  given  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  tiiat 
errors  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  taste,  may  he  justly  charged 
upon  the  hymns  which  are  actually  in  use  in  some  churches. 
And  he  weU  observes, 

t 
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**  It  may  be  asserted  with  littja  fear  of  contradiction,  tbat^  ua- 
sound  doctrine  cannot  be  propagated  in  any  mode  which  is  more 
extensively  and  seriously  prejudicial  than  in  the  form  of  hymns. 
Extemporaneous  prayers  and  discourses  from  the  pulpit  may  be 
heard  and  forgotten.  Printed  sermons  are  read  by  comparatively 
few,  and  by  still  fewer  remembered.  But  hymns  are  read  and  re- 
peated  by  the  young  and  old  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  and  are 
handed  down  in  print  from  one  generation  to  another.  From  their 
brevity  and  rhythm  they  are  easily  learnt  by  heart,  and  long  re- 
tained, while  in  their  poetical  qualities  they  resemble  distilled 
essences,  which  are  powerful  and  deleterious,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  concentrated,  .rassion,  which  ^constitutes  the  vital  spirit  of 
poetry,  is  more  condensed  in  the  lyrical  species  than  in  any  other ; 
and  the  full  force  of  it  may  operate  in  hymns  (especially  when  that 
fbrce  is  increased  by  the  power  of  music,)  although  in  fmished 
excdlence  they  fall  infinitely  below  the  ancient  Greek  odes,  to  which 
Bishop  Lowth  attributes  such  extraordinary  influence,  both  moral 
and  political,  even  on  the  populace,  and  respecting  one  of  which 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  any  thing  like  it  had  been  sung 
among  the  Romans  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  '  actum  pro- 
fecto  futsset  de  partibus  deque  dominatione  Ca:sarum :  plus  me- 
bercule  valuisset  unum  *A^/xo^itf  fiiAo?,  quam.Ciceronis  Philippicse 
omnes.'  (De  sacra  poesi  Hebrssorum.  Prxl.  1.)''     P.  102. 

Some  divines ^lowever  have  maintained,  that  the  Psalms 
of  David,  though  highly  valuable  as  a  repository  of  compo- 
sitions peculiarly  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  church  music, 
are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  furnish  ail  that  a  Ciiristian 
congregation  may  require  in  this  department  of  its  public 
worship ;  and  that  the  aid  of  unauthorized  hyii^ns  is  there- 
fore desirable  and  expedient.  Dr.  Maltby  has  stood  for- 
ward as  the  advocate  of  this  opinion;  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
lias  thought  it  right  to  give  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  in 
his  pwu  words.  As  we  shall  venture  to  oppose  to  them  some 
remarks  which  come  from  authority  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  pay  more  deference,  in  justice  to  the  learned 
Doctor  we  shall  also  first  allow  him  to  state  his  own  view  of 
the  subject,  as  we  find  it  given  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

•*  To  a  Christian  congregation"  Dr.  Maltby  says,  "  something  U 
wanting,  which,  in  addition  to  theholy  effusions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
msy  convey  that  clearer  view  of  God's  dispensations,  those  astonish. 
ing  hopes  and  consoling  promises  which  are  supplied  by  the  inspired 
penmen  of  the  New.  For  although  in  sublime  description  of  the  at. 
tributes  and  perfections  of  the  Almighty,  in  earnestness  of  sup- 
plication, and  in  warmth  of  adoration,  the  Royal  Psalmist  must  ever 
stand  unrivalled:  yet  his  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  necessarily 
incomplete,  because  the  day-spring  had  not  yet  dawned  from  on 
high.  Even  under  the  influence  of  prophetic  inspiration,  David  saw 
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but  *  as  through  ft  glass  darkly/  the  saving  truths  of  redemption 
and  sanctification.  These  truths,  therefore,  Uught  as  they  were 
by  •  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  and  itlustrated  by  the  great  trans* 
actions  of  his  life  and  death,  may  surely  form  in  a  Christian  con- 

fregatton  as  fit  subjects  for  devotional  melodies  as  the  events  of 
ewish  history  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  suggested  to  the 
Holy  Psalmist  •/'    P,  105. 

We  shall  of  coarse  admit,  that  '*  the  saviofif  truths  of 
redemption  and  sanctification**  form  as  fit  subjects  for  devo- 
tional  melodies  in  a  Christian  congregation,  as  **  the  events 
of  Jewish  history,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law/'  But 
it  will,  we  think,  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  is  not  a  iieiir 
statement  of  the  case.    The  Psalms  of  David  were  not  se^ 

• 

lected  for  the  purposes  of  devotional  melody,  beoaose  tbey 
suggested  the  events  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  principle  on 
which  every  judicious  selector  has  proceeded,  nas  been  to 
omit  the  former  altogether ;  and  to  introduce  such  of  the 
latter  as  suggested,  not  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  only, 
but  the  everiasting  precepts  of  righteousness,  the  conditions 
of  salvation  under  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  law. 
Dr.  Maltby  will  surely  not  assert,  that  these  are  unfit  sub- 
jects for  devotional  melody  ;  nor  will  he  venture  to  say,  that 
they  are  not  most  clearly  and  impressively  suggested  and 
enforced  by  the  Holy  Psalmist.  IBut,  in  his  opinion,  **  the 
savings  truths  of  redemption  and  sanctification"  are  but  darkly 
intimated  by  the  prophetic  strains  of  the  holy  David ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  uninspired 
compositions,  by  hymns  written  with  an  express  view  to  the 
inculcation  of  these  truths,  to  supplv  the  incomplete  lmoir«* 
led^i^e  of  divine  things  possessed  by  the  royal  Psalmist*. 

To  this  dictum  of  the  learned  Dr.  Maltby  we  hope  that 
we  may  be  permitted,  without  offence,  to  oppose  the  sienti- 
nients  of  one  whose  attainments  as  a  theologian  have  never 
been  questioned,  and  whose  acknowledged  discretion  as  a 
controversialist  has  affixed  the  epithet  of  ''judicious"  to  his 
name.  *'  What,"  says  Hooker,  **  is  there  necessary  for  a 
man  to  know  which  the  Psahus  are  not  able  to  teach T* 
Among  the  valuable  information  which  "  this  celestial  foun- 
tain yieldeth,''  he  does  not  hesitate  to  enumerate  **  repent* 
ance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience,  the  mysteries  of  6od» 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforte 
of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  the  pro- 

*  •*  From  the  Preface  to  a  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Ilymiis  ^y  the  very 
Ik.'  Maltby  and  two  other  respectable  Clergymen/' 

t 
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Hrfaed.  joys  offliat  wortd  wUcti  i^  to  cotne,  2hd  att  good 

Aecessariiy  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  kad,^      

Andy  for  this  Very  reason,  does  this  grave  an«!  ^prndfenf 

divine   recommend  and  defend  the    *' iteration    6f  theses 

Psalms"  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture ;  and  speak 

of  them  as  especially  calcalated,  when  joined' with  sacrc(f 

nmsiCy  to  draw  fortli  those  sensations,  "  wherein  a  mind  i:c- 

ligioQsIy  affected  delighteth***    If  farther  testimdnv  otf  (hia 

subject  be  reqaired,  it  may  be  furnished  by  a  powerral  write*' 

but  lately  removed  front  tis,  himself  a  commentator  on  thd' 

Psalms^  and  one  whose  acnte  and  vigorous  mind  was  tiot 

easily  to  be  deceived  in  its  view  of  any  subject,  to  'the  in- ; 

vestigalion   of  which   its   powers    Were   applied:     Bishop'' 

Horstey  sriys,  "  there  is  not  a  pag^  in  the  Book  of  ftalrhi 

in  which  the  pious  reader  will  n6t  find  his  Savfour,  ff  W' 

relid^  Willi  a  view  of  finding  hini;  and  it  was  but  ajttst  en«i 

domium  of  it  that  can^e  fr6m  the  pen  of  one  of  Ibe  eW^' 

Atfiers,  that  it  is  a  complete  systehi  of  diviiiitjr  fbir*  the  tree^ 

and  edification  of  the  common  people  of  tbe  ChristiimL'' 
Church  •:*•  .'^.  :  .      ,  ,    ^ 

•  We  trust  that  we  shall  hear' lio/'more'of' thfs  niasbtt"fc^ 

the  introduction  of  the  crude,  and  toft  oftw  drrbfieoua  dofd-' 

positions  known  by  tHe  name  of  hymab.  intb  'Hitf  #6rtbto  of ' 

our  churches,  *  ^       ' 

But  it  is  farther  argued,  that    '      *  . '  ^  ; .'  "  '  ' 

**  Tb«peopte-in  general  haveuodwiiabiy  &i^r«iig  futiniH^Jma 
hyum;.mi  Ihoie  MparatisO  fipom  our  eoq^amihl^^  .who  Aayi^^» 
gained,  tlie  moat  exteowe  dominion  ovQr  the.  pc^ulfr  min(],  .b^y^^  % 
mad^  SMieh  composiUdns  the  most  powerful  engines  for  the  diisa-*. . 
lOTiijtwii andi^aj^pon  of-  dieiiMenals* »  The  hymn  book  Is^  indeed*.^ 
not  onty  to  them,  but  to  no  small  number  .within  our  own  foId»* , 
the  most  £ivotirite  fieunily  book  of  divinityv  next  to  theBible.^ 
P.  106. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true;  batwbeti  it  is-niade:a.qbestum  ^ 
whether,  while  so  tanch  is  thus  propagnted  wlu!efa'ixi9y.b»  c 
QDsbtmd  ao4  iojuriMS^  the  C^orth  itself  M«iiet»4sallMiiipeir  • 
to- «et -forth  and  eirottkte  vfhat  it  jadgii»^  ttd  Itttowi;  teJMk  w 
sahitary.iiiM}  gi»6d  i  iTho  ergomeiit'  seeiM  to  ut'te  be^amie**^  • 
whnt-  (Mfled  ftMA  its  'Oif^ndi  and  proper  greand;^^  Ske* » 
point'itffder  disoussioii  is^  whether  4inauihoriz^4imm$»nmy* ' 
be  fiktfdiriwoed  ^  atid'  surely  the  frequent  introdaetmi'ef  ^imm>< 
sohnd  atnl^injiirrdus -matter  i|i  this  f^nn  is  «  strodg  ergtimiiiiti 
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fgiopst  tbe  practipe^    If  it  be  asked*  wbether,  for  thd  por* 

poae  of  counlecactiog  this  evil,  it  is  ootde^ir^ble  that^  hymn- 

.  b<^o)('  ftbonld,  be  compiled  uiider  Ibe  sanction  of  avtbority, 

.  by  p^^9D96iis  ia^  Mrbose  jndgment  and  orthodoxy  the  Cbvrch. 

.  may  :CQBfi4e?:  This  is  a  distnict  qaestion  which  oar  rolers 

may  be  left  to  dedde.    A  ooHaction  of  hymns  might  doubt- 

lessi  be  made  wbieb,  ''  like  the  Liturgy,  would  lureatbe  the 

pore^  ^rit  of  devotion,  with  the  utmost  correctness  of 

ikM^ine'and  sentiment;*'  but  that  such  a  collection  would 

|>rove  to  be  a  sure  remedy  for  the  evil;  or  that  it  would 

iftupe^ede  th^  U5e  of  the  mischievous  hymn-books  now  so 

leifd^y  4issemitiated|,  is  unfortunately  not  so  certain.    It 

iuight  have  a  dilTerent  effect;  and  the  authorized  use  of  one 

^.^Qt.pf  unin^ir^d  compositionSf  under  the  name  of  hymns, 

.  ^i^bt  seem  .with  those  who  take  little  pains  to  discriminate, 

:((?>|>Iy^\^  li^iiif)  <)fi  ^^^1^^.91^.  to  every  book  of  the  kind.    It 

jK^tays  bf^^^p/fdiienl,  and  .^^tainlj  it  is  lawful  oooasipnally  to 

.  U^ffx  <9iH]  9fiS^M9^^\  Mi^e^poos  against  himself:  bat  it  by  no 

means  follows,  tha,t  it  is  necessary  or  right  to  use  all  the 

.ireapons:  of  vbich  he  may  avail  himself;  and  some  better 

ixgumeaiittiay^^reaBOQably  be  required  by  a  oomcieMtioas 

d^i|dar  ofi'4iie  tvoth  for  the  use  of  any  w^apott,  than  that 

'  it  has  been  sueeessfully  employed  by  others  ui  support  of 

'  eWor*  •''"•' 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  tiiis  sensible  and  useful  little 
volume,  we  sball  hriAgjEwe  more  passage  before  our  readers, 
which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  work*  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Kennedy's  style,  and  the  sentiments  are  credit- 
able fo'bVibelfngs,  his  taste,  and  his  piety. 

/ «,  ^  DerolioQal  poetry  most  be  entirdy  suhtawient  to  the  aubject 
'  no6it^ •  aa  40  flaindlhNig  fit  mme  ezoe^lait  than  itself^    Iti  deepest 

inAevest  mustbe'theBoaderiived ;  yiet  it  wiB  not,  tberefere^lese-  its 
^  cfaaraofte^  as  peetryy  though  in  its  inflnenoe  on  the  hunum  fteiifigs 

il  wecfia  sonie  resp6ctal>e'  cmnpared  to  the ftce  of  Moses,  which 
.  dbMupoft'tlmpeopfeaslieoamediiwtofram  the  mount  of -Gad. 
.  The  pAetiy  which  ia^tiiarpfahnedy  slMiM'he  pious  and  aawnnted, 
:  hut'Oofe  ¥db€lloent08ifiBftfaHttattic  ^  ils  ematial  praperlj  <<hould4e 

sound  doctrine  and  sober  sense,  which  may  nevertheless- be: far- 

loihljr  ttui  hafqpily  expsassed^  the  lai^uaga  may  be  pkuiH  yet  not 

•  Ineiegaaft;.  it  may  \m  aimpley  yet  :omni  on  that  accouat  tfaie  more 

*  sahli^;  >it  majr  be  graceful  fvoas  not  beiag  enonmbesedwith  or- 
■smflBtrit  may  affect,  the  he^t  so  muoh  themorot  because  it 
aajtisfiM  the  judgment;,  it  must  be  intelligible  to  the  lowest  capa- 
city, yet  it  may  at  the  same  time  gratify  the  roost  correct  and  cal- 

'  tivated  taste« 

•  *^  The  topics  should  be  felt  as  of  serious  concern  to  a' whole 
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ooiigregafton,  and  thd  grave  manner  df  treating  tfictn  sfiotM  be 
sttfcfd  to  an  act  df  worship  in  the  iupcin^rj ;' fot  in  psalmody,  #e 
eithef  perform  such  an  act  dhedhft  wfycti  we  addreii9'  G\mI  in 
prajper  and  thanlngiving,  or  we  pferfbrtn  fit  ^direct fyf  wti«n  we 
dceiaroand  acknowledge  respeeling  hltf  word,  Ms  workut  aad'tii* 
attributest tlmt wWeb prodalaMbif  glory.  For tbk iMton, tenel- 
meolal  refinements,  epigvamaiatic  eonceits,  aad  erary  approach^to 
what  it  light  or  foaetfiil,  mwt  bcttudiouily  avoided  inaitch  poctiqr :  < 
and  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  wbl|t«ver  sh^U  be  ^Iowe4  Qt  ^pppii^l?d 
to  be  sung  within  the  pale  of  our  establisbmafit,  will  ;qp  leta  Ai(?pprd 
with  the  services  of  the  temple  than  the  ipuaic  of  that  ^991  jitpUe 
irwtriiment  the  organ,  which  has- a  depth  ^ndf  aolcmni^  of  t,oc^, 
even  when  it  is  so  touched  as  to  awaWn,  I>y  it5^weqtnesS||  Uu;  tqn* 
derest  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  '  '        ! 

**  Ifbarmom'ous  verse  be  of  this  descriptfoo,  it  little  mattlfrs 
whether  it  is  called  poetrv  or  n6t;  it  is  good  compdaftioni  aad 
tiaving  all  the  properties  above  entimerateU,  it  cannot  be  t</dgdod. 
From  its  polish  it  will  only  derive  a  finer  edge  to' b^  nldrd  coHifia 
kk  its  eSbat ;  and  many  of  its  read^a  wllf  mosf  ^V  it  tts  Jki^;>ikhen 
tbey  are  laast  able  to  appreciate  it  at  crkidSi 

**  Dtaotional  poetry  is  never  Kkelyto  be  Kosuccessflilfaa  when 
i4«mbedka  or  lenforces  seme  ■tatement,  tmaitkf  or/aeathBenttfioen 
Cfom  the  snered  writiogs,  whether  it  he  from  thejpttopbetio.patWjor 
the  Old  TestamaDt  or  the  narratiyes  and  epi«|lei^(air  th^j^ieww  .  Jt 
will  be  so  much  the  better  if  this  can  be  done  with  irm<^|Aed,ir 
the  dictioQ  itsjelf  be  so  far  scriptural  as.frequ^y  .. ;.    . ,  t    1 


» l\i  whisper  #fkeil6b  it  sfbl^ 


<*  Ito  balmy  sptoils. 


.  If  •  *  i'.',',  1  // 


•I  «  #1      If    ■•itit'«i 


"  For,  after  all,  no  uninspired  compositions, pap  jfYver^w^I.  the 

poetry  of  the  Bible.     The  Psalter  in  particular,  ttiough  it  aoes  not 

)  eontaia  the  most  siAlime  specimens  of  tlifs.'poetryv  etooeiftf  iff  ex- 

jfffasbg'with  ehvafttU  aiBBip4ieity  ood  ahhctwwtd  fiawro^iynitiati.of 

.  the  4bpic8rwbieh  pnblie  devotion  ban -nl|iiira; .  ^SkbHtuthigHSMWoe, 

thenefore^  Chriitian'  Psahnody  mast'  dmia  the  gMnter  part.  mi\  its 

matter^    fivit  k  maBt<be>ehvioua  thatv  ia-  diriag  ahia^  onless'  the 

Banberaef  the€hiirah  af/'fibifhaid  Bte-ccMoei  tdtheauthonaed 

yewinna,  •  yagtof-ahe^  same  fkogarrastytNi  hveiivredJvh^fai  has 

k4an'jimdj  apfMrehaoded  feam  tl^  iatredttcti^n  ofUaaaiiatiimed 

hymns.-  .    .    y;  1   ..  .  i  .,.■•  » .•  .■.■  »• 

*^  These  versioaa  (toi  Jcecapitalaie  what  ^  has  been  already,  ad- 
vanced) ana  capable  of  being  so  used  and  appUed^  as.  fie  n^ahiiest 
the  wisdom  of  idle  charch  in  sarolying- therm  But  for  this  end 
every  thing  depends  en  the  juogment  and  care  which  .are  ««i- 
ph>yed  in  making  selections  from  them,  under  the  restrlctiana  |»e- 
viondy  itated. 

**  These  selections  should  be  such  as  to  render  the  musical  part 
of  our  worship  a  service  in  whieh  <men  of  refleotion  can  join 
readilyt  sincerely^  and  ftrvently;  a  service   in  whigh  there  is 

▲  a2 
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notlitng  to  excite  8cru|ile8  in  the  conscientious ;  nothing  mJndif 
uttered  in  our  own  persons,  is  unintelligible^  unsuitable,  or  liable 
to  dangerous  misapplication ;  nothing  which  cannot  edify  ifae  uik 
learned  and  interest  the  pious;  nothing  which  in  its  seasonable 
import  and  proper  efiect  on  the  mind  and  coDduct»  may  not*  id 
spirit  and  in  truths  set  forth  and  promote  the  prase  and  glory  of 
God."    P.  10&. 

We  wish  to  recommeDd  these  two  works  to  the  particular 
attention  of  ull  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  the  use  of 
good  congregational  Psalmondy :  they  unite  precept  and 
example:  the  rules  which  they  lay  down  for  the  selection 
aud  arrangement  of  the  words  of  a  congregational  Psalm- 
Book^  are  sensible,  perspicuous,  and  easy  of  application; 
and  the  extracts  which  they  offer  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
prcr\  e^  that,  by  attention  to  these  rules,  our  authorized  ver- 
sions may  be  rendered  adequate  to  all  Uie  high  andl  hoYf 
purposes  which  the  Psalmody  of  Christian  worshippers 
should  have  in  view;  and  may  thus  complete  tiiat  *'  beauty 
of  holiness*'  which  already  characterizes  every  other  portion 
of  our  public  service. 


itRT.  ITI.  jfn  jttcouni  cf  the  Inierior  of  CeyleUt  nnd  of 
its  Ivhahitanis.  With  Travels  in  that  iskmd.  By  Jokm 
jyavy,  M.D.  F.R,S.  4t^.  538  pp.  81.  ISHOd.  luongnmm 
and  Cow    1821. 

Thrrb  are,  perhaps,  no  people  ia  the  world,  wkoae  history! 
and  Kterature  and  opioion&  are  so  well  worth  the  labour  of 
studying,  as  those  of  our  own  sahjeots  ia  the  East;  amf  • 
among  these,  the  aboriginal  hikabitanta  of  Ceyleivare  more 
especially  deserving  of  notice*    Kandy,  the  interior  onpitat 
of  the  island,  may  be  considered  as  the  iBenares  of  Boodhiam  ^ 
and  the  Singalese  furnish  probfd>ly  the  best  spedmei^  of  that 
reKgion,  as  it  was  originally  instituted,  of  any  people  that  * 
now  exist.    As  a  somewhat  equivocal  proof  of  this  we  miiy 
rjsmark,  that  it  is  in  Ceylon  that  the  mark  of  Boodfaoo's  foot' 
is  still  sliewn  upon  the  top  of  a  high  mountain ;  and  in  Kamly 
is  still  preserved  one  of  his  authentioal  teeth,  set  in  diamonds, 
the  possessor  of  whi<;h  is  lawftil  sovereign  of  the  isfan<f,  just 
as  the  possessor  of  Arundel  Castle  is  suq  jure  always  Earl 
of  Arundel.    We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  valuable  piece  of 
ivory  is  now  in  the  possession  of  our,  oountrymen. 
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As  Che  Volame  before  us  is,  we  think,  the  first  account  of 
the  natives  of  the  interior  that  we  have  met  with  since  the 
conqtiest  of  Kandy  in  1815,  by  Gr^neral  Brownrigg,  we 
opened  it,  accordingly,  with  a  degree  of  expectation  pro* 
portionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  without 
mtendmg  to  praise  the  book  in  any  very  warm  langaage, 
we  may  justly  say  that  our  e^rpectatinhs  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. In  the  works  of  Indian  travellers  we  always 
'look  for  more  instruction  than  entertainment ;  for  (hey  mix 
so  little  wifli  the  people  among  whom  they  reside,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  so  little  to  mischances  by  any  dangerous  en- 
terprizes  in  the  gratification  of  their  curisosity,  that,  com- 
monly speaking,  their  accounts  are  more  likd  reports  drawn 
up  for  the  purposes  of  government^  than  like  the  narratives 
of  persons  relating  facts  that  fell  under  their  personal  ob« 
servation,  or  adventures  in  which  they  themselves  formed  a 
part.  We  have  always  a  sufficient  proportion  of  geography 
and  statistics  in  their  books,  intermixed  with  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  ruins,  and  teitoples,  and  with  dissertations  upon 
castes,  and  the  other  superstitions  of  Indian  religious  po« 
Hty :  but  of  the  people  themselves,  except  in  the  gross,  our 
Eastern  travellers  seem  generally  to  know  no  more  particu- 
lars, than  if  the  natives  were  merely  so  many  sheep,  to  bo 
described  solely  by  their  breed,  or  some  other  equally  gene- 
ral characteristic* 

Dr.  Davy,  in  these  respects,  follows  the  example  of  his 
predecessors.  Traveling  through  the  country,  in  bis  palan- 
qniii,  and  snrrounded  by  Ms  own  servants^  he  saw  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  natives,  and  consequently  he  tells  us  but  little  of 
them.  But  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  geography 
and  external  surface  of  the  island ;  informed  himself  of  the 
religion  of  the  people,  their  history,  government,  literature, 
and  so  forth  ;  on  all  these  subjects  he  has  brought  together 
a  considerable  quatitity  of  nsefol  information,  and  communi- 
t2Aed  it  in  a  sensible  and  snlBcieritly  agreeable  n^anner.  Hi^ 
book,  indeed,  bears  marks  of  having  been  prepared  in  haste, 
and  is  sadly  deficient  in  logical  arrangement.  The  subjects 
vrtiieb  he  discusses  are,  it  is  true,  treated  separately,  but  in  ^ 
strangely  perverse  order ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  read 
three  hundred  pages  that  we  Were  able  to  discover  why  the 
book  had  been  called  "  Dr.  Davy's  Travtsh  in  Ceylon."  At 
the  end  of  the*  volume  there  happens  luckily  to  be  a  slight 
account  of  three  or  Tour  excursions  which  he  made  into  the 
interior,  which  is  not  deficient  in  interest,  because  it  is  wel| 
Vritten;  but  in  general  the  book  is  rather  an  account  of 
Ceylon,  than  a  iKiok  of  travels,  and'  is  deficiei^t  in  all  that 
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peoaIiai-6<Mrt'of  Jiitei«9t<irhash  bebags  to  booin  'of.  travris, 
pnoperly  gd  called;/  -AiMl  saofaaoeordiii^  vUl  b«  Ibe  oha* 
racter  of  the  ditractii^'iHMcfc  we  pmpaae  to  make  from  it. 

Tie  kiagdom  of  Kaady^iWhUh  oconpies  the  interiar^of 
Ceyloiit  and  of  which  the  volame  before  us  profiBasei  to  giro 
SB  aeoooat^  exiendft  over  somewhat  'more  than  half  the 
islefttd.  Aocordiog  to  oar  author,  the  whole  of  the  i8la»4 
ponsisls  of  about  120^700  square  miles,  and  the  extent  of  tiM 
Kaadyan  protyinees  mi^  be  estimated  at  about  12^00.  HMf 
whole  of  the  iwa  eoast  is.  low  flat  land  ;  but  as  you  proceed 
towards  the^  interior^  the  eoontry  becomes  more  and  mora 
billy,  milil  at  len^  it  rises  into  high  mountains,  whicb^  io 
some' places^  reach  the  elevation  of  four  and  even  five 
thousand  feet  abovo' the  level  of  the  sea.  Adam's  Pesk,  the 
Sawennellfl  of  the  Siogalese/  is  about  6152  ieet,  in  perpea"- 
clioulafviiiefgbt   .'..>./  .      ^ 

..  iThe^ooIymetalliCf  ove8>4hat  have  been  discovered  inCey^ 
Ion,  are  iron  and  manganese,  but  neither  of  them  in  any  cq«i4 
siderable  <^ntity  9  lao^gregt  bed»  nor  any  vein  of  icon'ore  lias 
yet '4i^it  met  with  ;•  slud  of  i^angaoese,  oatty  the  black  oxide 
ii'Vto  U^owm'  ITbe  nd^s  of  its  mineral  kingdom  most  be 
looked'iori^ii'itfi  gems;  of  wikich  it  produces  a  gfeatet'va^ 
riel^<aitd^'6f 'filler  <|naUtyy  U»aD>  almost  any  <4her  pol^tion  of 
tbe^tflobb;'*  h     - "  ■   \      .  .••■-• 

With  res|)eat  to  tiie  temperature  of  the  climalef  no  tropin 
4ml  OotMtry^  «pei^aps»  iS'  moc^  fiavoured.  Its  hottest  weaftba% 
being;  >temperate^-oav  ai4bor  tells  us,  in  oonaparisoii  wiii.thb 
amnmer'Mala^^f  the  obntiaent  of  India*  On  the  cosatUie 
biean  tsmtittal  temperature  is  between  79'  and  81^  In  the  ioh 
tcrior>tf  thfeiishiad,  the  temperature  is,  of  coorse,  imstewif 
tk)' >  c*lciilat^,  iOtt  aocoont  of  the  great  diversity  of  heists  ^ 
which  difl^rentf  l«»ces  ore  sitaated.  The  mean  atittiai  lent 
^erat«ire  of  Kandy,  w4iich  Js  at  an  jelcvsAion  of  1467  ftei, 
above  th<^' level 'Ofi  the  seav  was  in  the  year  18ld|  abadt 
72^;76. «  Bui  that  which  nMM|e  tjian  any  other  came  rendeia'tbe 
clrmate  and  i^^stdenoe^if  Ceylon  particulaniv  agreeable  toian 
European  is,  thej<)oan|]ty  of  rain  which  faib  in*  frequent  aild 
/egp)?r  sl)pw§rf .  Sp^rcely  ^  month  pa^^ses  withput  f.ain^,fUK} jet 
ji,  .^vUolq^dAy  .of  it  is.  yery  unppmmon.  It  M^.ip^.yi!  * 
gijV^^^.tbat,a9|ifB©t  oif  verdure  to  .Ceyloji,  w%|^immi^^< 
of^Ue^  t^y^e  ^n4Me3tci)tes.  the  admiraUm,,pf.>jfoftsp,  ^ 
hav^  ibi^m/SM^wtomed  to  the  pjaroherd.^oiTi^^  .91911^  <^tf 
placasm .tbe torrid  adiie.  Kor.  i«  it.  as  with^iav j^jEyiryviKi ; 
for  Although  the  weather  be  rainy*  it  is.y«A  potunseUled  ; 
the  rain,  falls  .day  after  day^in  negulfo:!  scqaeiiGfivahvay&  begin* 
iiing  half  an  bo«For  an  hoar  later  en  eiiery  succeeding  one,  and 
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gradimHy  inoroa^ing  or  diMiiiishiig>  in  qtiaottiy  •  Tlie  whole  an^ 
naal  amowit  is,  iaCejioB^  immense;' beiog  at  lea«t  three 
or  fonr  limefr  greftter  than  in  Enghnd..  During^  twelvo 
montka  that  a  rain*gaage  was  observed!  at  the  MUiUry  Hos« 
pilal  at  Kandy»  during  iB19^.tbe  quantity  that,  fell  amounted 
to  84.3  inches.  It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  in  Ceylon 
the  rain  does  not  descend  in  what  we  call  a  Scotch  mst; 
our  author  at  Colombo  once  witnessed  a  &11  of  3«2  inches^ 
in  twelve  hours.  One  of  the.  most  agreeable  effecta  of  sndh 
a  climate,  in  a  mountainous  country,  is  the  number  of  streams 
and  rivers  which  are  thus  produced ;  not  a  ralley  in.  Ceylon 
is  without  its  perennial  stream,  and  many. of  tbemare^con^ 
siderable  rivers.  >yith  respect  to  the  salubrity  o4'  the..oH- 
mate,  tbe  south  west  coast,  and  all  the .  moaoiainous  disicioU 
of  tl|^  interior,  are  remarkably  heaUhy«  Bat  the  low  .wooded 
ground  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  is  as  fe^larkably 
the  reverse.  It  is^  genecally  speaking,  howev.drr>a.:^ry 
heidthfnl  isla^  r  ,i  \ 

The  neiLt  Hnject  which  attracts  our  author'iS  a4teatfeop^.as 
connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  island^  "jis  thUt  of 
snakes,  and  the  supposed  venomona  anilnals. .  .wiUx  whiok 
Ceyk>n<very  ui\)nstly  indeed,  as  he  thinkiO  is[Q»|um#nly.,bet 
lieved  to  abound.  This  is  a  partof..nA^traL.biMol:ii.svifli€«T 
ently  curious  and  important,  but  it  seems  a  \iXU$  nf^Q^ 
countable,  that  it  should  be  the  only  department  in  tbe  jlro- 
vince  of  animated  natare  to  which,  lie  durects  :his  latteotibA* 
Dr.  fiavy  mentions  some  iaterestiug  pai:iiqulavs«iQpnnj^0t^ 
with  the  experiments  which  he  joiade  u|^f>a  the^-MtoA  o£iAfw 
veral  venomous  animals  which  are  foond  ijf  .tiie»i»liiiid  inwA 
ihe^resvlt  s€»ems  to  be  that  neither  the  uumber  ^Dr  4he  dMir- 

fer  ojT  them  is  at  all  formidable ;  the  ^nly  si^iinHl  ^^  this 
ind  ^t  seemato  ^  realty  and  seriously  jftaooyingi  jsiiitbe 
.Ceylon  leach :  a  little  minute  reptile  tha^  is.  merer  nvone^than 
half  an  inch  long*  and  commonly  much  smaiier, .  .  (t 
abounds,  however,  in  every  part. of  tbe  M»)tid, ..9n,d.igi 
found  more  frequeotly  upon  ^ne9  and  amuog  meJist  .Iqi^yI9A» 
than  in  the  water ;  our  author  tells  us  tb^tt 


••if 


**  Those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  th6se  animal9,^6fUiehr 
immense  numbers  in  their  favourite  haunts, — 6f  their  lictfvity/le^ 
appetite,  dnd  love  of  blood,  can  have  iftf  idte  of  thc^  kliid'&itcf 'ea- 
tent  of  amioyanee  they  areto'travelleri,  in  the  mterinr,  dt  whfioh 
they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the-  plague.  Itt  rainy  weatherj  ii^ 'is 
tdmost  shocking  to  see  the  legs  of  men  on  a  long  qiardh,  tliichly  bp< 
set  with  them  gorged  with  blQod,  and  the  blood  trickling,  down  in 
streams.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  there  would  be  little  difi^- 
ottlty  in  keeping  them  off;,  this  is  a  very  mistaken  uodon;  lor  they 
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crowd  lo  the  attack  and  fasteo  on,  qMickifk'  than  thoy  om  be  aa^ 
moved.  I  do  not  exaggerate  wben  I  say*  that  I  have  occasionally 
aoen  at  least  fifty  on  a  person  at  a  time."    P.JOS. 

With  respect  to  the  popnlation  of  the  island,  the  pamher 
!s  of  coarse  only  to  he  approximated.  In  1S14  the  whole 
nmonnt  in  the  m^itime  aistricts,  which  have  long  been  in 
our  possession,  appeared  by  a  census  to  be  above  476,000 
souls.  And  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  of 
the  itttertor  is  probably  not  above  300,000  more.  Hiis  is  a 
thin  population  for  a  countiy  so  favourably  circumstanced, 
ytiXh  respect  to  natural  advantages ;  but  our  author  points  out 
several  causes  of  its  present  depopulation,  most  of  which,  it 
laay  be  hipped,  will  be  removed,  now  that  they  are  quietly 
plaea4  auder  a  j»i$t  and  enlightened  government 

The  ifthabitaats  aiaT  be  dirided  into  two  gi'eat  classes ; — 
the  aboririaes  of  the  raaatnr,  who  almost  exclusively  occupy 
the  itttetHNr;  and  l^rcigtiens,  whether  Halabars  or  Moors, 
The  la^l  at^utiouod  of  these  are  scattered  atln^er  the  island, 
fttuch  itK  the  nisuiner  of  Jews  in  Europe ;  but  the  Malabars 
|i\e  e:!(clit9ivcly  in  the  maritime  provinces.  It  is  ouly  with 
r^ixct  to  the  Singalese,  or  natives  of  the  interior,  tliat  we 
Iheed  feel  any  particniar  curiosity.  The  Malabars  of  Ceylon 
art>  macfa  the  ramo  as  upon  the  continent  of  India ;  but  the 
aatfeves  of  the  in(<trior  are  a  pepuliar  race  in  many  respects, 
being  perfaapa,  os  we  before  observed,  the  only  genuine  wor- 
shippers of  Boodha,  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  east. 
^e  Chinesei  the  fiurmlians,  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  of 
laany  of  the  islands,  may  be  classed  to  coming  under  this 
tlenoiaiMltion ;  but,  an^oing  all  these,  the  distinctions  of  caste 
have  been  done  away,  and  various  other  changes  introduced, 
that  have  considerably  changed  both  the  forms  and  th^  spirit 
of  their  ancient  mode  of  religions  belief.  Of  this  belief.  Dr. 
Pavy  has  given  a  tolerably  full  and  very  entertaining  acconut. 

The  term  Boudhou,  or  Boodboo,  he  tells  us,  is  a  generic 
^rm,  signifying  wisdom;  and  is  ipecijlcatly  applied  to  humatk 
beings  of  eietraordinnry  facplties  and  attaioit^ents,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  whom  is  feted  to  appear  in  certain  stated 
peridda  of  tin^  in  order  to  reform  niankiudi  aild  to  restore 
|he  parity  of  religion  among  them.  Of  these,  idl  have  aowr 
appeared  with  the  exception  of  Nitr6  Boudhoo ;  the  foortb 
pp  last  Boudhoo  was  GQutama,  who,  among  strict  Boodhiats^ 
is  the  sole  object  of  religions  veneration.  To  write  the  life  oT 
^is  extraordinary  person,  we*  must  commence  bis  history  se- 
veral hundred  years  before  his  birth  ;  for  bo  experienced  an 
innumerable  variety  of  modes  of  existence,  before. he  took 
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upon  him  Ibe  fortn  of  Goatama  Bobdhoo ;  our  duthor,  bow- 
ever,  charitably  commences  his  history  soiow  down  as  the  life 
iaimediately  preceding  that  in  which  he  appeared  upon  earth. 

**  In  the  life  immediately  before  that  in  which  he  became  Bood<* 
hoQ,  he  was  called  Swata-katu,  and  was  a  god  iniiabitlng  Toosita* 
•dewia  loch^  One  thousand  years  before  the  event,  the  .great 
sign  announcing  it  appeared  to  the  gods  and  Brachmeas  in  ten 
jthousand  .worlds:  the  sign  was,  a  man  dressed  in  white,  with  4 
white  crown  on  his  head,  iiying  through  the  air,  proclaiming — '  In 
^  thousand  years  Boodhoo  will  appear.'  This  period  in  heaven 
seems  as  a  moment  only  on  earth.  The  gods  no  socmer  heard  the 
report,  than  they  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  Swata.katu,  told 
him  tliat  the  destined  time  was  at  hand,  and  that  his  gReat  actions 
rendered  him  worthy  of  the  Boodhopship  he  was  about  to  receive. 

**  Swata-katq  then  reflected  on  five  circumstances.  He  first  sa« 
lisfied  himself  that  the  tipoe  was  realty  nearly  arrived  for  him  to 
appear,  the  age  of  man  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  years :  were 
it  leas— iwere  it  one  handrod,  mankind  would  have  been  too  vicious 
to  have  been  benefited  by  his  instructions ;  and,  were  it  much  more 
— w<^  it  one  hundred  thousand,  too  virtuous  and  happy  to  have 
required  them/'    P.  206. 

At  the  appointed  time  he  disappeared  in  heaven,  and  wai 
born  of  the  queen  of  Sodbden.  As  soon  as  tlie  king  of  So- 
doden  heard  of  the  event,  he  sent  for  bis  astrologers  to  Icartf 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  his  son's  life;  aiui  the 
sage,  Kalidiwclla,  having  hes^rd  great  rejoicings  in  heaven, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  king  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  his  expec- 
tations of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  child  Wore  ntit 
deceived.  The  king,  in  presenting  him,  tried  to  join  the 
infaut's  bands  to  salute  the  sage ;  but  the  chi!d^  to  tk^  fa- 
ther's horror  and  the  sage^s  astonishment,  placed  his  feet 
upon  K^ilidiwella's  bead  ;  a  liberty  that  no  being  in  the  three 
worlds  was. privileged  to  take.  .However,  Kalidiw<?lla  was 
reconciled  to  this  unexpected  salutationi  upon  discovering 
jihe  two  hundred  and  sixteen  signs  (of  wlmt,  we  are  nut 
told)  upon  the  soles  of  the  child's  feet,  and  the  thirty«two 
marks  4>f  beauty  on  his  body ;  and  he  departed  after  tell- 
ing  the  k,ing  that  his  soq  woqld  be  Boodhoo  ;-^a  piece  of  in* 
formation  of  whicl^it  seems  that  the  father  was  quite  unable  to 
divine  the  import.  The  nlanner  of  Siddharti's  c^ll  to  the 
ministry,  (for  this  wc^  the  ni^me  given  to  the  future  Boodhii 
by  his  father)  was  as  tu^lows : 

<'  When  in  bis  29th  year,  Uio  prince  preparing  one  day  to  step 
into  his  carritige  with  hh  minister,  Channa,  saw  a  very  old  and 
yer^  iojfirm  mAn  tottering  alongiharely  supporting  himself  with  tlie 
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aid  of  A  9Ugk«  Ha  bogged  ,ao  ejqdiUMilion  of  Im  miniifeer,  of  this 
iHivd  ^hu  Chanim  repUed.  <  U  is  ao  oU  nmn,  and  we  are  all 
»ul\itH:V  ia  old  aga.'    Siddhwd,  iatlaad  of  g^ii^  to  his  pliiMin 

Surilvu  as  be  baa  ioieoded,  returned  thoughtful  and  sad.  Another 
a>'i  OU  hia  way  to  the  garden,  he  saw  a  man  very  sick,  lying  on 
lb«»  tfrouud*  unahk  to. stand.  The  si^  digressed  him,  and  he 
MiiVkuly  returned  hnme.  Another  day,  going  the  same  way,  ha 
lav  a  patrid  dead  body*  Afflicted  greatly,  he  piroceeded  to  the 
gai\Ku*  aMd  there  met  a  Tapissa.  To  hia  enquiries  who  he  was^ 
hi«  uiiuUter  replied;  *  He  is  a  man  who  endeanmra  togci  ridaf 
lUv  thcv^  e^iJa  wc  have  witnemed,— old  i^,  diiiraar,  and  death/ 
LU^  piiucv  rvuMrked,--^  It  is  gfoieA,  Chnann,  fiir  iia  lo  be  like 
kkiik  ;*  auii  at  that  ii^ianl  he  jesobed.  In  dqpart  and  become  a 

lluN  lUg  tUus  taken  upt^  him  the  ofice  of  priest,  SiddhaKe 
i'vuv*vu«,'cd  UU  birUiright,  and  ail  the  poiBps  of  the  vorld,  and 
xv4  ^^A  ^^^Hi^  ^i^  travelsb  The  histaty  oifhis  ndveBtnrea  we 
^iuU  |^Ut>  wlire  in  our  anther's  own 


«<  Suldhart^  proceeded  alone  to  Rajah|(ha-neora,  Uviog  on  alan^ 
I1iv  peopte  wbo  saw  him,  equally  surprised  at  thie  boMity  of  his 
person  and  his  noble  presence,  imagined  he  was  a  god  come  down 
t<|  witness  the  niisertes  of  mankind. 

<*  From  fiigafagha-neura»  he  went  to  Ooroowdia,  where  bo  stayed 
SiJ^  years,  j>erforniing  the  most  difficult  actions  of  the  Tapessaays, — 
9^  remaining  stationary,  and  eating  nothii^  but  the  leaves  irf'.tha 
trees  that  dropped  around  him ; — asy  gazing  on  the  aun,  hcttf «!?% 
four  great  fires^ '&c.  Tins  he  did,  not  that  he  approved  of  aucb 
fctions  and  considered  them  beneficial  and  landahV,  bu^  oatl^ 
contrary,  to  show  the  devotees  present  that  he  could  accop^lish 
flicni  aod  des|iise  them  as  vain  and  useless.  By  the  seventy  ,cf^|^ 
trials  he  submitted  himself  to,  his  head  had  become  bald,  aipd  bii^ 
bodyexcessi velpr  emaciated.  H  e  recovered  his  healtb,which  appMied 
fumed,  wliilst'  performing  another  tapass,  of  a  much  lesa  diiQcult 
kindf  and  better  suited  to  his  disnosition.  It  was  calted  Madf- 
diama*prati-padarwa,  and  consistea  in  abstaining  from  evil,  ^  in 
practismg  wtiat  is  good,  in  gaining  a  subsistence  ny  soch  actioofb 
in  meditating  on  them  and  on  good  intentioiis,  in  the  enjoynient 
of  bappioQss  resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  baring  done  gopdi 
in  the  absence  of  covetousnessi  anger,  and  rashness,  and  in  an  ^au 
emption  from  the  paeons.  Whilst  enga^od  in  this  l«qisa%  lie  had 
^ve  dreams^  from  which. ho  plainly  perq^Ted'th«dt^biSyiwas/mMdil|r 
about  to  become  Boodhoo.  ,.        ,      ^..  i,r  »*j 

**  He  neftt  went  to  Senatlni,  and  seatod  hinis^ii|f^.tbe  ^iofi  of  a 
sacred  Banyan-tfce,  called  Ajapall^,  at  the  time  that  f^  ne^bonr- 
ing  princess,  in  compliance  with  a  vow,  was  about  to  make  an  of* 
fering  to  it,  expressive  of  her  gratitude  for  being  .blessed  with  a 
chi  u,  alUr  having  been  long,  barrel^.    The  offitru^  was  lo  be  sice, 
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dratted  vkhout  walen  Thtftnilkof '1000cow9,fed  oTfli^udri^re 
laoiresy  was  giv«n  to  500  coitb;  theirs  to  b  smaller  number;  and 
so  on,  tilt  the  number  ttuis  fed  was  reduced  to  ten^  end  wttK  ihdhr 
miJk  the  rice-  was  prepared.  When  the  ofFering  was  ready,  the 
princess  seat  8  servant  to  learn  i#-the  tree  were  decorated  accord- 
ing to  her  orders.  I'he  maid  eefyn^  Siddhort^,  stipposed  he  wiis 
a  godt  and  ran  hack  and  told  her  tnistress  that  the  god  of  the' tree 
was  ottt.  The  pnnoees*  beliering  this  report,  put  the  rice -in  at'ctip 
of  the  value  of  100,000  piece&of  gold,  and  presented  it>  tvot  to- the 
tree,  bat  to  the  prince. 

^  He  next  went  to  th^  river  Ntmnjava,  where,  having  madte  tfte 
rioe  he  had  received  from  the  princess  into  fofty^nihe  balls,  he  tiM 
it,  and  threw  the  dish  into  the  river,  oil  the  surfac^or  whidi  it 
floated  yp  the  stream* 

**  The  same  evening  he  was  presented  by  a  Brahmen  with  eight 
bundles  of  kusa  grass,  which  he  tarried  to  a  Bo. tree 'to  sit  on« 
When  about  to  be  seated,  a  diamoud  throne,  Iburteen  rubits  M^,- 
roae  from  tbe  earth  to  receive  him.  He  was  here  visl4ed  byth^gdb; 
who  remained  witli  him  till  night,  when*  they  fl<»d  oti  ifaeiapproaek 
of  Marea,  prince  of  the  infernal  regions,  whp  came  to  opposes  bin 
with  ten  bimberah  of  demons.  Marca  attacked  Siddharte  in  a  vst^ 
rtety  of  ways,  with  his  elephant,  with  his  Chakkra-yoode  (ring 
weapon),  and  with  nine  different  kinds  of  showers,  as  of  boiling' 
mud,  burning  coals,  sharp  weapons,  d'C.  but  witliout  tjie  Ica^t'eu 
iect.  Finding  violence  useless,  Marca  claiiped  tlie  thi  one  as  his 
own,  saying, '  Siddharte,  that  seat  is  mine,  not^ours;  t'canpro* 
duce  evidence  of  it ;  and  unless  you  can  prove  the  contrary,  yoa 
miist  acknowledge  it  mine.'  'i  hen  all  the  attendant  demons  yeli*; 
ed— ^  The  throne  is  Marea's !'  No  one  appeared  for  Uie  prince ; 
but  suddenly  on  his  side  there  were  thundering  voiced  declarinj^ 
Ibr  him,  issuing  from  the  earth,  the  mountains^  and  tlie  heaven^ 
Thus  every  way  baffled,  Marea  and  his  infernal  legions  retr/L^ated, 
and  the  gods  returned  to  pay  their  homage. 

*^  During  the  remainder  of  the  niglu,  Siddhart^  acquired,  every 
species  of  wisdom,  all  of  which  are  comprehended  in  tl^e  foMt  prin<f 
cipB^,  viz.  the  knowledge  of  his  former  births  and  eminent  virtues, 
and  those  of  others ;  the  power  of  seeing  the'  past  and  the  future ; 
acuteness  of  wisdom,  enabling  its  possessor  to  penetrate  and  com- 
prehend every  thing ;  and  the  power  of  banishing  all  worldly  pas- 
sions, and  the  disposition  to  enjoy  the  happiness  rdsulting  tram  that 
state -of  exemption.  ' 

•  •»  Tlic  fbHOMfhig  morning,  Srddfiartd  became  Boodhoo,  and  from 
Mie  name  bf  his  fslkntly  he  wasdisciftgulshed  by  the  title  of  Ooutama 
Boodhoo.    P.  210. 

«*  The  remidnder  of  hii  history,  were  it  related  the  least  hi  de- 
tail, wSKild  occupy  volumes  1 1  must  confine  myself  to  a  very  gene- 
ral abstract,  which  alone  it  is  in  my  power  to  give. 

*^  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  Boodhoo  spent 
in  Kosol-rutta,  residing  in  the  city  Sra-wastincure  and  in  the  tern- 
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pie  of  Jettwanaramayj  which  was  one  of  eighteen  magnificent 
temples  built  for  liim  in  that  city  by  a  wealthy  individual.  He 
passed  his  time  in  meditation,  fai  occasionallj  visiting  other  coun* 
tries,  and  in  preaching  not  only  to  men  but  the  gods.  Ceyion  he 
is  said  to  have  visited  three  diiierttt  times ;  and  It  is  generally  be« 
Iteved  that  he  left  the  mark  of  pis  foot  imprinted  on  the  rock  on 
the  tofb  of  Adam's  Peak.  His  days  he  devoted  to  men,  in  preach- 
ing  to  them  and  converting  them ;  and  his  nights  to  the  godSf 
tvffo' assembled  to  listen  to  him.  He  was  so  successM  in  convin- 
cing thoae  whom  he  addressed  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  that  he 
olWii  daily  converted  many  Asankeyas,  (a  number  too  immense  to 
ht  comprehended.)  The  powers  which  be  exercfsed  in  reforming 
i^imkind  were  more  than  human,  and  quite  miraculous.  He  could 
assume  any  form  he  chose.  He  could  multiply  himself  many  hun- 
dred times ;  or,  produce  the  appearance  of  many  hundred  of  Bood- 
hoosi,  in  every  respect  like  himself,  with  rays  of  tight  issuing  from 
etcry  pore  of  their  skin,  difibrently  occupied, — some  standing, 
some  sitting,  and  some  preaching*  He  could  go  any  distance  in 
an  instant,  even  as  fiist  as  thougbt,-«throagh  the  air,  under  water, 
or  under  the  earth.  When  he  preached,  his  face  appeared  to  all 
his  audience,  though  Surroqnding  him  in  a  circle ;  people  of  all 
languages  understood  h!m>**and  all,  however  distant,  heard  him 
distinctly,  excepting  those  who  were  too  deep  in  vice  to  be  re-' 
foraied,  and  who  were  as  the  deaf,  mid,  though  dose  to  him, 
heard  nothing.  A  learned  man  who  followed  him  every  where 
during  six  months'  to  ascertain  if  he  were  the  true  Boodhoo,' 
never  sanr  |be  impression  of  his  foot,  not  even  a  flower  bent  on 
wliich  he  irodi  or  n  endiion  pressed  on  whrdi  he  sat.  His  good 
quttlittes  ecjfualMI  his  extmordinar^  powerSt  W^  Kre  said  tb  nave 
been  bodndiess  am)  to  balHe  descfiptioii. 

**  Ito' expired  in  the  eighty* fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
licen  Boodhuo  forty-$ve  years-,  and  accomplished  the  reformation 
pfa  great  portion  of  the  w^rld  and  its  conversion  to  his  reKgiofK' 
On  im  death-bed,  he  called  the'  god  Sacrtra  to  him,  and  bid  him 
watdi  over  and  |)rotect  his  religion,  during  %he  space  of  five  thou- 
sand yearsy  when  his  elements  would  re.assemMe  and  arrange 
themselves  in  hfe  image,  under  the  very  Batree  which  shaded 
him  when  he  became  Boodhoo,  and  having  performed  many  mira* 
^les,  be  dissipated  fur  ever.  Sacrea  accepted  the  trust  confided  in 
him,  and  delegated  it  to  Vi^nu  and  tlie  other  gods  who  guard  the 

]^odboQ  is  s%id  ao«r  to  rcwid^  in  Kimii.  Whalthhi 
placo  is,  or  where,  ia  a  mystery  about  vrlifch  the  ptiesCs  of 
4kK>dli^  are  averse  to  tdk;.  observing^,  that  if  men  kaevs 
what  it  was,  they  would  net  like  it«  but  prefer  iroridly  ihtngv^ 
as  llies  do  bad  smells.  Thev  have  no  concealment,  however, 
with  respect  either  to  the  nature  or  the  geography  of  the 
pt^ces  appointed  for  the  wicked.    Of  tbcso  ttiere  are  qiglit 


principal  od«,  of  -i,ui.  ,l  ^^^-  909- 

wnh  a  very  aconL.    j     *•"  "a*ea  are  iriven    - 

descend  tHhiT* '^''"*'e  merely  iruSkf.„»K      .*'*««*  o^  »'««> 

•f  punishment  wft/"'  ^'^''  «••««  «n,    fore  ^^  '*?  ^^y*'  ^'•^ 
•nd  the  v^^VT^^  murder,  the  ivret/K  ;.      **  *  Particular  kind 

to  seize  them    oST^  ®*^  ^^*^  value  in  an  JT  *^""^»  *^*«  dinner 

•»d  tfie^X^.''^' "« «pp«ciS  o^i?!.^'* '  '*•;!•«  »  ««"♦ 

««3S?*"*«»-  They  Sl^K*^".f  "**•««»«»  t^«"~- 
«,BlSJ&?^"  ®^  ««tI&,i»J?:  P"'.''?  X^hicb  are keialitened  br. 
fc'widvaad't 

fomtdahte^ 

«tt»i«ttnwire 
J^— mere  • 

Tlie  death     f  w  ^"^^  torroewow."     P.  «oa 

O'nst    TheS^SB«TT**r."^  about  500  ,yevs  before 
scawa.  to  i^t„2j"«^  Voluminona,    but  often   are  so  ob. 


TJ^  « the  fona  of  c^feirl!^'''**?"  «»  •»«*«  lite  ^. 

^•ttaaftte  land.  Th«  iwJt^r  .    *®*^  •>»*  «««*•  of  the  most 
2^*ttowi,«,  ^^  JJI*  wcked  are  aiicon,»««,ly  fitt  and  flcdiy 

•^^^  •«»  na  chana,  fTS^^^  natural  dKletone,  with  Uttki 

Tlie  death     f  w  ^"^^  torroewow."     P.  «oa 

S'-galese.  »  ^ied  tT^^'  ?'*''»   '"   *bc  g^eat  «ri  of  tl.e 
Chmt    The  Writing  7J  *.''•**.°^  ^^  **»««»  500  ,yevs  before. 
coi.ta.ned  are  ex^Jv^^'^^-  ^"^    «>«*^'»  "^  religion  are 

foaad  except  in  SJL^**"*****'®-      '*'«»*>  »«  "w«»y  *»  »>« 
«>mpJete  etirte,  and  .iJ****?  '^'^^  ««»  to  be  met  with  in  a 
^**''^*  »  <»i»tinB«d  tTl!!*.  ®'*"*^'   *««*ee«.  the   worahip  of 
prescribed  in  thew^  ft„**^ ''fI>t«P   oocording  to   the  forifts' 
•hrte  of  thfs  rtsHgio'    "°/l"""»o'-  ff'ves  a  long  accoant  of  the  • 
««*  'fe  were  sunri^*  * /^  present    exists  in    the   idrfncl ; 

r  *w  round  how    regTiIarly  organized  au 
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estmblidmont  it  posseases.  At  Kandy  there  are  tw»  large 
colleges^  to  Oiie  or  other  of  which  all  the  priests  in  the  ialaml 
belong.  The  nomber  of  the^^e  is  large ;  our  author  conjee* 
tores  abont  4000;  they  are  systematically  educated  and  re- 
gularly ordained,  alter  undMgomg  a  long  noviciate^  and 
passing  through  a  suitable  examination.  Every  priest  pos- 
sesses, or  is  attaehed  to  a  partieular  temple ;  and  the  num- 
ber attached  to  any  single  one,  Turies  from  one  to  thirty,  who 
are  aH  supported  cither  by  alms,  or  by  the  produce  of  the 
'lands  belonging  to  the  fraternity.  This  part  of  the  voiume 
l>eTore  us  is  full  of  particulars  that  are  curious  and  valuable^ 
but  we  can  only  ext^apt  here  and  there  a  passage  as  speci- 
nieus  of  thp  whole*    .' 

'    ^^  'Vhe  datidi  of  pfiestt,  1)0th  private  and  public,  are  peculiar. 

'They  are  all  ^eqciirca  to  observe  the  Triwededooscharitie  and  the 

f  ratlpflCti.    'i  he  first  are  proliibitory  commandments,  forbidding, 

;t.  killiY^  animals;  2* stealing;  S.  committing  adultery;  4, lying; 

'5.'  dtdnK^hhess ;  6.  eating  at  night ;  7»  resting  on  high  beds ; 

8.  amusement0»  as  singing,  dancing, '  &c. ;  9.  accepting  gold  or 

.^Iver ;  and  10.  weariag  flowers  and  usuig  perfooies^^^The  :Pni« 

|tipatti.  order  tbem  to  shoir»  I.  He  same. attention  to  the  relioa  and 

imj^^s  of^  Bopdhop  that  were  paid  to  Boodhoo  himself  whilst 

^liVe;    2!   to  respect  religious  books;  and,  3,  to  respect  elder 

^pHesU  lik^  tlicir  own  parents.    Ihree  times  every  day  worsh^ 

and  respect  should  be  paid  by  priests  to  Boodhoo,  to  religious 

books,  ittd'  to  senior  priests.    The  worship  of  Boodhoo,  ^  l^ts 

TelTesand^iihager, 'should  be  observed  at  id>eot  sunrise,  and  suntet, 

abdatiieofi.    it  insists  in  presenting  flowers  betisre  bts^shKH^y 

te'inptetlsg  osftaln<'tin9eir8,  in  making  a  csrlam  aiMSba-'^M' 

fsrissttHtionii,  itadxinioMsndag  a  variety  of  foMns^nriifell  iti4MM 

Am  tedious  Jio^deAccibe»  'BnA'UOt  .very  essy  ^tOdcsmptthMi.   i^^snaa 

,OP0ai  pssssQi-  ior  iihe  'Ssnstim  df  die*  (lrincip«l«tempia  m  KsaAf, 

idariBJ^tbeiWh0le^.eafemof^  of  4he  enreniog  sersise;  wtafc'irirasr 

str4¥i0ly  i^inied^'ise^of^tho  ceremonialof  .h^  Qiass  ofllisAo- 

i^lSA^thpiiccbiicclv;, incense  bfeiagburn^  plumed,  wa^ss  ic^as- 

tered  ,  about,  &c^  &c»     Tha  worship  paid  to  religious  books  .cqo* 

sists  in  otFerihg  flowers  before  them.    So  scrupoious  are  thev  in 

their  respect  to  books,  that  they  will  not  touch  thta  t3l  they  have 

made  their  obeisance,  as  to  a  superior;  norsitdown^  unless  the 

books  present  are  placed,  as  a  mark  of  d&tinctioti,  bit  a  Aeit  or 

table  above' them.    I^he  wolrship  thst  priests  bay  to  &dr  ssttlots, 

eonSflttS  in  prMtrs^ns;  on  their  kneSs,  generatl^,  NiHth  t&etr  itesis 

^^Kfi^ke^  end'  the  heid  li#Wed  to  tlie  earth,  thqr'beg  *a  blesSfang^ 

which  is  bestowed  by  the  elder  priest  stoopla|^4ilrwatidf  widi  his 

hands  closed. 

**  Ob  each  of  the  four  holydays  (poboya)  that  oecmr  in  every 
hmac  moAlbt  the  prietfis  should  preach  to  the  pepf^a  assemUed  at 
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tli«  temple,  tncukatinglMdnsof  monftliQr  «n4  th^'^c/tf^  6f' re. 
ligion.  The  dtcf  should  be  kept  like  oiir  uMiftth,  and  devoted  to  re-^ 
yj^on  and  rest  fmm  laboar ;  but  it  is  tet  :-^indeed,  §6  liuletaUen* 
tion  is  i>aid  by  the  people  to  a  pohoya^  that'  unlesBiojie  were  toki 
of  it,  one  would  oot  suppose  tbtl  diey  wok  ab^uanted  even  ivid^ 
the  term,  i  ... 

"Every  fifteentl^  day,  th^  priest  of  ^ob  .teiDple  s^oold  ..assftni- 
Ue  in  their  poe^,  and  hear  the  ruleSr  for  the^  direction  q(  tfxw 
conduct  read.  Before  the  lecturer  cpn]«ience%<  the.  chief  priest 
proclaims, — '  If  any  one  be  present,  whose  sins  will  not  p^rifMt 
him  to  sit  whilst  our  doctrines  are  repeatedf  let  him .  depart*' 
Should  an  individual  he  guilty  of  a  slight  ofllbnce  merely  j[ana  (h^ 
r^ekon  a  million  of  this  description)  he  in&y.cohfesis  it  fmmedi* 
ately,  and  having  been  admonished,  is  at  liberty  to  remain  dn'd 
sit  down;  but,  if  the  offence  be  of  :thefirst.in^iiitude, — if  he  l)e 
guilty  of  hypocrisy,  or  stealing,  or .  fornication.,  or  murder,r-)^ 
must  quit  the  assembly,  and  afler  trial  be  expelled  the  priesthood 
find  punished.  Once,  annually,  the  priests  in  general  of  each  col- 
lege should  be  assembled  by  the  chief  priest,  to  be  exaraiqed  aod 
ekhorted.**    P.  222. 

Tbe  rank  of  a  priest,  next  to  that  of  ^oodha,  is  qbnsid&red 
as  the  most  exalted  in  the  universe ;  eveii  superlot  id  that 
iof  the  gods.  In  consequence  they  never  worshi^i.  tljese,  wha 
appear  to  be  merely  a  sort  of  demons,  but  wlieti,  tl^ey  preach 
invite  them  to  be  of  the  audience.  During  the  thre^  moutba 
of  ^e  rainy  season  they  are  not  allowed  to^Jj^  abs/ent  fi;qio 
jlielr  abodes  more  than  six  dayi^;  and  the.r^s^^n  is.^hajffM^ 
t^^fiatia;  begause  it  is  considered  inde<>9irw».. in .^;. priest. i(i> 
t|^  ae9»  walkiag  uader  a  load  of  wet  garments^  >  At.lb^  end 
iflf(lhia  fMHMi  die  people  are  asaemblad  fvom^all  tiwtoomUty 
-ivMiiid,  Mid  ft  great -preaching  cofBmences^  >.Niglili  ia>'tli^ 
titoe Usually' chosen*  Twopu^ils' am preoarad wtber po«oti 
flfa  tewpte,  from  which  the  people  are  adm^essed'  by  b  pHest 
iflT  e«di ;  one  of  them  readmg  texti»  from  thMr  i^atlred  b&oVi, 
afiid  the  other  expounding  them  and  exhorting  tlie  people, 
Tiinch  in  the  same  manner  as  was  foriberly  practised,  ana  we 
believe  still  is,  in  the  Jewish  synagogues/ 

The  character  which  oar  author,  gives  of  tbeae  nieb,.  is 
.v^y  favourably.  Their  manners  are  moifehsiv^,  apd  iljpir 
morals  pnw.;  and  the  dpctJ^ines  which  t^ey  preacl^,^,  for  tjie 
most  part,  .extremely  unexiceptiopable.  ,D^*  Davy  telU  ,^s,, 
that  in  tbeir  exJb9rtat4ons  to  the  peopie#.tbey  d^elL  ^iprcely 
at  all  ippon  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  but  almost  bIIo- 
gether  upon  the  moral  duties ;  respeoting  whicb>  their  ao- 
.lions  seem  to  be  free  from  any  considerable  mistakes.  In 
the  ibUawing  ,iu>coant  of  the  worship  of  the  people,  there  m 
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DO  greater  mixture  of  error  and  idolatry,  dian  may  often,* we 
feart  be  ceMured  in  the  adoration  which  the  Ronian  Calho* 
lies  pay  to  tlieir  saints.  Boodha,  for  any  tiling  we  know, 
may  have  been  as  wise  and  as  good  a  man  as  St.  Thomas  k 
Becket,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  the  mark  of  his 
foot  is  supposed  to  renftain,  as  acceptable  to  the  Deity^  as  to 
Che  shrine  where  the  bones  of  the  hitter  were  interred. 

*<  The  people  combine  tbeit  worship  with  offerings^  which  they 
may  make  any  day  they  clwo^i  at  morning  or  evening  service. 
Their  offerings  coi^t  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  which  are  de* 
iivered  to  the  oSciatinc  priest,  and  by  him  arranged  before  tlie 
image  (  whilst  the  people  kneel,  tind  either  womliip  insilence,  or. 
Which  ts  considered  more  devout,  say  or  re|>eat  after  the  priest, 
tlip  Tisarana  and  the  Panchaseel^,  thus, — '*  1  worslup  Boodhoe, 
and  acknowietlge  him  to  be  all-wise/'  &c '' — **  I  do  not  deprive 
any  animal  of  iit^.^* — **  I  do  not  steal,"  &c.  Women  as  well  as 
men  may  visit  the  temples  for  religious  purposes ;  and  indeed,  as 
ia  moBt  countries  where  there  i^  no  restraint  or  prohibition,  the 
Singalcse  women  are  to  be  seen  at  devotion  more  frequently  than 
the  men. 

^  iksides  the  preceding  rules,  there  are  some  others  of  a  moral 
nature,  that  the  people  are  expected  to  follow ;  such  liir  instaAce,' 
as  direct  giving  alms;  meditating  on  the  uncertainty  oThiiman 
a&irs ;  living  in  a  manner  profitable  to  one's  self  and  oUiera ;  loving; 
olliers  as  one's  self,  &c.  &c^**    P.  226. 

Our  author  concludes  his  account  of  the  worship  and  wor« 
shippers  of  Boodha  with  the  following  just  and  suitable  re* 
flections. 

**  It  is- certainly  highly  creditable  to  tlie  Boodliwcal  religion, 
that  iui  morality  is  so  gopd  and  uncantaoiinaled  with  vi<;e  and 
Itceatiousncss.  .  Considering  its  moral  system  only,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted tliat  il  is  not  more  strictly  attended  to  and  followed.  PriesU 
are  frequently  heard  complainlnff  on  tliis  head;  but  instead  of 
exerting  thcutsclves  to  remedy  it,  they  more  easily  satisfy  them, 
selves  with  accounting  for  it,  and,  on  tlie  sad  principle  of  abso. 
lute  fate  and  nece^ity,-.— tlie  world,  according  to  tficm,  being 
notv  in  its  decline,  yearly  becoming  more  degenerate,  vice  and' 
misery  gaining  strength,  and  virtue  and  happiness  dwindling  away. 
Another  source  of  regret  is,  that  such  a  system  oi  morality  should 
be  associated  with  sach  a  monstrous  system  of  religion,— a  com* 
pound  iif  the  coldest  materialism,  and  the  grossest  superstition, 
ofering  nothing  consolatory,  or  intellectual,  or  dignifying,  or  nu  • 
iionaL"    P.  227* 

Wc  have  no  doubt,  but  that  tho  ahovc  account  of  the 
worshippers  uf  Boodha  in  Cejion,  thou,i;h  probably  lie j  from 
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any  violent  misrepresentation,  is  nevertheless  a  very  flatter- 
ing accoant,  and  that  some  things  are  kept  back,  or  omitted, 
which  if  pressed  into  view  would  perhaps  materially  alter  the 
colouring  of  the  picture.  One  thing  however,  at  all  events  ia 
plain;  that  of  all  the  forms  of  heathenism,  that  of  Boodha  offers 
the  fewest  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  Christianity ;  and 
we  look  forward  with  sanguine  expectation  to  the  time  whem 
the  religion  of  Christ  shall  supersede  it,  not  merely  in  Cey-i 
Ion,  bat  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Bast.  The  theory  of  the 
Boodha  morality  seems  to  be  as  free  from  corruption  as  that 
of  an  unenlightened  people  oan  reasonably  be  supposed ;  and  as 
to  its  creed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  its 
followers  with  knowledge,  and  the  absurdity  and  glaring 
impassibility  of  its  tenets  will  soon  operate  their  own  re- 
futatiour  Nor  are  there  to  this  the  sanve  obstacles  as  is  pre** 
sented  by  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos  ;  because  the  distinc* 
tions  of  caste  are  very  slight,  comparatively  speaking,  among 
the  Boodhists,  even  in  Ceylon,  where  they  still  prevail^ 
and  in  Ava  and  Sian,  and  other  parts  of  continental  India, 
they  do  not  *o  much  as  exists  In  all  these  countries,  more-» 
over,  the,  people  are  as  generally  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing  as  they  are  in  England ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  sup- 
ply them  with  books  in  their  own  language,  introducing  a 
Knowledge  of  geography,  and  of  the  most  elementary  facts 
in  astronomy,  and  other  popular  branches  of  information, 
and  the  folUes  to  which  they  are  now  addicted,  will  be  as 
dirfictly,  and  much  more  certainly  exposed  and  cured,  than 
tJiay  would  probably  be  by  any  arguments  deduced  fromthe 
traths  and  evidences  of  Christianity :  with  this  difference^ 
that  all  arguments  drawn  from  this  last  quarter,  assume  at 
ooce  the  form  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  their  prejudices  ; 
whereas  by  the  other  method,  the  effect  is  produced  silently 
and  without  allowing  the  mind  an  opportunity  of  putting  it* 
self  upon  its  defence.  Only  let  us  educate  our  Indian  sub** 
jects  in  useful  knowledge,  establish  elementary  schools  for 
the  poorer  classes,  and  seminaries  of  a  higher  descriptloa 
for  the  rich  ;  make  them  acquainted  with  European  arts, 
and  initiate  them  in  the  simplest  and  most  easy  sciences:  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  out  missionaries  to  teach 
tbem  the  errors  and  abominations  of  heathenism.  This  they 
will  find  out  of  themselves,  much  more  quickly  than  by  any 
arguments,  or  any  expostulations  of  ours ;  and  when  once 
tkey  have  made  the  discovery  that  Hindooism  and  Boodhism, 
are  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  things,  a  mere  tissue  of 
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fables,  then  will  be  the  tiitfe  for  the  reapers  to  go  forth  to  fb<? 
harvest. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  advisable  that  we  should  in  the  mean 
^hile  suspend  all  efibrfs,  of  a  more  direct  nature  to  convert 
our  idolatrous  brethren;  but  we  must  only  hope  for  insulated 
and  single  instsuices  of  stiecess ;  if  we  hope  for  more,  or  aim 
at  more  nntil  the  proper  season  arrives,  it  may  be  feared,  that 
(Mir  well  meant  labours  will  only  retard  instead  of  furthering, 
the  great  object  which  the  nation  tmght  to  keep  steadily  in 
view.     And  on  tfak  account  it  is  that  the  appointment  of 
missionaries  to  our  settlements  in  the  East/  more  particu- 
larly, is  a  matter  of  comiderable  delicacy,  and  one  in  whii;k; 
indiscreet  zeub  may  be  so  mischievoas.      Jf  we  proceed 
cautiously;  above  all,  if  we  have  patience,  and  can  restrain 
our  eagerness  to  do  good-,   by  tbe  9ober  calculations  of  hu- 
man probability,  another  generation  need  hardly  pass  over 
our  heads,  before  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  zeal  and  ardour 
that  we  can. enlist,  in  tbe  blessed  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  will  fkid  a  fall  and  rich  field  for  its 
exertion.    But  the  preset  is  not  even  swd  time ;  it  is  the' 
time  for  preparing  the  groand  and  rooting  ont  the  noxious 
weeds  hy  which  it  is  overgrown.      Until  this  has  been  ef- 
fected, all  our  labours  to  introduce  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity  into  their  nrinds  will  inlnttibly  be  thrown  away* 

The  absurdities  of  alt  the  religions  whiefa  prelrail  in  the' 
East,  are  as^  contrary  to  the  trtitbs  of  natural  philosophy- as* 
to  the  great  troths  of  the  Gospel }  bat  in  one  case  thoy  stand 
opposed  to  demonstration',  and  to  the  evidence  of  sense>  in* 
the  other  to  facta,  the  tfuth  of  which  depends  allogeth^lr 
Upon  history.  Now  with  respect  to-  the  shape  of  the  earth,- 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  grdit  physical  laws  by 
which  the  universe  is  governed,  these  may  easily  bo  explained,- 
and  cannot  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  made  to  anderstand^ 
the  proofs  on  which  they  depend  ;*  bnt  the  minda  of  tha'  hea- 
then mnst  have  had  along  preparation  inieMiiing,'before  they 
.  can  be  made  to  understand  the  proofe  on  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  rests ;  and  after  they  are  made  to  ua4erstattd 
them,  a  difficalty  will  still  remain,  to  show  th^m^  that  the  his*- 
tory  oa  which  their  religious  belief  dependa,  is  false.  The* 
Hindoos  for  the  most  part  do  not  dispute  die  troth  of 
the  Gospel ;  all  that  they  contend  for  is,  that  the  religion 
of  Brahma  is  trae  also ;  and  antil  we  can  conriaea  them  that 
it  is  a  monstrous  fable,  the  labour  of  converting  them  is  like 
walking  in  a  wheel ;  Irhere  a  person  may  rabve  for  ever  with- 
out advancing  a  single  step,  and  where  the  obi»tacle  that  op- 
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poscsi  oiir  progreM  is  the  want  of  resistance.  The  difficnlty 
then  we  repeat,  in  the  work  of  i^onverting  the  Hindoos,  in 
the  |>reftent  state  of  their  minds,  is  to  open  tlieir  eyes  to  the 
absurdities  of  their  belief;  but  this  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
never  be  effected  by  merely  contradiotiBg  the  Vedahs  by 
the  Grospel.  Speaking  logically,  Hindooism  and  Boodhism 
are  not  false  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of 
Christianity;  for  they  were  just  as  false  before  Christianity 
was  preached  as  they  bafve  been  since ;  but  tlioy  are  false 
because  tbey  are  contrary  io  the  aatore  of  tilings;  and  there- 
fore if  we  wish  to  convert  our  Indian  sobj^cts  from  tlielr  er- 
vors,  we  must-  begin  by  teaQhiog  them  the  nature  of  things^ 
«o  far  as  they  are  capable  of  apprehending  them ;  a|id  whett 
we  bave'convniced  them  of  their  errors^  on  principles  which 
they  themselves  wUI  have  learned  to  adniiti  tJien  will  be  the 
time  to  iBstU;  into  their  minds  those  peculiar  priuciples  upoii 
which  tliey  are  to  hope  as  Christians. 

This  is  the  course  which  St.  Paul  himself  adopted  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  When  the  great  apostle  was  addressing 
himself  to  Pagans,  as  at  Lystra^  for  example,  he  did  not  ad- 
dress his  hearers  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  of  which  they  had 
never  heard ;  nor  announce  to  them  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel,  which  it  was  not  likely  they  should  be  able  to 
twderstadd ;  but  he  confined  himself  to  the  great  truths  wf 
tiataral  religion,  telling  them  to  ''  turn  from  their  vanities 
tiBto  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sfd 
and  aU  things  that  are  therein ;"  and  quotiag  with  tlie  same 
view»  to  the  Athenians  before  Areopagus,  not  the  Bible, 
hM  one  of  their  own  poets :  lor  St.  Paul  was  too  wise  a 
•toaa  to  address  a  people  immersed  in  idolatry,  in  the  same 
manner  9»M  be  were  speaking  to  Jews;  well  knowing 
that  until  they  had  first  turned  from  their  vanities,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  speak  to  them  of  Christ,  even  though,  a$ 
in  the  instance  of  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  he  had  just  performed 
a  miracl;<  before  their  eyes. 

Our  article  has  extended  to  a  length  so  much  beyond  what 
•We  intended,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  some 
extracts  which  we  had  proposed  to  make  from  that  part 
<of  the  volume  in  which  [)r.  Davy  de^ibes  the  form  of 
-government  which  prevailed  in  Kandy  previously  to  our 
taking  possession  of  the  kingdom,  a  great  many  parts  of 
Whieh  are  still  retained  under  our  administration  of  it.  One 
df  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  woi-k  is  the  account, 
brief  as  it  is,  of  the. circumstances  thi^  led  to  our  dethroning 
the  late  king,  and  of  the  rebellion,  whioh  in  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  broke   out  among  the  Singalese^  with  a 
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view  to  regain,  their  independence.  To  these  parts  of  the 
book  we  can  only  refer  the  reader;  bat  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  description  of  the  ravages  and  depopaiation  of 
whole  districtst  by  which  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
was  efiected,  without  suspecting  our  colonial  government 
in  the  island^  either  of  some  very  gross  mismanagement, 
or  of  some  very  unnecessary  severity.  This  is  a  subject 
which  we  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon ;  but  we  could 
wish  either  that  our  author  had  told  us  more  or  told  us  less ; 
as  it  is>  his  book  certainly  is  calculated  to  leave  some  veiy 
unfavourable  impressions  upon  the  mind.  But  we  must  now 
take  leave  of  Dr.  Davy»  trusting  that  the  extracts  which  we 
have  made  from  his  work,  and  the  impartial  commendation 
which  we  have  bestowed  upon  it,  combined  with  the  in* 
trinsic  interest  of  the  information  which  he  has  to  commu- 
nicate, will  sufficiently  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 


Art.  IV^  Travels  of  Come  the  Tlnrd,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  t  through  Enaland^  during  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  fl^eOj.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
Manuscript  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  Illustrated 
with  a  Portrait  of  his  Highness,  and  tnirtu'-nine  Views 
of  the  Metropolis,  Cities^  Towns,  and  Noblemen's  and 
uentlemen's  Seats,  as  delineated  at  that  Period  by  Artists 
in  the  Suite  of  Cosmo*    4to.  512  pp.  Mawman*  1821* 

In  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  are  preserved  two 
large  folio  volumes  in  MS.  containing  the  travels  of  the 
Graud  Duke  Cosmo  III,  while  Hereditary  Prince^  of  Tus- 
cany. The  narrator  was  Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  one  of 
tho  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  bis  time  and  country, 
who  afterwards  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Academia 
del  Cimento,  the  earliest  of  those  similar  institutions  which 
have  since  been  established  so  largely  throughout  Europe. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  friends  and  correspondents 
of  Magalotti  may  be  numbered  the  great  Lord  Somers  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said  to  have  termed 
him  //  Magazino  del  iuon  gusto.  The  part  of  his  work  now 
selected  for  translation  relates  solely  to  England ;  and  if  it 
does  not  abound  with  any  very  striking  incidentj  it  is  at  least 
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remarkable  for  good  sense,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of  in- 
formation. 

(t  may  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
illostrioua  traveller  htmself,  who  (since  the  memory  of  Grand 
Dukes  is  not  particnlarly  durable)  probably  is  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  our  readers.  We  shall  borrow  our  notice 
as  much  as  we  can  from  the  Memoir  contained  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  volume.  Cosmo  the  Third  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  Angu8t9Nl642y  and  having  been  educated  nnd&r 
the  care  of  his  mother,  Vittoria  of  Urbino,  a  proud,  sus« 
picious,  weak  and  bigoted  princess,  grew  up  with   a  dis« 

Eosition  which  is  described,  in  somewhat  strong  colours,  to 
ave  been  alienated  from  all  occupations  of  gcnins,  inimical 
to  poetry  and  music,  averse  from  the  natural  vivacity  of 
youth,  and  finding  no  pleasure  bat  in  the  conversation  of 
priests  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  A 
bnsband  with  this  temperament  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  any  young  wife ;  and  it  did  not  need  the  com- 
pulsory sacrifice  of  a  previous  attachment  to  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  princes  of  his  time  to  render  Margaret  Louisa 
of  Orleans  unhappy.  Charles  the  fifth  Duke  of  Lorrain^ 
had  inspired  this  princess  with  an  unfortunate  passion; 
which  manifested  itself  occasionally  ii^  modes  rather  uncom- 
fortable to  hei*  liege  lord.  On  the'second  night  of  her  mar^ 
riage,  partly  by  endearments  9.nd  partly  by  threats,  she  en- 
deavoured to  win  from  Cosmo  a  donation  of  the  crown  jew-? 
els,  at  that  time  the  richest  in  the  world.  Failing  in  (^er 
purpose,  she  sIqU  a  considerable  portion,  and  bestowed  theoi 
on  her  French  attendants  whom  she  aided  ip  escape  with 
^he  booty.  After  mo;:e  than  a  year  of  sjtorms  and  recon- 
ciliations, '*' i^llum,  pax  rwrsum!^  which  produced  any  thing 
^ut  a  revival  of  love,  die  was  detected  in  forming  an  intrigue 
%fkiL  projecting  an  elopement  with  a  French  barber:  and 
soon  after,  in  planning  another  escape  with  a  band  of  gyp.- 
sies.  In  order  to  wean  Cosmo  from  the  infatuated  attach* 
ment  whicb  in  spite  of  these  disgraceful  a^ts  he  entertained 
^r  bis  wife,  his  father,  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  pro,-r 
posed  a  tour  of  some  length ;  and  in  1669,  after  traversing 
Spain  and  Portugal,  his  Highness  landed  in  England.  A 
faithful  translation  of  the  journal  kept  during  this  latter  part 
of  his  tour  is  given  in  the  present  volume. 

In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  to  the  Ducat  throne 
by  the  death  of  bis  father;  and  llbrgaret,  by  a  series  of 
artifices,  witbdrew'herself  from'his  dominions,  and  obtained 
a  formal  separation,  on  condition  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  ber  days  in  reiigiocis  retirement  at  the  Convent  of  M^ 
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martre  near  Paris.     Here  she  appears  to  baye  porsacd  ii 
life  of*  the  lowest  and  must  nubridled  debauchery  ;  admitling 
c'ofiriers  and  stable-boys  to  her  favors,  and  scattering  un- 
founded slanders  against  her  injured  husband.    The  Abbess 
of  tiie  Convent  remonstrated  in  vain  at  the  hourly  breaches 
of  discipline  which  polluted  h^r  establishment;   and  was 
even  heard  to  avow  "  that  she  could  tolerate  more  readily 
the  presence  of  the  Devil  himself,  thsin  that  of  such  a  rebel- 
lious and  turbulent  spirit."     On  some  attempt  to  enforce 
greater  regularity,  Margaret  was  driven  to  desperation ;  and 
in  the  end  set  nre  to  t^e  Convent  in  order  to  effect  her 
escape  from  it.     A  groom,  whom  she  had  promoted  to  the 
office  of  i^hf^mbqrlain,   now  enjoye^l  her  confidence;    and 
Cosmo  felt  apprehensions  that  hi^  life  as  well  as  his  honour 
might  be  the  victims  of  her  ungovernable  fury.    But  the 
fascination  which  she  knew  well  how  to  practise  when  her 
interests  were  concerned*  gained  her  a  pQwerFul  advocate  in 
Louis  XI V,  who  compelled  tb^  Grand  fiuke  to  enlarge  her 
allowance  and  defray  her  debts.    A  drummer  soon  took  th<i 
yacanl  place  of  the  gr<>om  ;  and  it  ia  about  this  period  that 
she  expresses  herself  in  the  following  pious  terou  to  hef 
Lusband. 

**  V  remain  here  with  my  holy  sisters,  and  what  leisure  I  have 
I  spend  in  acts  of  piety»  and  in  attendance  upon  the  sick,  havii^ 
never  relinquished  my  original  design  of  devoting  myself  to  their 
seryke ;  not  in  an  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  a  place  where  I  have  friends  or  relations, 
but  a'  hundred  leagues  from  it,  in  a  place  where  I  am  seen  and 
known  by  no  one,  frhere  I  shall  have  nothing  el3e  to  engage  me, 
but  to  think  of  God  and  the  saivation  of  my  soul,  'fbere  i$  no 
danger  that  I  should  abandon  this  reeelution  ;  I  am  tired  of  the 
world  with  which  1  am  too  well  acquainted.  I  therefore  pray  jo«i» 
fiot  for  the  love  of  me,  but  of  that  God  whom  we  all  ador^,  that 
you  will  CQOtributje  to  the  saving  of  my  souL  This  favour  I  ex- 
pect from  your  good  heart,  apd  from  your  generosity,  that  yon 
will  not  refuse  a  request  so  just»  and  which  will  give  you.  so  much 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  God»  and  will.afford'ine  the  means  of  being 
happy  here  and  hereafier.-'    P.  60^ 

■ 

She  finished  her  extraordinary  career  in  1721,  akid  was 
followed  by  CoSmo  himself  scarcely  two  years  afterwards. 
His  life  had  been  enibittered,  in  addition  to  his  wife's  infi- 
-^cUties,  by  the  ifiilum  of  bis  family,  wbicb  became  ektinct 
in  the  person  of  his  wSk  and  successor  John  Gaston.  The 
glories  uf  the  Medici  were  obscured  by  ihe  two  last  princes 
of  their  race ;  and  the  .reign  of  Cosmo  111  has  been  pro- 
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lioauced  thd  most  ui\jast  and  disastrous  which  Tascany  ever 
knew. 

No  tracm,  however,  of  Cosmo's  stern  and  melancholy  cha- 
racter appear  in  the  volume  before  as.  The  minuteness  with 
which  the  punctilios  of  strictest  etiquette  are  regarded,  may 
sometimes  call  forth  a  smile ;  but,  unless  this  Prince  is  much 
indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  his  journalist,  from  these  docu- 
ments only  wd  should  pronounce  him  to  be  a  person  of  an 
intelligent,  active,  and  inquiring  mind. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1661),  the  captain  of  the  vessd 
which  conveyed  his  Highness  from  Portugal,  after  diligent 
observations,  computed  himself  to  be  mid- way  in  St.  George's 
channel,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn  from  a  ship 
whipli  he  bearded,  that  he  was  only  betwixt  England  and 
Ireland.  The  mistake,  honestly  enough,  is  attributed  nei- 
ther to  bad  weather  nor  contrary  winds;  but  to  causes 
which,  no  doubt,  were  more  blameable,  the  uncertainty  of 
soundings,  the  irregularity  of  the  time-piece,  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  steersman,  and  the  superabundant  ^eal  of  the 
captain,  who  perpetually  interfered  with  the  pilot's  duties. 
We  notice  these  pircumstances  obiter,  as  affording  insight 
to  the  state  of  navigation  in  those  days.  T^e  first  Bri- 
tish port  at  which  the  Prince  touched  was  Kinsalia,  where, 
among  otlier  information,  ho  learned  that  the  lord  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  w^  worth  upwards  of  «£40,000  sterling  annually. 
We  doubt  if  the  profits  of  this  office  have  maieriaUy  in- 
creased during  the  lapse  of  ISO  years.  On  hjs  disembark- 
ation at  Plymouth,  he  was  received  by  the  civil  aftd  military 
littthorities;  aud  visited  by  Sir  Jonathan  S^Miric,  Who  as  an 
•inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  possessing  an  estate  of  «'  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  in  the  ndghbourhood,  **  is  eottsequ(9titly 
consiaered  the  principal  person  of  the  place."  Proceeding 
to  Exeter,  he  was  again  greeted  by  the  Corporation;  and 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  >tith  the  dignity  oftiie  sword- 
b^rer,  who  always  'Walks  in  boots,"  with  '^  a  red  bat  on 
his  head,  embroidered  with  gold^  which  is  never  t^ken  off, 
excmt  to  the  King  himself,  because  it  was  t^e  cap  of  Henry 
VIII,  who  in  passing  through  Exeter,  inade  a  present  of  it 
for  this  particular  service.*'  At  Ilinton  St,  George,  a  seat 
of  Lord  Paulet's,  his  attrition  was  Excited  by  ai).  hprticultural 
instrument  i^hich  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  modern  gar- 
deners ;  it  was  ^*  a  sione  pylind^r,  through  the  axis  of  which 
a  lever  of  iron  is  passed,  whose  ends  being  brought  forward, 
and  united  togetjber  in  form  of  a  triangle,  serve  to  move  it 
backwards  or  forwards :"  the  use  of  this  siugular  machirie  we 
f^eed  scarcely  say  is  to  (teep  gravel  walks  **  perfectly  level.-' 
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The  magistrates  of  Dorchester  complimented  bis  Highness 
on  his  entrance ;  bat  their  costume  betrayed  their  inferiority 
to  those  of  Exeter.  They  were  in  black  dresses,  **  this 
being  the  distinction  between  the  cities  and  towns;  the 
former  only  having  the  privilege  of  nsing  red  gowns.'^ 
from  Dorchester  he  was  escorted  "  by  a  great  many  horse 
soldiers  belonffing  to  the  militia  of  the  county  to  secure  kim 
from  robbers*  On  his  arrival  at  Wilton  he  was  samptaoosly 
entertained  by  Lord  Pembroke,  the  visit  of  whose  yoang  un- 
married daughter  be  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  returning : 
**  there  was  prepared  for  his  Highness  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  an  arm*chair  which  he  insisted  upon  the  young  hxdy's 
taking ;  upon  which  the  Earl  instantly  drew  forward  another 
similar  one,  in  which  the  Serene  Prince  sat,  in  the  highest 
place  ;  all  the  rest  sitting  upon  stools.  His  Highness 
obliged  tlie  Earl  to  take  the  place  nearest  to  him  though  in 
bis  own  house."  The  evening's  amusement  consisted  in 
visiting  a  grotto  rough- cast  with  pumice  stone  and  cockle- 
:sheUs,  several  fountains  that  played  in  different  ways,  and  a 
jnaze-park.  His  Highness  slept  at  Salisbury,  and  did  a  very 
good-natured  act  before  he  went  to  bed*  Understanding 
that  many  ladies  of  the  province  were  assembled  at  the 
liouse  of  the  widow  Piatt,  with  the  intenlion  of  coming  to 
see  him  sup,  he  saved  them  this  trouble  by  going  to  visit 
them  himself,  at  the  place  in  which  they  were  congregated. 
There  he  passed  half  an  hour,  standing,  and  conversing 
iamiliarly,  while  two  of  them  sang  very  indifferently. 

The  strict  incognito  which  the  Prince  preserved,  would 
not  permit  him  to  accept  Charles  the  Ilnd's.  offer  of  the  Royal 
palace  of  Somerset  House,  in  which  the  Queen  Mother,  Hen* 
rietta  Maria,  kept  her  const ;  accordingly,  he  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  St*  Alban'sy  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  The  same  reasons  prevented  him  from  re- 
ceiving or  paying  visits  to  the  French,^  Spanish,  and  Vene- 
tian Ambassadors,  whom,  however,  he  undertook  to  meet  in 
a  third  place.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  detained 
at  home  three  days  by  the  dilatoriness  of  his  taylor ;  and  it 
-was  not  until  the  fourth  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  King. 
The  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  other  obvious  Lions 
naturally  engrossed  his  attention  for  the  first  few  days  ;  dur- 
ing which  he  was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
at  that  time  in  its  infancy.  The  curiosities  which  most  im- 
pressed him  in  their  Musoum,  were  such  as  we  imagine 
n'ould  at  present  be  condemned  to  the  garret  of  some  Sidro- 
phel  in  Duck  Lane ;  viz.  on  Ostrich  whose  young  were 
always  born  alive,  a  herb  which  grew  in  the  stomach  of  a 
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Thrash,  and  the  skin  t>f  a  ^oor,  tanned  with  the  beard  and 
hair  white.  At  the  King's  theatre,  he  seems  chiefly  to  have 
remarked  the  freedom  of  manners,  which  permitted  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  sit  indiscriminately,  the  beattty,  lightness, 
find  facility  of  change  in  the  ^ceneiy,  and  the  delightful  sym* 
phonies  before  the  commencement  of  the  representation. 
Of  the  comedy  itself,  he  observes,  that  it  was  in  prose, 
with  a  confused  plot  adhering  neither  to  unity  nor  regtilarity, 
"  the  authors  having  in  view,  rather  than  any  thing  else,  to 
describe  accurately  the  passions  of  the  mind,  the  virtues, 
and  the  vices." 

Idctrco  quidam,  Comoedia,  nccne  Po^ma 
Eeset  qucesivcis* 

On  (he  Duke  of  York's  first  visit  to  the  Prince,  His 
Royal  Highness  was  received  by  him  in  person,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  door  of  the  house.  **  In  ascending  Iho 
stairs,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance,  the  most  delicate  respect 
and  politeness  was  observed;''  and  the  number  and  the 
angles  of  inclination  in  their  respective  bows  appear  to  have 
been  as  nicely  counted,  and  carefully  regulated,  as  the  dis- 
charges of  artillery^  with  which  the  Prince  was  saluted  on 
his  disembarkation.  The  same  ceremonies  were  observed 
at  the  Duke's  departure  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  very  ami- 
cable struggle,  the  Prince  stood  at  the  door  till  his  Royal 
Uighness's  carriage  drove  off. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8d  of  April,  the  Prince  conde- 
scended to  see  a  very  tall  woman  ;  but  as  little  is  said  of  her, 
we  are  led  to  imagine,  that  she  was  much  inferior  either  to 
sixteen  feet  Moll,  or  Monument  BH.  A  visit  to  Greenwich 
was  succeeded  by  one  to  Newmarket,  both  in  company  with 
the  King.  Audley  End  appears  to  have  been  the  great  at- 
traction on  the  road  ;  a  mansion,  which  in  spite  of  the  de- 
structive fire  which  consumed  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
still  holds  a  distinguished  place  among  English  Seats  ;  and 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  views  taken  by  the  Prince's 
draftsman,  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  magnificence  by 
any  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom.  Charles  was  so  delighted 
by  it,  that  he  treated  for  its  purchase ;  but  by  a  wise  pre* 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  *'  as  it  (the  money)  was  not 
paid,  the  Earl  [pi  Suflblk)  still  retains  possession.*'  The 
mornings  at  Newmarket  were  spent  in  hare  bunting ;  the 
ailtemoons  in  tennis,  or  the  pursuit  of  dotterel ;  unless  on 
the  racing  days,  when,  at  diree  o'clock,  the  King  and  his 
court,  having  first  stopped  to  see  Lord  Blandford  and  Lord 
Germain  play  at  howls,  repaired  to  the  course.    The  horties 
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are  descitbed  as  being  kept  always  girt,  a  practice  whipk  iq 
our  days,  we  believe,  for  we  are  not  very  learned  in  these 
matters,  is  confined  only  to  tbe  period  of  training ;  and  to 
raise  them  to  their  fall  vigonr,  they  were  fed  on  soaked 
bread  and  fresh  eggs.  On  coming  in  at  t|ie  winning  post, 
a  flourish  of  kettle-drnms  and  trumpets  sainted  the  cpn« 
queror. 

On  the  Friday  of  this  Newmarket  week,  hit  Highness 
was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the  King's  E^il, 
pne  of  the  few  Cat}iolic  forn^,  which  continued,  as  we  are 
told^ "  after  the  Apostacy." 

<<  Wlien  his  infl|e8ty  was  informed  that  all  was  ready,  he  went 
fh>m  his  chamber  into  a  room  adjoining,  where  waft  placed  on  9 
table  a  cushion,  on  which  lay  the  prayer-book,  appointed  by  the 
Anglican  ritual,  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.  ^  soon  as  he  appeared, 
and  at  a.  signal  given  by  him,  tbe  twq  assistant  minbters,  dressed 
in  their  surpliceSf  began  the  prayers  with  a  great  appearance  of 
davetion  ;  his  highness  standing,  while  they  were  read,  in  another 
room ;  from  which,  when  the  service  was  fini^ied,  he  passed  into 
the  roqm  in  wbjch  those  who  were  aQicted  with  the  King's  Evil, 
were  8s^emi}led,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  ceremony,  froni 
|he  aic(e  of  the  dpor  which  led  into  the  room.  A  carpet  was 
spread  upon  tlie  floor,  and  upon  it  was  a  seat,  on  which  the  king 
s^tod  hithseir,  and  certain  invQcations  in  the  English  language, 
talcen' from  the  prayer-book,  having  been  read  by  one  of  the  mi- 
fiisterfet,  his  majesty  began  the  ceremony  of  tquching  the  patieo(« 
jh' the  part  atfected.    lliese  were  conducted  into  the  king's  pre? 

SACe,  one  at  a  time,  and  as  they  kne)t  before  him,  he  tmiched 
lem  MnHh  both  his  bands  s  after  whidi,  witliout  interfering  witli 
|lie  otbetv  who  came  iffter  them,  each  returned  to  his  former  siti|- 
a^pn^  iTkis'  being*  over,  tbe  minister,  kneeling  with  all  the  bye- 
fitandcrs,  the  kiqg  alone  remainiaa  sealed,  repeated  some  other 
bn^era^  after  which,  all  rising,  the  diseased  came  again  in  the 
$a^o  or^4er  as  before,  to  |us  majesty,  who  put  round  their  necka  a 
iubbqp  of  ap  a^re  cplour ;  from  which  was  si|spetuled  a  medallion 
pf  gold,,  stamped  vifh  his  Qwn  image,  in  shape  ^nd  weigh}  re- 
sembling a;i  Hungarian  sequin/*    P.  215. 

16  tl^e  Chariftna  BasHicon  appended  to  the  Adenochoira- 
dtloffia  of  Jbbn  Brown,  may  be  found  some  curious  particu- 
lars^ relative  to  this  gift  of  healing*  His  work  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters,  the  Brst  of  which, ''  sheW^th  whether  there 
ie  any  gift  of  healing  f  a  most  necessary  onderttiking  for  tbe 
s^e  of  the  reoiiiitiin^  nine.  Tagnnltius  would  fain  assort 
the  priority  of  the  Kings  of  France,  Vi  ho  alone,  in  con- 
junction with  tbe  English  monarchs,  possess  this  sanative 
powers  but  the  patriotic^  and  more  profound  Browne,  i^ 
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ptearly  of  opinion,    that  St.  Louis  was  the  first 'stramous 
practitionor  among  our  neighbours;  wbereaSi  according  tq 
Eilredus  Rhivalensis,  Edward  the  Confessor,  addicted  him- 
self to  touching  among  ourselves,  at  least  200   years  before 
the  birth  of  the  Gallic  King.     Casper  Peucerus  acquits  this 
inethoU  of  pure  from  the  charge  of  diabolic^  conjuration ; 
\mi  taxes  it  with  superstition :   and  Browne  here  again  is 
equally  successful  in  rebutting  this  impious  assertion:  for 
admitting  that  its  origination  is  amongst  the  dvdiroieMra  he 
proceeds    to   shew,   that   the    kingdom   of  England  is  the 
(kingdom    of. God;    therefore,    Q.   £.    D.    Charles    II.    as 
the  reigning  monarch,  to  whom  John  Brown  was  Qiirur* 
geon  in  Ordinary,  not  ooly  excelled   all  his  ancestors,    as 
it  was  very  proper,  and  very  natural  he. should   do,   but 
outshone  all  the  world  in  this  curative  faculty.   Ue  restored 
limbs  and  sight  in  the  presence 'of  his  whole  ooort;  and, 
like  Mrs.  Preaiton,  of  Kennington  Cross  (see  the  board  in 
front  of  her  house)  succeeded   best  in  dues  which  the  fa- 
culty pronounced  incurable.     Croniweli  attempted  the  art 
in  vain,  for  he  was  an  usurper;  but  Charles  cured  more 
patients  in  one  year,  than  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
pf  his  three  kingdoms  cured  from  his  restoration  to  his  death, 
llie  principal  persons,  who  doubted  of  this  Royal  gift,  were, 
it  'seems,  no  better  than  **  Atheists,   Sadduc^es,  and   ilt- 
conditioned    Pharisees  :**   but  what  can.  the    opinions    of 
such  "  Antichristian  mushrumps"  avail  against  the  soleufn 
narrative  of  Doctor  John  Nicholas,  Warden  of  Winch^gtpr 
College,  backed  by  the  grave  testimony  of  Mr.  Sfaadraph 
Lyne,  Apothecr.ry  of  the  same  place.    These  seaiid  ai|d 
sober   personages,   verify  the  c«re  of  Robert  Cole,  iiin^ 
keeper^  sometime  of  the  Three  Crowns,  and  afterwwd^  ^of 
the  Katherine  Whed,  whose  disease  was  afoated|  when  h^^ 
himself,  by  reason  of  the  croud,  was  unable  to  a^proaci^ 
the  sacred  person  of  Charles   I.  (ht  His  Majesty  conde: 
scending  to  stroke  a  bottle  of  n^edicinal  water,  prepared 
by  one  Hancock,  Apothecary,  of  Saram ;   wherewith   the 
aforementioned  Publican  was  foritierlyvsed  to  wash  bis  sores. 
The  bottle,  though  kept  securely  in   a  cupboard,  gradually 
became    blotched   and  scabbed,  and   the  water  within   it 
wasted  away,    and  dried  up ;  while   at  the  same  time,  the 
man  recovered,  and  never  after,  till  the  day  of  his  deatli, 
was  troubleil  with  any  running  issue  or  pain,  unless  once, 
when  a  Gentlewoman  attempted  io  pick  off  some  of  the  ex- 
crescences that  budded  out  of  the  bottle.     Why  need  we  tell 
of  tlic  daughter  of  Sir  John  Jacob,  of  Madam  Bowyar,  and 
the  efiicacious  tiffaayi  of  the  Marquis  of  Carasceens,  of  Bice 
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Evans,  the  Welsh  Prophet,  whose  face  was  '*  very  despi- 
cable and  blasted/'  of  the  Mayor  of  Wickfaam,  of  W[r.  Tho- 
mas DnncleVy  of  Mannaduke  Ling^,  of  the  Servant-maid  of 
John  Brown  s  Mother-in-Law,  of  the  Non-conformist's  Wife, 
who  had  more  faith  than  her  unbelieving  hasband.  of  Mis- 
tress Elizabeth  Bookey,  with  her  fevers,  agues,  vomitings, 
and  other  Illnesses,  of  the  Wbiteacres,  the  Dewolders,  and 
the  Donblebrooks  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  the  month 
of  May  1660,  to  the  month  of  September  1664,  both  inclu- 
sivei  itappears  from  a  Register^  kept  by  the  Seijeant  of  His 
Majesty's  Chapel  Royal,  that  23,631  persons  were  toached, 
and  furthermore,  from  May  1667,  to  May  1682,  no  less  dian 
92,107*  These  are  proo^  which,  as  the  sagacious  Brown 
happily  observes,  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man. 

We  beg  pardon  for  this  unwarrantable  digression,  into 
wbioh  we  have  b«en  insensibly  led  by  the  importance  of  the 
subject  But  to  retnm  to  Frince  Co^mo:  From  New- 
mai*ket  he  proceeded  to  Cambridjge ;  and  his  sojourn  at  the 
Rose  Ifein,  proves  the  antiquity  of  that  venerable  Hostel. 
Scarcely  had  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  when  the  Wor- 
shipful Nathaniel  Crab,  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  attended  by 
the  Aldermen,  &6.  presented  a  complimentary  address.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  and  Senate  followed  on  the  same  errand  ; 
but  unfortunately,  the  University  Latin  was  as  difficult  t« 
be  Understood,  as  the  Corporation  English,  fromlhe  peculi-o 
arily  of  the  accent  with  which  it  was  pronounced.  The  cus^ 
tom  of  admitting  Bachelors,  by  presentation  of  the 
laurel,  was  at  that  time  in  use,  and  was  exhibited  before 
His  Highness  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  ho- 
nour the  Vice  Chancellor  intended  to  bestow  on  the  Prince's 
Physician,  Doctor  Dornie,  public  reader  of  medicine  at  Pisa, 
whom  be  "  wished  to  place  in  the  number  of  the  B^ittdra* 
iici  of  the  University."  After  dinner,  Hia  Highness  was 
addressed  in  another  Latin  Speooh,  which  was  as  little  un- 
derstood as  the  former  one ;  be  then  attended  the  Schools, 
when  a  disputation  against  the  Copemican  System  was  kept 
up  very  '*  spiritedly  and  strenuously,"  by  the  Professors 
and  Masters  of  Arts.  In  the  evening,  tbe  scholars  of  Trinity 
College,  acted  a  Latin  Comedy,  which  also  **  pleased  more 
by  the  elegance  of  the  dresses,  and  the  ease  and  graceful- 
ness of  the  actors,  than  by  their  elocolion,  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  understand,  without  being  accustomed  to  the  ao- 
cont.**  This  Comedy  concluded  **  with  a  Ball,  which  was 
managed  with  great  elegance." 

At  Northampton,  the  Prince  encoontcrcd  a  somewhat 
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troublesome  mark  of  respect  On  his  arrival  **  the  bells  were 
immediately  raog  as  a  mark  of  joy,  and  being  well  toned,  the 
saund  of  them  was  very  agreeable ;  hut  the  ringing  being 
continued  a  great  part  of  the  nighty  they  proved  a  great 
interruption  to  sleep.*'  nnt  this  is  one  of  the  necessary  cam- 
bers of  greatness. .  Althorp  afforded  a  repetition  of  the  well 
bred  scene  which  before  had  occured  at  Wilton- — "  At  table 
his  Highness  sat  in  the  place  of  honor,  in  an  arm  chair,  he 
having  previously  desirea  that  my  lady,  the  wife  of  the  Earl 
(of  Bristol)  might  be  seated  in  a  simUar  one.  The  earl  also 
waa  obliged  by  his  Highness  to  take  his  place  close  to  him* 
the  gentlemen  of  his  retinue  sitting  separately  upon  stook," 
Hb  reception  at  Oxford  was  very  similar  to  that  afforded  by 
the  sbter  university,  and  his  complaints  of  the  pronanciatioa 
of  Latin  are  similar  also.  He  speaks  most  unadvisedly  how- 
ever  of  the  Bodleian,  which  he  describes  as  a  building  of  no 
very  large  size ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  value  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Oxonians,  as  being  equalled,  nay,  surpassed 
by  many  others  beside  the  Vatican,  both  in  the  number  and 
the  scarcity  of  its  books.  The  Anatomical  Theatre  rivalled 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Academy :  it  possessed  the  skin  of 
a  man  staffed  with  tow,  a  human  foot  from  the  end  of  one  of 
whose  toes  (the  toes  of  which)  was  a  horn  growing  out,  and 
sundry  skeletons.  The  Botanical  garden  is  desoribed  a& 
small,  irregular,  in  bad  cultivation,  and  scarcely  deserving 
to  be  seen.  After  another  respectful  salutation  from  the* 
university,  the  prince  proceeded  through  Windt^or,  to  the 
magnificeuce  of  which  royal  residence  he  does  ample  justice^* 
to  London.  Here  he  paid  an  early  visit  to  one.  of  the._ 
greatest  men  our  country  has  produced  ;  and  whose  virtue  is 
not  the  less  remarkable  from  the  strong  contrast  in  which  it 
stands  with  the  general  corruption  of  his  limes. 

*'  After  which  he  went  in  his  carriage  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Robert  Boyle,  whose  works  have  procured  him  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  brighest  geniuses  in  England.  This  genilemaa 
not  only  reduced  to  practice  his  observations  on  natural  philoso^ 
phy,  in  the  clearest  and  most  methodical  manner,  rejecting  the 
assistance  of  scholastic  disputations  and  controversicsi  and  satisfy^ 
iog  the  curiosity  with  physical  experiments,  but,  prompted  by  his 
natural  goodness,  and  his  anxiety  to  communicate  to  nations  tho 
most  remote  and  idolatrous  the  information  necessary  to  the  know<« 
ledge  of  God,  caused  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the^  Qrien^i 
languages  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  in  order  to  make  them, 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  has  endeavoured  still  further 
to  lead  the  most  rude  and  vicious  to  moral  perfection,  by  various 
worksj  wliich  he  has  himself  composed.    Indeed^  if  in  his  person 
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the  true  belief  Imd  been  united  witb  Cbe  eorreetnett  of  a  tnoral 
life,  nothing  would  have  remained  to  be  deeired ;  but  this  philoso- 
pher,  having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  heresy*  is  necessarily 
ignorant  of  tlie  principles  of  the  Uue  religioui  knowing  the  Roman. 
Catholic  church  only  by  the  controversial  books  of  the  Anglican 
sect,  of  which  h^  is  a  most  strenuous  defender,  and  a  most  con. 
slant  follower ;  his  blindness*  thereforci  on  this  subject,  is  no  way 
compatible  witli  his  great  erudition.  He  shewed  his  highness, 
witli  an  ingenious  pneumatic  instrument  invented  by  himself,  and 
brouglit  to  perfection  by  Christian  Huygen  of  Zuylichem,  n^ny 
beautiful  experiments  to  discover  the  ettect  of  the  rarefaction  and 
oom^ression  of  the  atr  upon  bodies,  by  observing  what  took  place 
with  animals  j^hen  exposed  to  it :  and  hence  may  be  learned  the 
cause  df  rheumatisnb,  catarrhs,  tmd  other  'contagious  disorders 
produced  by  air,  and  of  various  nattrral  indispositions.  It  wses 
ctirlous  to  see  an  experiment  mi  the  change  of  colours  s  two  dedr 
walefs,  on  being  poured  into  ofte  anotiber,  becoming  red,  and  liy 
ttio  addtti4Mi  of  another  red,  beooaoing  clear  again ;  and  the  eirpe* 
riiuent  ^f  an  animBl  shut  up  in  a,  vacuum,  and  the  whole-  exposed 
W  tbe.prflBSure  of  the  air.  ■  There  was  an  instrument  wbidi  sbewa 
of  Itself.the  chan|es  of  the  air  which  tuke  place  in  the  tfrentyrfowr 
hours*' of  wind,  rain,  cold,  and  heat,  by  means  of  a  watch,  a  ther^ 
momcten  a  mariner'^  compass,  and  a  sipall  sail  like  that  of  a  windr 
mill*  i^hich  sets  an  hand  in  motion,  that  makes  marks  with  a  pencil 
as  it  goes  found ;  there  was  also  another  instrument  of  a  most 
curious  construction,  by  means  of  which  a  person  who  has  never 
leanied  may  draw  any  object  whatever.  He  shewed  also  to  hn 
highness,  amongst  other  curiosities,  certain  lenses  of  a  single  glass, 
«rorked  fkc^et-wise,  which  multiplied  objects  $  a  globe  of  Uie  moon 
of  a  peculiiU'  construction*  and  several  other  thhigs  worthy  of 
attenUon.»»    P.  291. 

A  cock  fight  was  his  next  amusement ;  and  we  are  sar- 
priaed  that  he  does  not  speak  of  this  barbarous  sporty  as  iih 
called*  wjth  more  strong  marks  of  abhorrence.  One  of  the 
principal  dancing  schools,  which  was  frequented  by  both 
married  and  unmarried  ladies,  seems  to  have  afforded  him^ 
great  entertainment.  More  then  forty  or  fifty  young  ladies 
**  whose  beauty  and  gracefulness  was  shewn  off  to  perfection 
by  this  exercised  performed  "  several  dances  in  the  Kiglish 
style;  exceedingly  well  regulated,  and  executed  in  the 
smartest  and  genteelest  manner."  This  struck  hioi  as 
another  proof  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  our  women,  and  leads 
to  the  mention  of  a  custom  of  the  Ion  ion  of  that  day  which 
is  quite  new  to  us :  no  one  saluted  a  lady  more  than  once^ 
**  not  even  in  the  Mall  or  Hyde  Park,  although  they  are  old 
acquaintance ;  and  they  would  be  ofl'ended  by  a  repetition  of 
the  salutation.'* 
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Many  of  tlie  English  nobility  were  hoiK>red  by  bis  faigh-» 
Aess's  company  at  dinner  during  his  stay.  He  spuaks  largely 
of  the  sumptuonsness  of  their  banqnets,  bat  not  so  mnch  so 
of  the  exqaisiteness  of  their  cookery,  which  he  more  than 
once  pronounces  to  be  inferior  to  that  both  of  France  and 
Italy  y  particularly  in  the  pastry.  At  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's 
(he  Prince  **  walked  from  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  bottom, 
that  he  might  gratify  the  guests  by  giving  them  au  opportu- 
nity of  drinking  toasts  to  bis  prosperity  and  welfare/'  At 
the  Duke  of  fiuokingham's  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  York' 
unexpectedly  joined  the  party;  which,  as  far  as  tbev  were 
concerned,  was  conducted  sans  cer^monie.  Tlie  Frince, 
after  dinner,  proposed  the  Kins  and  the  Royal  Family  with 
three  times  three,  and  would  have  drank  it  standing,  if  bis 
Msyesty  had  not  compelled  him  to  keep  his  seat:  io  return,, 
the  King  pledged  his  Higiuiess»«uid  the  Serene  bouse  of  Tn^ 
cany,  in  an  equal  number  of  r4»uiids,  and  at  the  sume  timo 
took  bold  of  bis  hand,  which  be  would  bsLte  kissed ;  f '  butthor 
Prinee  anticipating  him  wxtb  the  greatest  ptiea)iititade'nnd 
address,  kissed  that  of  his  Majesty :-— -the-Kingi  rilpeating  th^ 
tbast,  wished  to  shew  the  same  courtesy  to'hts  Hl^ne^s^ 
but  he,  withdrawing  his  hand  with  the  most  deKcdte  r'espect^ 
lirould  not  permit  it,  which  his  Majesty  percefivirig  imme^- 
diately  kissed  him  on  the  face/' 

On  the  evening  preceding  his  Highnesses  departure  from 
London,  the  King  invited  himself  to  sop  at  his  house.  In 
the  middle  of  the  supper  room>  which  was  lighted  with  a 
chandelier  of  rock  crystal,  was  placed  an  ovul  talile;  at.thj^ 
upper  end  of  this  was  strewed  a  carpet,  with  a  splendid  axiut 
chair  and  **  a  knife  and  fork  tastefully  disposed*  for  his 
Majesty ;  who  however  rejected  these  lionors,  and  sat  upon 
a  stool  without  a  back,  like  the  rest  of  the  compdny.  The 
whole  party  at  table  amounted  to  seventeen ;  for  whom 
'*  there  were  as  many  knives  and  forks,  which  whert  they 
Kad  sat  down,  they  found  before  them  arranged  in  a  fanfcitul 
and  elegant  manner/' 

**  The  entertainment  was  most  superbi  both  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  dishes,  and  as  to  the  rarity  and  exquisiteness  o( 
€tui  best  Italian  winest  and  those  of  other  countries^  The  supper 
Was  served  up  in  eighty  magnificent  dishes ;  many  of  which  were 
decorated  with  other  smaller  ones,  filled  with  various  delicious 
iheats.  To  the  service  of  fruity  succeeded  a  roost  excellent  course 
of  confectionary,  both  those  of  Portugal  and  other  countries 
fkmous  for  the  choiceness  of  their  sweetmeats,  which  was  in  all 
fe&pects  on  a  par  with  the  supper  that  preceded  it.  But  scarcely 
#as  ft  set  upon  the  table,  when  the  whole  was  carried  off  and 
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plundered  hj  the  people  who  came  to  see  the  spectacle  of  the  en- 
tertainikient ;  nor  Was  ilie  presence  of  the  king  sufficient  to  restrain 
thete  from  the  pillage  of  these  very  delicate  viands,  much  less  his 
majesty's  soldiers  armed  with  carabines,  who  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  saloon,  to  prevent  all  ingress  into  the  inside,  lest  the  confine- 
meni  and  too  great  heat  should  prove  annoying ;  so  that  his  ma« 
jesty»  to  avoid  the  crowd,  waaobliged  to  rise  from  table,  and  retire 
to  lus  highnesses  apartment.^'    P.  377. 

After  more  than  an  hoar's  conversation,  the  King  took  his 
leave  and  was  accompanied  by  bis  Highneaa  to  bis  carriage, 
whom  he  intreated  to  retire  to  rest  as  soon  as  posaible,  on 
account  of  tiie  fatigue  which  he  would  have  to  encounter  on 
.the  following  day  :  "  but  his  Highness  keeping  his  band  upon 
the  door  oi'  the'  carriage  to  prevent  it  from  being  cloaed, 
instead  of  taking  leave,  with  great  address  stn^ped  himselif 
into  the  carriage  to  wait  onhis  Ms^esty  to  the  palace,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  latter.''  This  mark  of  respect  was 
met  by  an  order  from  the  King,  that  the  Ihike  of  Baokingham 
should  waitapeif  his  Highness  back  agaiii.  His  Grace  «p* 
pears  to  haive  retamcMl  unattended,  and  after  these  antinl 
exfatbitions  of  fatigning  good  manners,  Ike  parties  separaledt 
but  not  till  considerably  past  midnight.  In  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  the  New  Exchange,  liis  Highness  was  informed  that 
The  apprentices  employed  therein  and  elsewhere  tiirougk  thf 
city,  on  certain  specified  days  in  the  year  were  freed  from 
all  subjection  to  Uieir  masters,  and  uniting  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  or  more,  annoyed  the  public  by  any  oulr^e 
wlnck  bit  their  fancy.  Their  only  weapons  were  cudgels ; 
but  it  frequently  occurred  tbat  the  authority  of  my  Xiocd 
Mayor  himself 

was  inefTicienl  to  restrain  their  headlong  rashness.  We  eatt 
to  miiid  frequent  allusions  in  the  old  comedies  to  thi^  sirasigf 
licence. 

Next  to  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court,  of  all  llie 
royal  residences,  deservedly  attracted  the  princess  admiratidn. 
He  speaks  of  **  some  snog  places  of  retirement*  hi  certidA 
lowers,  formerif  intended  as  places  of  accommodation  for  the 
king's  mistresses  ;'^  and  of  the  apaHments  which  i)tifi^  fbU^ 
willi  timber  firo^n  Ireland,  harbour  nothing  that' is  poiscmdicff; 
**  so  that  spfders  do  not  even  spin  their  webs  or  ibhke  lEdfr 
nests  in  them." 

The  common  people  of  London  are  described  tb  bd  jirond, 
arrogant,  and  uncivil  to  foreigners  4   and  we  beKete  HA 
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jportrait  is  not  otercharged.  The  English  in  genefral  are  • 
proud,  phlegmatic  in  execution,  and  patient  in  behavionr : 
those  of  the  north  more  melancholy  than  those  of  the  south.} 
and  all  alil^e  obstinate :  great  takers  of  tobacco ;  of.  a  hand* 
some  conntenance  and  shape,  and  of  an  agreeable  ooin-^ 
plexion.  The  wonieo  are  handsome,  for  the  most  part  tall^ 
with  black  eyes,  abundance  of  light  hair,  and  extreme  neat« 
ness ;  defective  principally  in  the  teeth,  and  conrteoas  ttf 
foreigners.  ''They  do  not  easily  fall  in  love,  nor  tlirow- 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  men ;  but  if  they  are  smitten  br 
the  amorous  passion,  they  become  infatnalod^  and  sacrifice  all 
their  substance  for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  object,  and  if  be 
deserts  them,  they  are  sunk  into  great  despair  and  affliction.'^ 
Their  style  of  dress  is  elegant:  they  are  remarkably  well  in- 
formed in  religious  dogmas,  and  take  shoit-haud  notes  of 
sermons:^  they  govern  every  thing  despotically  in  tlieir 
hoQses,  and  make  themselves  feared  by  the  most  courageous 
men. 

Provisions  abound  in  London,  and  the  diflcrent  kinds  of 
beer  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Besides  houteilU'lier^,  there 
is  *'  another  sort  of  beer  made  toith  the  body  of  a  capon  Uft 
to  grow  putrid  with  the  tmdt/*  The  court  keep  up  little 
reserve,  and  the  people  speak  of  it  and  its  measures  with  the 
most  unbounded  freedom.  ."     .  . 

The  state  of  Religion  is  .curiously  described ;  the  sevenil' 
Existing  divisions  are  as  follow: — 

'<  Protestants  or  those  of  the  Established  Rcllsiont  Puritans,  t'res-, 
Byterian^,  Atheists,  Brownists,  Adamites,  Familists  or  the  Family 
of  Love,  Anabaptists,  Libertines,  Independents,  Fanatics,  Ariani, 
Antiscripturists,  Millenarianft,  Msmnohists^  Enthusiasts,  Seekers^ 
8id>batarians,Anti8abbatarian8,  Perfectionists,  Fotiiifans,  Anti-trin. 
itarians.  Sceptics,  Trefmblers  or  Quakers,  Monarchists  or  Fifth 
Monarchy.Men»  Socinians,  Latitudinariarts,  Origenites,  Ddsis; 
ChiliastB,  Antinomians^  Armenians^  Qainlini9t%  Ranters,  and 
Levellers.'*    P.4I2. 

Among  these  Atheism  has  many  /otiowers;  and  *^  Aay  bd 
called  Uie  uttermost  limit  of  the  pestiksBt  heresy. of  CaWin.'' 
ConoerAing  the  Adamite^  and  the  Familiats  we  dare  not.quele 
Ibe  iaformafciott  wbich  Prince  Cosmo  collected;  The  Aih» 
baptisU  avow  among  other  things  the  lawfirinesa  of  polygpunyi 
.and  that  wbciever  dresses  in  silk  is  a  son  df  the  devil.  The 
Libertines  held  that  sin  is  only  an  opinion,  that  the  know«- 
ledge  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  is  only  a  suspicion, 
and  that  Jifhn  the  Etabgell^,  vt»  k  iooUsh  youth,  Matthew 
a  cbeetidg  banker,  Paul  a  broken  Vessel,  and  Peter  a  denier 

Ce. 
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of  Christ«  The  IndependeDts^  teach  fliat  tbe  rerelatioiis  to 
Bobert  Cotten  and  Ann  Hatcbinson  are  of  the  same  aatbo- 
rity  as  tbe  Scriptares;  that  all  the  saints  on  earth'  have  two 
bodies;  that  the  activity  of  Christians  consists  in  constantly* 
sinning;  that  the  power  of  the  keys  belongs  equally  to  men 
and  women ;  that  women  may  repudiate  their  husbands  If 
they  do  not  consent  to  follow  the  roles  of  the  new  indepen- 
dent Church ;  that  it  is  lawful  for  women  to  preach,  and  to. 
cavil  in  Churches,  but  hot  to  sing ;  and  that  God  is  the  autlior 
of  oil  the  ill  that  is  done.  The  Seekers  believe  that  John 
tbe  Baptbt  is  still  alive  and  coming  from  Transylvania, 
whither  they  have  forwarded f despatches  to  him:  hence 
whenever  tbey  see  ^ a  stranger,  they  ask  him  whether  he  is 
John'  the  Baptist ;  and  lastly,  the  Quintinists,  like  our  own 
modem  Evangelicals,  inculcate  that  God  takes  particular 
pleasure  in  a  variety  of  religions  as  man  does  in  diversity  of 
food. 

Prince  Cosmo  had  sagacity  enough  to  discover  the  king's 
bias  to  popery. 

'  *'  f  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  externally  appears  to  be  a 
Protestant,  observing  with  the  most  exact  attention  the  rites  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  but  it  h  also  true,  that,  from  his  method  of 
]^receedlng,  th&te  is  reason  for  thinking  that  he  does  not  entirely 
aoquiesce  in  that  mode  of  belief,  and  that  he  may,  perhaps,  in  lus 
own  miad^  cherish  other  inclinations/*  P.  4tS6. 


But,  strange  to  say»  he  expresses  no  suspicion  of  the  Duke 
6f  York^  whom  he  speaks  of  as  zealous  in  the  practice  of  the. 
Anglican  religion. 

General  Mpok  was  ''the  last  distinguised  personage  whom 
KisHighnes&hs^d  intercourse  with :  he  visitea  him  at  his  seat« 
KewhalU  near  Chelmsford,  to  which  the  general  was  confioecL 
by  s^  confirmed  dropsy.  The  entertainment  which  he  gave  is 
described  to  have  been  more  a  **  parsimonious  collation," 
thai\  a  handsome  dinner ;  though  he  possessed  a  revenue  of 
twenty  thossand  pppnds  a  year.    His  portrait  is  as  firilows ; 

'**<3eneralGeili^M0ak,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  pobtefper** 
imnlraptieaNitfce,  is  of  the  middle  siae,  of  a  stout  and  sqware^built 
ttalie,-or  a  compleation  parity  sanguine  and  partly  pU^matic,  -  as 
indeed  is  gaaisriiUy  the  case  with  the  English ;  hm.&te  is  fiur,  bat 
'•omtwlml  wtinkled>ffoiB  age^  he  being  upwards  of  six^  yvaia  old; 
Uajmhr  is  gnef >  and  his  fiealures  not^articuhiriy  fine,  or  noUe-^-r 
P.  469. 

Bii  Highness  emiHHdLed  at  Harwfdi,  fdr  Helkmd,  on*  the 
'Aftarleenlli  of  May;  mni  appears  to  have  Mt  finglaad  wif^ 
agreeable  tmj^ressiona  of  oar  habits  and  eivili^atioD^  and  a 
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pleasing  reoolleotion  of  Hie  distinction  witk  which  ho.  bad 
been  received.  His  Journal  contains  mach  statibticai  matter 
which  would  convey  no  information  to  a  native,  hot  which  is 
Ughly  creditable  to  this  tourist's  diligence  and  researcb. 
We  ynah  we  had  many  more  snch  travellers ;  or  rather,  we 
wish  that  England  sent  none  of  any  age,  sex,  temper  and 
talents,  in  return  to  Italy,,  but  those  who  could  write 
equally  sensible  and  inoffensive  relations  of  their  visit. 


Art.  Y .  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  IV ^  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Weetmimter^  July  19, 

.  1821,  by  Edward.  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  Publisked 
by  Hie  Majeetye  special  Command.  4to.  18  pp* 
Kivingtons.    182L 


Sermons  preached  upon  great  state  festivals  are  scatcely 
proper  subjects  for  criticism;  and  least  of  all^. perhaps^  a 
discourse  delivered  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  Uie  corona* 
tion  of  onr  Sovereign.  Still,  we  are  unwilling  tp  suffer  thi* 
Sermon  to  pass  unnoticed,  among  the  numerous  occasioiial 
discourses  which,  however  valuable  wiany  of  them  may  be  -m 
themselves,  the  calls  made  upon  our  attention  by  larger  and 
more  elaborate  publications  compel  us  to  disregard ;  lest  day 
should  accuse  us  of  being  indifferent  to  the  great  national  so- 
lemnity on  which  it  was  preached,  or  dead  to  those  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  our  King,  and  gratitude  to  Providence,  which 
his  peaceable  inauguration  was  so  well'fitted  to  inspire.  Nof 
should  we  be  just  to  the  venerable  prelate  who  discharged  the 
high  office  of  preacher  on  this  occasion,  if  we  did  not  express 

f>ur  sense  of  the  useful  and  edifying  manner  in  which  he  per- 
brmed  his  arduous  and  delicate  task;  represeiiting  to  his 
Royal  Master,  with  the  simplicity  and  godly  irirjc^'^ty  which 
became  a  quinister  of  Christ,  the  awfiil  cesponsibility  atieod- 
ing  apuft  thai  supremacy  with  which  he  was  kiveated ;  .aAJ 
stating  to  his  assembled  subjects  the  blesaines  and  benefits 
Jiriiicfa  tb0y  would  derive  from  the  exercise  of  that  high  ast- 
.thority  possessed  by  him,  whom,  in  the  pesenoe  and  beAt^ 
the  eAkrot  Ood,  ttiey  had  solemnly  acknowledged  to  be  t^ei'r 
lawful  Monarch. 

The  texi'seleoted  by  tlo  Archbishop  is  strikisiff]|y  ap^ro- 
priate.  if#  thai  rtdeyi  over  men  must  be  just ^  rmng^m  ike 
fear  of  G^i;  and  A«  ^ail  be  at  4he  lighi  ^  iha  $»mina 

cc2 


a^         ArehbisAop  rf  York's  CorOhaliim  JSMrman. 

whin  the  mn  riseikg  a$  a  morning  wUkoui  c/oiidr.— 3  Saai« 
xxiii.  d,  4. 

Tbis  passage  affords  the  preacher  an  opporUmity  of  layiof 
down  the  principles  which  constitute  good  govemmenty  and 
the  beneficial  effects  which  it  produces:  tbii9  at  onee  iai* 

Cressiog  upon  the  mind  of  bis  Sovereign  the  soleoin  duties  of 
ia  high  station;  and  reminding  the  people  that/  a»  a  good 
government  is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings  to  those  who 
live  under  its  oontroul,  so  is  it  one  of  their  greatest  duties  to 
maintain- and  defend  the  person  and  authority  of  their  Ruler, 
that  under  his  protection  they  may  be  able  to  *'  lead  peace- 
able lives  ill  all  godliness  and  honesty.*'  That  our  readers 
may  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this 
discourse,  we  shall  lay  before  them  the  following  obserrationa 
an  Dije  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Royalty. 

**  The  justice  which  a  Sovereign  owes  to  his  people,  makes  it  his 
duty  to  place  able  and  conscientious  men  In  stations  of  trust  and 
power ;  for  '  when  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  re- 
joice.' 

**  No  nation  can  ever  be  }iappy  at  home,  or  respected  abroad, 
unless  its  councils  and  laws  are  administered  by  the  prudent  and  the 
honest,  by  the  moral  and  the  religious:  and  though  virtue  and 
piety  have  higher  rewards  than  it  is  iiii  the  power  of  man  to  bestow, 
yet  is  it  the  most  essential  service  wbieh  a  Sovereign  can  render  to 

?i  State,  to  encourage  morality  aiid  religion  by  a  marked  and  uni- 
orm  nrefereuee  in  the  distribution  of  dignity  and  power.     If,  In- 
dee^,  those  who  surround  the  Tlirone,  and  ought  to  reflect  its 

.  lustre,  if  those  whose  Station  makes  them  at  once  objects  of  envy 
and  imitation,  if  such  men  are  worthless  or  wicked,  the  influence 
of  their  example  Will  extend  itself  in  every  direction,  and  pn>fli- 

.gacy,  originating  in  this  source,  will  be  rapidly  diffused  tbroi^  all 
the  eradations  cJt  Society. 

<*  It  is  this  condition  of  a  people,  this  general  depravation  of  mo* 
rals,  which  is  the  last  calamity  that  can  befall  a  state — when  .the 
whole  mass  is  corrupted,  no  excellence  of  Political  Institutipns,  no 
wisdom  of  the  Legulatori  no  justice  of  the  Ruler,  can  be  of  aliy 
avail.  The  influence  of  law  is  always  less  powerful  than  the 
jrestraints  of  Conscience ;  and  how,  indeed^  shall  the  laws  of  msn 
be  enforced  id  a  Conununity  where  the  Laws  of  God  are  atl  at  de^ 
fiance? 

**  Such  a  State  may  for  a  tiope  he  distinguished  by  ere^  eater. 
nal  mark  of  prosperity— extended  dominion^  accumulated  wealth, 
and  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts-*hut  its  prosperity  isiooib^ 
piness:  its  magnificence  and  luxury,  however  imposing,  are  a  i^oor 
and  inadequate  compensation  for  the  absence  of  mutual  confidence 
and  mutual  kindness,  of  temperance  and  contentment^  of  tl)e.dig* 
'ifi'ty  of  virtue,  and  the  comtJlations  of  religion.  , 
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**  The  Ruler  then  who  would  be  Just  to  his  people,  whilst  he  ap- 
proves himself  die  faithful  and  zealous  guardian  of  their  civil  rightiy 

_^  _, — jp „ 

and  hoaour;  and  by  exhibiting  in  his  own  deportment  an  example 
pf  tho3e  virtues  which  it  is  his  duty  to  oherish  in  others ;  remem'. 
beting^  that  his  responsibility  bear»  a  proportion  to  the  height  of 
his  station;  and  that  he  who  sits  on  a  Tlirone  is  under  peculiar  ob- 
ligations to  holiness,  as  having  to  answer,  at  the  great  Tribunal  of 
Judgment,  not  only  for  his  own  personal  conduct,  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  his  manners  and  actions  on  the  present,  and  future  hap. 
piness  of  millions.*'     P.  11. 

.  We  extract  another  passage,  becaase  it  may  furnish  a  osei- 
ful  lessop  to  those  who,  losing  sigfat  of  the  benefits  they  dally 
receive  from  the  system  of  equal  law  and  mild  authority  under 
which  it  is  their  happy  fortune  to  live,  fix  their  whole  atten* 
lion  open  some  minor  imperfection,  some  petty  grievance^ 
pr  personal  disappcuntment,  until  their  minds  are  soured,  and 
their  judgn^ents  perverted,  and  they  insensibly  become  indifr 
ferent,  if  not  hpstile,  to  the  Constitution  which  they  ought  to 
reverence,  and  the  King  whom,  as  Christians,  it  is  their  in* 
idispensable  .duty  to  honour  and  obey.       .  . 

<<  There  are  men  who  seem  to  imagine,  tliat  a^I  political  Institu- 
tions are  only  contrivances  of  the  powerful  for  tl>eir  own  advantage. 
But  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth ;  for  by  means  of  these  in- 
Itituttons,  the  weak  are  raised  to  a  level  with  the  strong,  and  the 
equality  of  Society  is  preserved.  More  seqerally,  the  benefits  of 
Civil  Government  may  be  considered  as  Sowing  from  the  superih- 
Cendance  which  it  exercises  over  the  welfare  of  the  Community ;  a 
•uperintendance,  which  averts,  or  abates  an  innumerable  variety 
of  evils,  and  secures  a  multiplicity  of  interests. 

**  The  application  of  political  science  to  actual  practice  is  embar- 
rassed with  infiuite  d[£$cu}tiesj  from  the  complexity  of  considera- 
tions involved,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  events  whict\are  affected, 
in  a^y  degree,  by  the  passions  or  opinions  of  men.  In  the  cgnsti* 
tiitioi)  of  governments  the  most  nicely  adapted  to  tlic  wants  a^nd 
dispositions  of  the  people,  some  errors  will  always  betray  the  im. 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  some  abuses,  in  the  aamlnistra- 
lion  of  public  concerns,  must  be  expected  from  its  frailty. 
'  '<  But  if  he  who  undertakes  to  correct  these  defects,  is  disposed 
io  consider  every  oversight  as  a  mark  of  incapacity/  every  error  as 
a  proofoF guilt ;  if  he  seeks  to  persuade  the  unthinking  and  igno- 
rant, that  the  laws  under  which  they  live  cannot  be  good,  because 
.they  are  not  perfect,  he  undermines  the  foundations  of, national 
atrength,  and,  by  takine  fVom  government  the  support  of  public 
Dpinipn,  endangers  the  best  security  for  Civil  Peace."    P.  li. 

'  '  t 
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Art.  Vlf  •  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  ike  Arch^ 
deacomry  ^  Sarum,  at  Us  Vteiiaiion  in  the  Year  183U 
By  ike  Rev.  Charlee  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarumm 
8vQ«    40  pp.    Hatchard.    1821. 

QvALis  ah  incepto  proceeserit  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
sealons  Archdeacon  Daabeny;  who,  tbroagh  tiie  coarse  of  a 
long  professional  life,  has  faltfafxiHy  discharged  the  dntj  of  a 
watchman  of  Israel;  attentively  marking  the  progress,  and 
sorutinizing  the  fnanoeavres  of  the  enemies  of  the  Charch, 
and  fearlessfy  proclaiming  the  result  of  his  observations,  llie 
Chai^^e  now  before  us  was  delivered  hot  long  after  the  Bill 
for  Catholic  Emancipation,  trhich  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  and  had  been 
'thrbwn  cvt  by  the  Hovse  of  Lords.  It  is  our  firm  coBvic«> 
tion;lfaat  ve  owe  the  prasent  security  of  oar  IVotestant  esta- 
Mi^metit  to  the  ability  aad  firmness  of  those  noble  peers, 
^i«rho  'then  saccessfhlly  opposed  thciiSTClves  lo  the  sparioos 
liberality  and  real  infiitoation  which  wrald  have  armed  the 
Romish  Omrch  with  political  power.  And,  in  the  gloomy 
respect  of  an  annual  contest  for  those  privileges  of  rdigions 
berty  which  our  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us,  our  hopes 
Hinder  Providence  must  depend  on  the  persevering  esertions 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  Wnen  we  remarked  the 
aeveroj  but  fruitless  struggle  maintained  in  the  House  of 
Commons*  we  saw  in  the  events  which  marked  its  progress 
80  moch  to  alarm  and  disappoint  us»  that  even  the  pleasure^ 
abie  sense  of  immediate  security,  which  the  deoUion  of  Parf- 
iiaveot  ollimateiy  prodnced*  was  painfuHy  alloyed  by  apprer 
kensions  for  the  tat  are.  Nothing  new  indeed  was  nrged  4»y 
the  advocates  of  the  Roman  CIntholic  cause,  which  made  as 
dread  their  added  powers  of  argnment;  nor  were  any  facts  of 
a  conoitiaitory  and  tranqaiHieing  Mtare  bronght  forward, 
which  could  tull  the  anxiety  of  a  wise  man,  or  blind  the  jodg- 
ment  even  of  the  inexperienced;  but  they  thought  proper  to 
assume  an  increased  boldness  of  tone,  an  urfi;ency  of  demand, 
a  triumphant  anticipation  of  victory,  which,  if  it  proceeded 
IVom  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  pa^ly, 
was  in  itself  a  fearful  sign  of  evil  times ;  and,  if  it  was  pro* 
dnced  bv  a  well*formed  estimate  of  the  disunion,  and  want  of 
seal  and  information,  which  prevailed  among  (heir  opponents, 
was  tenfold  more  appalling.  And  we  lament  to  say,  that  fisr 
li^reater  were  our  fears  from  the  coldness,  and  indifierenee, 
and  misconception  of  the  real  state  of  the  question,  whicia 
was  exhibited  by  our  friends,  than  from  all  the  activity,  per* 
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seveimnce,  and  aMlity,  great  as  they  andoabtedly  are.  of  oar 
eneqaiea.  Thi»  ha$  not  escaped  the  notiae  of  th^  vigilant 
AroIideac9n,  who  has  derotea  the  greater  port  of  bis  Ctfarge 
to  an  apped  to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  his  clerical 
bearers  on  this  momentous  topic.  He  strongly  states  to  them 
the  mischieft  of  that  disunion  which  at  present  threateri^  to 
paralyse  the  eRbrts  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  he  points 
out  the  alarming  consequences  which  may  be  ejq)ccted  to 
ensue,  if  those  who  are  vested  with  the  power  of  making  laws 
for  our  Protestant  state,  are  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance 
^f  the  very  principles  oa  which  that  state  is  founded ;  tifid 
either  cannot  or  will  not  perceive  that  the  safety  of  the 
Chorcby  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie  constitutiea^  is  incompa^ 
tible  with  the  gjraiit  of  polittoa}  power  to  her  rival  and  inve- 
terate oDemy. 

^  The  lave  of  power  and  pfceminence/'  lie  observeSy  ^  ia  a 
9atttralf  'and  dierefore  an  univena)  feeling.  The  papists  are  not 
therefore  to  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  td  obtain  whatih^y  do  n6t 
actoaUy  possess.  Butwheui  weaski  did  popery  possess  corop^* 
tent  power»  that  it  was  not  employed  in  the  destruction  of  Protest, 
aotism  I  Long  and  repeated  experience  has  taught  us^  and  the  ^s- 
son  in  this  country  ought  never  to  be  fargotteut  that  a  papist  may 
live  in  secure  possessioa  of  his  civil  and  religious  liberties  under  a 
Protestant  govemmeot ;  but  that  a  protestant  cannot  lon^  possess 
security  for  either  under  the  dominion  of  popery.  Security  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  appears  to  be  all  on  one  side/  and  none  on  the 
other.  But  a  truly  spiritual  member  of  the  Church,  who  eannet, 
'  consistently  with  the  religion  he  professes,  become  a  perseolitdry 
would  at  the  same  time  act  in  contradiction  to  the  first  hiw  of  na^. 
tare,  should  he  neglect  to  adopt  the  means  necessary  to  stibure 
himself  against  it  Whilst^  on  the  other  hand»  the<bigoted  papht 
most  resist  the  strongest  propensities,  (fiir  to  human  nature  mifBt 
areJeok  for  the  springs  of  humaa  actions)  were  he  to  refrain  from 
employimr  polttioBl  power^  when  fully  possessed  of  it,  to  the  sub- 
Wftien  ofa  Protestant  establishment  "*•  For  to  a  papist,,  possess- 
ing a  cofdial  attachment  to  the  religion  he  professes,  it  is  no  re- 
proach to  act  in  consistenqr  with  his  principles^  hew  much  soever 
those  principles  are  in  themselves  to  be  reprobated.    To  say,  then,  * 


*  *•  James  It*  whM  Dake  of  Yoi1c»with  tsan  Id  hit  eyen,  teqaevted  mn  «imiip- 
ftion  in  \dt  favour  from  the  Tea  Art,  anil  ivled^ed  bis  vor(i»  m  a  priiwe  jtmA  • 
pe«r*  thatiits  religion  waft  anatUr  only  between  Qod  and  hU  eoasciciice,  aod 
that  it  ahouid  not,  in  any  iniitance,  influence  his  p3ritical  condnci  In  England. 
He  renewed  the  Molt  professions  on  h'-t  accession  to  the  throne.  As  a  prlv«to 
«ian«  James  was  always  oooriderad  to  be  a  man  of  trutb  and  h«aoiir  s  yet  when 
M.  Derattt,  bis  confessor,  had  aooeas  to  bim«  his  professions  ifere  all  forgotten ; 
and  we  know  th^.  abuses  which  he  afterwards  committed  auder  the  same  per oir 
cious  iiiAuencc.*' 
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Ibat  a  lealpiig  papin  it  at  decided  haatSity  whh  a  Cliiiicbi 
as  an  lieretical  oite,  (the  light  in  which  he  ia  unhappftty  taught  t» 
$ee  it)  he  it  bouif d  by  tb^  most  eacred  obligatieo  lo  deatroy,  ia 
fmly  to  speak  of  ^  event  which,  of  all  othecs^  he  niuai  mos^  mmk  to 
take  plaoe. 

,  **  fiui  what  mutt  be  aaidof  the  liberal,  the  unauapeeting,  the 
lukewarm  Pri^tesiant,  wh9»  with  past  ciccuowtancea  before  his  eyes» 
yenturously  io|roduGea^  ^papiat  into  that  aituatioq,  which  maf 
eventually  furniah  him  with  ap  oppor^ity  of  carryiiig  hs  moBt 
fcapguin^  y^ishec  |nto  e&ct  i" .  T.l^ 

Thh  popoler  otg^tion  to  Ihis  liBe  of  argmnefit,  which  art- 
fol  pqqrtsts  have' devised,  and  the  inconsiderate  liberality  of 
pmld^taiits  has  loudly  echoed,  that  popery  is  in  its  dbf^n^, 
knd^thal  iMUriiig  is  at  this  time  to  he  s^pi'eliended  from  its. 

•  interfereiKs^  in  die  afikirs  of  any  well  constituted  gOTermneat, 
if  well  rpfated  by  tjie  Archdeitcon.  Pppery  is  at  present 
(larailesa,  b^craae  it  is  under  restraint :  give  it  once  more  fhe 
oppotrtanily  iif  inflicting  injury,  by  vesting  it  with  power,  an^ 
ita  asamiMl  dotage,  like  that  of  the  crafty  Montalto  *,  will  be 
thiDWn  aaitl^  as  *it  grasps  the  rod  of  antbority.  If  it  be  yet 
fkmbted^  mhttb^  ihmituint  popery  be  dangerous  to  the  inte- 
resta'bf  p^^t^tantisM ;  if,  with  the  testimony  of  history  before 
us,  we  yet  hesitate-  m  making  up  our  minds  on  the  subject, 

^e(.t}i^fpoii)tf  ati^sue  between  the  parties  be  left  to  be  ib* 
^erminedbyitb^  folation  of  the  foUowing  plain  qiiestien,  which  ihe 
Bom^  prie^tbo^l  shi^U  be  left  to  aqawei: : — *  whether  the  exfter* 
nim^tion  of  what  the  Church  of  Rome  thinks  fit  to  caU  A^freQb 
ivhenever  she  shall  pomiess  poorer  to  accomplish  that  desired  object^ 
is  not  one  pf  the  most  established  prinqples  Qf  hfx  ecdwasttatl 
poKeyJ'^'    P,  19. 

-^  In  &ct,*'  as, the  Archdeacon  continues,  M  on  the  supDOtttiea 
|bat  the  Romanist  possesses  a  conscientious  attachment  to  his  own  . 
religieus  pemvEision ;  and  not  to  suppose  this,  is  to  withhold  from  • 
,  him  the  credit  of  being  an  Aonest  man ;  the  concession  to  him  of 
political  power,  in  a  Protestant  country,  must  be  eventually  incon- 
sistent^ witl)  the  security  of  its  established  Church,  previoug  tauiat ' 

*  (^burcl^  li^vjog  be^u  fuMy  acknowladged  by  him  to  be,  wbatPfti- 
testants  maintain  it  to'  bci  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  univer^ 

'  Church  of  Christ.  Till  then,  the  Church  of  Rome  lih'aff  Mve 
i  ,    openly  and  u;i^guivocaUif  renounced   those  uocharitabk  teneu^ 

which  are  incompatible  with  the  civil  and  religious  fiberties  of  man* 
f  kind.  It  cannot*  in  reason,  be  expected' that  the  safeguards  wiach 

>  politlcdr  wisdom  has  di;emed  necessary  for  the  security  of  Protesl^ 

ants  against  them,  sliouid  be  removed.    At  the  same  time»  the  na- 
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comcy  inthfa  etb^,  tt'lihoald be  remetnberbd^  is  not  what Protesu 
anis  are  desiroos  of  bringing  a'gidnst  [Papists ; .  bi!it  what,  by  tbeir. 
peraevermg  maintenance  of  the  obno'sioos  tenets  in  questioD,  pa* 
pists  keep  in  force  against  ihenwelves.**    P.  S^.  ^ 

After  aoiae  obs^vvatioiia  on  the  pecaliar  do^  df  the  ctergy, 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  their  profeasional  exertions  can  arail,  the 
coxraptioii  of  the  rdigionof  Christ  by  the  cbntinoat  inroads 
and  aggressions  of  the  papal  superslttfoti;  he  adverts  to  the 
establishment  at  Sioneyhursti  a^  an  exatnpte  df  the  ihcroach- 
ments  which  Protestant  Hberaiity  has  pearfnitt^d^  apd  the 
dangers  to  which  the  unsaspepting  and  iU-wsicuoCed  |>eas^iiKi 
try  of  the  country  are  exposed.     We  know  litile.of  the  fatetsr 
relating  to  this  particular  establishment;  but.>ireare  soifry  to 
)ind,  thj^t  the  Ar^hd^apon  has  given  additional  cucreacy  in^^. 
pote,  (though  qualified  by  an  e^prc^ion  of  bfs  (s^vfu  disbelief i 
of  the  fact)  to  the  unfounded  chs^ge  bi^oagbt  hy  ^scp^thepl 
writer  against  the  exceilfsnt  Prelate  in ,  who^^  dipofisd  iiti^* 
situated.    It  is  a  charge  which  all  who  liav^  li^th^pfdmsa  of; 
knowing  the  Bishop  must  be  anxious  to.  repql  ;.aii4.whiob'iidi 
man,  who  has  witnessed  his  poatinual  ai^d  zeat^v^exbDtiiins* 
in  support  of  the  Chuvob,  of  her  fao]y  doQtrine«tA|]id  liierlogt<«- 
timate  influence,  canJbr  a'h'oment  believe*  .,  •  «     t^    *. 

'    But,  that  popery  is  increasing,  and  by  means  of  s^ch  ^s^« 
blishments,  we  hare  reason  to  know  frotn  w4ial-ij^  dbflh^^ fiddling 
nnder  oar  own  eye.    It  has  been  our  fat^  t«y  wAffbbih'cf  tti)*\ 
^[resB  of  one  such  establishment ;  to  seer  hc^w' the  z^dl  ^^^Kf 
may  by  persons  at  a  distance  be  supposed  to  b^  exeftecl;, 
wi^in  its  walls^  in  the  worl^  of  education  to  which  (Jie  insti* 
tntion  is  avowedlv  devoted,  is  in  fact  directed  to  the  lab^^rs^j 
of  conversion  without  them.     And  we  have  obtained, p^ipM 
evidence  of  the  advances  of  popery  among  a  deluded  .pcMHsatE'* 
try,  who  are  first  bril^ed  into  prpselytism,  and  then,  tecrifiaci 
front  listening  to  those  who  would  recover  them«     AH  this  we 
have  seen,  and  know ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  facts  |riay  he  \ 
pfoduped,  which  will  shew  whether  popery  has  changed'  i!^  ' 
principles,  w|ietber  it  is  really  in  its  dotage,  whether  it  may  ' 
Ifow  be  s^fejy  trusted  witli  that  power  which  it  has  never  yet 
wielded  but  for  (he  purposes  of  its  own  aggrandizement/  an(\, 
the  destniction  of  its  opponents.    The  Church  of  Engluni^ 
has  yet  a  straggle  to  maintain,  if  it  will  preserve  its  Establish-. 
ment;  and  as  wq  earnestly  wish  that  all  may  be  aw^re  of  tbi^ 
and  prepared  to  bear  their  share  in  the  difficulties  and  dan-  ^ 
gers  it  may  involve,  we  shall  conclude  our  present  observa- 
tions on  this  interesting  subject,   by  the  following  cncrgctia 
remarks  of  Archdeacon  Daubeny. 
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*'  Sncoeedii^  mj  brethreo*  throiudi  tbe^ippopUion  of  a  kind 
ProvideDos,,  into  the  laboars  of  our  KefonaeT%  and  their  con«e« 
quent  fruits,  maj  we»  under  grace,  become  succeMon  to  theb 
priQciples.  Id  such  case^  attacked. as  Protestants  now  are  hj  ene- 
miesy  who  have  been  long  employed  in  drawing  the  powers  of  this 
world  to  their  side ;  should  it  be  the  will  of  the  great  Disposer  of 
events  that  there  is  a  hard  battle  to  be  fought;  let  it  be  remem* 
bered,  since  the  Christian  coarse  has  been  made  a  warfare,  that  of 
all  men  living,  a  cownrd  b  the  most  unfit  to  make  a  Christian. 

<'  If,  then,  it  be  expected  of  Christisns  in  general,  that  thfv 
should  '  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith ;'  how  much  more  wiU  such 
coptention  be  expected  on  the  part  of  those,  to  whose  iii'F«p*»^*iytiy 
keeping  the  afk  of  the  sanctuary  has  been  committed  I 

*'  Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  as  we  value  the  continued  proepe- 
rity  of  our  Sion,  beware  of  weakening  ourselves  by  division.  Umly^ 
both  in  sentiment  and  action,  was  never  more  necessary  among 
churchmen,  than  in  the  present  day.  Combination  against  us,  can 
by  juotlling  be  so  e&ctually  counteracted,  as  by  timely  and  judi- 
cious combination  amoo^  ourselves.  Whilst  then  each,  in  his  iWf- 
vidual  character,  is  carefully  guarding  against  the  tares  of  popery 
being  secretly  sown  in  his  peculiar  department ;  let  us  all,  cMeC" 
tiveltff  be  on  the  alert,  in  watching  the  more  public  motions  of  our 
restless  and  indefatigable  enemy.  And  should  we,  at  any  time,  see 
reason  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  danger,  let  us  not  beshick  ia 
our  proceedings,  as  if  we  had  no  vital  interest  at  stake ;  but  forth- 
witli  carry  our  apprehensions  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  in  full  oob- 
fidence  that  the  sovereign  who  fills  it,  well  knows  that  the  throne 
of  a  Protestant  king  cannot  loi^  stand  in  aecurityy  but  upon  Pro- 
testant grvumd ;  and  consequently  thai  he  will  never  fail  to  be  a 
nursing  fiither  to  that  Church,  which  has  proved  herself  to  be, 
what  under  gi*ace  it  was  intended  that  she  should  be,  its  distinguish- 
ing ornament,  and  its  most  steady  support,"    P.  ST- 


ART. VII.  Manual  of  Minepalogy;  containing  an  Account  of 
simple  Minerals,  and  also  a  Description  and  Arrange^ 
mmt  of  Mountain  Rocks.    By  Robert  Jameson^  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural    History^    Edinburgh^     iic.  tsc* 
Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.    1^1. 

Thb  system  comprized  in  this  Manual  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  celebrated  Rom6  de  Lisle.  This 
irathor  published  in  1783  a  work  on  crystallization,  in  which 
he  arranged  mineral  substances  under  three  separate  heads, 
as  thjj  uu^'t^ened  to  contain  saline  crystalsi  stony  crystab. 


or  wuialBc  and  Hmh^eUdHe  crystaU.  He  'eou^rated  th0 
several  primitive  forms  which  bodies  are  known  to  assume 
in  passing  into  the  crystalline  state,  and  conclnded  by  pro* 
pounding,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  the  following 
general  role,  for  determining  specific  relations,  namely,  that 
all  minerals  agreeing  in  crystallization,  hardness,  and  weigl|t 
belong  to  the  same  species. 

We  mast  acknowledge  ourselves  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  crystallography  to  speak  de- 
cidedly concerning  its  use  in  determining  mineral  species. 
Nor  are  we  sure  that  we  perfectly  understand  the  dis- 
tinction introduced  by  the  Abb6  Kaiiy,  between  the  J9rt- 
miiive  form  and  the  inUgral  molecule  in  crystallised  sub- 
stances :  and  in  this  predicament  with  respect  to  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  which  seem  to  guide  the  procedono 
of  what  may  be  called  the  crifstallographioal  sc/iool  of  mi- 
nemlogists,  we  shall  exercise  due  diffidence  whilst  pro- 
nouncing on  the  merits  of  their  scheme.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  as,  however,  as  a  sufficient  objection  to  this 
method  of  determining  the  species  of  minerals,  that  it  is 
extremelj  difficult  in  its  application ;  requiring  first,  a  very 
delicate  measarement  of  planes,  angles,  and  inclinations,  in 
order  to  detect  t|^e  external  form;  and,  thon,.  a  profound 
calcaiation  to  ascertain  the  precise  system  of  cry&talUzatioQ, 
the  rhomboidal,  the  pyramidal,  the  prismatic,  or  the  tes- 
solar,  to  which  the  external  form  is  to  be  traced.  We  have 
also  viewed  in  the  same  light  the  fact  which  is  admitted  by 
the  best  writers  on  this  subject,  namely,  that  a  strict  refer- 
ence to  primitive  forms  and  integral  molecnies,  in  erystai- 
lized  minerals,  will  lead  to  the  separation  of  species  which 
are  otherwise  naturally  and  closely  connected.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  independently  of  these  objections, 
the  principles  of  Hauy  and  Rome  de  Lisle  can  only  apply  to 
such  minerals  as  are  crystallized,  and  consequently,  nume- 
rous varieties  in  all  the  orders,  genera,  and  species,  not 
being  found  in  a  crystallized  state,  and  having  no  discoverable 
prihiitive  form,  must  necessarily  be  excluded  from,  a 
place  in  every  mineralogical  system  founded  on  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Nor  has  our  prepossession  against  the  cryistallogroplncal 
method  been  at  all  removed  by  the  work  now  belbre  us. 
The  theory  in  the  first  place,  as  it  is  here  unfolded  surpasses 
our  comprehension  ^  ^reat  way ;  and  the  notation  or  cha- 
racters used  in  the  practical  application  of  it,  is  certainly  not 
more  intelligible  or  inviting.  Let  the  reader  inspect  the 
following  description  of  a   well-known  mineral,  gi^en  ac- 
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totiimg  to  the  plan  Tacommendod  by  Professor  MoIh  ef 
Freyberg,  and  adopted  by  Professor  Jameson  of  Edinbai^by 
and  be  wiU  probably  agree  with  as  in  tfaiiiktng  that  mooh 
pains  hare  beien  taken  to  mystify  a  very  simple  matter.  The 
example  shall  be  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  Ume,  tbe  ^pedfip 
character  of  whioh  is  thos  noted. 

^  SpBCiric  CHAaACTDa.  -*-  Hemi^!smatic»    pyramids  149^ 
. SO';  135°  a?';  54°  54',  ^==149^  33'  P+(»«110»  W.    Cleavi^ 

j^  Pr+oD  (iodinatiQn  of  ^to  IV4-aD=sil3°  G.)  More  distinct 
find  perfect,  PrVoo .  H«rdDe8s=sl.5-  9  a  Sp.  gr.»2.S^2.4." 

This  very  I0anied4ooking  apparatus  has  l)ceii  imported 
from  Grermany>  whence  Professor  Jameson  basi  also  bioughl 
fiome  other  haurd  terms  and  phrases  whiph  wili  not  natii* 
Daliw  well  in  Englandj  patronized  though  they  be  by  his 
poipttlar  name*,  and  introdaoed  as  they  always  are  in  com* 
.  pany  with  much  sound  kqowiedge  and  deep  research*  He 
piis;  wetiiink,  on  the  present  opcasion^  been  bewitched  by 
Mobsvwhp,  if  we  pay  be  allowed  to  judge  of  his  character 
^y 'the  view  of  his  system  .exhibited  in  this  country,  is  deeply 
impiersed  in  that  atrange  mysticism  and  involutiuu  of  ide^ 
.^vj^iofa  f^rs&  so  re^ily  to  distinguish  tbe  modern  writera  qf 
.  eantral  Europe.  We  regret  this  catastrophe  ei^peedingly* 
for  we -ace  tjhereby  nearly  compelled  to  relinqubh  tbe  ;stHdy 
sif:./afavonrite  author,  to  whom  we  owe  the  greater  pp(tio|i 
nS  'oar  small  aoqoirements,  in  that  brandi  of  natural  know- 
ledge^ which  bis  labours  have  hitherto  tended  so  powerfully  Ip 
.  sklvance.  .Noi^  is  this  the  first  tifne  that  Mr.  Jameson  bs^ 
'been  justly  twitted  with  his  German  connections.  He  bas 
'l)ften^  than  once  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  oh 
thiaf  head,  and  we  b^d  hoped  that  he  was  pow  fairly  lapgbed 
put  of  all  reverence  or  afTection  for  the  miiuite  philosophy 
and  ui^couth  jsirgoi^  of  S^Kon  sctges.  I{e  aflords,  hpweyeo 
jn  h^  Hnfortunate  attachnx^nts  a  strong  proof  that  c^  first  lovp 
ji^jiot  e^silv  ]:o9ted  put ;  for  in  some  parts  of  this  Manual  w/L 
ia  other  Uiings  to  which  he  has  lately  put  bis  band,  ho  is 
(Srorman^lill  over ;  ^nd,  in  short,  as  we  have  already  said^  l^e 
'|s  now  ^ompldteiy  beyond  our  reach.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
|4labea  that  we  it^ay  be  enabled  to  understand  bin  once 
yiore/  by  means  of  the  "  Etempnts  of  ^r^^taiiogranliy/* 
'which  he  tuts  promised  tp  publish  for  the  Lohoof  of  nofictsr ; 
'lill  which  event  come  io  pass  we  must  pursue  our  studies  in 
private^  and  leave  mioeralogical  reviews  to  more  ienurDed 
pleads  Off  bolder-hands.  * 

i/rirs -alltue'  tbrQis,  hayB  the  Professor,  may  bp  reduced  in  liti 
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<Mise»  to  one  ^  fotrr  sjstdnul  of  cryatallraation  ;<the  rb«iiilioi<« 
del,  or  that  wbich  is  derived  from  a  rhomboid ;  the  p^ra^ 
midair  or  that  which  id  derived  from  an  isosceles  four^isided 
pyramid:  the  pristnatic,  or  that  which  is  derived  from,  a 
scalene  foar-.sided  pyramid ;  and  lastly,  the  tessuiar,  oc  Utal 
Inrhich  is  derived  from  the  hexahedron. 

'«  Tlie  forms  of  the  tliree  first  are  indioaied  by  infanl  lattarSi 
with  ot  without  mirabers  or  signs;  those  of  the  tessuiar  are . ex* 
(/ressed  at  lai^ge.  ^  .  «  * ' 

'<  The  letter  R  atways  refers  to  the  rhomboidal  system,  and; 
means  without  any  exception  a  rhomboid.  The-  letter :P,dia|y 
refer  to  either  of  the  three  first  svstems ;  and  though  it  alwaysm^ns 
a  pyramid,  it  has  different  signindations.  The  specific  cHafacier  in- 
dicates \m  which  system  it  refers,  and  determii^es  its  dignificdilbi^l 
If  this  system  be  the  rhomboidsfl,  P  will  be  an  isosceles  six-^i(I^ 
pyramid ;  if  it  be  the  pyramidal,  P  will  t>e  an  isosceles  folir-^ded 
pyramid ;  and  if  it  be  the  prismatic,  P  will  be  a  scc(leA<ef(mfi6i^ 
pyramid.  "  •/    . ,,,  -. 

"  Atl  compositions  of  these  lettera  with  numbers 'o^Wgns  refer 
to  the  same  system  to  trhich  the  staple  letters  fefen     Thus  R>Hht 

Qt  mofe  genera%  R  -f  n  design  also  rhomboids,  wHieh'  htefto  'R 

(the  angles  of  which,  if  known,  are  eiven  in  the  speciRc  chafsbter^f 
a  certain  relation  of  which  the  expTanattdh  will  be  given  in  the 
Elements  of  Crystallography  to  be  published  afler'#ai'd#.  R^-^ao 
denotes  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axei^  of  a'rhdtnibbiU,  of  Of  any 
form  belonging  to  the  rhomboidal  system,  and  it  considsrod  as-  tt 
rhomboid  of  an  infinitely  short  axis :  the  side  of  its  h6riiMntai>piKv^ 
jection  remaining  a  finite  line.  R  4^00  Is  tf  refgaki^  isi;fits^d9|( 
Arism,  in  such  a  positiofi  that  it  cuts  the  faces  of  ^tt^  rhomh^ll^iv 
horizontal  line^  or  edges,  or,  which  is  thesamejr  ir^e/^g^rp^^Ufl 
(0  the  horiaSoncal  diagonals  of  this  form ;  apd  is  .copisifi^ri^.^^  fi 
rhomboid  of  atr  infinite  axis.  These  two  forms  (R,-t-  pd  ^^j^-f  o).) 
Vep^esent  the  series  of  the  Kmits  of  rhomboids  of  which  a^tifre  (for 
instance  in  rhomboidal  calcareous  spar)  presents  many,  mcmber|(« 
2  H  denotes  a  combination  of  two  rhon^boids  equal  and  similar 'tp 
each  other^  in*  such  a  position,  that  they  assume  the  appeai-ifnce  of 
anr  isosceles  six-sided  p3rramid ;  and  it  is  called  a  niRHOMBoit)'.*' " 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  modify  his  notation  m'mu\0 
finit  the  three  several  systems  of  crystallized  torrae  to^whiek 
it  is  to  be  applied — the  rhomboidal,-  the  pyfamidalv  audi.tli^ 
prismatic.  For  these  detaik  we  mtfst  however  tfefj^r  U|0 
reader  to  the  work  itself,  as  they  are  too  loog  for  ibslet tion 
^i\d  cannot  possihiy  he  abridged.  Bat  before  we  iednTa  tlii» 
part  of  the  subject  we  have  two  questions  to  put  im  re^d^lkcr 
it.  First,  do  the  character^  derived  from  cryetalHaatian'p(Q- 
j^efrly  belong  to  the  class  of  $xi^rnal  charaeter$  f    Caa  il 
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be  detenained  from  the  mere  lospectbD  of  any  giyen  mioe* 
ral  lo  what  system  of  crystallization  its  fundamental   form 
belongs ;  whether  to  the  rhombokial,  the  pyrainidal,  or  db» 
prismatic  ?    And,  secondly,  do  the  exigencies  of  miiMralo* 
gical  science  positively  require  that  this  new  set  of  oharao- 
ters  should  be  added  to  tliose  formerly  in  use,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  places  and  boundaries  of  the  several  species? 
Were  hardness*  specific  gravity,   colour,  lustre,  fracture, 
streak,  taste  and  smell  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  in 
bfe  pursuits  or  the  master  in  his  arrangements  i    And  farther, 
IS  it  never  found  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  crystallograipber  must  lead  the  mineralogist  to  a  distri- 
bution of  his  species,  on  a  basis  almost  directly  opposed  to . 
that  of  the  external  characters  properly  so  called  i    Are  not 
minerals  which  have  a  strong  natural  affinity  both  in  respect 
of  cpmpoaition  and  outward  resemblance,  separated    from 
one  another  and  placed  under   different  species,    merely 
because  tbe^  nucleus  of  crystallization  is  supposed  to  have 
hew  difibrent. .   In  a  word,  do  not  all  the  objections  urged 
agBijlst  th/e  systems  of  Rome  de  Lisle  and  the  Abb^  Hady 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Professor  Mohsr 
Th^e  questions  are  put  partly  in  ignorance,  we  admit,  but 
also  in  part  from  the  conviction  that  the  progress  of  mine* 
ralogical  science  will  not  in  the  first  instance  at  least  be 
furthered  by  its  alliance  with   the  abstruse  researches  of' 
crystallography^     We  are  inclined  to  put  more  confidence  in 
the  diaeo very  lately  made  by  Dr.  Brewster,  regarding  the 
nomber'  and  position  of  the  axes  of  double  refraction  in 
miaeralsi    By  means  of  this  character,  it  is  said,  we  are 
enabled  lo  determine  mineral  species;  and  even  in  those 
oasea  where  neither  fonn  nor  cleavage  can  be  ascertained, 
to  vefer  the  mineral  to  its  system  of  crystailiaation*     *'  We 
have  ne  faesiftation,  says  Professor  Jameson,  in  considering 
it  as  a  far  more  certain  and  useful  aid  lo  miaeraloffiats  than 
chemical  aonalysis*    It  ought  to  be  introduced  into  aU  systema 
of  mitieralogy ;  but  we  have  delayed  using  it  until  some 
move  rimpJeMd  easy  mode  than  the  present  of  employing 
it  shall  be  laid  before  the  public ;  and  Dr.  Brewster,  we  trust, 
witt  ere  leng,  by  the  contrivance  of  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment, and  the  publication  for  the  use  of  the  student,  of  a  few 
rules  for  observation,  render  the  application  of  the  optical 
CHARAcrsa  ai  easy  and  satisfactory  as  that  of  specific  gra- 
vity or  form." 

The  main  object  towards  which  all  Mr.  Jameson^ s  labonri 
are'  directed  is  the  emancipation  of  his  favonrite  science 
from  the  thraldom  of  chemistry,  and  the  cov^ylete  estaMish*' 
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men!  of  it  apon  a  broad  and  independent  foundation  of  itd 
own.  He  accordingly  abjures  all  reliance  upon  chemical  ■ 
analysts  in  detecting  the  specific  characters  and  relations  of 
ittineral  bodies.  Hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  crystalli-* 
zation  are  held  as  ^one  snflicient  to  determine  the  place  to 
which  every  substance  ought  to  be  assigned  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  numerous  species  under  their  several  genera 
and  orders  ;i  the  analytical  exposition  of  component  part^ 
being  ^teemed  as  nothing  more  important  than  an  incidentat 
description  of  the  mineral  in  question,  given  in  compliance  with 
long  established  usage.  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader, 
however,  that  this  combination  limited  as  it  may  be,  of  the 
chemical  and  natural-history  methodic,  has  the  efiect  of  ex- 
posing in  a  very  strong  light  the  gross  incompatibility  of  their 
respective  principles.  For  example,  we  have  under  the 
head  of  Mica,  itself  a  compound  of  Silica  and  Alumina,*  a 
great  variety  of  metallic  ores,  such  as  oxides  ofcopper,  cobalt, 
and  antimony ;  arsenates  of  cobalt ;  phosphates  of  iron,  8ftc» 
We  are  perfectly  aware  tliat  such  discrepancies  go  for  notblng^* 
with  the  supporters  of  the  natural-history  method,  becanse  that 
method  owns  no  connection  with  chemistry,  and  claims  no  aid 
from  its  analysis ;  and  we  only  make  the  observation  in 
passing,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  how  independent  the 
mineralogist  already  feels  on  the  ground  of  his  own  systemr 
and  also  of  suggesting  the  propriety  of  omitting  hencefor- 
ward all  notice  of  chemical  characters  whatsoever. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  mineralogists  of 
the  present  day,  in  their  eagerness  to  give  to  their  inquiries 
all  tne  forms  and  dignity  of  science  have  carried  tbeir^ditit^* 
sions  and  classifications  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nata- 
ral  difierences  subsisting  among  minerals.  They  hav«  esta« 
Uished  classes,  orders,  gebera,  and  species,  without  Iraving 
acquired  any  solid  ground  on  which  to  rest  them,  or  being 
iable  to  produce  diameters  whereby  to^  distinguish  them.  Fo^ 
-an  example  and  illustration  of  what  we  have  just  said  we  will 
have  recourse  to  Mr.  Jameson*s  Manual.  Tiie  classes,  which 
are  no  longer  characterized  by  the  epithets  earthy,  saline, 
metallic,  and  inflammable,  are  redyced  to  three,  and  dis« 
tinguished  simply  by  the  ordinals  first^  second,  third*  The 
characters  of  these  Classes  are  as  follows : 

**  Class  First.— If  soUd,  is  sapid.  No  bitaminous  nneU*  Specific 
•gravity  under  S.8* 

Ckos  Seccmd. — Ini]pid«    Specific  gravity  above  1,8*  . 
.    Class  Third. — ^If  liquid,  the  smell  is  bituminous.    If  solid,  is 
.taiteloss*  Specific  |)pvityunden  •8." 
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Now,  there  is  evidently  a  great  want  of  precision  in  ^iatioj( 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first  class  is  under  3  8,  and 
<hat  of  the  second  above  1.8,  inasmuch  as  the  one  includes 
the  other  without  presenting  any  limit  by  which  either  is  to 
be  bounded.  To  which  of  these  two  classes  would  a  mineral 
belong  whose  specific  gravity  should  be  found  equal  to  2.5  ? 
Again,  as  to  the  quality  of  sapidity,  the  first  is  described  a» 
having  it,  when  the  bodies  comprehended  in  it  are  solid ;  tlie 
second  as  wanting  it  in  all  circumstances.  Surely  the  Pro« 
fessor  has  forgotten  that  he  includes  ^uZ/^/iur  in  the  second 
class—  a  substance  which  cannot  be  pronounced  tasteless  in 
every  one  of  the  various  formsand  combinations  in  which  it  pre-' 
sents  itself  in  the  mine,  the  cavern,  and  more  particularly  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano.  In  truth,  several  of  tlie 
metallic  oxides  are  far  from  being  perfectly  insipid  when 
applied  to  the  tongue  ;  but  at  the  best,  insipidity  is  a  mere 
negative  property,  and  does  not  distinguish  the  substances 
of  the  first  class  from  those  of  the  second,  nor  this  latter  class 
from  the  members  of  the  third. 

Nor  do  we  perceive  that  there  is  any  natural  distinction  in 
mineral  properties  upon  which  the  two  systematic  distinctions 
of  order  and  genus  are  founded.  The  one  or  the  other  of 
these  might  be  dispensedwith.  ^Xxeaenus  would  perhaps  more 
aptly  comprehend  those  groups  of  minerals  which  arrange 
themselves  into  species,  whilst  the  order  might  be  abolished^ 
At  all  events  we  repeat,  there  do  not  appeai'  distinctions  in 
nature  corresponding  to  all  tlie  scientific  divisions  under  which 
minerals  are  placed.  The  contrivances  of  science  in  this 
case  have  out-run  the  progress  of  observation. 

It  may  surprise  the  beginner  in  this  branch  of  study  to 
find  arranged  under  the  first  class  of  minerals  such  ^ab- 
.  stances  as  the  following :  hydrogen  gas ;  carbnretted  hydrogen 
gas;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  phosphnrette<l  hydrogen 
gas  ;  atmospheric  air ;  water ;  carbonic  acid ;  mnriatic  a6id ; 
sulphuric  acid ;  boracic  acid,  &c.  We  have  only  to  observe, 
in  regard  to  this  new  branch  of  mineralogy,  that  it  seems, 
like  other  parts  of  the  work,  to  claim  a  German  origin  ;  for,  in 
Mohs'  System  of  Crystallography,  as  unfolded  by  one  of  his 
pupils  in  the  £dinbur|li  Philosophical  Journal,  and  occa- 
sionally referred  to  by  Professor  Jameson,  we  find  a  sort  of 
reason  why  **  AtmospherUia  are  introduced  into  the  Mineral 
Kingdotn.  "  The  only  thing  here  deserving  notice,"  seys 
the  disciple  of  Mohs,  "  is  the  introduction  of  atmoapberic 
substances  into  tlie  mineral  kingdbnu  This  results  froM  the 
very  idea  of  a  mineral.  According  to  Wemer*s  explanation, 
this  term  includes  under  it  the  idea  oi  ggo^nostici  indreati»iis 
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which  are  specified  for  the  express  purpose  of  excloding 
atmospheric  substances.  Bat  the  idea  of  a  mineral  in  na- 
tural nistory  ought  to  be  purely  natural-hiatorical,  and 
must  not  therefore  hare  a  reference  to  iodioations  of  a 
foreign  kind*  If  such  indications  are  omitted  from  Wemer^s 
system,  the  only  remaining  principle  is  that  minerals  are 
inorganio  productions  of  nature,  as  atmospherical  sub- 
stances likewise  are." 

If  aH  inorganic  productions  of  nature  are  henceforth  to  be 
included  in  mineralogical  systems,  we  can  see  no  good  reason 
for  stopping  short  with  a  few  acids  and  gases.  Why 
not  include  all  the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  and  haTe 
snow,  hail,  and  hoar-frost  arranged  as  members  of  the 
mineral  kingdom?  The  electric  fluid,  the  galvanic  and 
magnetic  energies,  whether  these  be  ono  or  different,  seem 
not  less  entitl<)d  to  a  place  among  inorganic  productions,  than 
hydrogen  gas  and  asote.  Why,  at  aU  events,  are  vegetable 
snbstimoes  excluded?  The  resinous  kinds  of  oils,  and 
essences  which  exude  from  trees  and  fruits,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, caoutchouc,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  gums  and 
resins,  ought  assurediv  to  be  classed  as  subjects  of  the 
mineral  region.  In  truth,  if  the  mere  cnrcumstance  of  beinff  an 
inorganic  production  of  nature  is  to  be  held  as  the  bounaary 
which  shall  henceforth  limit  the  pursuits  of  the  mineralogist^ 
and  mark  out  the  object  of  his  research,  there  wilt  be  no  use 
in  retaining  the  old  distinctions  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  becanse  there  are  ihorganic  prodnctions 
in  all  the  three.  To  rank  hydrogen  gas,  atmospheric  air, 
and  water  among  minerals,  or  even  to  give  them  a  place  in  i^ 
work  of  mineralogy  is,  to  say  the  truth  of  it,  unusual,  and 
absurd ;  and  as  Professor  Jameson  could  never  have 
run  into  this  absurdity  of  himself,  we  therefore  regret  the 
more  that  infatuated  deference  which  he  owns  to  tJerman 
authorities,  and  that  tame  subserviency  which  he  shews 
towards  German  system-making. 

A  mineralogical  work  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  mere 
dictionary  or  register  of  names,  and,  consequently,  the  mora 
simple  the  principles  are  on  which  the  substances  are 
anranged,  the  more  easy  and  convenient  will  the  reader 
find  uie  process  of  reference  to  its  several  parts.  Those 
minerals,  accordingly,  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance  in 
external  characters,  ought  to  be  placed  the  nearest  to  one 
another  in  the  volume  as  well  as  m  the  museum ;  and,  we 
wiH  add  in  support  of  these  views  that  every  arrangement 
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which'  han  not  facility  of  reference  for  its  object  \%  nothing 
better  than  labour  thrown  away.  A  distinct  and  expressive 
nomenclature,  together  With  accurate  descriptions  *  of  the 
individual  substances^  and  a  short  notice  of  their  specific 
relations,  is  all  that  the  student  requires  to  guide  his 
rfeiidh^s,  at  honfe,  and  his  ejuiminationa  of  nature,  in  the 
iilin^  or  tbe-tnOtAffedii :  and  these  otyects  being  secured^  it  is 
a  Ihattc^  of  ihe  stfg'htcst  importance  imaginable  to  him 
whether  the  classification  of  the  system  at  large  rest  on 
chemital  principles,  or  on  those  which  are  denominated 
natnraUhistoricai*  In  this -respect  the  Manual  now  before 
us  ts  without  a  fault.  It  contains  the  most  complete  aud 
sy^ematic  description  that  has  ever  yet  been  given  of  every 
mineral  known  either  to  the  man  of  science  or  to  the  practical 
lapidary;  and  if  it  embrace  more  than  the  student  absolutely 
requires  to  lead  him  on  his  wayi  it  omU$  nothing  which 
oo^d  be  of  the  smallest  service  to  him  in  conducting  his 
advances  into  one  of  the  most  agreeable  departments  of 
modem  research.  It  is  besides  a  Manual  of  Geology  as  well  as 
of  Mineralogy,  eaLhibiting  in  a  narrow  compass  and  with  great 
simplicity  of  language,  a  very  intelligible  outline  of  the 
Wernerian  geognosy. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  distinguished  author  just 
alluded  to,  rocks  are  divided  into  primitive,  transition,  se- 
condary or  floetz,  alluvial,  and  volcanic.  Later  writers,  and 
in  particular  Dr.  Maccullooh  of  Woolwich,  whose  work  on 
this  subject  we  noticed  a  few  months  ago,  are  disposed  to 
omit  the  transition  class  altogetlier,  as  not  having  sufficient 
marks  of  difference  to  distinguish  them  from  the  primitive  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  floetz  on  the  other.  This,  like  other 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  in  natural  history,  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  an  affair  of  mere  convenience,  and  it  is  only 
because  we  think  it  useful  as  a  technical  distinction  rather 
than  as  marking  a  physical  peculiarity  that  we  are  inclined  to 
adhere  to  the  wonted  terms,  and  admit  tramilion  rocks. 

The  primitive,  as  every  novice  has  learned,  are  those  rocks 
whose  period  of  formation  is  considered  as  more  ancient  than 
the  creation  of  organic  beings.  Hence,  says  our  author,  we 
arrange  in  this  class  all  those  formations  which  have  not  been 
found  to  contain  petrifactions  or  fossil  organic  remains.  Should 
future  observations,  howeverj  prove  that  these  rocks  do  occa« 
sionally  inclose  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  still  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  them  as  a.distinct  class,  and  retain  the  name 
primitive,  because  from  their  lying  under  the  rocks  of  tiie 
other  classes,  they  are  to  bo .  considered  as  having  been 
formed  before  them/  and  may  therefore  t^aid  to  be  prioni* 
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tire  or  first  formed. — In  some  countries  we  observe  resting 
upon  these*  and  even  alternating  with  them  a  series  of  rock^ 
of  which  clay-slate  is  a  predominating  member,  having  less 
of  the  crystalline  aspect,  and  containing  fossil  organic  re- 
mains. Werner  considers  this  set  of  rocks  as  interposed 
between  tlie  grand  series  of  primitive  rocks^  and  those  whi4^k 
are.  called  secondary ;  and  that,  *'  although  it  ocoasionally 
alternates,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  primitive,  and  on  the. 
other  with  some  members  of  the  secondary  class,  still  its  ^9^. 
racters  are  so  well  marked,  that  he  views  it  as  a  distinct  classp 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  iransitwm,  from  its  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  transition  or  passage  from  the  primitiYA  to  tbfii 
secondary  rocks/' 

It  is  true,  adds  die  Professor,  that  the  transition  rocks  4Hr& 
bot  a  continuation  of  the  primitive,  and  on  a  general  view» 
might  with   propriety  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  tti^t 
series;   bat  their  imbedded    fossil    organic   remains,   les^, 
crystalline  aspect,  and  particular  rocks,  such  as  ffrey  wacke», 
appear  to  characterize  them,  if  not  as  a  distinct  dass,  yet.a^ 
a  separate  gronp,  in  the  gprand  series  of  rock  formations^   Wo, 
give  a  list  of  the  two  classes  of  rocks  now  specified  extracte4  • 
from  Mr.  Jameson's  Manual. 

PaiMITIVB.  T&AKSITZOV. 

I  Gnmite,  with  cyentte  and  topaz  rock.  1  Grcywacke. 

9  Gneiss,  with  some  ▼arietics  of  white  atone.  2  Limestone. 

3  Mica  slate,  with  different  varieties  of  tale  slate.  3  Granite  and  porphyry.. 

4  day  slate,  with  alnm  slate,  flinty  slate,  &c.  4  Gneiss,  mica  sJate,  6^c^ 

5  Primitive  limestone,  and  primitive  gypsum.  5  Serpentina*. 

6  Primitive  trap.  6  Quartz  rock. 

7  Serpentine.  7  Red  ituidsUint. 
d  Euphadite  or  drallage-rock.  8  Trap. 

9  Porphyry.  9  Gypsum. 

10  Qaartz  rock. 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  the  same  rocks  occur  in 
both  classes,  and  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every 
candid  geologist  that,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  hand-^ 
specimens,  or  even  of  large  masses  and  strata,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  which  i^onld  be  called  primitive  and  which 
slioold  be  called  transition. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  towards  the  end  of  the 
volnme  on  petrifactions,  or  fossil  organic  remains  found  in 
mountain* rocks.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens. ' 
of  that  kind  is  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  whs&le,  seventy-two^ 
£aet  in  length,  found  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  neighbour-  '^ 
hood  of  Stirling,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  in  a  becl  ^ 
of  clay.     According  to   measurement  this   skeleton   wai 
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imbedded  in  the  soil  aboat  twenty  feet  above  Ihe  level  of 
theJbighest  tides  now  witnessed  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Corteai  is  said  to  have  likewise  fonnd  a  complete  skdeton 
<^a  whale  near  Polgnasco  in  Italy,  resting  in  a  bed  of  black 
mrine.clay. 

;  Of  the  dephant  only  one  fossil  species  has  hitherto  been 
djiscoveved.  It  is  the  mammoth  of  the  Russians  :  it  diffors 
£com  botli  the  .existing  species,  the  African  and  Asiatio,  bat 
agsees  mora  nearly  with  the  latter  than  the  former.  Its 
l^Qne&have  been  foond  in  many  different  parts  of  this  isknd, 
as.  in  the .  allavial  soil  aronnd  London,  in  the  county  ^i 
Northampton^  at  Gloacester,  at  Trenton,  near  Stafford, 
near  Harwich,  at  Norwich,  in  the  island  of  Sheppey,  in 
the  river  Med  way,  in  Salisbury  plain,  in  Flintshire,  in  Air- 
shire,  and  West  Lothian ;  and  similar  remains  have  been 
dog  np  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Bones  of  this  animal  have 
)iBen  QMS  up  in  Sweden ;  and  Caviar  coiyeetares  that  the 
hyaiieB.  of  supposed  giants,  mentioned  by  the  celebrated  bisfa^ 
Pontoppiden,  as  having  been  found  in  Norway,  are  remains 
of  the  fossil  elephant.  But  it  is  in  Asiatic  Russia  that  theto 
remaitts  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Pallas  says  that 
from  the  Don  or  the  Tanais  to  Tchatskoinoss,  diere  is 
scarcely  a  river  the  banks  of  which  do  not  present  por- 
tions of  the  mammoth ;  and  these  are  frequently  imbedded 
in,  or  covered  with,  alluvial  soil,  containing  marine  produc- 
tions. The  bones  are  generally  dispersed,  seldom  occurring 
in  complete  skeletons,  and  still  more  rarely  do  we  find  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  animal  preserved,  as  was  the  case  with 
tfie  carcase  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean  by 
Mr.  Adams. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  extremely  entertaining,  and  lays 
open  views  both  astronomical  and  geological  upon  which 
science  has  not  yet  prepared  even  the  most  learned  men  to 
enter  wiUi  advantage.  The  great  catastrophe  revealed  in 
Iroly  Scripture  has  left  strong  marks  of  itk  destructive  opeia- 
tion  on  all  classes  of  created  things,  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable:  but  still  there  are  phenomena  set  before  us  in 
these  interesting  relic's  of  a  former  world,  which  cannot  be 
fully  explained  on  the  ground  of  any  priBciples  at  present  re- 
cognized eitiier  among  natural  philosophers  or  divines.  There 
.is  a  veil  thrown  over  ttie  pastas  well  as  over  tbefature,  and 
laan  who  was  made  to  **  look  befbre  and  jbehind,*'  in  vain 
endeavours  to  penetrate  either  the  one  or  the  other,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  has  been  or  c#  what 

Will  be* 
It  is  superfiuotts  to  conclude  this  trirfnrt^r  ify' topressisg 
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oiir  high  respect  for  FrofeMor  J«meBoii-'-«ii  vathpr  whe 
haa  dooe  more  than  any  one  now  living  to  introduoe  the  mine- 
ralogical  science  into  this  conntry,  and  to  render  the  stndjr  of 
it  popular  and  nsefat    Comparing  the  books  now  written'  on 
this  subject  with  the  volnmes  of  Kirwan  and  Walh^r-«tfae 
only  indigttioas  treatises  on  minerals  of  any  name^^we  seem 
to  cont^qilate  a  new  science  altogether,  so  extended  are 
the  views  and^  at  the  same  time,  so  minute  the  detaik  of 
external  character,  chonical  composition,  locality,  use,  ge<^ 
graphical    distribution,   and    geognostical    relation   which 
pervade  the  most  elementary  works,  even  those  put  into  the 
nands  of  our  children.    Much  of  this  improvement  is  owing 
to  the  zeal  and  unremitting  exertions. of  Frofessor  Jameson. 
Societies  have  been  formed  mid  lectures  have  been  established 
in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  stimulated  by  flie  ex* 
ample  presented  at  Edinburgh :  and  many  of  the  most  euerC 
mineralogists  and  able  geologists  of  the  day,  received  tkeir 
first  instmotions  from  this  able  disciple  of  Werner.    We 
lament  therefore  that  he  has  net,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
mors  a  mind  of  his  oisn,  and  that  he  is  so  willing  to  adopt 
the  crude  systems  and  barbarous  jargon  recommended  to  him 
from  Germany. 


Art.  VIII.  Recottections  of  a  Clauical  Tour  through 
various  Parts  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy,  made  in 
the  Years  1818  and  1819.  By  Peter  Edmund  Laurent. 
Illustrated  with  coloured  Plates.  4to.  836  pp.  1/.  IBs. 
Whittakers.    1821. 

CucnUa  mmfacit  Monaehum.  To  travel  in  Greece  or  Italy, 
and  then  to  publish  a  journal  '^  dashed  and  brewed**  with  a 
few  hackneyed  quotations,  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  title 
of  a  classical  tourist.    Numberless  as  the  reoent  pretenders 

•  have  been  to  this  very  honourable  distinction,  we  recollect 
none  but  Messrs.  ]&utace  and  Dodwell  who  are  likely  ta 
maintain  their  right  to  it.  If,  however,  there  are  any  to 
whom  this  sweeping  sentence  may  convey  uncomfortable  sen-^ 
aations  we  are  content  to  qualify  it  for  the  present,  and  to 
apply  our  observation  solely  to  Mr.  Laurent  His  quarto 
is  very  well  aa  quartos  go  nowi-a-days ;  and  if  he  had  ceSiti 

:  hiaTour  a  Tour,  wa  would  have  travelled  on  with  him  quietly 
enough ;  but  as  for  the  classical  part  of  it,  any  fburib^form 
boy  would  be  Hedged  if  he  could  not  say  by  heart  niae-tenths 
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of  the  ptamgei  whicb  ar0  cited :'  and  any  sixtb^fonn  boy,  w^ 
may  aM»  would  be  ashamed  to  shew  bis  jouriial.  if  be  bad 
written  them  do]Brn  in  it 

On  embarking  at  Trieste,  the  sea  ngturally  eaopgb  sug- 
gests, "  Uli  rcburM  ois  triplexi"  &c#;  a  sight  of  the  Gyaree 
calls  np  **  brevibui  Cyaris  tt  carcere  digmum  ,-**  and  the 
island  it  Coca  eannot  be  touched  upon  without  recalling  the 
three  hundred  heifers  who  crop  its  **  pinauia  dumsiar 
Horace,  Jxivenal,  and  Virgil,  all  in  a  breath  I  Caprification 
leads  to  Pliny,  we  yonder  it  did  not  lead  to  Herodotus.  The 
^oad  is  less  fraltful,  bat  for  this  we  c(in  readily  accoant 

'<  When  I  visited  tbe  plain  of  Ilium  I  had  heard  but  Ihtle  of  the  dfs* 
pttte  in.question.  .1  indeed  knew  that  some  persons  had  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  7*^]^°  ^^^  ^  f^ble ;  but  I  rejected  tbe  idea  as  a  Chrisrian 
does  that  of  infidelity,  froib  whjcbf  in  future  life,  he  guessps  much 
liann  may  perhaps  accrue,  while  with  certainty  he  knows  tbat  no 
bad  effecu  can  ensue  Gtom  his  adhering  to  tbe  tenets  of  his  aDOcst 
tors.  If  it  be  preved  that  tbe  trutf)  of  tlie  main  facts  cootamed  M 
tbeiliad.is  chimerical*  what  will  become  of  the  history  a^ached  to 
them?  (  Are  we  to  betray  to  all-devouring  scepticism  so  mfmy  int 
leresling  i^^cord^  ^ .  If  we  prove  that  H^len,  that  Paris,  that  Acbll* 
les,  that  Troy  itself  never  existed,  the  interest  felt  in  reading  tlie 
works  of  Homer  must  necessarily  be  diminished,  the  pleasure  will 
be  no  longer  so  great,  and  tbe  bard,  whose  poems  have  nearly  ex. 
bausted  the  whole  fund  of  human  knowledge,  would  be  more  neg- 
lected than  even  he  now  is — Apollo  and  the  Muses  defend  us  from 

00  dire  a  misfortune  1"    P.  45. 

•  * 

In  this  reasoning  we  whqlly  agree  with  Mr.  Laurent,  and 
would,  if  it  were  necessary,  even  in  spite  of  conviction,  be* 
as  zealous  Anti-Bryan tians  as  the  elepint  scholar,  who  has 
put  all  We  feel  into  language,  for  which  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  substitute  any  English  equally  impressive. 

**Ot«v  yiq  Kol  SoXof  x^*  9^P^  ^ 

^E^cery  itJca^T€t)f,  k*  ov'iiiKos  xfxXiiovraii. 

*    '  ••  •  • 

But  we  doi  not  tbioU  any  gxowA.op  gentlemen  quite  oomtt 
potent  to  writ^  a  "  Classical  Tour,  who  in  theioatsieft  pro* 
lesses  ignorance  of  the  controversy  concerning  Troy  To^n. 

Notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  assure  himself  of  the  former 
existence  of  Ilium,  Mr.  Laurent  found  no.  artificial  or  na*. 
tural  vestige  which  could  satisfy  him ;  and  he  believes  the. 
wbolei  face  of  tbe  country  to  have  been  changed  since  the. 
dbtys  of  Homer  by  s^nie  mighty  convuUion* 

Tho  Turks  are  bloQd3'^9unded  fellows,  andjRiuat  be  very, 
tarrifici  to  peaceable  travelers.  Many  of  the  soldiara  At  the, 
SardaaaU^  dr^iy;  the^r  swords,  and  shewed  Mr..J[|aoceiit  the. 
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marks  of  homan  gore  deeply  msted  on  their  blades.  They 
are  not  good  engineers  however,  for  they  beliere  that  a 
castle,  bniit  In  the  indescribable  shape  of  Mahomet's  name, 
can  never  be  stormed.  The  Greeks,  as  is  well  known,  are 
marvellous  thieves,  and  ihorfe  particularly  their  ecclesiastics. 
In  the  island  of  Zea,  in  the  Saronic  gu}pb,  every  ailiclc  in' 
the  possessiop  of  Mr.  ]jaurent  and  bis  companions  was  stolen.; 
and  the  goods  were  traced  to  the  egoumenos,  or  abbot  of  u 
convent.  *'  It  is  an  assertion,"  he  continues,  "  which  many 
travellers  have  made^  anij  I  believe  with  justice,  tliat  hardly 
ever  is  any  crime  committed  ijp  modern  Greece,  tho  instiga- 
tor and  mover  of  which  is  not  a  minister  of  religion."  Yet 
these  are  the.  good  Christians,  for  whom  our  poets  exhort 
OS  to 


**  Dash  down  3'on  cup  of  Sunian  wine, 


•• 


aad  our  politicians  to  assist  in  cutting  the  throats  of  their^ 
Mobammedaa  masters,  without  loss  of  time,  by  wholesale. 

Mr.  Laurent  was  in  the  feverish  lethargy  succeeding  tho 
delirium  of  a  calenture,  when  the  sounds  Atene!  Aiene  f 
struck  bis  ear;  and  in  treading,  for  the  first  timci  the  Attic 
shore,  ho  **  felt  as  all  must  feel  who  have  read  the  pages  of 
Grecian  history."  Now  as  most  people  have  done  thus  much 
fit  some  time  of  their  lives,  either  in  Dr.  Goldsmith*s  two 
snug  octavos,  or  Mr,  Pinnock's  still  snugger  Catechism,  we 
should  not  have  believed^  unless  we  had  been  so  assured, 
that  these  feelings  were  of  a  kind  which  *'  few,  very  few  can 
describe  :**  as  far  as  we  can  collect  they  are  contained  in  the 
four  following  liaes. 

**  Ayhqre  now  ^e  the  superb,  teopples  wlii^h  adorned  this  sliore  } 
Wliere  Uiose  magazines,  crowded  with  merchants  i  Where  those 
litreets,  thronged  with  mariners  of  every  nation  ?  All,  desert  and 
abandoned,  reposes  in  the  mel&ncholy  quiet  of  ruin.*'    P.  82. 

•  .  •         *  ' 

A  modem  Athenian  wedding  must  be  an  amusing  sight. 
We  select  an  account  of  it  in  pceferekice.to  a  very  bald  and 
Gsade  description  of  antiquities. 

'*  It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon :  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  wc 
were  occupied  in  an:anging  qur  jourua) ;  my  ear  was  struck  with 
the  monotonous  sound  of  a  Greek  tambour,  and  the  noise  of  people 
hurrying  through  the  street :  I  followed  them,  and  after  turning 
through  two  or  three  lanes,  came  to  the  spot  whence  the  soiind^ 
proceeded.  Some,  dirty  musicians,  with  a  tambour,  a  fiddle,  and  a 
gOritar,  were ' danomg,  playiag,  and  ringing;  after  them  came* a 
Greek  damsel  j  aapported  by  two  grave  matrons,  and  folh>wed  by  a* 
Joag  airing  of  dames  hoary  with  age*,  she  was-tlte  bridoi  aa4'*ot« ' 
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withiumding  the  tibenmiaeter  stood  at  96^,  wat  cot  end  with 
tlttiftid.fuit;  ber  finger^  eodaond  joints  werestaiiied  tod;  the 
lovor  part  of  hor  ejoi  was  tinfsd  with  a  blue  ooloiuv  and  her 
cheeks  were  omainoDtad  with  stars  of  black  dje  and  leaf  gold ;  a 
dirty  urchioy  walking  backwards,  held  a  mirror  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  young  woman  had  her  image  constantly  be&re  her* 

**  They  moved  literally  at  a  snail's  pace ;  the  people  threw  from 
their  windows  and  doors  bottles  of  orange  water,  which  perfumed 
the  air,  and  the  crowd,  loud  in  tlieir  expressions  of  jov  and  con- 
gratulation, augmented  as  we  advanced,  hurrying  round  the  bride, 
whose  brow  was  never  bent  with  a  frown,  and  whose  lips  were 
never  crossed  with  a  smile  during  the  ceremony. 

^  The  procession  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom;  the 
hride  was  seated  in  an  ana  chair,  and  placed  on  the  rigfal  of  the 
house  door;  on  the  opposite  side  was  seated  her  husband,  his  kM> 
less  head  uncovered ;  b^  him  stood  a  Turkish  barber,  hoUiBg  m 
his  hand  a  circular  lookmg.ghiss  (similar  to  that  with  which  Venus 
is  represented)  and  other  2iaving  instruments :  die  music  continued 
playing,  and  the  crowd  shook  th^  air  with  their  shouts.  Each, 
placing  a  fipw  parats  on  the  barber's  looking-glass,  sprinkled  with 
orange  water  the  face  of  the  bridegroom,  and  kissed  him  on  the 
Ibrehead  and  the  eyes:  the  monev  thus  collected  was  to  procure 
a  comfortaUe  establishment  for  the  ^oung  people ;  I  subscribed 
my  share,  but  preferred  diqiensiog  with  the  kisses.  A  Greek,  an 
old  man,  whose  age  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  joke,  pushed 
me  towards  the  bride,  whom  I  was  consequently  obliged  to  salute 
amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  assemblv : — ^how  the  ceremony  ended 
4  carinot  teH  you,  as  the  day  fell,  and  I  returned  home  ere  all  had 
embraced  the  bridegroom.''    P.  98. 

r 

Ur.  Laurent  thinks  much  may  be  said  on  both  aides,  re- 
specting the  removal  of  the  Athenian  marbles  to  the  British 
Museum.  One  thing  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  destruc- 
tion which  WAS  commenced,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  grand 
scale  by  the  ambassador,  is  now,  on  the  precedent,  carried 
on  piece-meal  by  individuab.  Mr.  Laurent  himself  was  pre- 
sent when  a  traveller,  in  the  uniform  of  an  English  naval 
officer,  dung  with  his  left  hand  round  the  base  of  one  of  the 
Caryatides  in  the  temple  of  Ereobtheus,  *'  while  his  right 
hand,  provided  with  a  hard  and  heavy  pebble,  was  endea- 
vouring to  knock  off  the  only  remaining  nose  of  those  six 
beautifully  sculptured  statues.''  Iiord  £Igin*s  similar  muti- 
latMNs,  if  we  recollect  right,  began  in  the  temple  of  another 
DeiU. 

When  again  launohed  on  the  Saronic  Grulfrfi,  with  Corinth, 
Eleasis,  and  Salamis  on  his  right,  the  Acropolis  behiaid  hind, 
Hynettus  on  his  left,  andCeos  and  the  Soninm  pfomoatory 
in  the  horizon,  Mr.  Laurent  (how  eonld  he  help  it?)  thought 
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iiMiself  very  JiAw  Ckero ;  and  OKoIakwd  as  deero  also^  ..if 
lie  cottM  bivvto  spoken  Anglo-Saxon,  no  doabt  would  have 
ejabnlated,  **  will  Prance  an4  England  e^ev  be  as  Greeee 
and  Rome  now  are  V    In  the  streets  of  Am>8  the  olaasieal 
trayeller  was  offered  a  halfpenny  of  Lonis  XV.  as  a  valnaMe* 
medal,  and  as  he  might  have  purchased  it  for  five  piaster?*  we 
wonder  that  h^  omitted  to  do  so.    The  walls  of  Myoenss  still 
justify  to  their  atmost  extent  the  peculiar  epithets,  ^  fortes/' 
and  *'  VvKrifMYoi,^  which  Virgil  and  Homer  have  selected  to 
diaUngaish  them  from  all  other  fortified  cities.    TBis,  doubt; 
less,  as  Scriblerns  would  say,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  antheu- 
lieity  of  those  poets. .  In  the  Mf)rea ''  the  horaea  do  n^t  un- 
derstand a  word  of  English ;  if  you  eluoi  to  thmi  they  at^ 
dunrty  and  if  you  ory  **  100,"  they  set  off  at  full  spped*   .Thla 
Ignorance  is  not  only  troublesome  to  the  unexpecttng  travel- 
ler,  but  also  clearly  manifests  the  inferiority  in  intellectoal 
attainment  of  the  Greek  horses,  compared  with  the  French 
pigs ;  for  Foote  assures  us,  in  one  of  his  veracious  dramas; 
that  these  latter  animals  cry  **  tweeti  weeii^  as  plainly  as 
the  best  in  Britain.    But  the  Peloponnesian  cavalry  alto-/ 
gether  is  hut  ill  eouipped.    The  saddle  is  a  wooden  pack 
covered  with  a  blanket,  the  stirrups  the  noose  of  a  rope,  th^ 
bridle  a  halter,  and  the  bit  a  slice  of  packthread.    The 
steeds  are  bar-shod,  and  find  their  way,  at  night,  by  sgent.: 
add  to  this  that  a  postillion  rides  behind  the  traveller,  and  by 
constant  flogging  makes  him  gallop  over  no  smooth  iroad^ 
with  terrific  rapidity.  > 

Near  Tegea,  at  Kriavrio,  the  following  incident  strongly 
STtistrated  tiie  mixture  of  fury  and  cowardice  in  tbe  Turkish 
character.  -.       mj 

<<  Round  the  fire  were  squatting  a  Turkish  AfA^.ot^  g^le|pan» 
,9^^^  fine  aegroi  a  Mobammedtuifreedman;  the  latter  was,  just 
Qome  from  Hydm,  wbei^e  he  had  beard  that  Bupoaparte  had 
escaped  to  America ;  our  opinion  on  the  subject  was  an^ciOu^Iy. 
aslced,  and  this  produced  a  long  conversation  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  conqueror,  whom  both  Greeks  and  Turks  allowed 
to  have  been  ajayoXn  ki^aX*  (great  head,)  although  their  observi^ 
CioDS  proved  them  as  ignorant  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  as  any 
BriUsh  peasant  may  be  of  the  history  of  Mahomet  the  Second, 
As  we  weie  discussing  warilke  subjects,  tlie  Agi,  who  had  been  in 
a  campaign  against  the  Russians,  could  not  resist  the  oppoittmity 
of  fignting  his  battles  over  again :  he  amused  us  with  a  historjr  o(^ 
his  i^vealufes^  and  an  acoountof  bis  being  taken  prisoneivm  a 
manner  rather  ludicrous  ^  the  detail  0^  the  circmnstances  excited 
to  laughter  poor  George,  who,  yielding  to  the  irritability  of  bia 
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nerves,  burst  into  a  lottd  laugh; — this  insult  the  Turk  oouM  not 
brodky  but  rising' Irom  his  carpet  with  an  agility  which  I  before 
could  not  h«7e  saspected  him  to  possess,  his  eyes  sparJdiag  widi 
ragt,  and  I  his  lip  quivering  with  anger,  he  prepared  to  inflict  sum* 
vaary  Tengeanice  pn  the  miseroble  Giaonr  $  our  poor  servant  would 
in  all  probability  have  suffered  for  his  iU-timed  vnerriment,  bad  we 
not  rmhed  to  his  orsistance:  the  Turk  inunediatefy  started  back, 
sd4»  9yevng  us  a  few  seconds  with  penetrating  attention,  returned  to 
his  Pug,  and  continued  his  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Sucli  an  example  of  the  power  of  man  over  his  passions  I  never  re- 
collect witnessing;  it  would  have  honQured  a  Socrates."    P*  172. 

'  At  Concnrra,  not  far  from  Olyropla,  Mr-  Laurent  had  the 
gobd  fortdne  not  to  b^  killed  in  ajsquabble  with  the  natives. 
There  is  no  danger  in  a  Greek  Tour,  if  the  tiraveiter  will  bat 
cherish  one  caution  which  we  ^ve  on  the  highest  authority, 
•*  always  to  reserve  bis  second  fire"  What  is  done  in  the 
way  of  ni order  in  th^se  countries  is  always  done  thoroughly. 
The  corse  of  an  inhabitant  of  Santa  Maura,  is  now  rotting 
in  an  iron  cag^e  suspended  from  a  gibl>et  near  Leucas.  This 
worthy  with  his  own  hand  put  an  end  to  bis  father,  bis 
mother,  his  brcrthers,  and  his  sisters. 

.  Cujus  iupplido  iu>n  debuit  una  parari  . 
Sii^i^i  Aec  serpens  unuSy  neq  culeus  unu^  %  .. 

Negotiations  concerning  Parga  were  carrying  on  during- 
Mr.  Laurent's  itay  at*  Corfu*    The  ambassador  from  Joan- 
nina  had  received  orders  to  hasten  the  transfer,  by  ofibring 
presents  to  the  secretary  of  the  high  commissioner. 

* 

**  In  one  of  their  conferences  the  Mussulman  made  known  his . 
intentions  ;-*-the  secretary  led  him  to  a  window  of  the  palace,  and, 
pointing  to  the  highest  mountain  of  the  island,  told  him — *  Were 
that  mountain  a  mass  of  gold,  and  jrour  master,  to  offer  it-to  u8»  he 
would  not  obtain  Parga  one  moment  ere  the  dictates  of  ju^ice  had 
been  fulfilled.'  "    V.  23a 

Th/B  gentlemen  who  in  Parliament,  or  in  print,  bare  ex- 
pressed  such  tender  concern  for  the  reputation  of  our  Go- 
vernment in  this  transaction,  cannot  but  be  delighted  by  the 
perusal 'of 'tliis  anecdote. 

'Our  reader^  tnay  be  amused  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  Corfu  new&paper. 


I    I      *>im  ■■! 


*  N,  B.  This  quoUtioit  is  ^m^  JM^  our  own  property,  opt  (bat  pf  ttV.  tio- 

4       -- 
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"  AHAOnOIHSlS. 
"  riNETAI  rNftXTON  AIA  THS  nAPOTXHI,  OTI 
THN  EPXOMBNHN  AEYFEPAN  HTIS  EINAI  H  «.?« 
TOT  NOEMBPIOT,  H  ATTOT  ESOXOTHS  O  AOPA 
MEFAS  APM02TH2  AEXETAI  OPOX  XAIPETI2- 
MON  TOT  nEH  TAX  11  XIPAX  OPO  TOT  ME2H. 
MEPIOT.      * 

EK  TOT  lUAATIOT  TH  28.«  OKTilBPIOT  1818. 

"  P.  nEHEP  APAEN, 

'^  O  I.  J»  Tf  I»f«T.  Aoflltl'* 

P.  283. 


cc 


••H 


*'  <I>a/yErai  Sti  o  Aot>^  OveXXiyrov  avex^^^^^  ^'^  rov  Mnr* 
^oiroXiv  rat/rviy  oklyas  ifjU^i  v^o  riif  S^pgwKf  :    to  ii  auritn  rourou 


tjyai  ayvuaroi/* 


Xflu  cx..TOi;Tq{;  aitfiC?^  ttiv  .^15  BgiXTov  oSoivo^'ay'roi/,"    .    . 

c^o^ov  scat  f/Ls  Kci6e  avaTnqoTnra  ya  srvarMi/tf^  to  vofaOaXaamov 

'*  O  n^iTXiJ^  AfiowoXSos  tix^i  axowov,  xaOiif  Xiyovai^  vauiraiy^j 
fi(  BeC/xo(/d|  acp*  o2  evtoxcf'Oip  to  B.  T.rot/  tov  JJqiyyiva  AyT4$ioi-« 
»»tAv, 

"  O  KoM^ms  haBwqar  vvnys  to  aflrE^0e<7/A£vov  XaCGaroif  bU  to 
KXa^/AOVTy  Si^  ya  ivtffxfif  d^  roy  Ilpiyyiva  AcovoXSoy, 

**  B^Geuovroup  Sri  fi^Xgi  Iye^Oti  ^y  MmfAMv  t\s  to.  Mova^Tvif  iov 
TQv  B£(Tr/xiV(7Tfi^  sU  tMmfMawov  r^s  Mox^mSos  Hqiyyiiiitsaas 
Kaqk&tr^r     P,^3. 

One  benefit  we  trust  will  be  imparted  to  the  Ionian  Islands 
by  the  foandation  of  the  University.  The  evil  to  be  renie- 
diedy  according  to  Mr.  Laurent's  account,  is  indeed  e  crying 
one.  Three  hundred  troops  in  the  English  service  bad  been* 
garrisoned  twelve  months  in  Santa  Maura,  and  doring  the 
whole  of  that  period  bed  never  had  an  opportonity  of  attend- 
ing divine  servicct  as  no  chaplain  is  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  States.  It  cbr  be  n^o  matter  of  surprize  that  dissipation 
and  libertinism  are  the  fruits  of  this  gross  and  unchristian 
negligence. 

We  eannot  part  on  better  terms  from  Mr.  Lanrent,  than 
by  expretoing  0ur  entire  concurrence  with  the  well-founded 
ifldignaiion  which  tliis  eircumstai^ce  calls  forth  ifom  him. 


4ifi       Eua»f  on  tht '  P^lUktd  Bc&nomjf  bJ  Naiioiu. 


Abt.  IX.    Jm  Essay  on  the  Political  Beomomy  ofNaHotu; 
or  a  VUw  of  the  Intercourse  of  Countries  as  is^kiencing 
'    Wealth.    Longman  and  do.    1821. 


Art.  X.    A  few  Doubts  as  to  the  Correctness  of  some  rf 
the  Opinions  generally  entertained  on  the  Subjects  of  Po- 
pulation and  Political  Economy.    By  Piercy  Ravenst&ne, 
Andrews.    1821. 


Both  these  books  are  very  absord,  and  yet  even  in  their  ab- 
snrdity,  they  are  extremely  different.  The  former  is  written 
with  the  utoiost  affeotetion  and  obsonrity*  aiming  at  a  specins 
oi  aaiiomatio  precision  in  its  phrases,  and  depth  in  its  obser- 
vations; which,  when  conpled  with  the  ntter  inanity  of  its 
eontentSf  from  beginning  to  end,  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
laiae  a  smile  at  the  anther's  weakness  and  presumption.  He 
has  thought  proper  to  keep  his  name  from  the  public ;  and 
has  thereby  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  say  whether  the  enqni* 
lias  in  wmcn  he  has  lately  indulged,  are,  or  are  not  alien  to 
bis  ordinary  professional  pursuits :  but  were  we  to  hasard  a 
eoigeotnre  as  to  his  habitual  studies,  we  should  certainly  not 
plane  them  among  those  which  are  said  to  be  patronised  by 
the  Muses.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  markets  in  Italy,  and 
Tarring  to  the  opinfam  given  ty  Sismondi,  in  regard  to  tlie 
cmise  of  the  glut  of  Brilish  produce,  which,  we  are  told, 
prevails  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  our  author  positively 
denies  the  fact  altogether,  adding,  **  quesque  ifee  vidi,  et 
quorum  pars  magna  fail  In  what  respect  this  quotation 
can  be  applicable  at  once  to  Manchester  goods,  and  to  a 
learned  writer,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess,  though  we  are  wil- 
ling to  f^ow  that  a  traveller  may  know  something  of  the 
practical  **  intercourse  of  countries  as  influencing  their 
wealth,"'  without  being  able  to  explain  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  intercourse  is  most  advantageously  conducted.  In 
justice,  to  him,  however,  let  us  observe,  at  parting,  ttai 
whilst  we  lose  temper  at  bis  composition  and  reasoning,  we 
like  his  spirit.  He  is  a  friend  to  his  country »  and  prizes  its 
institutions  and  practical  government:  and  tiiough  he  mur* 
ders  its  language,  and  shews  no  respect  for  the  authority  of 
its  best  writers  and  logicians,  he  yet  loves  its  monarch,  and 
takes  pleaanre  in  its  prosperity  and  greatness.  Vaieat  seque 
in^meliora  reservet. 

Of  Mr.  Bavenstone,  we  know  not  well  what  to  say  that  ia 
fit  to  be  said  of  an  old  man  and  a  master  of  arts.  IthaslMen 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Malthas,  all  along,  4o  have  arrayed  againat 
Um,  en  the  question  of  population,  the  most  instable  and 
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radical  declamation  and  common  place^  We  are  told-  here, 
flgain,  that 

'^  The  whole  of  the  benefits  arising  from  improved  labour  are 
reserved  for  the  idle.  They  go  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  property* 
The  condition  of  the  labourer  remains  unaltered.  His  additional 
industry,  his  greater  ingenuity,  produce  no  advantage  to  himse]f> 
they  are  all  for  his  landlord/' — '*  This  is,  indeed,  but  a  melancholy 
view  of  the  benefits  of  society*  The  great  body  of  the  people  are, 
it  seems,  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  beasts  of  burden.  What  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  is  to  be  allowed  them ; 
because,  without  that,  they  would  be  useless  to  their  masters,  lliey 
are  to  be  kept  in  sufficiently  good  conditioa^to  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  greatest  quantity  of  labour.  Their  physical  powers, 
their  thewes,  their  sinews,  their  -withers,  must  not  be  impaired ;  for 
they  are  indispensably  necessaiy  to  the  due  performance  of  their 
task." — **  They  are  to  be  kept  on  the  same  principle  that  a  farmer 
keeps  his  horses  in  good  condition ;  not  from  any  regard  to  thd^ 
cooifort ;  not  from  any  consideration  of  their  happiness,  but  solely 
from  views  of  intereBt,  to  extract  from  them  the  greatest  quantity 
of  labour." 

■  In  England,  we  are  further  told,  all  society  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end.  The  indastrious  are  overborne  by  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  idle.  Our  rich  men  have  grown 
faster  than  our  wealth.  Their  establishment  Las  been  formed 
entirely  from  the  spoils  of  industry,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  seriously  into  controversy  with  an 
author  who  holds  in  contempt  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  on  which  he  writes,  and  who  sets  at  defiance  tho 
opposition  of  all  who  are  compelled  to  differ  from  him.    His 
panac€a  for  the  evils  of  taxation,  consists  in  laying  all  tho 
burdens  of  the  state  on  property :  and  as  property,  in  his 
acceptation  of  the  term  is  nearly  restricted  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  a  tax  on  land,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  substitute  for 
all  other  imposts.     Now,  it  is  acknowledged  by  himself,  that 
thc^  rental  of  the  landed  interest  in  England,  does  not  much 
exceed  £2&,000»0(M),  and  it  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
newspapers,  that  the  revenne  of  the  country  amounts  to  more 
than  the  double  of  that  sum,  it  must,  therefore  be  a  perplex- 
ing consideration  for  a  financier  to  devise  means  whereby  to 
raise  in  taxes,  year  after  year,  more  money  than  falls  to  the 
<iwners  of  land  in  the  course  of  any  two  jears.     Our  author, 
mo  doubt,  would  free  the  country  from  one  part  of  its  burdens, 
by  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  and  setting  all  nionled 
Vien  to  work  for  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  th^ir  brows* 
Re  would  carry   us  back  to  the  happy  days  of  Alfred,  or 
^William  the  mrmaui  when,  as  yet,  there  were  no  stock>- 
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hddera,  no  Mpitalistt,  no  large  manufactories,  no  rich  mer- 
chantSj  no  eolaoies,  and  no  ships.  Or,  if  that  consommation 
could  not  be  eflTected,  he  would  favour  as  with  a  revolution; 
the  only  cure,  it  should  seem,  for  the  many  miseries  and  pri- 
vations under  which  we  groan.  Formeriy  the  Englishman 
was  a  much  richer,  and  more  comfortable  person  than  the 
Frenchman* 

^  But  the  Frendi  revolution,*'  says  Mr.  Ravenstone,  ^has 
entirel  V  altered  the  relative  condition  of  die  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries.  The  misery  which  was  formerly  the  characterisdc  of 
the  French  people,  is  now  transferred  to  their  rtvsJs :  Hogarth's 
**  Gate  of  CalaiSt"  is  no  longer  even  a  caricature  likeness  of  that 
country ;  its  resemblance  can  only  be  found  in  England.  The  ease 
and  comfort  which  formerly  gave  rotundity  to  the  person  and  hila- 
rity to  the  countenance  of  Englishmen,  have  now  migrated  to 
France.  In  their  anxiety  to  uphold  ancient  institutions.  English- 
men have  taken  to  themselves  tne  cast-off  abuses  of  other  nations : 
to  the  military  taste  of  his  kine,  John  Bull  owes  the  introduction  of 
a  standing  army;  the  mock  charity  of  the  rich  have  brought  him 
acquainted  with  taupe  maigre ;  wooden  shoes,  the  slightest  evS 
of  the  threes  are  alone  wanting  to  natundise  in  Ei^land  all  die  mi* 
series  with  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  better  daysy  he  was 
wont  to  taunt  his  lem  fortunate  neighbours."  **  Every  act  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  tended  to  transfer  the  earnings  of  industry 
firom  those  who  labour,  to  those  who  only  consume.  The  enormous 
debt  which  hm  been  created,  has  doubled  the  number  of  the  unpro- 
ductive dasMS.  The  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  to  pay  its 
interest,  having  aU  been  taxed  on  consumption,  tne  whole  burden 
of  maintaining  this  new  horde  of  idle  men  has  fiillen  on  the  indm* 
trious.  To  them  the  imaginary  addition  to  our  wealth  has  only 
produced  beggaiy.  Whatever  hai  been  given  to  the  stockhoidsiSB 
MS  been  taken  mm  the  labourer.  The  tree  oftkeirweakhhas  been 
planied  m  iht  bcnoeU  of  the  poor,  Tkejruite  it  bean  are^foteredtM 
their  tears." 

Rent  and  taxes,  how  pregnant  soever  with  evil,  are  yet 
not  so  bad  as  capitaL  This  imaginary,  metaphysical,  agent 
is  die  anther  of  more  than  one-half  the  calamities  which  press 
down  the  native  energy  of  Englishmen,  and  darken  all  tlieif 
prospeots. 

'*  Camtal,''  exdums  our  author,  **  is  like  the  subde  ether  of  the 
older  pnilosophers;  itisaromidus;  itisaboutus;  it  mixes  in  every 
Aing  we  do.  It  is  no  less  useful  to  our  economists,  than  that  was 
to  the  philosophers.'^  <'  It  occupies  the  same  place  in  their  theo* 
ries  which  was  held  by  darkness  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients« 
It  it  dbe  root  of  all  their  aenealogies,  it  is  the  great  mother  of  all 
things,  it  IS  the  cause  ofevery  thing  that  happens  in  the  world/' 
**  It  is  the  deity  of  their  idolatry  which  they  have  set  up  to  wor- 
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fhip  in  the  h^h  places  of  the  Lbrd :  and  irere  its  power,  #hat 
they  imagine,  it  would  not  be  unworthy  of  their  adoration." 

After  a  good  deal  of  extravi^ant  nonsense  on  trade  and  ' 
foreign  commerce,  in  which  Mr.  Rioardo  may  perceive  some 
of  his  favourite  notions  carried  as  far  as  they  will  go,  our 
author  concludes,  by  observing,  that  > 

<'  The  only  benefit  industry  derives  from  capital,  is  tlie  necessity 
of  sharing  among  the  idle  a  larger  proportion  of  its  earnings :"  and 
.  that,  **  so  far  from  being  to  be  areaded,  the  loss  of  our  capital 
would  be  the  happiest  event  that  could  possibly  take  place."  <*  I 
fear,  however,*'  he  adds,  **  it  is  much  more  desirable  than  prac- 
ticable. Capitalists  are  a  species  of  vermin  not  easily  shaken  oK 
Where  once  they  have  established  themselves,  they  are  obstinate  in 
maintaining  possession.  The  individuals  may  be  destroyed;  but 
the  species  is  imperishable.  LiAe  that  other  Utile  hopping  ani" 
mal^  who  too  draw*  all  his  sustenance  from  the  blood  of  the  people^ 
and  who,  too,  in  his  visions  of  political  economy,  probably  attributes 
the  life  and  spirits  of  his  subject  to  the  quicker  circulation  caused 
by  his  continual  phlebotomy ;  thev  are  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
burning  the  blanket  in  which  they  have  burrowed.  The  existence 
of  capital  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  idle,  men.  Its 
quantity  depends  on  the  greater  or  smaller  claims  they  are  allowed 
to  make  on  the  labour  of  the  industrious."  *'  It  is,  however,  hope- 
less, to  expect  that  industry  will  ever  be  able  to  rescue  herself  from 
the  oppression  of  capital,  when  once  the  latter  has  firmly  esta< 
blished  its  dominion.  The  contest  is  that  of  feebleness  against 
power.  It  is  the  struggle  of  the  horse  against  his  rider.  Like  the 
Uttle  old  man  with  the  tawny  breech,  whd,  with  his  cowhide  car- 
case, so  long  loaded  the  shoulders  of  SInbad  the  sailor,  Capital 
when  It  has  once  got  its  legs  round  the  neck  of  a  nation,  never 
loosens  its  hold  till  it  has  strangled  its  victim.  It  is  only  by  a  reito- 
lutioB  m  its  state,  by  anew  casting  of  its  society,  that  a  people  can 
ever  escape  from  its  thraldom.*' 

Most  writers  on  this  subject,  bttve  esteemed  it  no  small 
advantage  to  a  country  to  have  an  abundant  capital,  aa  being 
not  only  the  instrument  of  all  trade  and  manufactariog  indas- 
try ;  but  likewise  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  agricoitore, 
buildings,  and  indeed  in  every  branch  of  internal  eeonomy. 
Capital,  like  all  other  commodities,  may,  no  doabt,  exist  in 
excess ;  but  it  has  been  usually  thought,  thai  the  evils  attend- 
ing this  excess,  were  confined  to  the  owners  of  the  capital* 
whilst  the  nation  at  large,  so  far  from  aufl'ering  ffooi  sn^fai  an 
,  abundance  of  disposable  wealth,  was  viewed  aa  more  likely  to 
derive  advantage.  But,  in  the  eyes  ef  Mr.  Saftestone, 
^mmerce  is  a  mere  hoax,  a  striking  example  of  misdirecled 
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.indpstrTr  the  resonroA  of  all  rained  countries  and  capitaf ; 
being  tee  means  by  which  all  this  nonsense  and  mischief  h 
carried  on,  c^nnet  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
unmixed  and  most  destructive  evil. 

*^  No  natron/'  says  he,  **  has  ever  been  eminently  commerciaf, 
that  was  not  burthened  with  debt.  With  the  increase  of  taxation 
has  always  grown  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  unpro- 
ductive industry  of  traders  has  increased  in  proportion  as  produc- 
tive industry  has  been  oppressed/'  '<  England^"  he  continues* 
yet  survives;  but  Yabounng  under  all  the  evils  of  taxation,  of 
tr&de,  andqfcapitaL'*  '*  The  struggle  she  is  now  making,  serves 
but  to  shew  her  weaKness.  The  weather-beaten  hull  of  her  com. 
mercial  system  still  floats  on  the  waves ;  but  it  is  only  kept  above 
water  by  constantly  working  the  pumps.  Her  timbers  are  only 
)ield  together  by  a  sheet  drawn  under  ner  bottom.  The  vessel  has 
l^ecome  quite  unmanageable.  Every  scheme  to  relieve  her  distress 
has  failed.  The  straining  of  her  beams,  the  exhaustion  of  her  crew, 
the  alarm  of  the  pilot  explain  but  too  clearly,  even  to  the  most  in- 
exp^itooed  of  the  passengers,  that  if  the  wind  should  at  aU  freshen, 
ihe  must  either  throw  overboard  her  cargo,  or  perish  in  the  storm." 

Since  the  days  of  Horace,  some  wiH  think,  we  have  had 
*iKoliiiDg  in  the  allegorical  style  to  be  compared  to  the  above 
specinben  of  figurative  writing.  The  spirit  of  it,  at  all  events, 
anggests  a  salntary  admonition ;  for,  at  a  time  when  men  of 
talents  and  character,  suoh  as  we  assume  Mr.  Ravenstone  to 
be,  employ  their  pens  in  exaggerating  unavoidable  evils,  in 
misleading  the  public,  both  as  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
jjovernment,  in  holding  up  to  the  people  their  best  friends  as 
.V^^r  mo&t  unfeeling  enemies  and  persecutors,.  In  stirritig'up 
the  worst  passions  of  the  mukitudoy  and  .inviting  and  •insti- 
gating them  to  open  rebellion,  it  cannot  be  uoaeaaoMUe^  to 
use  the  words  of  the  great  poet  named  above,  and  say  to  our 
codntry, 

t     '  •  Tu,  nirf  ventis  ' 

Debes  ludfbrinm,  CAVS. 

Take  tlic  following  instance  of  this  author's  spirit,  and 
eay  whether  we  have  wronged  him. 

*<  The  common  good  of  societv  Is  no  longer  the  object  of  our 
fkisHtdtbtrs.  Oxxr  \wt  are  partial  and  unjust,  for  they  seek  only 
fli6^  gdod-oft^e  Aw.^---^  Whilst  we  have  been  boasdng  of  our 
ilEbertyv'tlie  'grencbody  of  tfie  people  has  been  virtually  reduced  to 
friateryi  lliey  trecoMfielled  lo  -labour  not  at  their'OMrn  choice,  but 
iOtithetdiicncioa'ef  parishoffeers.  Thosd  whowield  diecavt  whip 
Are^^es  aasned'  by  a  tk^le*  master,  thay  areappeinfasd  by  tJtm  fro^ 
perty  of  |l»ecouniry«    liat  the  eveiseers  of  Sipiaataiion do  not«x- 
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ert  a  more  detpotlc  atitliority  over  the  unfortunate  n^oes  c6ra- 
mitted  to  their  chargCy  than  is  exercised  by  the  oirerseers  of  the 
poor  over  the  equally  unfortunate  Englishman.  If  it  be  tlie  di^ 
ttnction  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  that  the  one  ta  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  labour,  the  other  receives  what  is 
necessary  to  his  support,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  to  which  the 
English  peasantry  belongs/*—^*  All  these  evils  owe  their  ori^'in  to 
the  unnatural  growth  of  property — to  the  great  increa.^e^  of  idle 
-men.  Our  legislators  are  not  individually  wanting  in  luimaiilty,  but 
the  system  which  has  been  adopted — the  supposed  necessity  pf  up- 
holding the  Hghts  of  property — of  vindicating  its  usurpation  against 
the  recfamations  of  overloaded  industry,  has  rendered  them  cruel. 
Their  legislation  is  not  that  of  honest  representatives^  seeking  the 
good  of  theJr  constituents — It  is  the  jealous  legislation  of  saspi- 
cious  masters.  Their  laws  are  enacted,  not  for  the  people,  but 
against  them — not  for  their  protection,  but  their  oppression  t  the 
poor  are  made  to  groan  under  the  worst  and  most  odious  of  tyrxm- 
nies-^a  tyranny  sanctioned  by  law  !'* 

Anu>Dg  the  other  reforms  recommended  by  tbis.enlightetied 
patriot,  he  proposes  tliat  the  clergy  ^should  be  coudemned  to 
perpetnal  celibacy. 

''  The  permission  which  those  persona  Iwve  c^yUintd  toiltarryy 
.  and  halve  families,  has,"  he  says,  **  loaded  every  suocsediBg  gene« 
riition  with  children,  who  belong  neither  to  the  property,  nQr4lie 
industry  of  the  country ;  who»  too  poor  to  be  i;entlamen,  aud  too 
proud  to  be  day-labourers,  contribute  to  swell  the  number,  already 
too  great,  of  those  who  necessarily  live  on  the  labour  of  ptlierSf^"  - 

.  H«  cxmcludes,  therefore,  that  clergymen  should  ncrt  be  per- 
mitted to  have  descendants ;  that  where  tliere  is  no  inheritance 
I  there  should  be  no  heirs.   A  married  par&ott  is  a  vefy  useless, 
3  seUish  bekigy 

'<  The  claims  on  his  income  are  always  greater  than  his  m^ans* 
A  numerous  family  engages  all,  his  attention;  his  sympatliies  are 
entirely  with  them ;  he  feels  no  want  of  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
flock*  They  are  to  him  as  strangers;  their  claims  interfere  with 
dearer  objects.  The  companion  of  the  rich*  and  not  the  comforter 
of  the  poor ;  to  relieve  their  wants  seems  no  part  of  hii»  ^\xty  i  it  is 
always  done  with  reluctance/' 

In  a  wordv  we  are  a  ruined  people,  plandejrod  and  ap- 
,  pressed,  overran  with  rich  XKkWi  borne  dowft-  wjith  propevty, 
(Overwhelmed  witl^  coital,  pe^tened  with  mftmifaotoriesr  And 
^tuDU^  wUh  the  butitle  of  tradeM.  The  seat  t&  eovered  with 
ahip#,  whiohihad  better  been  coreruig  the  hiiU  with  ^pretciding 
Roughs)  a»l.^qeea»loa?es ;  imd  we  have tbl>usai»ds  of^aih>rs 
.duraing  a  perilous  maintenfliice  oo  the  wave»  of  (!tery  oceun. 
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yiho  would  bavQ  been  more  asefaily  employed  in  dibbling 
beans,  or  hoeing  potatoes.  Onr  clergy »  too,  have  sponaes 
jind  cradles  in  their  koases ;  and  our  bishops  are  Ihe  *  osbands 
of  one  wife.  But  things  cannot  long  remain  in  this  anna* 
taral  predicament. 

**  If  the  strong  man  be  compelled  to  rouse  himself— if  indusHy 
be  forced  to  take  arms  in  her  own  defence,  jthe  issue  of  the  contest 
cannot  long  be  doubtful.  The  same  causes  which  brought  about  a 
Uevolutioi)  in  France,  are  operating  with  not  less  activity  in  Eng- 
land ;  events  are  silently  preparing  a  change  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  resist:  the  vision  of  our  imaginary  wealth  is  fast  passing 
away ;  what  France  was  before  her  revolution,  Enghind  now  is. 
'I  he  good  of  the  people  is  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  interest  of  their 
masters;  the  rich  form  a  privileged  class  as  much  as  ever  the  nobi- 
lity did  in  France ;  the  distinction  between  the  two  ranks  of  peaple 
is  not  less  in  the  one  country,  than  it  was  in  the  other;  the  misery 
formerly  endured  by  the  French  peasantry,  is  scarcely  equalled  by 
that  to  which  the  English  jabourer  is  forced  to  submit.  Our  law 
cannot  boast  of  more  humanity  than  that  of  France ;  its  execution 
b  not  more  merciful/'  &c.  &c. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  old  France  is  not  paral- 
^leled  by  modem  JEngland — the  impunity  with  which  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Rarenstone  are  allowed  to  publish  inflamma- 
tory books,  was  nnknown  under  the  old  regime ;  and  is  bnt 
sparingly  exercised  even  in  these  days  of  her  regeneration. 
If  the  people  would  bnt  read  on  both  sides,  our  government 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  unlimited  freedom 
of  printing :  they  read,  however,  no  political  books,  but  such 
as  strengthen  their  prejudices,  and  render  still  thicker  and 
•  darker  the  medium  through  which  they  view  every  action 
'  of  their  rulers ;  and,  therefore,  such  works  as  this  now  before 
ns,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  very  general  alienation 
in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  already  predisposed  to  think 
themselves  injured,  and  robbed  by  all  the  classes  above  them. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  main  subject,  on  which  onr  author's 
*'  Doubts"  are  expressed,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  should 
seem,  that  we  owe  his  hairum  scairom  book;  namely,  the 
doctrine  of  population. 

All  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Malthus 
OB  this  head,  and,  in  particular,  that  in  very  favourable  cir« 
cumstances,  the  population  of  a  country  will  double  itself  in 
twenty^five  years,  and  go  on  increasing  at  this  rate  as  long 
as  food  and  other  means  of  life  shall  continue  equally  cheap 
and  plentifaL  It  has  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  whilst 
the  inherent  fruitfnhiess  of  mankind  would  manifest' itself  in 
a  geometrical  ratio,  that  is,  in  a  constant  doubling  of  nam- 
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hers,  in  a  given  period  of  years,  the  means  of  subsistence 
can  only  be  increased  in  an  arithmetical  ratio^  or  by  an  ad* 
ditlon  of  the  original  quantity  at  the  end  of  the  same  num* 
ber  of  years.  In  other  words,  whilst  population  increases 
as  2,  4,  8, 16,  32,  subsistence  cannot  be  augmented  at  a 
greater  rate  than  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  S ;  and  therefore  the  en- 
crease  of  eaters  must  soon  outrun  the  progress  of  the  most 
active  measures  to  supply  them  with  food,  and  thereby 
check  the  advance  of  population  even  in  the  most  fruitful 
countries. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Malthus  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  mathematical  language  employed  by  him  for  denoting 
the  rates  at  which  population  and  subsistence  are  supposed 
toencrease;  and  some  of  them  have  satisfied  themselves, 
that  his  theory  is  altogether  groundless,  merely  because  they 
have  made  out  a  few  cases  in  which  his  hypothetical  ratios  do 
not  apply.      Mr.  Ravenstone  is  pleased  on  this  bead  to  try 
the  argumentum  ad  absurdum  against  his  antagonist.    Sup- 
posing that  the  eight  persons  who  survived  the  flood  derived 
just  enough  of  food  to  subsist  upon  from  the  agricultural 
operations  which  they  then  recommenced,  and  assuming  the 
principle  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  that  subsistence  can  only 
be  increased  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  in  periods  of  twenty- 
five  years,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of 
provisions  at  present  raised  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  equal  to  nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of  1828  in- 
dividuals.    Thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rations  are 
all,  says  he,  thai  are  allotted  for  the  subsistence  of  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  people.     But,  continues  he,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  other  branch  of  the  proposition,  when  we 
attempt  to  set  down  the  numbers  of  people  who  ought  at  pre- 
sent to  exist  for  the  consumption  of  this  scanty  stock  of  pro- 
visions, the  ridiculousness  of  the  result  almost  deters  us  from 
proceeding.     Eip^ht  persons,  doubling  geometrically  in  pe- 
riods of  twenty-five  years,  should  give  for  the  number  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  worid   256,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000.000,000,000,000;  a  number  so 
extravagant,  he  observes,  that  though  the  figures  may  be 
placed  before  our  eyes,  yet  no  language  has  ever  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  able  to  invent  terms  by  whiob  an  idea  of  its  im^ 
mensity  can  be  coi»veyed  to  the  mind. 

Now,  as  Mr,  Ravenstone  finds,  upon  an  actual  inspection' 
of  things,  that  the  human  race  has  not  ^et  multiplied  so  as  to*^ 
cover  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  the  rate  of  256.000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000^000  men,  women  and  children,  to  every 


square  iftck,  he  proBoiiiices  the  Essaj  on  Popoktion  to  he  a 
mere  tissue  o£  absardhy. 

Reasoning  on  this  sahject  woald  be  absolately  thrown 
away  npon  a  v/riter  who  maintaiDs  that  maakiDd  encreate 
equally  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  ;  that  "  the  pro- 
portion of  birlbs  and  deatbs,  the  chances  of  life,  are  the  same 
in  Turkey  and  America;"  that  "  popuhition  does  not  ett- 
crea.sc  Icis  rapidly  in  China  than  in  Switzerland  ;"  that  "  the 
greatest  en  c  oarage  men  ts  to   population^  and  the   greatest 
checks,  produce  almost  exactly  the  same  results  C*  that  "  the 
growth  of  -population  is   in  no  manner  regulated  by   the 
amount  of  sabMsleoce;**  that  ''no  increase  in  tlie  means  of 
spbsisteuce  can  at  all  add  to  tlie  numbers  of  a  people  i^  that 
''^  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  observe  the  same  dull,  uo- 
vsir)ing  routine  in  a  land  of  wildernesses  that  they  do  in 
count rlt'^  isupposed  to  be  already  overstocked  with  inhabi- 
tants ;*  and  that  "  the  law  of  increase  is  the  same  on  the 
b'auk^  of  the  Wolga  as  op  those  of  the  Seine,  oii  the  borders 
of  tb^  White  Sea  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 
Maintaining  that  subsis.tence  always  increases  in   an  cr^cl 
proportion  lo  the  (unqunt  oflahour  employed  qn  iis  ppoduc-- 
ilon,  lie  cannot  possibly  anticipate  tbe  period  when   any 
country  or  even  district  of  a  country  will  be  overpeopled,  for 
hubsistence  will  always  be  most  abundaut  where  tbe  people 
is  most  numerous.     The  man  who  can  say  this  will  say  any- 
thing, and  is  really  not  fit  to  be  reasoned  with.     Quoad hoc^ 
he  is  not  in  his  right  mind. 

"lu  a  large  portion  of  his  absurdity  on  tlie  disputed  ques- 
tion of  population,  as  applicable  to  North  America,  our 
anthorlias  nut  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  beiug  original. 
On  the  contrary,  he  adopts,  without  the  slightest  reference, 
or  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Boath,  (a  gentleman  who  ba^ 
incorporated  in  Mr.  Godwin's  book  a  Dissertation  on  the 
ratios  of  increase  among  mankind)  a  rule  suggested  by  tkit 
writer  for  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  any  people  hX^ 
he  ascribed  to  native  increase,  and  what  to  the  immigratiM 
of  strangers.  Indeed  Mr.  Ravenstone  gives  the  sard  rtite 
jii  almost  the  ver^  words  of  Mr.  Boath,  without  so  much  as 
intimating  that  such  a  persoi\  existed.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

*Mfwe  take  a  census  of  the  cittsens  twen^  yeais  since*  and 
eompare  it  with  one  of  the  present  day,  it  is  abvioos  tiial  all  the 
nerftOH^'  comprised  in  the  iir^t,  who  are  still  living,  will  be  fottad 
in  the  second,  in  the  class  of  those  who  have  passed  their  tweattedk 
year*  If  the  number  of  those  in  the  seeond  oanmis  who  htffre 
passed  their  twentieth  year,  exceed  the  whole  numb^  afiht'firi^ 


amuBf  it  lis  eqntUy  outain  tfabt  ibej  imtiMt  bd  ft  fart  of  the  na^i 
tiye  population ;  that  they  must  have  been  «dded  firom  *  the  atones  - 
of^Hher  oatiQns."  '     >  . ' 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  several  calculations  founded 
on  the  principle  now  explained,  because  these  rcqoire  su.ch 
a  variety  of  corrections  to  bring  their  result  at  all  ne^r  the 
Imth,  that  we  should^  in  foljiowing  thenji  out^;  greatly  axceed 
our  limits  and  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader.     SuBiqe  it 
to  say,  as  ^  pjalpable  proof  of  the  absurdity  to  wbich  it  leads^ 
that  our  author  has  discovered  by  m^ans  of  it,  tjj^at  "  the 
number  of  persons  for  whom  Americia  will  be  really  indebted 
to  immigration  in  the  interval  between  .tlie  two  censuses^ 
(1790  and  1810)  will  amount  to  2;370,000,  or  four-fifths  of. 
the  whole  increase!"     Tlia  average  antiual  augmehtatioti^ 
from  this  source  is  not  less  than  Il9,i500'.    It  is  not  In  (feed ' 
said  that  the  emigrants  amount  yearly  to  near  I20,<)DdV  bui, 
that  this  class  of  persons,  with  their  children  be^ottet^  in. 
America,  add  that  number  annually  io  the  pojpuiatibn  of '^' 
Urtited  States.     According  to  ourauthor^  the  ^dult  settler^ 
proceeding  as  emigrants,  to  the  States^  cannot  (lave  been  lesi^ 
than  TO^OlK)  persons  in  each  year.     This  computation,  ^  ha 
adds,  does  not,  of  course,  include  those  who  may  have  ar- 
rived in  their  childhood,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  the  second' 
census,  ^ad  not  completed  their  twentieth  year;  and  wbat^ 
may  have  been  the  amount  of  this  class  ^f  en^igrants^  therW 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining.  ^ 

In  reply  to  thi^  hypothetical  conclusion,  it  is  only  uecesV 
^ary  to  adduce  the  facts  collected  by  the  latest  and  bfist  in-^ 
formed  writers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Warden,  after 
Qientioning  that  the  population  of  his  native  country. haa 
more  than  doubled  every  twepity  years^  since  the  period  of 
the  first  American  establishments^  rems^rks^  that 

>  r 

^  We  havQ  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  amomit  of  emigration' 
from  foreign  parts  into  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  obvious  thai? 
^  Additions  derived  from  this  source  bear  but  a  smdl  proportion^ 
Xq  the  annual  increase  of  the  populatkm.  In  time  of  peace  the 
number  q(  those  who  arrive  annually  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  view  of  settling*  has  bee9  estimated  at  8000.  Daring  war 
it  is  y&ry  incoasidprable*'' 

l)r.  Seybert  too,  the  author  of  the  Statistical  Annals  of  \hi^ 
United  States,  calculates  upon  the  authority  of  completely 
Authenticated  documents,  that  from  1790  to  1810  the  aYe.ragQ 
number  of  immigrants,  who  arrived  annually  in  that  republic, 
pQvAd  not  exceed  6000 :  and  adds»  that  ike  popolaiion  of  tkq 
Union  would  have  doubled  in  nearly  the  same  time  wbioh  it 
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has  reqaired  iDdepbadently  of  the  accession  sapplied  by  fo- 
seiga  settlerfl.  FMir-fiftha  of  a  year  make  all  the  differeDce. 
Bristed's  estimate  cuiocides  very  closely  with  that  of  Dr. 
Seybert. 

^  The  recent  boaTulsions  and  distresses  of  Europe/'  says  the 
former  of  these  aathors,  ^'have,  during  the  la^t  two  or  three 
years  (he  wrote  in  1818)  thrown  a  more  thtin  usual  quantity  of 
foreign  emigrants  into  the  United  States.  For  the  rapid  increase 
of  population,  however^  this  country  is  much  less  indebted  to  fo- 
reign emigration  than  is  generally  believed.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants from  other  countries  into  the  Union  has  not  averaged  more 
than  5000  annually,  during  the  twenty.five  years  preceding  the 
peace  of  Burope  in  1815 ;  and  full  half  that  number  have,  during 
the  same  period,  emigrated  from  the  United  States,  partly  into 
Upper  Canada,  and  partly  as  seaiuring  adventurers  all  over  the 
world.  The  proof  that  this  country  owes  the  rapid  increase  of  its 
popqlation  chiefly  to  its  own  exertions  in  that  universal  domestic 
manufactory, .  the  production  of  children,  lies  io  the  lact  that  the 
average  berths  are  to  tlie  deaths,  throughout  the  whole  United 
States,  as  100  to.  48 ;  in  the  healthiest  parts,  as  New  England  and 
the  MiddlQ  States,  ^B  100  to  44 ;  in  the  least  healthy,  namely,  thn 
two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  as  100  to  52.'* 

Without  placing  absolute  reliance  on  Registers,  which  are 
not  kept  with  perfect  accuracy  in  any  part  of  the  worlds  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  immense  increase  of 
American  population  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  births. 
In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
jpbtain  tlie  exact  number  of  the  children  bom,  owing  to  the 
groat  prevalence  of  Dissenters  in  the  large  manufacturing 
towns,  and  more  especially  of  such  sects,  as  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists,  who  do  not  bring  their  infants  to  the  Christian 
font.  In  America,  where  there  are  nearly  three  millions  of 
people  who  have  neither  church  nor  chapel,  and  where  reli- 
gious ordinances  are  very  little  attended  to,  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  accuracy  in  the  lists  of  births,  weddings,  and 
burials,  most  be  still  greater.  The  uncertainty  arising  from 
this  source  will,  however,  be  completely  removed  by  the 
actual  numbering  of  the  people  every  ten  years ;  and  the 
uniform  result  of  every  census  has  been  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  population  of  the  States  generally,  has  doubled 
in  twenlv-five  years. 

l\aveni>tonc  ascribes  the  periodical  reports  of  American 
increase  to  their  national  vanity. 

**  The  extraordinary  powers  t>r  procreation  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  JStates^  are  too  flattering  to  their  vanity  to  be  easily 
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relinquUhed.  Tliey  have  too  strongly  tehad  on  tlio  imi^IhMion 
of  many  oa  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  dissiiiated  by  a  smgle 
calQulation.  Men  who  are  ashamed  any  Jooger  to  beKe^e*  in 
nations  with  one  eye,  or  with  tlie  heads  of  dogs,  are  delighted  to 
have  found  something  extraorilinary  on  which  they  may  soberly 
feed  their  credulity.  The  opinion  is  grateful  to  ail  «ho  hanker 
after  novelty  in  whatever  form.  This  doctrine  is  of  i^e family  of 
the  devSs  who  are  distinguished  for  their  obsiiimc^^  who  will  not 
yield  to  the  first  summons  of  the  exorcist,  wiio  can  o^y  be  drivea 
out  by  patience  and  long-suffering,'^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  another  method  of  casting  oattijo 
evil  spirit  which  possesses  at  once  Malthus'  theory  and  the 
American  facts  on  which  it  rests:  but  we  are  tired  of  the 
snbject  and  of  -the  interminable  absurdity  with  which  it  is 
now  overlaid  by  such  unthinking  writers  as  Godwin  and 
Aavenstone.  They  must  secure  a  triumpb  tu  every  cause 
which  they  oppose :  their  bad  jeasoning  woidd  endanger  tiie 
best ;  and*  on  the  present  occaaioii,  their  arguments  have  no 
weight  whatever  bat  in  refuting  the  monstrous  errors  which 
they  endeavour  to  uphold.  We  have  no  wish  lo  expose 
■lore  openly  than  we  have  done  to  the  contempt  and  ex- 
ecration which  they  cannot  fail  to  encoonter,  the  anti-patri* 
otic  spirit  of  the  author  more  immediately  before  us^  and 
the  vile  insinaations  which  be  everywhere  mutters  againstlhe 
policy  of  his  country  and  the  wisest  and  best  men  with  whom 
It  is  adorned.  Alluding  to  the  doctrines  brought  forward  iu 
the  Essay  on  Population, 

<«  The  great  and  rich,'*  says  he,  "  could  not  be  much  offended, 
at  discovering  that  whilst  their  rights  wqtq  augmented,  they  were 
entirely  absolved  from  the  performance  o^  those  actions  which  the 
less  enlightened  judgment  of  other  times  had  classed  among  the 
most  important  and  most  essential  of  their  duties.  To  be  merciful 
to  our  own  faults,  and  severe  to  the  errors  of  others  :  to  believe 
our  idle  expenses  meritorious,  and  to  view  with  indifFerence  the 
distresses  of  the  poor ;  to  set  up  selfishness  as  the  idol  of  our 
idolatry,  and  to  drive  away  charity  to  dwell  only  in  the  habitations 
of  the  wretched — are  duties  not  very  repugnant  to  our  nature. 
Taxation  was  no  evil ;  the  privations  it  caused  only  checked  the 
increase  of  the  poor  ;  its  inflictions  only  superseded  the  severer 
inflictions  of  nature ;  its  mild  and  mitigated  pressure  only  took 
away  the  necessity  of  pestilence  and  famine  ;  tiie  moral  check  de- 
stroyed the  physical  evil :  it  was  better  for  man  to  fall  into  the. 
hands  of  his  fellow- creatures  than  into  those  of  his  God.'* 

The  object  of  this  vile  trash  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  but  it 
can  do  injury  to  no  one  if  we  except  the  individual  whoso 
head  conceived  such  a  miserable  sarcasui;  and  whoso  heart 
gave  consent  to  its  publication. 


•    '  '  •  .  .  ,  ♦     - 

A^t/  XI.  Tejf^YeiUrs^  Exile  i  0r  Memoirs  of  ibut  infsresi* 
ing  Ferioa  of  the  Life  vf  iJke  JBaraness  De  Stail-H^l- 
steius,  /ivriiiefk  iff  j^erself^  during  tlie  Years  ISIO,  1811, 
\S\%  and  IBIS,  and  now  fir 9t  published  from  tfie  Ori- 
ginal Manuscri^i^  hyxher  Son,  ^translated  from  the 
French.    8vo.    450  ppu    12s.    Treutel  &  Co.   llS2i\ 

-  .  •  • 

TiU9  Is  9  enrioas  and  e^trei^iely  entertaining  work.    EaCerr 
taming  it  could  l^ardlv  fail  to  be,  because  it  is  the  prodoc- 
tion  of,a  per^oD-^    all  of  wfadse;  Y^orks .  bear  tbe  gtamp  gf 
genigs;  tlic,  curiosity;  of  it»  l^owever^  proceeds  from  aMlti^f 
qu^r^p:  we  mean,  tb^  %ntwblch  it  tbnows  apoa  the  cba-' - 
racterf.of  the  late  ruler  of  France..    It  is^  ]||dee4»  iftttiiiji;  ^ 
la^f  ppiut  of  vie^y  that  we  , think, (he  volume  before, us.  will 
bp.pr^^ncipa)ly  valued  bjr  posterity.      That  part  of  it  which 
h^t^ng^  properlv   upd  exclusively  to  Madame  de  Stafl».,as.. 
th^  'jti^X^T^  ,of,\^jr  Ti:^yels  ip  Austria,  Polai^d»  and  9i|««iapt 
thajL^h"^  .i^ntiiBri  with   all    her  usual  , eloquence,    19.  HmpJLj 
aniusihg;  .but  in  the  earlier,  part,  of  thi»  voluma*  whei:eib9 
d^i^j^ribes  |ihp  sprier  of  p^rs^utions  which  she  eqdnred  jbqia 
Buonaparte,.  ap(]^.  which  ended  in  her  exile  from  Ffaoc^M 
there  i^^to  pe  found  matter  for  much  graver  reflection,    Wa.. 
have  hev^^bQen  (disposed  to  underrate  the  talo^tn,  either - 
civil  or  military,   of  that  extraordinary  man.      No  human. 
beinlg^'ever  understood  better  tiuui  he  did»  which  Miere  IhjSi 
trierf Mi  best  adapted  to  his  ends;  nor  pver  employeci  tbeifr 
with  more  skill  or  peii»everance«    It  was  in  the  choice  ot' j^s 
endsj  thai  tbe  inferiority  of  bis  character  was  in  iact,.j£^fj 
played.    His  Iqvc  of  power  and  of  fame  ;  hia  cQQpeptlQi?.'pf 
greatness,  his  iaste  fn  the  arts^  were  all  of  the  moit^vulg^j 
kindl     And  withal^  there  was  in. every  part  of  his  oonctuqt,  ^ 
such  a  total  wai>C  of  magnanimity,  as  at  oncadraw^a  4^P> 
line, of  separatjop  between  him  and  most  of  Uio^  other  ^aix* 
cessful  usurj^ersAwlipm  tjbe  world  haa  heretofore  been  pleased 
to  di™ify  with  the  name  of  heroes.  .>    ,, 

Witli  respect  to  this  Is^t  feature  in  kis  character,  it  wQnl4<, 
not  be  easy  to  pitch  upon  any  single  trait  in  his  histary,  in 
wIiIqU  the  littleness  of  his  mind  was  more  unequivocally  ex- 
einplified,    than   in  the   account   which  Madame  de  Stael 
hfis  here,  left  ys,  of  the  pains  and  trouble  he  took  to  tea^Ke 
and  torment  her.     It  forms  by  itself  a  chapter  in  l^is  histpn't^ 
His  con({i4ct  towards  Spain»  his  horrible  assassination  of  the; 
Duke  d'Eugliiep,  the  calumnious  falseh^odsr.  aad.^^outf^ptir 
bTe1)oa^slings  of  his  bulletins,  only  shew. ||ia^  thi^re.wpre  m 
mcuus, .however  biid,  or  hoHcyer  low,  w^icb  hp  w^i^fda  d 
liaiu  to  emptoy  when  they  prpmuled  his  eud^,     B|it  i^lEns 
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agnmst  her,-  was  simply  that  she  alisehted;  herself  from  the 
crowd  of  his  worshippers.    In  her  !)6dki4,  there  were  no 
opinions  expressed  against  Which  he  cooW  tik6'  exceptoon, 
whatever  exception  might  be  taken  against  them  by  those 
who  take  their  morals  from  the  Bible.     It  was  of  her  sxhnce 
only  that  he  had  to  complain.    She  made  no  mention  ot  him 
in  her  works ;  expressed  no  approbation  of  his  government,  , 
nor  any  admiration,  of  his  achievements.      To  put  a  woman 
to  death,  or  even  to  imprison  her,  when  it  was  notorious  tbai 
this  was  the  ^  head  and  front  of  her  offending  "  woujd  hayo  ^ 
appeared  top  ridicolous,  would  have  been  to  make  too  b««^*-  , 
liating  a  confession,  even  if  there  had  been  tto  obstacles  m  ^ 
poMic  opinion   of  a  more  msannonntable  ^®^'^%*^5l^^ 
deter  him  from  such  an  exposure  of  his  weakn^s-     ^*?t|?J^>  .    - 
de'Staet  had  early  notice  of  the  offence  which  Afe^a^  |V"  ? 
iri^.    Shortly  after  18th  Bmmafre,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  ivpo.^ 
apprearsin^ Madame  de  StaeTs  account,  to  be  a^an  <>\f ,^  .» 
sfderable  sense,  and  many  amiable  qualities,  ^'^^^      'i;.urtav  * 
brother  complains  of  you.    Why,  said   he  to  me  y^.^>^;°^^ 
why  does  not  Madame  de  Stael  attach  herself  to  mj  5  i^p^,, » 
ment  ?   What  is  it  that  she  wants  ?  the  payment  <>M^^- /i^^ 
sit  of  lier  father?  I  will  give  orders  for  it.     A  l^^f  ^^Vg^^*^^^ 
Paris  ?   I  will  allow  it  her.    In  short,  what  is  it  ^^^J;'|^sivo.'' 
Madame  de  Stag's  reply  to  this  was  qu^^k  an^  ^/'^^ 
''MonDieur  said  she,  "  the  question  is  not  w\i^^       -^    > 
bnt  what  I  thinkr  vmse^f  i^  tiis  ' 

Buonaparte  had  the  means   of  revenging    .^.g  tiem.  "^^ 
hands,  and  he  knew  well  hi  what  way  to  «^^^^^  the  love  of 
roling  passion  of  Madame  de  Stael's  mino,  ^r^:^^^ich  s\\e 
aflmiratiori.      Paris  was  almost  the  only   »i^  ^^i^Uhont  the 
conid  breathe;  but  Paris   was   nothing  to   "^^ .  ^.o^j^tnenced . 
society  which  it  contained.     The    First  Consul    ^^^  ^^^^^ 
with  turning  his  back  upon  aH    wlio   ^f^^'^^^V  continniug  to 
He  publicly  reproached  his  brother  Joseph  ^^j"  e.  to  stay, 

visit  her.  Joseph  felt  it  necessary,  in  ^^;?^^^  fourths  of ^  her. 
away,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  ^tirf';ij.^j^ia  Constant 
acQumntiinPA    i*«  **^«-*:^..i«*.  *<*»v_  -whcn  r>e»j<*     •  '4  ";«viti»A 


acquaintance.  On  a^particular  day,  ^^^^  ^"""'shehad  mvitied; 
was  to  make  an  exhibition  at  the  t^i^^^^^^^V^ti  notes  of  apo;, 
a  party.    At  6ve  o'clock  she  had    *"e^tJr?^^me  de  SU^.  "  } 
logy:    ''Tlie  first  aud  second  *'    says  Madame    ^^^^^^^  each 
bore  tolerably  well;  but  when    they   *l®?,^"^-i  s\,e  confesses. 

other  rapidly,  I  began  to    bo  ^l^^"^""?;,^^  father,  and  o^V^ 
fhiif  nrtfhirtvr  Pixroui  ih^  •..^..  Ml  action  ot  ncr  \rxs       , 


tjjal  nolhiog  except  the  recollection 
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blood  tliat  flowed  in  her  \eins,  gave  her  strength  of  mind  to 
persist  in  not  bending  the  knee. 

**  Madam  de  Stael,"  said  the  prefect  of  Geneva,  **  has  contrived 
to  make  herseif  a  very  pleasant  life  at  Coppet ;  her  friends  and 
foreigners  come  to  see  her:    the  emperor  will  not  allow  that." 
And  why  did  he  torment  me  in  this  manner  i  that  I  might  print 
on  eulogium  upon  him :  and  of  what  consequence  was  this  euio* 
gium  to  him»  among  the  millions  of  phrases  which  fear  and  hope 
were   constantly  offering  at  his  shrine  ?      Bonaparte  once  said : 
'  If  I  had  the  choice,  either  of  doing  a  noble  action  myself,  or 
of  inducing  my  adversary  to  do  a  mean  one,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  debasement  of  my  enemy/     In  this  sentence  you 
have  the  explanation  of  the  particular  pains  which  he  took  to  tor* 
ment  my  existence.     He  knevv  that  I  was  attached  to  my  friends, 
to  France,  to  my  works,  to  my  tastes,  to  society ;  in  taking  from' 
me  every  thing  which  composed  my  happiness,  his  wish  was  to* 
trouble  me  sufficiently  to  make  me  write  some  piece  of  insipid 
flattery^  in  the  hope  thai  it  would  obtain  me  my  recall,    in  ref  us-» 
ing  tq  Jeod  myself  to  his  wishes,  I  ought  to  say  it,  I  have  not  had 
the  merit  of  making  a  sacriice ;  the  emperor  wished  me  to  com« 
mit  a  meanness,  but  a  meanness  entirely  useless ;  for  at  a  time 
when  success  was  in  a  manner  deified,  the   ridicule  would  not 
have  been  complete,  if  1  had  succeeded  in  returning  to  Paris,  by 
whatever  means  I  had  effected  it,      'i'o  satisfy  our  master,  whose 
skill  in  degrading  whatever  remains  of  lofty  mind  Is  unquestion- 
able, it  was  necessary  tliat  I  should  dishonour  myself  in  order  to 
obtain  my  return  to  France, — that  he  should  turn  into  mockery 
my  seal  in  praise  of  him  who  had  never  ceased  to  persecute  me,— 
and  that  this  zeal  should  not  be  of  the  least  service  to  me.  I  have 
denied  him  this  truly  refined  satisfaction ;  it  is  all  the  merit  I  have 
had  in  the  long  contest  which,ha8  subsisted  between  his  omnipotence 
and  my  weakness/'     P.  221. 

Shortly  uAer,  in  1800,  was  published  her  work  on  Litera- 
ture, aud  the  success  it  met  with,  again  tilled  her  drawing 
room,  {n  the  mean  time  the  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought, 
aud  Bonaparte  wa^  absent  from  the  capital.  Before  his  re- 
turn, Madame  de  Stael  had  gone  to  pay  her  annual  visit  to 
her  father  at  Coppet ;  and  she  soon  learned,  both  from  her 
friendb  and  enemies,  that  her  return  to  Paris,  would  proba- 
bly be  only  the  signal  of  her  final  banishment.  To  avoid* 
this,  she  took  up  her  residence  at  a  country  seat,  which  she 
possesised  about  10  leagues  distant,  hoping  that  the  sniall- 
ness  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  visit  a  person  out 
of  favour  with  the  government,  at  that  distance  IVom  the 
capital,  would  probably  attract  no  notice,  or  at  least  excite 
no  jealou.^y.  Small  as  the  number  was,  however,  she  was' 
wrong  in  the  rest  of  her  reasoning.^  For  it  did  excite  thti 
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Jealousy  of  the  raler  of  France,  or  rather  sbo  was  HrisCakeD, 
because  he  was  resolved,  that  she  should  have  no«  enjoymetit 
of  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  deprive  her. 

<<  I  was  at  table  with  three  of  ray  friends,  in  a  room  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  high  road,  and  the  entrance  gsile;  it 
was  now  the  end  of  September.  At  four  o'clock,  a  man  in  a  brown 
coat,  on  horseback,  stops  at  tlie  gate  and  rings:  I  was  then  oer« 
tain  of  my  fate.  He  asked  for  me,  &nd  I  went  to  receive  him 
in  the  garden.  In  walking  towards  him,  the  perfume  of  Che 
flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sun  particularly  struck  me.  How 
different  are  the  sensations  which  affect  us  from  tlie  combinations 
of  society,  from  those  of  nature  i  This  man  informed  roe,  that 
.  he  was  the  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie  of  Versailles ;  bat 
.  that  his  orders  were  to  go  out  of  uniform,  that  he  might  not  alarm 
:me ;  he  shewed  roe  a  letter  signed  by  Bonaparte,  which  contained 
the  order  to  banish  me  to  forty  leagues  distance  from  Paris,  with 
an  injunction  to  make  me  depart  within  four  and  twenty  hours ; 
at  the  same  time,  to  treat  me  with  all  the  nespect  due  to  aiady  =df 
distinction.  He  pretended  to  consider  me  as  a  fbreign^,  and  m 
such,  subject  to  the  police:  this  respect  for  individual  liberty  did 
not  last  long,  as  very  soon  afterwards,  oiher  Fwncbmen  and 
Frenchwomen  were  banished  without  any  form  of  trial.  I  lokl 
the  gendarme  officer,  that  to  depart  within  twenty^four  hours, 
might  be  convenient  to  conscripts,  but  not  to  a  woman  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  consequence,  I  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  me 
to  Paris,  where  I  had  occasion  to  pass  three  days  to  make  the 
.necessary  arrangements  for  my  journey.  I  got  into  my  carriage 
with  my  children  and  this  officer,  who  had  been  selected  for  this 
occa^on,  as  the  most  literary  of  the  gendarmes.  In  truth,  he 
began  complimenting  me  upon  my  writing.  *  You  see/  said  I  to 
him,  *  the  consequences  of  being  a  woman  of  intellect,  and  I 
would  recommend  you,  if  there  is  occasion,  to  dissuade  any  fe* 
oiales  of  your  family  from  attempting  it.'  I  endeavoured  to  keep 
.up  my  spirits  by  boldness,  but  I  felt  the  barb  in  my  heart."    P.  93. 

From  this  moment  war  was  openly  dei^Iared  against  her ; 
to  exile  her  from  France,  and  from  the  countries  over  which 
»hi3  influence  extended,  would  not  have  suited  the  revenge 
which  the  First  Consul  proposed  to  execute*  In  England, 
(where  she  wished  to  be  allowed  to  go)  she  could  still  sur* 
ronod  herself  with  admirers,  and  still  avoid  some  of  that 
ennui  of  which  she  felt  so  much  horror.  One  by  one  be 
oat  her  off  (tom  the  intercourse  of  every  friend  she  pos- 
sessed, it  being  at  last  generally  understood,  that  whi^ever 
bad  the  generosity  to  visit  her  in  her  prison  of  Coppet,  would 
expose  themselves  to  the  fate  which  they  presumed  to  com-, 
miserate.  Nor  was  this  an  empty  threat ;  several  of  her 
Iriends  were  actually  banished  for  no  othei^  crime,  and  one 


of^ttoie  tietunai  was  MadflBMy  Reoamier,  wbode'beavitj  some 
of  >otir .  ri^dera  nay.  remember  to  have  admired  in  London, 
daring  the  short  ioCerval  of  the  peace  of  Aniiens« 

«« While  I  wais  in  this  itate,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mame  Rc- 
eusieitti  that-  beatttifbl  person  who  has  received  the  admiration  of 

'thewhdie  of  Europe,  and  who  has  never  abandoned  an  unfortu- 
Haul  friend.    Sho  informed'  me,  that  on  her  road  to  the  waters 

r  of  Aiix'  ttoi  Savoy,  to-  winch  she  wt^»  proceeding,  she  intended  sf op- 

ting<at^iity  faonsOi  and  Wonld  be  there  fn  two  days.     I  trembled 
sst  ihoi  lofr  of  M.  de  Montmbrenc^  should  also  become  Iters. 
.Howetver  improbabJe  it  waS|  I  was  ordained  to  fear  every  thing 
.from  n^hf^lred  so  barbarous  and  nriniite.  and  I  therefore  sent  a 
courier  to  meet  Madame  Uecamier,  to  beseech  her  not  to  cotne 
tp  Copp^t^     To  know  that  she  who  had  never  failed  to  cdnsole 
'  mp  .'with  ^he  most  amiable  attention  was  only  a  ibw  leagues  drifant 
firom,me;  to  know  that  she  was  there,  so  near  to  my  habitation, 
'  anq  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  again,  perhaps  for  the  last 
ttnie !  td)  ihts  1  was  obliged  to  bear.      1  conjured  her  not  to  stop 
*^iitd6ppk;  she  would  not  yield  to  my  intreaties;  she  could  not 
^^fiasB  under  my  windows  without  remaining  some  hours  witfi  me, 
'-  Mdft  IvttS  With  convulsions  of  tears  that  I  saw   her  enter  this 
-  (icfaafoaji^  itt>  i^hith  her  arrival  had  always  been  a  fl^te.    She  left 
'  fln-fttie  w^t^doy,  and  repaired  instantly  to  one  of  her  relaCSons  at 
-;'Mj  Jcaguea  distant  from  Switzerland,     ft  was  in  varn ;  the  "Altai 
. '  Wois  of  lexile  anidta  her  also ;  she  had  had  tlie  intenftion  of  seehig 
i  Bap,  .and  lihlit  wair  enough ;  for  the  generous  conopasston  which  hisa 
.  ir^spired  her^  she  must  be  punished.      The  reverses  of 'fbrttfne 
which  she  had  met  with  made  the  destruction  of  her  natuitd  esfta- 
blishment  extremely  painful  to  her.     Sepamted  fiotii  all^iher 
,  firiendsy  she  has  passed  whole  months  in  a  little  provineial  tovHlga 
'  .prey  to  the  extremes  of  every  feeling  of  insipid  and  melapchdy 
solitude.    Such  was  the  lot  to  which  I  was  the  cause  of  condemn- 
ing the  most  brilliant  female  of  her  time;  and  thus  regardless  did 
the^hief  ofthe  French,  that  peopFe  so  renowned  for  their  ga>- 
^  tentrty  show  himself  towards  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Panst" 


I  > 


•  L« 


,  t     Weari^  9at  wilbcperaecuttoM^  and  stiH  more  alarmedito 

1  .tliiipjl^  jLti;9^»  bee  oresift^ce  eveu  on  tlie  confines  of  Feante, 

.i^h^^uJ^ .  pi!^ve  'a  -Aoare.  to  tJie  generoaity  of  her  fneods^  Mli- 

.d^pie^do  Staiil  at  lei^gth  ras^nrd  to  fly  Jo  EoglaDd ;  audit 

^igiyoSvUsi  a,,live|y  ide»  of  thja  borriblo  slavery*  to  whtehiiie 

r  Jf^ld  vfaa  n^duG^  under  the  bero  of  our  modern  repniiitonBs, 

,^^tiM^t,4be  only  road  which  was  open  to  bar  from  Smtaerbrnd 

i,,p>  t^i^  eoun4;ry«  was  tliroogh  Moaoow,  andlnimtbeoeeilhrMgh 

^.K^teiisbuTg  apd  Sweden*  She  left  doppetalmoabinidiagiiikte, 

.,^nd   wllb  an  ibepr^^ooiitioita  against  iateranplion,  witich 

..  i^Ut)liav:«.bBen:nace49axy  in  -the  oasie  pt^icouvmtt 
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tw  tbe  tk)tail  of  ell  thd  fwrtAsttlari  hy  wMeh  Middme 
ik  Stael  M'iLs  pmraaed  during  several  ^rears;  and  of  vliicrh  th^ 
history  of  the  suppression  of  her  work  on  Germany  is  not 
the  lea3t  characteristic^  we  mnst  refer  our  readers  to  tha  vo- 
lume before  us.  It  may  just  suffice  to  notice,,  tl^at  this  last 
work  just  mentioned,  was  allowed  to  go  through  the  pre^s, 
after  having  been  submitted  to  tha  Censorship,  ^an^  sulyect 
to  such  alterations  as  the  ministei  at  the  bead  of 'that  d^pknrt- 
ment  deemed  requisite;  aiid  that  it  was  not  until  10;OQQ'  co- 
pies had  been  struck  off,  that  the  i)low  wa^  struck  <0f'stifp- 
pressing  it.  Simply  to  hove  forbidden'tii^e' pnbK^attori^of 
.  the  work  in  the  first  instance,  would  liaye  i^iade'  tK^-  mir- 
lifioalion  of  its  author  not  soffibiently' compfbfe;]*  i  "  f  >  • 

The  history  which  is  now  presented  to  the  jmblf6,'  Was 
left  in  an  unfinished  state,,  and  is  given'  to  the  ^6ild;!J)y 
her  son.    The  narrative  begins  in  I6OO,  and'  stobs'  ^t^d64. 
■  It  recommencei^  in  1810,   and  breaks  off  abruplly,  'at  ijer 
'  arrival   in  Sweden,  in  1812.      Betweep  the  hr^t  w4  i$e- 
cond  of  these  Memoirs,  there  is  con^eqneatly  ^n  jipterv^,  of 
nearly  six    } ears.      And   the  Memoirs,  thenis^yea  pQ^j^ss 
totally  different  characters.     The    fonr^^r  maj;  ^faneatl  be 
.  considered   as    a    chapter  in   hejr  work  npbQvtbe^  Breach 
Bevolntion ;    and  in  fact  the  materials  of*  that'^mnrk  :were 
in  part  formed  from   those  papers,  of  which  He  'hbvtyMre 
Iha  remainder.     Bat  the  second  part  of  the 'vbhinte',  ott^it 
.rather 'to  be  regarded  as  a  personal  narrative  cf -Miiiifaihe 
jdeStael's  travels  in  Grcrmany,  Poland,  and  Rus^ra. '    iPlie 
ffattirest  which  this  portion  of  the  work  possesses  is  very  e^- 
•■tderiabte.      The  circnmstances  nnder  which  slie  travelled 
'fhrough  tlie  Austrian  dominions,  expecting  at  6very  $t£^e  to 
:'b^  stopped,  and  subject  to  various  marks  of  jealousy^.Hrising 
"from  the  situation  in  which  Austria  was  then  placed  with 
,  respect  to  France,'  gave  occasion  to  several  incidents^d 
scenes  stlfficiently  amusing;  and  her  remarks  upoii  HuSj^ia 
and  tbe  Russian  character,  just  before  the  French  invasion, 
abd  at'  a  moment  when  the  national  fe^ihgs  ^ere-  tiecuiiarly 
.  /developed,  are  strongty  impressed  with  the  m^ks  ^f  Heir 
U^n  talent  for  observation.    Tfabra  is,  hbw^ver,  iti'  tlli^Wbrk, 
Bsm  the  mind  of  its  authoress,  so  tittfe  method^-^st^Vjects 
iare  ta&en 'Ap,  and  abandoned,  and  resumed,  with' sb* little 
regtrd,  often  either  to  logic  or  chronology,  tfiat  7t  Wifl  i6ot 
•be  in  our  power  t9  offer  any  thing  likean  abrrdgmeht^Wf'its 
costints;  wa>  mast  be  oontent  with  extracting 'her6' ^d 
.them  in"ttie:volame,  a  (bw  passages  by  way  ef  ^pedm^n, 
' which  app^aved^te  us  as  containing  matt^  deserving  elf' iio- 
tine,; either firomthe  i«ictS|  orftom  tbet^e<jtit)i^^4tb'whft2h 
they  are  accompanied. 
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Whatever  the  faults  of  Madame  de  Stael  may  have  been, 
she  was  a  high  minded  woman,  and  qaite  above  relating 
.  any  thing  which  she  did  not  believe  to  oe  true ;  on  this  ac* 
conn!  we  attach  particular  valae  to  the  political  anecdotes 
which  the  work  before  us  contains.  Her  means  of  gaining  cor* 
rect  information  Were  unquestionable;  and  however  great  the 
injuries  may  have  been,  which  she  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Buonaparte,  yet  she  no  where  evinces  a  disposition  (which 
where  it  exists,  is  always  distinguishable)  to  adopt  mere 
slanderous  reports.  But  the  following  atrocity  we  do  not 
•remember  to  have  ever  before  heard. laid  to  his  charge; 
which,  however,  we  give  on  her  authority.  The  **  infernal 
machine"  by  which  the  First  Consul  so  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  was,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  result  of  a 
royalist  conspiracy.  But  as  bis  power  was  in  no  way  en* 
dangcred  by  this  party  at  that  time,  but  rather  by  the  jaco- 
.bins,  of  whose  crimes  he  was  reaping  all  the  fruits,  and 
whose  authority  he  had  forcibly  usurped,  he  endeavoured, 
•Madame  de  Stael  tells  us,  to  stifle  rather  than  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  as  he  wished  ihe  nation  to  believe  that  his  only  enemies 
in  France,  were  those  of  order.  It  was  open  England 
accordingly,  that  he  affected  to  throw  the  odium  of  that 
Abortive  attempt;  nevertheless  he  made  it  the  pretence  of  tran* 
sporting  by  e^  mere  senatos  consultum,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
jacobins,  to  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  lists  were  made 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  names  were  put  upon  it,  or 
erased,  according,  to  the  recommendation  of  counsellors  of 
stat^ ;  and  as  none  of  the  individuals  who  were  the  victims  of 
this  act  of  tyrannical  power  were  ever  more  heard  of,  no  donbt 
was  entertained  of  their  having  been  committed  to  a  watery 
grave.  Xhey  were  probably  all  of  them  great  criminals,  bat 
as  Madame  de  Stael  remarks,  it  is  the  right,  and  not  the 
fact,  which  constitutes  the  legality  of  actions. 

Of  all  the  crimes  which  Buonaparte  committed,  the  most 
odious  and  the  n^ost  gratuitous,  was  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien.  It  is  really  diiGcult  to  assign  any  adequate  mo- 
tive (putting  the  infamy  of  the  act  out  of  the  question)  for 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  It  was  not  done  in  the  heat 
of  passion;  for  between  the  execution  of -the  duke,  and  the 
order  for  his  seizure,  eight  days  elapsed.  And  as  to  any 
calcolation  of  policy,  that  surely  was  strongly  against  it 
Madame  de  Stael  telis  us,  that  in  France  the  public  opinion 
was  openly  expressed,  and  the  indignation  general :  so 
mttch>o,  that  Buonaparte  felt  himself  uneasy  for  some  time 
aOer,  at  the  disposition  of  men*s  minds.  She  herself  was 
in  Berlin,  at  the  time  when  the  news  arrived ;  and  the  sensa« 
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tion  which  itth^e  createdi  mmy  ^peshMfs  hare,  ham  one 
cai]#e  .oC  the  p^uliar  hatred  vhieh  Baanaparte  always 
evinced  agaiQ^t  the  royal  iamilj  ^^f  Prussia*  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand,  who  was  afterwards  Ji^iUed^  we  believe  at  th« 
battle  of  Jena,  did  not  dissemble  his  indignation. 

**  I  resided,  says  Mad.  de  Stael,  at  Berlin  on  the  Spree  Quay,  and 
my  apartment  was  on  the  ground  floor.  One  morning  I  was  awoke  at 
eight  o'clock*  and  told  that  FrinceLouis. Ferdinand  was  on  horseback 
tinder  my  windows,  and  wished  me  to  come  and  speak  to  him.  Much 
astonished  at  thi6  early  viBit,  I  hastened  .to  get  up  and  go  to  him* 
He  was  a  singularly  graceful  horaeiqany  and  his  eipotlpn  heights 
ened  the  nobleness  of  his  countenance.  '  Do  ypa  kpow,'  s^^ 
he  to  me.  *  tliat  the  Duke  d'Epghien  has  been  parried  off  from 
the  Baden  territory,  delivered  to  a  military  commias^)n»  an4 
shot  within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  i*  ^  What 
nonsense !'  I  answered,  '*  dont  you  see  that  this  can  only  be  ft 
report  spread  by  the  enemies  of  France  ?'  In  fact,  I  confess  thai 
my  hatred  of  Bonaparte,  strong  as  it  was,  never  went  the  length 
of  making  me  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  committing  such 
an  atrocity.  '  As  you  doubt  what  1  tell  you/  replied  Prince 
JLouiSy  '  I  will  send  you  the  Moniteur,  in  which  you  will  read 
the  sentence**  He  left  me  at  these  words,  and  the  expeession 
of  his  countenance  was  the  presage  of  revenga  or  death.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  had  in  my  hands  this  MoniMtf 
of  the  21st  March,  (30th  Pluviose}»  which  contained  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  by  the  military  commission  sitting  at  Vinv 
Ceiines,  against  the  person  catted  Louis  (TEnghien  !    P.  1 19. 

**  Prince  Louis  wrote  to  me.  beginning  his  note  in  these  words^ 
*  The  person  called  Loub  of  Prussia  begs  to  know  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  &c/  He  felt  the  insult  offered  to  the  royal  blood  frdm 
which  he  sprung,  to  the  recollection  of  the  heroes»  in  the  roll  of 
whom  he  Durned  to  place  his  name.'*    P«  119* 

Jt  is  saidj  that  an  old  jacobin  when  he  heard  the  news,  esr 
claimed,  **  So  much  tlie  better !  General  Buonaparte  is  now 
become  one  of  the  Convention.^'  And  for  some  time>  we 
are  t^ld,  that  it  was  expected  in  France,  that  the  murdec 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  was  the  signal  of  a  new  syatdm  of 
terror,  and  that  the  scaffolds  were  abont  to  be  re^erected. 

It  is  wonderful  how  aooo  custom  reconciles  the  mind  to 
what  t^  first  may  have  appeared  the  height  of  absurdity  and 
extravagance ;  and  we  now  talk  and  think  of  Biionaparfce!s 
kinga,  and  dukes,  and  connts,  just  as  composedly  as  if  he 
bad  formed  part  of  the  ancient  monarchy  in  France.  But 
Madame  de  Stael  tells  us«  that  the  excessive  ridicule  of 
Buonaparte's  imperial  court  was  for  some  time  the  subject  of 
laughter  in  Paris.  The  account  which  she  gives  us  of  the  ef- 
fpct  produced  upon  the  imagination  of  t|)e  Parisians,  by  the 
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sadden  meluiiorplKMAi  «f  Jlwobiiis  aad  Jseobianessat  Ibtd 
tided  Lords  and  Ladiev,  and- of  tba  absordilies  ioto  which 
some  of  the  new  Princes  and  Princesses  were  misled  by  their 
new  honoorSy  is  amasing  enough. 

^  A  very  odd  peculiarity  in  the  French,  and  which  Bonaparte 
has  penetrated  with  great  sagacity,  is»  that  they,  who  are  so  ready 
to  perceive  what  is  ridicnlbus  m  others,  desire  nothing  better  than 
to  render  themselves  ridiculoos,  as  soon  as  their  vanity  finds  its 
account  in  it  in  some  other  way.  Nothing  certainly  presents  a 
greater  subject  for  pleasantry,  thsn  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
noblesse,  such  as  Bonaparte  estid^ltshed  for  the  support  of  his  new 
throne.  The  princesses  and  queens,  dtkennestes  of  the  day  be- 
fore, could  not  ibeiliselves  refram  from  laughing  at  hearing  tfaeA- 
selves  styled;  your  majesty. 

*^  Puns  without  end  were  darted  against  this  nobility  of  yester. 
day ;  and  a  thousand  expressions  of  the  new  ladies  were  quoted, 
which  presumed  little  acquaintance  with  good  manners.  And.cer- 
tainly  there>is^nothing  so  difficult  to  learn,  as  the  kind  of  politeness 
which  is  neither  ceremonious  nor  familiar:  it  seems  a  triflcj^  .but 
ft  requires  a  foundation  in  ourselves ;  for  no  one  acquires  it,  if  it 
is  not  inspired  by  early  habits  or  elevation  of  mind.  Buonaparte 
himsdf  is  embarrassed  on  occasions  of  representation ;  and  fre- 
fluently  in  his  own  family,  and  even  with  foreigners,  he  seems  to 
reel  delighted  in  returning  to  those  vulgar  actions  and  expressions 
which  remind  bins  of  his  revolutionary  youth.  Boonaparte  kneit 
very  well  ihkt  the  Parisians  made  pleasantries  on  his  new  nobiii^' ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  their  opinions  would  only  be  expressed  in 
vulgar  j6kes,  and  not  in  strong  actions.  The  energy  of  the  op- 
pressed went  not  beyond  the  equivoque  of  a  pun ;  and  as  in  the 
Bast  tliey  ha^  been  reduced  to  the  apologue,  in  France  they  sunk 
still  law^i, '  aamoly,  to  the  clawing  of  syllables.  A  sii^le  instaqce 
eivijtu  de  mote  deserves^  however,  to  survive  the  ephemeral  ^pc- 
CBss  of  such'  productions;  one  day  as  the  princesses  of  the  Uood 
were  anneuooed,  some  one  added,  ^  the  blood  of  Enghienm  And 
in  tmtliy  such  was  the  baptism  of  this  new  dynasty.*^    {*•  145. 

We  now.  cdme  to  the  second  part  of  tbsee  MMioirs,  which 
eontain  the  history  of  Madame  de  StaeFs  final  banishment 
from  France  and  snbseqoent  travels,  after  the  sopfites- 
sion  of  her  '^  Allemagne/'  We  have  before  mentioned  that, 
at  this  period,  no  one  of  all  her  namerons  friends  were  per- 
mitted to  have  any  intercourse  with  her,  nnder  the  penalty 
of  sharing  in  her  punishment  and  disgrace ;  hot  this  system 
of  interference  extended  even  to  her  domestic  circle.  M. 
.Schlegel  bad  for  eight  years  been  employed  ki  the  education 
of  her  sons.  His  society^  however,  was  a  resonroe  which 
Buonaparte  was  resolved  Madmne  de  Stael  sbevld  be  de^ 
prived  of;  and  accordingly  the  totor  of  her  childreft  received 
orders  not  only  to  quit  Coppetr  bat  to  leave  Geneva.    The 
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j[>reteBoe  for  this  farther  instance  of  petty  spite  in  the  mind 
t>f  '*  N&poleon  the  Greaf »"  is  also  «M>Hh  reoerdtng  i^  and-  we 
tannct  do  better  than  givd  it  vtt  Mlidaite  de  Stserai  ^wii 
words.  *  * 

**  I  then  wished  to  know  why  I  «rfU  deprived  of  the  society  of 
M.  Schl^elf  niy  own  ifriend,  and  tl^t  of  my  children*  The  pr^ 
fccty  who  was  accustomed,  like  the  greater  garC  of  the  emperor's 
agents,  to  couple,  very  smooth  words  with  very  harsh  acts»  told 
me  that  it  was  from  regard  l6  me  ,that  the  government,  hani.^hi*^ 
M.  Schlegel  from  my  houtoe,  as  lie,  made  me  an  Anti.ga  Hcrin^ 
Much  affected  by  this  proof  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  goytfinl 
knent,  I  asked  wliat  Mr.  S.  had  over  done  against  France :  tli| 
prefect  objected  to  his  literary  opinions,,  and  referred,  aoion^  other 
things,  to  a  pamphlet  of  his,  in  which,  in  a  compurUV^n,  becwcen 
the  Phcdra  of  Euripides  and  that  of  ltacine«  he  fiad /given  the 
preference  to  the  former. — P.  I  ST.  '  .  ' 

This  last  drop  of  malice  mftde  the  oiip  to  o^rikiivi  an^ 
from  this  moment  she  formed  her  resoluiioii  of'  eseftpirig^r  at 
all  risks,  from  the  power  by  which  she  was  persecuted*'  We 
pass  over  the  particulars  of  ht^r  preparations  for  her  joarniey( 
and  of  thoTarioas  contrivaiioes  for  <dvadin^'  the-  predMtlon^ 
of  the  prefect,  by  which  she  finally  eluded  his  vigilaWc^;  und 
escaped  through  the  l^yrol  iilto  Germany.  She  drKVto?  at 
VienUajost  at  the  period  when  the  emperor  was  absent'  ni 
Dresden,  at  the  levee  of  Buonaparte,  preparatory  to  Vi\i 
Russian  invasion.  As  her  fear  was  lest  this  last  should  hear 
of  her  escape,  and  reclaim  her  as  a  French  subject,  she  hur- 
ried away  from  Aastria»  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  her 
tUissiaa  passport.  Having  at  length  surmounleii.  the  diifi- 
enlties  and  obstructions  which  she  met  with  in.  hef  pasj^t^ 
throagh  Gallicia,  she  reached  Moscow-;  and  from  that  periled 
we  h^r  of  nothing  except  of  the  fdtea  to  whfckhdie  .was  in- 
vited,, and  the  honours  which  she  recetYcd.  Altbengh  k  is 
evident  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  her  intevtiousYthan 
to  sfty  any  thing  disobliging  of  Russia^  and  that/  in  ihct,  the 
iwho\e  acooimt  which  she  gives  us  of.  the  couptrx  is  ^.  con- 
ataot  apology  for  whatever  she  sees  that  is  unples^aut  in  the 
kutdscape^  or  faulty  in  the  people  or  the  government ;  yet^ 
tor  that  very  reason,  the  conviction  conveyed  into^  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  only  the  stronger,  that  of  all  the  countries  in 
the  civilized  worli},  Itussia  is  the  last  in  which  (i. civilized 
being  would  chouse  to  take  up  his  abode.  We  can  readily 
imagine  the  effect  which  the  following  landscape  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  eager  mind  of  Madame  de  Stael.  She  is  de^ 
scribing  the  road  between  Kiow  and  Moscow. 

«*  Although  I  was  driven  along  with  great  rapidity>  it  seemed 
to  rtif  thal'f  did  not  advance  a  ^tep,  the-countrj  was  so  extremely 
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monotonoiif.  Plains  of  sand,  forests  of  birch  trees,  and  villngfi 
at  a  greatdistaoce  from  each  other*  composed  of  w€»oden  houses 
all  built  upon  the  same  plan :  these  were  the  only  objects  that  my 
eyes  encountered.  I  felt  tliat  sort  of  nightmare  which  sometimes 
seiees  one  during  the  night,  when  you  think  you  are  always  march* 
ing  and  never  advancing.  The  country  appeared  to  me  like  the 
image  of  infinite  space,  and  to  require  eternity  to  traverse  it. 
Every  instant  you  met  couriers  passing,  who  went  along  with  in- 
credible swiftness ;  they  were  seated  on  a  wooden  bench,  placed 
across  a  little  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  nothing  stopped  them 
for  a  moment.  The  jolting  of  their  carriage  sometimes  made  them 
spring  two  feet  above  it,  but  they  fell  with  astonishing  address,  and 
made  haste  to  call  out  in  Russian,  Jbrwardt  with  an  energy  simUar 
to  that  of  the  Frenah  on  a  day  of  battle.  The  Sclavonian  language 
is  singularly  echoing ;  I  should  almost  say  there  is  something  me* 
tailic  about  it ;  you  would  think  you  heard  a  bell  striking,  when 
the  Russians  pronounce  certain  letters  of  their  alphabet^  quite  dif* 
ferent  from  those  which  compose  the  dialect  of  the  west. 

**  We  saw  passing  some  corps  de  reserve  approaching  by  forced 
marches  to  the  theatre  of  war ;  the  Cossacks  were  repairing,  one 
by  one,  to  the  army,  without  order  or  uniform,  with  a  long  laooc 
in  their  hand,  and  a  kind  of  grey  dress,  whose  ample  hood  they  put 
over  thdr  head."    P.  323. 

**  I  was  always  advancing  nearer  to  Moscow,  but  nothing  yet 
indicated  the  approach  to  a  capital.  The  wooden  villages  were 
equally  distant  from  each  other,  we  saw  no  greater  movement 
upon  the  immense  plains  which  are  called  high  roads ;  you  heard 
no  more  noise ;  the  country  houses  were  not  more  numerous : 
there  is  so  much  space  in  Russia  that  every  thing  is  lost  in  it,  even 
the  chateau,  even  the  population.  You  might  suppose  you  were 
travelling  through  a  country  from  which  the  people  had  just  taken 
their  departure.  The  absence  of  birds  adds  to  tnis  silence ;  cattle 
also  are  rare,  or  at  least  they  are  placed  at  a  greet  distance  from 
the  road.  Extent  nukes  every  thing  disappear,  except  extent  it* 
self,  like  certain  ideas  in  metaphysics,  of  which  the  mind  can 
never  get  rid,  when  it  has  once  seised  them.''    P.  SSO. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  portrait  she  draws  of  tlie  Ros* 
sian  character  itself,  will  convey  a  very  high  notion  of  its 
merits.  It  is,  however,  well  drawn,  and  may  the  more  he 
depended  upon,  as  the  delineation  of  character  is  Madame 
de  Staefs  peculiar  excellence. 

<<  The  manner  of  the  Russians  is  so  obliging,  that  you  might 
imagine  yourself,  the  very  first  day,  intimate  wiUi  them,  and  pro- 
bably at  the  end  of  ten  years  you  would  not  be  so.  The  silence 
of  a  Russian  is  altogether  extraordinary ;  this  silence  is  solely  oc- 
casioned by  what  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in.  In  other  respects 
they  talk  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  their  conversation  teaches  you 
nothing  but  their  politeness;  it  betrays  neither  Uieir  feelings  nor 
opinions.    They  have  been  frequently  compared  to  die  French, 
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in  my  opinion  with  the  least  justice  in  the  world.  The  flexibility 
of  their  organs  makes  imitation  in  all  things  a  matter  of  ease  to 
them ;  they  are  English^  Frenchi  or  German,  in  their  manners, 
according  to  circumstances ;  but  they  never  cease  to  be  Russians, 
that  ifl  to  say  uniting  impetuosity  and  reserve,  more  capable  of 
passion  than  friendship,  more  bold  than  delicate,  more  devout  than 
virtuous,  more  brave  than  chivalrous,  and  so  violent  in  their  de- 
sires that  nothing  can  stop  them,  when  their  gratification  is  in 
question.  They  are  much  more  hospitable  than  the  French ;  but 
society  does  not  with  them,  as  with  us,  consist  of  a  circle  of  clever 
people  of  both  sexes,  who  take  pleasure  in  talking  together.  They 
meet,  as  we  go  to  a  f^te,  to  see  a  great  deal  of  company,  to  have 
fruits  and  rare  productions  from  Asia  or  Europe  ;  to  hear  music,  to 
play ;  in  short,  to  receive  vivid  emotions  from  external  objects, 
rather  than  from  the  heart  or  understanding,  both  of  which  they 
reserve  for  actions  and  not  for  company.  Besides,  as  they  are  in 
genera]  very  ignorant,  they  find  very  little  pleasure  in  serious  con- 
versation, and  do  not  at  all  pique  themselves  in  shining  by  tlie  u  it 
they  can  exhibit  in  it.  Poetry,  eloquence  and  literature  arc  not 
yet  to  be  found  in  Russia ;  luxury,  power  and  courage  are  the 
principal  objects  of  pride  and  ambition ;  all  other  methods  of  ac- 
quiring distinction  appear  as  yet  effeminate  and  vain  to  this  na- 
tion."   P.  S34. 

If  the  love  of  truth,  boweveir,  appears  to  have  conatrained 
Madame  de  Stael  to  be  not  very  complimentary  in  the  ge9e« 
tal  remarks  which' she  is  obliged  to  make  opon  the  |>oople  of 
Ruszia,  her  good  nature  and  gratitude  have  led  her  to  make 
some  amends  by  the  oniform  commendation  which  she  passes 
fipon  every  person,  and  almost  every  building  which  she  de- 
scribes in  particular.  She  points  out  all  the  beauties  of  Mos<i 
caw  with  a  partial  hand,  and  Petcrsburgh  under  her  pencil 
appears,  as  we  believe  it  really  to  be/ a  magnificent  city. 
lihat  the  emperor  himself  should  be  painted  to  advantage,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  patriotism  and  good  intentions 
«annot  be  doabted,  even  by  those  who  are  not  so  ready  to  be- 
Keve  in  the  superiority  of  his  talents ;  and  the  manner  in 
whieh  he  received  and  conrersed  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
oertainly  displays  his  character  and  manners  in  an  amiable 
and  manly  point  of  view.  The  ^following  extract  contains 
nothing  that  is  intrinsically  interesting,  but  it  is  always  a 
matter  of  some  curiosity  to  know  how  a  man  who  has  half  a 
million  of  soldiers  under  his  command,  thinks  and  feels. 

"  As  I  was  conversing  with  the  empress,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  emperor  Alexander  did  me  the  honour  to  come  and  talk  to 
me.  What  first  struck  me  in  him  was  such  an  expression  of  good- 
ness and  dignity,  that  the  two  qualities  appear  inseparable,  and  in 
him  to  form  only  one.  .  I  was  also  very  much  affected  with  tlie 
noble  simplicity  witli  which  he  entered  upon  the  great  interests  gf 
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•  •  • 

nuropp,  almost  among  the  first  wordg  he  addressed  to  m^.    I  haie 

rilwiiyi  regarded,  as  a  proof  ot  mediocrity^  that  apprehension  of 

IrcatiugferiouiquestionSswitb  which tl^  best  part  of  the  sovereigns 

nf  Kuropc  have  been  inspired :  th^  are  afraid  topronounce  a  won) 

to  which  any  real  meaning  can  be  attached.    The  emperor  Alex- 

aiuU'r»  ON  tfiQ  cpntiraryy  conversed  with  me  as  statesmen  in  Eng- 

liuui  would  have  done,  who  place  their  strength  in  themselves,  and 

lUit  In  tlia  btirricft  with  which  they  are  surrounded.    The  emperor 

AloKAudcri  whom  Napoleon  has  endeavoured  to  misrepresent,  is 

\\  u\uu  of  remarkable  understanding  and  information,  and  I  do  not 

(h'Ucv#  Uiat  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  einpire  he  could  find  a 

luinUtcr  better  versed  than  himself  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  judg- 

i^hhU  uud  dittiction  of  public  a&irs.    He  did  not  disguise  from  me 

\k\$  rt^grvt  for  the  admiration  to  which  he  had  surrendered  hitaisetf 

in  his  iulvrcourse  with  Napoleon.*    P.  378. 

*«  AWvander  expressed  to  me  his  regret  at  not  being  a  great 

yaptiMM :  I  replied  to  this  noble  modesty,  that  a  sovereign  was 

\\\\\\:\\  more  rare  than  a  ^neral,  and*  that  the  support  of  the  publici 

fVcUng«  of  lu«  peoole,  by  his  example,  was  achieving  (he  greatest 

victocyt  and  die  first  (&  the  kind  which  had  eve^  been  gained. 

Tbtt  eiimcnvr  talked  to  me  with'entbusiaim  of  his  nation,  and  of 

hII  (bat  il  wa9  ai|)able  of  l!>ecoming^    He  eixpress'ed  to  me  the  de^ 

sirv,  which  all  the  world  knows  him  to  entertain,  of  ameliorating 

lh«  slAle  of  the  peasanta  sti^  sabjeck  la  slavcfry. '  ^  Sire,^  said  I  to 

htu^»  ^^MAT  character  ia  a  cppatiti;^oii  lor  your  empire,  and  year 

vons^jk^uce  is  the  marantee  of  iv — *  Were  iKat  even  the  eaae,'. 

j^epli^  he,  *  1 8hou\d  only  be  a  fbrtunprte  aceident.'    Koble  words! 

^  first  of  the  kind^  I  believe,  virlvch  an  alwolute  monarch  ever. 

.  pronounced!  .  Hovr  many  virilizes  it  require^  in  a  despot,  properly 

to  eslimiite  despotism  I  and  how  many  rirUies  also,  never  to  abase 

it,  when  the  nation  which  lie  governs  is  ali^ost  astopi^ed  at  sacl^ 

signal  moderation/*    P.  38K 

We.oun  aflford  room  foj^  o|^ly  om  flj^e  ^J^tiao^  wliepw^ 
shall  bring  our  review  of  ihiA  enlertiu^iiig  ii'oban^^  to  e^ 
olose*  It  is  tlie  accoon^  which  Madame  de.i^tael  giffeaaa  o£ 
a  visit  which  she  paid  to  Priiice^  Ni^cbkin,  ai  hqi  opni^ry*. 
sent  near  Pctersbargh.  I^  is  highly  cbaractori^,  waAJ^ 
tailed  with  great  liveliness  and  efieel ;  nor  i^,  we,  tlriiik  our 
readers  will  complain  of  its  length. 

I  "  I  .went  to  spend  a^  day  at  the  counUy  seat  of-  Pnnoe  Vartsch- 
j^in,  great  chfoiberiain  oCthe  coui^li,  an  amiable,  easy  and  poKshed 
man,  btit  ^^lo^g^anptcijci^t  wiUiouta  lete;  it  is  at  his  house  that 
you  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  that  vivacity  in  their  tastes,  which 
explains  tiie  defects  and  qualities' of  tlie  Russians.  The  house  of 
M.  dc  Narischkin  is  always  opeh^  and  if  there  happen  *'to  be  only 
twenty  persons  at  his  country  seat,  he  begins  to  be  weary  of  this 
|lhilosophical  retreat*  I'olite  to  strangers,  iEdarays  in  movement^ 
And  >et  perfectly  capable  of  the  reflection  required  to  stand  w^ 
At  court :  greedy  of  tlife  enjoymebtf  of  imaginati<Hi,  bnt  ptacm^ 
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tliffle  oniy  in  Uiings  and  aot  in  books;  impatient  every  where  but 
At  court,  witty  when  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  be  so»  magnificent 
rather  than  ambitious,  and  seeking  in  every>thing  for  a  certain 
Asiatic  grandeur,  in  which  ibrtune  and  rank  are  more  conspkuoos 
than  personal  advantages;  His  country  seat  is  as  agreeable  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  place  of  the  kind  to  be,  created  by  the  hand  of 
man :  all  the  surrounding  country  is  marshy  and  barf  en ;  so  as  to 
make  this  residence  a  perfect  Oasis.  On  ascending  the  terrace, 
you  see  the  gulph  o£  Finland,  and  perceive  in  the  dbtance,  the 
palace  which  Peter  I.  built  upon  its  borders ;  bat  the  space  which 
separates  it  from  the  sea  and  the  palace  is  almost  a  waste,  and  the 
park  of  M.  Narisdikin  alone  charms  th^  eye  of  the  observer.  '  We 
dined  in  the  house  of  the  Moldavians,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  saloon 
built  according  to  the  taste  of  these  people ;  it  was  arranged  so 
as  to  protect  m>m  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  precaution  ratlier  needless 
in  Russia*  JHowever  the  imagination  is  impressed  to  that  d^ree 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  hving  among  a  people  who  have  only 
come  into  the  North  by  accident,  that  it  appears  natural  to- find 
tber^  the  customs  of  th^  South,  as  if  the  Russians  were  some  day 
or  other  to  bring  to  Petecsburgh  the  climate  of  their  old  country. 
The  table  .was  covered  with  the  fruits  of  all  countries,  according 
to  the  custom  taken  from  the  East,  of  only  letting  the ''fruits  ap« 
pear,  while  a  croud  of  servants  carried  ^und  to  each  gu^t  the 
dishes  of  meat  and  vegetables  they  required. ' 
^  «  We  were  entertamed  with  a  concert  of  that  horn  musifWhMi 
is  peculiar  to  Russia,  and  of  which  mention  has  been  oftenmikde. 
Of  twenty  musicians,  each  plays  only  one  and' the  same  note,  every 
,time  it  returns;  each  of  these  men  in  consequence  beers  the  name 

.  of  tlie  note  which  he  is  employed  to  execute.  When  6ne  bf  tliem 
is  seen  going  along,'  people  say :  that  is  the  sol,  that  is  the  mit  or 
that  is  the  re  of  M.  Narischkin.  The  horns  go  on  increasing  from 
rank  to  rank»  and  this  inusic  has  been  by  some  one' called,  very 
properly,  a  living  organ.    At  a  distance  the  effect  is  very  fine :  the 

'  ^^ciadtiriess  and^e  purityof  the  harmony  exoite  the  most  noble 
{deasr$'%ut  wbeA'  you  come  near  to  these  poor  perfbmiers,  who  are 

'  tftera  Hke  pip^  yielding  only  one  sound,  and  quite  unable  to  pav- 
ifkipate  by  their  own  emotions  in  the  effect  produced,  the  pleasure 
i  elite  away  t  one  does  not  like  to  see  the  fine  arts  transformed  into 

t  <in,tfeh4nical  arts,  to  be  acquired  by  dint  of  strength  like  exercise." 
— P.S8S. 

*'  Calmucks  with  flat  features  are  still  brought  up  in  the  houses 
of  the  Russian  nobility,  as  if  to  preserve  a  specimen  of  those  Tar- 
tars who  were  conquered  by  the  Sclavonians.  In  the  palace  of 
l^arisclikin  there  were  two  or  three  of  these  half-savage  Calmucks 
running  abou^.  They  are  agreeable  eaough  in  their  infancy,  but 
at  the  age  of  twenty  they  lose  all  the  charms  of  youth :  obstinate, 
though  slaves,  they  amuse  their  masters  by  their  resistance,  like  a 
sc^uirrel  fighting  with  the  wires  of  his  cage.  ■  It  was  painful  to  look 
at  this  specimen  of  the  human  race  debased;  I  thought  I  saw,  in 
tfy^  Wj^  of  all  the  pom^  of  luxury,  an  image  of  wh^t  man  may 
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hmmit^i^i  wli«n  ht  derlfft  no  dignity  tbhet  Stem  mhgkik  or  tfat 
l«>^«i  mA  Ihte  »|NM4acle  wts  cnkmlata4  to  hiuDUe  the  pride  which 
Ih^  t*ivl«jrtn«>nU  ot*  »|Jmdor  m^f  inspire* 

««  l*m$  iHirti^>»  tiMT  pmawwMfi  dmwn  by  the  most  benutiful 

K\^f«^  ihiwi^icltd  »•  aterdbMcr,  ioto  Uiepufc.    It  was  now  the 

^^(  ^  A^M(M»^  km  tfc«  MSI  wsft  BsAe^  the  grsH  of  an  ahnost  artifi- 

%\s\  p^^\.  W<*w*k  ««si«ttJT  bift  «r  ^  ■■mnittiDg  atteatioo, 

'ttK  *x^*^«*  lS4iMiwWi<yg<iw»*tiaWMsarirtocnUic  ea{oyiiieDl^ 

^  ^^^^  ^\^*««K>^  ««»  rrHPm'  «»  have  tkcm.    Mo  warbling  of 

^^sW^Mii^WiK^-^^wiit^  <tty  <&i  MS  tnart  Aemsdyes  to  this 

j^vjjjujitt  ^  41  vMaamft ;.  atotjbor  mmx  aoy^  casde  oBaervable  in  the 

^#•^W|^|^^  «wir  <AmiU iiftt ^Ahk*  ^  §p«^  than plaals  which  had  rer 

,<^vi  ^t^  H«li»  twv  «iittiiaiMk    Hftir  wmur  acaredy  flowed,  and 

^•f,>  ^  w\%t  Wif  ^  i»aKftin»  ^aftnofc  ftnygftt  it  into  die  ^rdens, 

H..K««r  4lu  ^Ui»ii  ^^  4lt*^  tmtm  iai  t*r  «r  atf  iciBg  a  festival  de* 

Hv.^vM>.  -wWV  ^mtmik  iiiii|ipw  wfaa  liie  ipssis  retired.    Our 

s^^  vOv^  x,tn**K^  ^  ***•  ^  •  ^^"•^•'•^  ■■  *«  fwi«.  which  rcpre- 

H,M^,M  %  ^.ta  wMir;  iteWt  aH  the  wiiriiwa  ^iicd  b^an  a  new 

v..^sv.*     iK  «w«e  of  horns  and  cystefe  -qmm  ialoxkated  the 

'^  s  .1,.      ^  V  Jetaer  to  complete  this  catipe  hniiiiMfBi  of  thinldog, 

^.   w.  ^4  nwastien,  during  summer,  af  dMir  sMgsa,  the  rapi^ 

t^.  v^  HOtJk  consolfi  the  Russians  ferlfccir  iiiaaii ;  we  rolled 
\  .^g»at%is»  from  the  top  of  a  pounfeaia  in  wwai,  wkh  the  qoiok? 
"t  .  .;  iightning.  This  amusement  charmed  ^be  la&s  as  orach 
.>  «Uk  i^cu^kmen^  ond  allowed  them  to  JMutitipaae  a  little  in  |hose 
,  \4M4rct  of  war,  which  oKrasist  In  the  emoCMHs  «f  danger,  and  ii| 
[tui  niMoated  proroptltvide  pf  all  the  moyenieDis.  Tbus  passed  the 
viioc  ;  Ibr'erery  day  saw  a  rental  of  what  appeared  to  me  |o  be  a 
u«UN  With  some  slight  differenceS|  the  greater  part  of  the  grea| 
iMMisa  of  Petersbui^  lead  the  same  kind  of  life :  k  Is  impossible* 
Utt  one  may  readily  see,  for  i|ny  kind  of'  cpntinoed  ooQvertatton  tq 
b4>  kept  up  in  k,  and  learning  fs  of  no  utility  in  this  kind  of  so* 
v'i^tT ;  bat  where  so  nmch  is  done  qnly  from  the  desne  of  collecf- 
4^g  in  one's  house  a  great  m^ltitude  of  persona,  entertainments  are 
al\or  all  the  only  mclios  of  preventing  the  eaa«f  which  a  crowd  n\ 
the  suloons  always  creates/  -^P.  39^ 

1^6  cipse  ^e  yplamp  before  us  wilh  the  safq^  sent iinpnts  wit|) 
which  we  close  every  production  of  her  pen :  with  the  greatest 
admiration  for  her  genius,  apd  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
fiinoerity  of  her  opinions.  To  say  that  we  always  approve, 
or  that  we  do  not  frequently  very  strongly  disapprove  of 
her  principles^  would  be  beyond  the  truth,  but  still  we  can  aU 
ways  read  what  she  has  to  say  in  favour  of  ihera^  with  pati- 
ence and  respect.  Madume  de  Stael  never  cants ;  and  wo 
can  listen  to  her,  while  she  is  uttering  sentiments  apd  advo- 
cating feelings,  which,  in  the  month  of  Lady  Morgan,  or  of 
any  other  of  her  disciples  and  imitators,  we  should  turn  away 
from  with  contempt. 
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Aet.  XIL  Mefnoirs  of  Count  Boruwkuki:  containinff-a 
Sketch  of  his  Travels,  with  an  Account  of  his  Reception  at 
the  different  Courts  of  Europe,  Ific*  bic.  Written  by  Him- 
self   8yo.  pp.  394.  I2s^    Baldwin  md  Co.  1821. 

Ths  precise  locality  of  tjiat  aDthropomorphoas  nation,  the: 
height  of  which  is  comprehended  in  two  ieet  or  three  spans, 
)ias  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt  among  philosophers. 
Whet)|tr  we  are  to  place  the  territory  of  this  diminutive  peo« 

Sle  beyond  JapMi,.  iis  Paulus  JoTins  delivers ;  or  about  the 
[oluccas,  as  Figafeta  affirms;  or  in  Greenland,  as  Olans 
Magnns  opines ;  or  towards  the  head  of  the  Nile,  as  Aris* 
^otle  thinks ;  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  Philostratus 
holds ;  or  in  Gerania,  as  PUny  implies,  is  yet  an  unsettled 
ppint    But  the  very  controversy  respecting  their  possible 
residence  must  be  adjaitted  as  a  satisft^ctory  proof  of  their 
absolute  existence ;  and  that  man  most  have  little  veneration 
fpr  the  authority  of  anUquity  who  would  deny  the  assertion 
of  Ctesias  that  the  P^pnies  are  blackamoors,  and  tliat  their 
k|ng  entertains  a  body«guard  of  three  thousand  archers  ;  or 
still  more,  who  would  refuse  assent  to  that  well  accredited 
tradition  that  they  obequitate  on  the  backs  of  rams    and 
partridges,  and  wage  war  with  the  feathered  in£»ntry  of  the 
cranes.    It  must  not  be  concealed  however  that  in  opposi^ 
(ion  to  the  aforecited  testimonies  we  find  arrayed  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  judicious  Strabo,  of  the  diligent  Julias  Scaliger; 
of  the  exact  Zoographer  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  who  has  dis^ 
coursed  largely  and  especially  on  the  subject ;  of  the  shrewd 
Eustathius ;  of  the   profound  Albertus  Magnus ;  and  lastly, 
of  the  disputatious  Cardan,  who  himself  having  been  born 
contrary  to  the  regular  ordinances  of  nature,  may  be  deemed 
no  unfitting  judge  of  her  less  common  productions.     Some  of 
these  sages  would  assign  a  middle  disposition  between  the 
|iunian  and  the  spiritual  to  the  pigmies,  whom  they  term  Non 
Adamical  men ;  and  others  again  would  degrade  them  still 
}ower,  to  t]ie  cercopithecal  level  of  unintelligent  apes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  a  point  concerning  whose  verity  so 
many  contending  testimonies  are  arranged  on  opposite  sides, 
fl  partial  suspension  of  opinion  is  the  duty  of  the  wise ; 
whether  i^e  admit  or  deny  the  aggregated  habitations 
of  these  cubital  mannikins,  (they  are  called  Gammadim 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Cappado- 
cian  versions,  as  well  as  that  of  Symmachus,  ThQodotion, 
Trevellius,  and  many  others,  the  Textuary  word  is  retained, 
notwitlistanding  a  deviation  from  it  in  the  Arabic  and  High 
Dutch)  we  must  be  fully  prepared  to  acknowledge  their 
occasional  fipp^arance  as  individuals,     £vory  body  has  heard 
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of  Marios  Maximiu  and  Marcus  Talliiius,  both 
kttigbUf  whose  bodies  Plioy  measored  aifler  tbeir  embaloieBC 
and  foand  them  but  two  eubits  in  height ;  of  the  j£gyptiaa 
fn  the  time  of  Theudoaias^  who  was  so  smaU,  that  he 
bled  a  partridge,  yet  lexereised  all  the  fanctions  of  a 
and  could  sing  timaabty ;  of  John  de  BsttTO,  of  Mechleiiy 
was  three  feetiilgh,  had  along  beard,  coald  not  go  up 
was  ingeniotts  and  indtiatrioiis,  played  well  at  tables,  and 
sfcitl^d  in  three  iongaes ;  of  Mark  Anthony's  page,  who  did 
pot  reach  two  feet,  and  yet  was  of  vivid  wit ;  of  Angaains 
C«;sar*s  actor,  who  weighed  but  seventeen  pounds,  and  yet 
liad.a  great  and  strong  voice ;  and  of  the  French  gentleman 
of  X4imQsio9  with  a  formal  beard,  who  lived  in  a  parrot's  cage, 
and  played' upon  an  instrument.  Every  body  also  in  our 
aiiKa4aysjnust«biiE0salf  bave  seen^  or  have  seen  others  who 
have  seen  for  hioi,  the  right  worthy  and  very  excellent  Utile 
beroet  of  the  volume  now  before  ns« 

Joseph  Boruwiaski  was  born  in  the  environs  of  Chalicz, 
i\^^  capital  of  Pokucja*  in  Polish  Russia,  to  which  place  his 
family  had,  retired  ja  consequenoe  of  the  loss  of  an  estate  on 
tli^  ^ryMhenes,  Both  his  father  and  mother  (the  formev 
w^^  killed  during  the  narrator's  infancy)  were  of  the  middle 
gis»e.  Tb^  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  tliree  of  whom 
i^U^^i^  the  natural  stature  of  man,  while  the  two  others,  with 
tl:^,  Qpont,  fell  far  short  of  it:  his  sister  died  at  the  age  of 
tweiily,  beitig  at  that  time  only  two  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
wA^h  a  hxvQly  .tignre  and  admirably  proportioned  shape..  At 
^e  time  of  his  birth  the  count,  though  neither  weak  nor 
puny,  measured  eight  inches  only ;  his  gcowtli  was  prueres* 
Sfvotill  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  attained  his  extreme  T|mil 
uf .tbr^e  feet  Uir^ew 

His  mother  was  left  a  widow  in  embarrassed  oircumilttiDces, 
p^d  very  readily  committed  his  education  to  the  cai^^^  of  the 
^tarostin.  de  Caorlix,  a  friend  who  voluntarily  adopted  tiim» 
Dn  the  re-rmarriage  of  this  lady,  he  was  transferred  at  hfox 
particular  request  to  the  Countess  Humiecka,  undef^'S^tib^o 
IMTotct'tion  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  youth:  b^r^*>^i- 
^(y)cc  was  at  R^'chty  in  Podolia;  but  she  appears  to  bdve 
tntyalled  much  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  Count*)ius'^ 
cuBitpimied  her ;  and  ^t  an  early  age  had  acquiired  a  nio^ 
UistiiiguibUcd  tone  of  gallantry,  if  we  may  judge  froih  one  of 
hia  iM.tcrvlows  with  Maria  Theresa. 

**  At  another  time  when,  according  to  her  desire^  I  bad  pei^iemied 
^  Polish  <danoe  in  the  presence  of  this  Sovereign,  ^\m  took  me  en 
her  lap,  and  ader  having  fondly  paressed  mo,  and.  ask^  me  meey 
qucsUoi)«,  how  I  speut  my  time»  &hc  wished  to  know  what  1  fbood 
l^t  Vi^u^  mo^t  curious  aud  iotere^stai^*    1  aasw,er^  i  lual 
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^bere  many  things  woi^hy  of  a  trateller's  adinfrattdfi,  but  nofhing 
seemed  to  me  so  extraordinary  at  what  I  beheld  atthbrnomtsot.- 
f  And  what  is  that  ?'  said  her  Majesty.    ^  It  is,'  replied  I,  ^  to  . 
see  so  Kitle  al  man  oo  thp  |ap  0f  so  gneaft  a  woman/     This  ansMrer 
gained  me  new  caresses     The  Empress  bad  on  her  S09W.  a  ring,  1 
upon  whtrh  her  cypher  wasse^in  brilliants  wi$h  the  most  exquisite  , 
workmanship*    ^y  hand  being  by  chance  locked  in  hers,  1  iiap<^ 
pened  to  look  upoii  the  ring  attentively,  which  she  perceived,  an4 
asked  If bether  the  cypher  ifas  pretty.      '  I  beg  your  Majesty's 
p^don,'  replied  I,  f  it  is  not  th^  ring  I  admlr^,  but  the  hand 
which  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave  to  kiss  /  and  with  these  words 
I  took  it  to  my  lips.     The  Empress  seemed  charmed  at  this  little 
gallantry,  and  would  have  presented  n^e  with  the  ring  which  had 
caused  it ;  but  the  circle  proving  too  wide,  she  called  to  a  youn]^ 
Princess  about  six  years  old,  took  from  her  fmgcr  a  very  fine  bri|^ 
liant  she  wore,  and  put  it  on  mine.    Tliis  youtig  Pnnoestf  ^aa  Ihn* 
liofbrtunate  <2ueen  of  Fnmce,  wife  of  Ixmis  XVI.'*    P.  ^x        ^  < '  < 

At  Luneville,  in  which  place  Stanislaus  Leosasiniiki,  tbo 
^tular  king  of  Poland,  resided.  Count  Bornvls^ki  "v/as  intro- 
duced to  tine  Bebe>  who  lived  with  that  Prihcd,  knd  who,'  dh* 
to  the  time  of  this  fhtal  interview,  liad  been  considered 'tfib' 
least  of  existing  men ;  but,  xai  vreufx^f  vrcjx$  ^Qbveei :'  thd 
Count  carried  away  the  priae  of  minimisra',  and  the  dr^coin-'' 
filed  Bode  from  the  moment  in  which  his  superiorii]^,  as  if& 
mu^t  term  it,  was  declared,  conceived  the  most  vfoletit 
jealousy,  an4  never  saw  his  rival  without  fury  sparMiti^  1h 
bis  eyes.  ■-      />   j."' 

'  At  Paris  the  Count  was  received' with  ''  Warm  ei^thtisiadtji" 
and  "  excited  ecstasy*'*  Joujou,  as  he  was  called,  was  eVdW 
where  fete,  M.  Bonret  gave  an  entertainment  in'  wbith 
plates,  spoon,  knives  and  forks,  with  all  the  eatables,'  k«, 
ortolans  and  beccaficos,  were  proportioned  to  the  s!ze  6f  hfls 
guesi ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  seasonable  ititerferebce 
of  the  Queen,  the  Count  would  have  caused  a  deadly  quairrie) 
between  the  lady  who  patronised  him,  and  the  Dtlchess  of 
jyiodona. 

Bat,  alas,  these  dreama  of  prosperity  were  sqon  to  fleet 
a^ay  ;  Boruwlaski,  tliough  in  miojiature,  Mras,still  a  man;  at^d 
what  man  i^  there  who  has  not  bowed  to  beauty  t  tho 
Countess  introduced  into  her  family  a  young  maiden,  whose 
name  alone  suflSciently  bespeaks  her  loveliness,  and  nalida 
returned  the  affection  which  her  charms  h^d  insjpired.  '  Iti 
,vain  the  Countess  turned  the  fair  one  out  of  doors,  and'k&prt 
the  Count  t6  his  room  for  a  fortnight ;  in  vaitl  she'disc^iai'^ed 
his  jfbotnxan,  for  his  successor  was  soon  bribed  iMO  a^M^roiiry. 
The  jpatroness  in  thie  end  "  became  furrous,^*'  atrd-gilVii  him 

his   choice  between  the  renunciation  of  her  ho'u:>e  or  his 
mistress:  without  liesitatioD  he  clang  to  toVe,  and 'having 
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obtained  a  pension  of  a  handred  ducats  from  tbe  King  of 
Poland,  through  the  interest  of  Prince  Casimiry  be  plunged 
at  once,  out  of  his  depth,  into  matrimony. 

Of  the  subsequetil  itestinies  of  Isalina  we  are  left  in  pro* 
fonnd  ignorance,  for  her  name  is-  net  again  mentioned  in  tbe 
coarse  of  these  memoirs ;  but  from  the  moment  of  marriage 
the  Count  adopted  a  scheme  of  travelling,  in  order  to  meet 
kis  increased  expences.  At  Viennai  Presburgh,  and  other 
places  through  which  he  passed,  be  gave  subscription  con- 
certs, and  proceeding  by  the  Persian  Gulph  he  reached 
Damascus:  a  severe  illness  delayed  him  in  the  town  fur  some 
time,  and  on  his  recovery,  he  continued  his  route  by  Astra- 
chan,  Kayan,  and  Abo,  to  Iiapland.  In  Nova  Zembla  he 
met  with  a  somew^l  inhospitable  proof  of  savage  curiosity. 
The  natives  sBrroanded  his  lodging  in  great  numbers,  and 
despatched  .^  messenger  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  did  not 
come  out  mid  see  them,  they  would  pull  down  the  whole 
house.  When,  as  was  most  prudeatj  he  appeared  before 
them  they  liited  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  the  sun  and  gave 
thanks  to  him  for  allowing  them  to  find  such  a  man,  as  they 
had  seen  many  people  of  various  sizes,  but  never  beheld  any 
thing  like  his.  The  Count  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude, 
played  them  a  few  tones  cm  the  guitar,  and  acknowledged 
that  they  had  feeling  hearts. 

Tobolsk,  Bolcharetskoi,  and  Behring's  Straits,  were  the 
next  objects  of  his  journey ;  in  the  passage  of  the  last  he  was 
fortunately  well  stocked  with  provisions,  or  he  would  have 
been  compelled,  like  the  inhabitants,  to  digest  snakes,  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  mice,  and  vermin.  We  cannot  trace  the  itinerary 
henceforward  verv  clearly,  but  we  find  the  Count  at  one 
time  in  Sosa,  under  the  guidance  of  a  renegade  Jew  Mus- 
scUuan,  who  is  deep  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  **  St 
SJury's  bath''  and  "  Lac  Virginis"  in 

**  Lato,  Aaoch,  Zcmich,  Chibril,  Heautarit** 

and  soon  after,  he  appears  tickling  Voltaire,  at  Madame  de 
Jofruen's  Parisian  coteries :  the  account  of  this  interview 
with  the  sage  of  Ferney  is  amusing,  and  shews  what  garbage 
of  flattery  egregious  vanity  will  condescend  to  feed  cm. 

«  The  first  sight  of  the  philosopher  made  such  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  Uiat  1  became  at  once  profoundlv  silent.  This  circuro- 
sUince  was  noticed  by  TAbbc  Raynal,  and  ihe  rest  of  the  company, 
wlio  were  somewhat  surprised,  as  thej  knew  me  to  be  in  general 
lively,  noisy,  and  talkative.  Madame  de  Jofruen  asked  me  with 
her  accustomed  sweetness,  where  1  had  lost  my  tongue.  '  Indeed, 
Madnm,'*  I  replied,  *  1  have  been  reflecting,  that  the  knowledge 
uf  the  mysterious  sources  of  tbe  works  of  nature,  which  is  in  fact 
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so  difficult  to  acquirer  has  been  obtained  in  inimitable  perfection 
bf  this  gentleman.  When  I  consider  that  he  is  already  in  full 
possession  of  it,  must  I  not  look  on  his  head  as  a  wonderful  reser- 
voir of  wisdom,  from  which  it  is  poured  forth  in  copious  stre^ups 
around  the  admiring  world.*  At  this  avowal  of  the  sentiments  I 
feit,  which  that  respectable  old  philosopher  so  justly  merited,^  I 
could  perceive  his  eyes  filled  whh  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
interest.  He  Instantly  approached  mc  with  enthusiastic  joy,  like 
one  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  snatched  me  up  in  his 
arms,  and  addressit^  himself  to  the  company,  paid  me  this  flatter- 
ing compliment :  *  Here  is  a  good  soil,  where  the  best  seeds  may 
b#  sown  with  advantage/  '  As  y6u  are  a  good  farmer,'  I  imme- 
diately answered,  *  I  beg  yoa  will  clear  it  of  weeds.'  With  this 
reply,  Madame  de  Jofruen,  I'Abb^  Raynal,  and  the  jrest  of  the 
company,  where  highiy  pleased/'     P.  12^. 

The  respeciabk  old  philowpker  coald  be  cheaply  gxati&ed : 

Quid  apertiut  i  et  tamen  illi 
SoKgebant  cristm! 

England  was  the  Count's  haven  after  his  extensive  ran- 
blea.  He  has  been  many  years  wmongsi  us,  and  by  the 
generoBS  exertions  of  a  flew  benevolent  individuals,  he  is 
now  at  tiie  close  of  a  protracted  life,  secured,  as  we  hope, 
from  pecnniary  distress,  in  a  retirement  near  Durham.  His 
memoirs  are  published  by  subscription;  they  convey  the 
picture  of  a  lively  and  contented  disposition,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope,  will  effeotiially  answer  the  purpose  which  is  the 
end  of  their  publication. 
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tion  of  Foreign  Exchanges.     By  .Tames  ^eppard.     ISt. 

Will  Waver,  or  Radical  Principles^  a  Tale.  Part  the  First.  Dedieated  to  the 
Author  of  «  John  Wildgooae."    l^uo.    Is. 

A  Compendious  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Sotation  of  Cubic  and  Biquadratic 
Sqaations,  and  of  Equations  of  tl»  higher  Orders.  By  the  Rer.  B.  B^idgiK,  B.l>. 
I^.R.S<i,  FifUow  ot  St.  Peter*s  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    6k 

Aa  Exammation  of  the  Primary  Argument  of  the  Iliad.  .  By  Granville  iPean, 
Esq.    »vo.    Ifts.  \ 
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The  Providence  of  God  in  tlie  latter  Days»  being:  a  neW 
Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,    By  the  liev.  6.  Cvoly. 

kxk  Account  of  the  Fishes  found  in  the  Ganges,  and  its 
Branches,  in  a  quarto  Volume^  with  a  Volume  of  Plates. 
By  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton. 

The  Philosophical  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  European  Languages.  By  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Murray,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in 
two  octavo  Volumes. 

The  I»a»ft  of  Fife,  a  Poem.  By  iVilliam  Tennant, 
Author  of  Anster  Fair. 
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Tie  Rev.  T.  liroadhurst,  of  Baih,  will  shortly  pablish  a 
third  Edition  of  his  ''  Advice  to  Young  Ladies  <m  the  Im* 
provement  of  the  Mind  and  fM  Condact  of  Lifey**  carefully 
revised,  with  some  Additions. 

A  short  T^i^Biisf  Sf^i^'f^  Suvm^iion  mI  Aiiesg  ^ytlpcre^ 
ments.'  vim  B^v^^t.^C*  Ty^n,  fll.i.,  CeRoi^  IfCbfAe- 
rine-Hall,  Cambridge* 

A  new  metrical  \^rsia^,of  .thiQ  JPfaIj»s  of  Uiflvid,  with  an 
Appendix  of  select  FsaftM  letrd  Hyihtfs,  adapted  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland^  for  every  . 
jSifttcfoy  throughout  th^^^XeGMC^  Jtl'^&tiycdl  Days,  Saints*  Days, 
&c«  By  the  ^v.  Basil  Waodd,  A<M[.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Bucks* 


£k  .new  x'ocw^pj  i^p^^ou^or.pi.uie  "  ^taoip  oi;  iMmk 
^i  ppiiiJki^  '}  had  aji^d  AdaJ^  a^  taU.oi  ih^.FJmdXif^ 
w'^^V^ij^Wri)^  ij^^SL.jLuricai  Poeirtf,  prinQipaHv  sacr^^ 

^^HsHi^^^^^^^^W^^j^'^^^^'^  pf  the  P^OiItf^  of  J}imtiiL^^( 

Times  Telescope  for  18^2 ;  containing  an  Explanatiffipf 
Saints'  Days  and  Holidays;  with  Illustrations  of  British 
Hifto{7;Wli,An^iyiitie^  &«.i  in<Juding  Astronomical  l^fKI 
cuncWjfs'in  j9VBry.H(ip      aiul  a  Diary  of  Jfatiira»  .^q^liiiNr 
inf  the  varioos  Aopefiraiipes  in  the.  Animal  and  V^ggtohte^t 
lungdoins.'  I^  Mn,trjoduciiQn  to  tlie«Sbai(jf  of ,  CoacA^^JIv 
win  be  nrefi;^^,  with  a  colonred  PUtaio£  some  oi  X^vgfiftm 
rare  aoa  beautiful  SLelU*  .        '  .     "  ^ 

iMi^s  J7acau7ev, Jias  a  ne>ir  Work  in  Uie,  ^''^^  fPtJfr^<i 
"^Ta/^.^  pf .tJie; i/riW^'*  fpunded  on  theiaiiai  f qpttUcfii^qiii 

'  MiscelUuieous  (Kori^j*  of  .the  .late.  £o&ert  ">^«%|||  j^fljn^ 
F.R.S.  F.A.Sm  compri;iing  an  Inquiry  into  the  ^aiifftiijfc., 
of  the  SynalT'Pox,  Measles,  and  Scarlet-Fever ^  nowjj^r^nl^ 
pub^hed.  P^jjiortj^  ^n  the  Diseases  in  lMn4wi%  a  n^w^^- 
tioi)^'  S;;q.  Si^C'a  lii  one  Volume  octavo.  !E}di(ed  b]^  j4^|^|^jK 
StfiilJi,  3^.1).,  Idceatiale  of  the  Royal  CoU^e  ^f  Phyftyii^,^ 
otX'Ondon^  ",  '      ^  • .       -      ■^• 

i\Ir.  cut,  for  many  Years,  one  of  the  Chairineii'.o^ 
Conuiuttee  of  Mechauics,  in  the  Society  for  the  JBiiQdun 
nieiU  of  ArtSj  Manufactured,  and  Commerce,  in  ihej^islj 
assisted  by  a  Circle  of  mechanical  Friends,  in  this  £^l^,  ol 
Coui^tries,  Is  prepariiio  for  PublicatioUf  a  Techmfind  J^ 
sitQvg  oT  f'ractical  Injormution,  on  SuL^ects  conoe^^  \ 
tUc  present  daily  Improvements^  and  uew^|XL»${iy^f|^^^:*  * 
useful  Art>. 
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JiftT»  I.  Two  Discourses  ou  ihs  Umty  of  Iks  CftttrcA,  JUr 
IHvisions^  and  their  Rsmoval*  To  which  is  sulffoinsd,  a 
short  View  of  the  Plan  ofRsHmous  Re/orwuition  originatfy 
sidoptsd  in  the  Seeesswn.  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  IhD. 
Minister  of  the  OospeU  EAnhurgh.  12mo«  174  pp. 
Biaokwo9d»   Edmburgb ;   Cadell  and  Davies,   Loikmu 

lan. 

This  m  an  able,  and  in  many  r68i>ecU  a  Valuable  woik. 
Witb  the  immediate  object  of  tiie  writer,  ai  it  is  rather  ob« 
aevrelj  aOsded  to  in  his  Appendix,  we,  who  live  so  far  south 
^f  Tweed,  hare  bat  little  concern ;  bat  the  forcible  arga« 
■lents  by  which  he  prores  it  to  be  the  doty  of  Christians  to 
he  *'  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soor  in  the  scriptoral  sense ; 
smA  the  discriminating^  clearness  with  ^ioh  he  has  marked 
llie  distiBCtion  between  this  unity,  and  those  sporious  coali- 
tioM  DOW  so  oflea  substituted  in  its  place  by  weak  theorists, 
#r  desi|^ag  partisans ;  render  the  greater  part  of  his  to- 
Inme  a  manual  oseful  for  all  readers,  and  particularly  appln 
cable  as  a  preservative  against  the  besetting  temptation  of  the  / 
present  times. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  we  can  agree  with  Dr. 
M'Crie  in  his  view  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  or  in  Us  no- 
tions <^  the  apostolic  form  of  Church  government*  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  surprised  to  find  a  '*  Minister  of  the  Goapel  m 
Sdinburgh**  treating  Episcopacy  as  an  innovation,  and  ex* 
Mtiating  with  evident  complacency  upon  **  the  gres^  purity 
m  religion,  and  higher  degrees  of  reformation  attained  by 
Scothuad  than  any  other  Protestant  country.**  Nor  is  it  our 
business  to  inquire,  huw  it  happens  that  a  Presbyterian  Mi- 
nister, and,  as  we  collect  from  bis  Appendix,  a  seceder  irom 
tfie  Establishment  of  his  own  country,  has  chosen  to  treat  off 


4fie      M'Cfie's  S€rm€M  m  Of  Unity  qf  ike  CAurel. 

**  CbrisUfiD  Unity"  at  all ;  or  has  written  so  forcibly  and  con- 
vincingly in  its  ikvour,  withoat  applying  bis  argameots  to  his 
own  case.    Those  who  have  ^hcinced  to  meet  with  Baxter's 
poworful  treatise  on  the  "  Cure  of  Charch  Divisions,**  will 
ptTceive,  t)iat  Dr.  M'Crie  is  not  singular  in  his  course,  bow- 
ever  difiicult  it  may  ^em  to  reconcHe  bis  opinions  with  bis 
practice*    We  might  perhaps  have  been  better  persuaded  of 
Lis  Christian  candour,  a  quality  which  he  knows  how  to  re- 
commend to  others,  if  he  bad  spoken  in  somewhat  milder 
terms  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  Establishment.    But  he  ap« 
pears  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  abhorrence  of  '*  the  .per- 
jury" in  which  he  considers  Scotland  to  have  been  involved  at 
the  Union^  *^  by  giving  her  consent  to  the  maintenance  and 
pj^eservatiQu  of  tthe  hierarcbv  and  ceremonies  of  the  Churoh 
of  EJngland/*  P.  125«    And  as  he  cannot  now  remedv  '*  tjhe 
:evi|'*  whid)  his  ancestors  committed,  by  not  insisting  t^at  ike 
,  C^urcli  01  £Mgland  sliould  be  sacrificed  as  the  price  of  the 
Ifniou;^  ^,  condition  which  he  doubtless  thinks  that  they  ouffht 
to .  have  made,  and  npight  have  obtained ;  he  has  no  readier 
'  means  of  shewing  that  he  is  clear  from  their  sin,  tbani  by 
mili^g  in  good  set  terms  against  their  negligence  and  onr 
.  pii^^y*    It  is  therefore  an  evident  relief  to  his  afflicted  Qon- 
.  acjei^p^y  to  declaim  on  the  benefits  which  England  lif  ould  have 
.  ^r^c^ived,  ''  if  a  lordly  hierarchy,  together  with  a  bufdensome 
.  and  nnpfofitable  mass  of  human  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  an 
igooxanty  idle,  and  sc^ndidous  clergy  had  been  removed;  and 
;  if^  in  their  place^  an  evangelical,  pious,  laborious,  an4  re- 

Jqlar  ministry  had  been  settled  in  every  parish,'*  P.^.1$S8. 
i\k  tliis,  ^))d  the  frequent  recurrence  of  remarks  upon  "  the 
..  corrHptions  pf  the  English  Church/*  tJie  ^*  usurped  plaima  of 
.   Ib^.h^erHrchy/'  tJ4e  "  trainmels  of  a  formal  and  stinted  ||!a- 
torgy^ '  ^^^  "  domineering  lordship  of  the  Bishops '.an4»T a* 
jcions  other  eanally  charitable  expressions,  we  ai;e  P9^ie|ited 
.  ta regard  as  tlxe  flowers  of  secessional  eloquence ;  at^  ^If^i^ear 
,  3Piiipg  vvhicb  be  ji4dge4  necessary  to  reconunj^d'ius;;i(4^ds 
t9  the  palates  of  these  for  whom  they  were  chi|e%  pfqjatfed. 
It  would  perhaps  be  coAdemned  as  uncharitable,  ev^  to.vten- 
.  tare  a  bint  that  they  ajre  proofs,  that  Dr.  M'Cirip  i^  at]«^.de- 
.    ii^ient  ip  that  ^*  m^id^ate  and  healing  spirit"  which  p^a]^jarly 
, .  fii^.  a  maif  for  a  preacher  of  unity ;  or  that  h^  (^  4esifi;()!^  of 
,  ,  k^piqg  aliv^.  thai  animosity  which  has  hitherto  loarfif^  jrdi- 
giQU«  nifiereoces  witk  peculiar  Utlerness,  apd'exeiqjw 

brpJjbjQjT  offfadf4  » 


the  ^!»th  of  the  observation^  that  'f  a 
.p^der  to  be  woi 
are  like  the  bars 


^i^der  to  be  won  tW  a  strong  city,  and  ,|!l;mr.tCf|Atoo^i^ns 

of  a  castle  *.*'    As  we  nave  no  intention  of 
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fftilfering  otirseiires  tabe  drawn  aside  by  tKc^e  little  ''spots 
in  our  feast  of  charitv,"  from  the  consideration  of  that  im- 
portant  subject  which  Dr.  M'Cric  has  $o  ably  and  so  season- 
ably  discussed,  we  thus  briefly  advert  to  them  now.  Not  in 
anger  certainly,  but  perhaps  a  little  touched  ^ith  sorrow  by 
the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  inftrience  of  inherited  preju- 
dices over  the  most  powerful  miuds ;  and  the  itnhappy  obli* 
quity  of  intellectual  vision  produced  by  long  cherisned  anti- 
pathies, ^lich  mars  the  fair  proportions  cJr  every  object  it 
eonte^nplates.  i    .   . 

To  restore  the  unity  of  the  Cfaristiah  Cburclt,  h^s  tieen  tBe 
ardent  wish  of  every  pioKs  man  whose  attemion'  his  bedn 
turned  to  the  isubject.  *'  Vefe  pvsiumu's  adfirmare,^  inH 
the  amiable  Melancthon,  ^'  nisli'sfc  tJ^ecioi'  esS'^I'vt  etiitm 
fitori9  nostra  piam  Ecclesite  conttjhrdiain;  i^edmer^,  cttpiiiftiksr 
So  powerful  indeed  has  been  tHefti-c^  of  trrfffi  io  thife  pitfi- 
'*eular  instance,  and  so  bitter  tbelfesion  tttught!  by'expwirnfee 

•  of  the  evils  of  division,  that  mote'  tjiafi'bne  e:s:!^tnrpkf  can  be 
produced  fnom  the  history  of  our  owrf  (Jttnrch'df  .irieti,  '\Vlio, 

•  by  their  writings,  have  borne  strong  testfmoriyirt  farbni^ 'of 
tinity,  though  in  their  practice  they  bave  seldom  or'rteif^efr  been 
found  among  its  supporters.  We  have  alrfeadjr  alludfeflto'tfae 
^ase  of  Baxter;  and  wore  we  called'  upon  to  j^nr^de  tlfii^sttb* 
ject,  we  might  produce  the  names  of  other  zealous  ^dVocdfes 
of  schism,  who  were  permitted  to  see  and  taste  theTr'uTt  of 
their  own  devices;  and  in  deep  repentance  of  tbeiV  erh>i^e- 
'  ons  coorses,  openly  confessed  their  folly  and  slik,  and  labon^d 

"^'that  others  mic;ht  profit  'by  their  fall.     Such  men  YHere  have 
"ever 'been,  and  ever  will  be?  persons  wtit)  see  tiot  the  offb^ce, 

•  liff'fhe^  are  themselves  oflfbnded;  who^rtte  nof  Are  flitlsibn, 
'  tiH  th^irowtt  canse  is  weakened  \iy\i;  ^o  afe  hb'^tfVdfcMes 

/  for'tlmicmi  until  they  have  learned  ejcperitii^hta]ly,'first  by  the 
'    ityurfed  they  have  iaflicted  on  others;  and  then  'by'thelk*'bwn 
""  Sufferings,  that  no  better  m6de  ean  he  d^visbd^tliaff'to  •'  sow 
'^  ittife  where  tre  desire  ruin.**    Nevertheless  it  ha!??  happeifed, 
*"  that  thie  cause  fit  truth'and  unity  has  fc^en' 'essentially  served 
*'  by  labours  which  were  originally  ^thApsdh-ecttd'to  a  rtar- 
^' 'tower  and' less  holy  purpose.    Those  **who  Mete  idt  pedce, 
V  hut  not  of  the  whole  street,  but  of  ttfrtr'IkouscfaWhe'j  brWt 
'  .  of!  the  whbleclty,  btrt  of  fheii^"  street 'jtlohe;  ot'rk^t  6t\hQ 
'  ^hde^kfh^dbm,  but  of  the?r  fcity  i«ottc**;'*have'jat  {lleUtied 
•  ably  in'its  behalf ;  anef  Ihelf  i-easoniiig  Has  befeft  flii-'ttio^c  con- 
vincing, i«rhett  applied  Io  the  general'  qnestfon.'thtaj  "i^eii 
'  '  Hmited  to  that  particnter  modification  of  H  which'they  had 


h 


e  g2 
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in  view.    Sucb  indeed  has  bceo  tbe  contronltag  pova  of 
tnrtkqveritbi  tntnAs'ttft^jj^ioits  Sin^bttaita,  tbat.pertiiiwTe 
jitfafat^b&wtttltA  jlJsUflH'hi  aSfitiiagi  that,  were  tbe  irrefra^ 
Mt  9VguA#DU<«gtirnM  SCbistn  w&icli  the  advocates  of  the 
Gliiiroh-'btiTfl  sb  abtitidantly   fbrnished   unrortunateW   iost; 
ware  tlie'Wrttiti^s  of  Hboker.  BiUott,  Leslie,  Hickes,^  ftud 
tbw«Mi«rcni»  tririn'bGftnthorn  vbo  have  flight  under  the  same 
bsiDst-st  -Aild'«g:aiitst'tbe  same  enemy,  illl  swept  away;  stjU 
eftoklgbwi^htbe  gl^&tied  fkitn  the  testimony  of  t>is8eat«r8r 
&oaiitluni<'cnnteils  With  t'tith  other,  of  their  conscientiona 
WitTECtitlotiB  wAd' p<N^lteat  confusions  of 
and  mlHotJduJt,  to  maintain  the  caust 
sodishtKvk  'iti')lte'4'o^ch  of  the  plo^s  Dis 
(Md  ^tfiS'ClmVt^i  euiin'ot  ubitfe  Mtbeir  < 
^tfflni:«rfil«Ttllities  of  'firof«BslDn£."    1 
ii«rfnManeeiiit'bt*rikt.     His  ral^ble, 
ctwb  dfb»My  «itll  gmitTort^  t>f  ttrgame 
miitl8b^ws''hoW  A^l^n  fjo#erfiTl  mind 
tratfav'latidlyM'faif'ot' ik  attainment.  , 

tb«i>Ii)vi'M^Oi«'iii  liieftlout  advocate  , 

Mgteen;  hiEiflt  i^rt&m}y  apnears  to  us  e 
i£Bliii^#riieFir^d^duhf  so  itblv  plead  th<  , 

DUttpel«^tVthtli'b[»  book  voxAd  fnniish 

avjgnnebt'ttgtfiMltHbti  torn  ot'  ecclesiastical  goTerndi^t  Uf\ 
Waicb>b9w)be^e6'.'  ' He  feems  never  to  hare  Gonfidered,(tiM^^ 
tbelgfea^M'SefcisiU  evei-  made  la  tbeC^nrch'was'tbe  worli^T 
V^wfnia'ViiViii^t'E.DiBOdpacy,  vhicb  for  fifteen  centurip|^ 
bad  'b«fln'«arafut))i'prMerved,  and  universally  acknoWlecIired' 
(afiteoC-^postiJlio  adtbin-ity  and  institutioii,  tEroughbtfi  ^Djf^ 
wtolBChyiatJao  wotW.    He  should  1  "'    """  ■( 

tirelUwii'lmt  goVermiKnt  of  every  S( 

baodi ; -Blid  itb«t-tkey  xre  the  £vtders  '[ 

by  reavanoiag  obedieno^  to  lawAri  an 
ne«  iyitesfofaiSociiatioit  ttir  themM 

probabltf  sdraiK,'  (bat  tbe  ^vernmei^t  "* 

diatibctif^etn  itedoctHne;  tfnd  thiri:  ; 

rapted^'aod  reqatr*  rdTonnd^oiL  wbi  t. 

iti'itrinv  aibd  'fiords  ««iy  to  be  placed  if. 

vbo  will  use  it  for  lawful  pui^os«s.' 

canlls'terKtly'lie  denied,  tbal  the  A  >•. 

ChUtb'bf  BkiiBie;  Wbicb  are  y^llt  ' 

neteaiity  biM)>B  in  'cUltdetUb^ibii  n  f 

Cbgrt>b<<gbv«tmaietJA  iMliib  «ile  atM.  7i 

«Tei^'>CMro& 'in  tbe- «urld;'atkd  W 

withnnt  a  ningln  brealt  in  tbe  chain,  np  to  the  iBUUedtllBTnK 
cessors  of  Ibe  Ape»U«k  .Us .wiUDM^iithertrore,  it  may  be 
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tioped,  involve  (he  qu^sliqa.  by  aa^i^jtM.^  Spi^Qopdianj 
iflipoh  his  &frn  rea'sobiog.  may  be  .^«y»R  tq  ^  re^wioil  ^i4h 
Kome  and  het-  corruptions.    As  iin  hjM^riaiii^  |^.knQi«3  tbat 
tiiB  Reformers  broke  with  liomo  iox  t|je  ,err4>r^,f]if  h^r  doc^ 
trine,  and  not  for  the  faults  of  b,er  pp|ity.^    live^  Jbpae  wh«^ 
unfortunately  did  not  preserve  the  epj^pop4liftV(^ee^i9iiMM>B|; 
them,  did  not  deny  its  apostolic  instjiiutjpi)^  Oj9i1.WAsi>  tajfoi' 
ftottnce  obedience  to  its  authority «    Qn  tli« :  cpntrfMry»  tkeg^ 
aMently  desired,  and  earnestly  .spaghttl;;^  jn.eaiiS'pCsQ0uiiiDgi 
to  themselves  the  same  blessing Vhiqh  th^  neC^rjofjd.jQbiirohi 
of  England  possessed;  and  th^y  ocknp^itiedged.iiB.to.lWift  4in« 
gular  mercy  of  God  which  had  en^Wctl  iAec  tpi,retpiin.'4he^^  ^iriu 
mftive  government  of  the,Charqh,  flt  thas{^p)i9  iCiint^lthM  isto 
restored  the  parity  of  its  doctrin9^  ;\Vt>.niay;thW!.be.  alloiwedi 
tc^  consider  it  as  something  extri|LQ|(tin^j,.,lb4t^bi9'  ati9|>pedi 
sbfbVt  in  that  road  which,  hqd  he.p^rsned.  ii, '«^>t»binrct> 
shi^wn  him  the  oqly  true  fouodatioi^  juf  tfeat?  uniliy^wbiio^tifagei; 
desires;  ^d  we  may  be  astonished, ..i^a|;^^;lKiUnlftipj€taidafi 
for  the  harmony  which  originally  prevailed, ii|  tbel.ChKiltiaill 
Chofch,  shoula  forget  that  its  charaeto.ii^tj^9tWr«ff0  ^rooij^i 
imance  in  the  '*  Apostles'  fettowship  ^  g^woll  .|^Mdi>Q|rinfevf^ 
oV  that  he  should  overlook  the  testimony  of.th^^piii^t^ki&Mi 
thers,  who  so  severely  condemn  every  devintioOifrjWttbftTiiiiJbi; 
of  obedience  to  episcopal  authority,  as  the  i^XjeX  fiiidureo^  of  >aU/ 
disunion.    We  will  refer  him  only. to  twA  p^sfeige^.'flHm^JgHi 
natius,  as  authority  for  our  assertion.;  fof  ouc.iifnittf/wwldl} 
faiii  us,  if  we  enlarged  on  this  topic*   3?^  the  Magoesiafli^  boil 

vevpuXTi,  ivflt  ivcjoii  Ti  a»gKiKB  TIB  JCfff  srvc«;Kfl(KMI?|  *« ,'  ir'^.»tharBi^U 
Wdetplnans  thus,  Ovk  on  9«^*  opuinr  /f^ff^ci;;^  !ff^^',  ^Xtttd 
idXidyuov:  ,0(f6t  yap  Q2)£«  nan  %9i  Xnan  X^SW*  i*Jt<  ^^flt,«ui»»iiri<^,ii 

%k'n^iat  HTpi'&ev  KT^vTcii,  lya  w^iv  xfitrei  InahV  ^Ifyfipn  i^Pftntii'^.^].  .iuq 

^of  the  sake  of  order,  Dr«M^Crie  arranges .wthlttihQ;.hfta[> 
to" ^say  under  the  following  heads ;^ — l*.The  Uipi^.  ol'iiipiT 
Ciinrch*  2.  Its  DivisioBS.  d.  The  Roioiotaji  of  tws9^nMd*i 
tke  Restoration  of  its  violated  Unity.  •    ,  .  [..^'  o.l/ 

1f|ie.  arguments  by  which  he  ^l^ds  for  theUnitytiKf  tbe^  > 
Cbtiron  are,  for  the  juost  part,  well  ohos^o^.  iMid*  fortHiljjl'> 
stated.,  Jt)]d  most  general  view  wo  can  take  of  JhD  ^tiBrffe.i 
as'  a  society,  implies  its  unity:  for  whajt  is  «ASiH>iativn^iiati'J 
thH  union  otS'ndividuals  upon  certain  terms,. and  ft>ri a«ide  dfl^/  > 


„j  . '*  l^wL  Epift  ftct  Afif  gmOot,  seel' 10,  •"  >      '^ 

t  Ibid,  ad  Fbiladelp.  Sect  3. 
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» 

flnfto  pnr^onenl  tn  ibe  pnrposeii  for  which  ttfeClmrcli »  »$- 
micJnUd  we  find  fU  unify  farther  implied ;  for,  as  Dr.  M^Grio 
ffiaUsfi/l^ituc  relijHon  is  essentially,  one,  even  as  God  its  oh- 
J^rtt  m  otic.  It|  OS  ltd  name  imports;  binds  its  profbssors  to  one 
iihother,  as  well  as  to  th^.sole  and  common  object  of  their  sq- 
pfc^mo  homage  and  service/'  P,  S.  .These  mi^t  be  consi- 
AtiU^fi  fts  axioms ;  but  ^uch  Is  tfhe  peirverfeness  of  the  dispnters 
of  thil  world,  tjicit  lliey  ore  prj^ared  to  doub{  the  tmity  of 
1jrat|i ;  and  to  nfaintain  that  God,  whose  first  attrftate  is 
tinlty^  fs.ploaMed,  wiUi  the  discrepancies  which  defbrm  the 
(^plhTontf  and  worship  of  those  who  profess  to  learti  of  tSm^ 
•jind  to  liorvQ  him.  ' 

'The' argumont  l^tiips  strength  as  wie  proceed:  for. thie 
'Churiu\  Is  not  otily  a  society  instituted  for  religioas  purposes, 
hill  n  society  taken  out  of  the  world,  which,  us  it  is  lymg  in 
>t\ckotlni%s,  \vin  of  course  be  hostile  to  its  exisfente;  wrify 
tiioivfore  scorns  essential  to  its  safety.  It  is  a  society  cajKed 
\\m<N  vUie  pMftxsMoii  of  taiih,  in  a  reTdation  made  by  <i^od ; 
io  iu\o  nuKlo  of  ^orsliip  dn ineK  instituted ;  to  ooe  faope^of  a 
iV^^l^r^  «;Oi;piMjdetl  xuh^u  the  cx^niitioa  «Cofaedieace  to  one  rtde 
^f  cAn^ttCt.  And  il  >ro  look  V*ck  to  the  aMst  perfect  eitam- 
yle  v^f  the  1S\hI  <^  i^vie^  ^h;ch  tlw^ptfifti  Had  of  th^Ghtnrch 
Wtid^^  1x>  oUMiii,  iiin>cJt,  ti«A  ccan^  produced  when 
i^  ^'^  >,»^\^  lW  |vrs4^rai  i^iperii.teislUa^'  af  ihe  Apostles, 
N^'^  V^i^.  t^'^1  ^^itj  ii  iti>  ppt^ii>nic  dhararlBristic.  ■"Tile 
^fw^^•^■^jV  ^"^J-^«i\ii.t  ts.-Vx'i^  mw(  Aok  rf  me'hearff.^d 
•:i/vov  >W.*x**'  "^^  i'-i  tfc^  ccmtinnpt  rteJfaMjr  lA  'fte 
V  ^  .X  N  .v'  i^^,  r  i  .o  and  fenoWiship,  anB it )6«akin^  of  ^fH^, 
...'  >.  ^visvc^-*^.*  Thin  OKscntial  cha>m<hfmt>c  bjP'-rfie 
VM  ,.s>  w  ><i  afTecVicI,  Mi  Df,  M'Crie  ribsirres,  liy'deHiun 


V^vuhef,is  j^  dillerence  only  in  degroa    X*twi«#Wl^g 

^Kv  vMn^e  fnade  In  her  extt?rnal  forS  and  la^filrti^^'irt'tlie 

SKA\\iug  9;P^risi,.  the  Church  remained  di«  ^mez'^Hi^he 

y\v  doemer  ieiichbgmj\^ority,  althoogi  m  Vmg^tjiiiifff 

J^^'^^Jl^  S^^'^f'^'^'^s ;  and  as  the  olive  tree  docsalfeer  i[»^t 

part  o«  Its  natural  brandies  h'd\6  been  brol«  oT,  mA^O^n 

taken  from  a  wild  tree,  have  been  grafted  in  llRirii^Mkt'* 

'  •  '  ^-ii  °?.*  ">^^*»^<2ti9n  made  betwcOT  kh9  Hsikl^  wd  the 

J  ipvi6ibte:Ghnrcb,  d6es  ootimply  that  these  arelwo  Chttvobes, 

i'  or  that  looe  jKirt  of  tho  Church  is  visible  aMLaoollMr  tavlsi- 

•Acuiv.3?.  f  AcUiL4i 
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Ue :  '^bat  it  means  that  all  who  make  a  p^^ession  of.  the  faith 
coiiipose  the  Church  considered  as  visible,  \vhilo  those  ainpjcig 
them  who  are  endued  with  true  faith  constitute  the  dhurch 
considered  as  invisible.  The  former  includes  the  latter ;  and 
it  is, sometimes  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  the  one  apd 
sometimes  under  the  other  view*    But  whether  the  Church 
odf  Cluriat  be  viewed  in  its  internal  or  external  state,  UBity  is 
still  its  attribute.*'   P.  13*     Kor  is  the  distinction  of  the 
Church  into  catholic  and  particular,  destructive  of  its  urnty ; 
as  all  particular  churches  are  parts  of  iHo  one  .Catholic 
Church  which,  when  regularly  constituted,  thoug^h  each  i$ 
complete  in  itself,  do  not  imply  separatron  from  or  opposttion 
to  each  other.    **  Qnomqdo,"  says  Cyprian^  ^^  Sohs  i^ultji 
radii,  sed  lumen  unum;  et  rami  arboris  mulii,  sed  ro^^r 
nuum  tenaci  radice  fundatum ;  et  cum  de  fonte  uno  fiv]  p)u- 
irimi  defluunt,  numerositas  /icet  diQfusa  vid^^ur  exuJgidQift/s 
cppice  largij^ate,  unitas  tamen  sefvatur  iu  origiue*/ /^j '!,,.. 
.  Thus  lajf  we  have  walked  ip  tta  same  t^apk /w'^  riOf* 
Jif'Crie;  agreeing  in  all  his  greater  pofitioQs^  .apd  ,j^ef}^f^I{y 
lulmittiog  we  force  of  his  arguments,  an,^  .the  aptitude. ^of  his 
illustrations,    ^ben  he  proceeds  to  state  what .  appear^s.  to 
him  essential  to  the  constitution  of  ^  Churph^  the^  pojuts  of 
difference  between  us  are  of  course  brought  fbrwa^ii :  and  ]|e 
is  perhaps  prepared  to  hear,  that,  in  our  opyiiop,  the  ,con- 
.flqieetious  necessity  under  which  no  doubt  he^iies,  to.^iaui- 
iain  the  peculiarities  of  Presbyf erianism,  oMiges  ()itu  to  ^i|it 
,  the  strong  ground  on  which  he  has  hitheito  stoQd^  and  to  adr 
lyoi^ate  some  positions  which  seem  not  a  little  injurious  to  that 
.Christian  unity,  of  which  he  is  in  the  main  an  ab'le  advocate. 
T<^  the  terms  of  the  following  passage  we  find  lio'regsona^e 
t^ause  of  objection;  and  y^t  we  are*  well  aware,  that, they  will 
.jbardly  be  accepted  by  us  both  in  the  same  sense;,  and  that 
,  /DOT  vetbal  agreement  will  not  at  all  forward  oiu*  real  unity  of 
;^entimeait  on  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  author  refers* 
,,3^ch  is  the  iniperfection  of  language',  such  the  ettreme  difii-, 
.pnlty  of  finding  expressions  which  shall  convey  to  the  mind 
jpf  the  reader  precisely  the  same  notions  which  the  M^ri tef  in- 
tended to  embody.    The  question  will  still  arise, ',  wbat.is  tljat 
opposition  of  sentiment,  what  that  contrariety  of  practice, 
which  does  endanger  the  faith  ?  /   .  ' 

**  Christianity  beiag  intended  for  geneual  JhSttslan  tbrda^h*  ibe 
world,  ihust  in  its  nature  be  adapted  to  ell  countries >aAd  people* 
It  would  be  extreme  weakness  to  suppose,  that  its, being  embmeed 
by  people  of  different  garbs,  colour,  and  language,  of  different 

*  Cyprian  de  unitatc  £cclC9iiS« 


tntct  pTvjI  cotmnunities  «pa  Iivii^  mdar  dimx^iit  torpy  QfgoT,tfi»*; 
nfeltt^'  i^odii(^8  diffenint  relfgioos,'  or  a  dtveriity  of  churches^  pro:> 
▼Mt^'thieh' fi^rtK  attd^pradtSbe'are  intrinucar](y  tRe  sahae.  Tbeir 
fohnokMs  t>f  fkit^'  and .  itlrgfoos  service  may  be  differentfjr  ex- 
p WWili '  iir  -miktiifidi  ktti  ihef  mty  vnry  fh}itr  one  another  in  cKf^ 
MMO  <0iroilMtatf^ili  €f3itenia}  iu)mro»tratbna;  which  are  not, 
aAdr.«buM*Mt;'hev  0i*dMH4b«d>  by  pMtfire  mfehr  Scripture,  and 
wUskifliiiWtd^amA  ibuied^wtt^d)  iii*y  b^  called  efrenaastthtid, 
i4tdll<inl  iiiMrilJ9thaCfiii%Fiof^ftith:  and  tim  ftna^vtkip|'#Mob  b^' 
lpmi>MiiiArQObCibtfMad.iM^  paru<irib#wti6^eiKrflA 

bOjiy*)  jiforiif^l^pl^rigQpilloe^  in  lonaaaodlmoirledge  la  oihet^i 
^W/F^«WflMW»W  tWng^tiJikb.bekiig  taiheChriniaa  aysten^^ 
or  gr^tof4il.kfa^^^  ia  .di&reni.cfaibfbfli^* 


and  po  such  oopoMtion  of  sentimentSi^  pr  cootnrrte)y  of^nractiqi^ 
a^^iMy-ydi^r  ibdW^^  <k  dedtrby^hb  constitution  and  etlifiUr,. 
t^^&fymryMt,  ^'Hb  tAt^  Wii^Iyi  in  dMfekvnt  churcfaeis  or  in  ilfi/ 
i€radf^(Mtili4>r^e'Mtt*e  eltaiUi»  H  cOAdemtaitlon  of  cme  ipbfher.^ ' 

""  Tlfere'  most,  says  l)r»  M'Cw.,  in  eckntiAMtioa' of  bib:: 
argument,  "  be  assemblies  among  Christians  for  divine  .woj;- 
sb^  dmi  tiliMuOti^ftt,  abd'for  the  eiercise  of  discipline.  '!t%Q{^ 
i^aM^-<lf  <thttCbm-di  .'reqnires  that  we  join  in  commoAioawifi^^ 
oorfiHo^.^briktidnk,  in  the  place  where  Providencii;  1^%/ 
cd^^uV^]^,  provided  ifliey  are  found  walking  by  tbe  cai^Mnm<. 
riiK^'brChVbtiknlt^^,^ and  as  long  as  aq sinful baip. if. l^io^tWs 
^^of^d^b  a  feomqnct^  •'    '"" 

;^Ttiii^  will  .W  .^^ikei)^;  but  still  it  mi^st  b«  asbad^^httt  * 
^^Ifi^fAxifyA  hiix  bi|ci.  i^.tba  w&^  T    And  Um.  oonsisteiit  m-* 
\^  Q£ji%^  Q^axfik  wiilawswer^  i)^^  TetMmciationof  ef^i 
P^jf.  M  f  ^ia^W;;foir  k  is.  a:  braaob.of  .the  \iMif^t^€^ 
Qmf9khhj!m.f^^^f^t^^ft!^itf  wbich  the  ApidiMfifJa^^'; 
b(i4Mkd..MFM^  :a8i  IgUafiaa  t^tiiea,  O  tvttK  ^iHstaii^.  ti;\ 

Mflif^>ii^p(<j||i{S0Qm(|ay  MCU  lid«MM  ar^tfmvf  rr,  tfrD(  a  aaG^or  €<^&i^ 
r«Mitfiii«>/  '  Atld^ -as  imrdwn  jbdicioi]^  Hooker  .i:eizfark& 
from  Cy pi4ftl],  '*It  #^  Ifte  ^eragy  received  persnteipn.oE!^ 
tto"ttid^rCBrIstfdii  world,  that  £cc/«sta'««^  ui.£^c^^. 
tU^'^riftwinrd  %ehig  bf  tbe'  Cbarcb  .consisted  in.  tHeWiBg:  ^C 
a  Sbfaop  t***.    Let  this  bond  Of  unity,  this  attciMt.9nQ»tQfia. 

■     f  .,  T  ..        \       '-   '         '  ''  '        r  '    "     ■  '   '■  ' < f"    .'^Ji   I'ii*!    |i<  ii  I  '  *^ 
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dtiritte  Uie  I^jr^byteridn  f)rom  the  }n(fepi^ti4ea!t;^^^^^ 
from  tBe  Church  m\{  be  r6K|iQve<! ;  t«d.tb«^  c^imeiidiingi.^lw^A 
wiHbe  evident  and  effectual^  ybich.lbA^ps,  alL  tl^ 
ea<jh  barticular.Cbdrcb  tQget6er;bj..4*i^U^  sii^Wtiftnti^ 

national  Cborobiapvie  spod^  iiq^bc  QM^i^e^potitttibraftp^n 
ing.  chief  rcil^  in  the  Cbnr^;  b«t.  •siittr  ili  ^mtrsmhmdix^i6n^ 
to binpif  wha«  a^ Sqirem^n^  ha^  ffc^s^poreiaeitolhiivityte^itf^f 
c%iw»  eoelesiaaticai  tia  veil  «itticifihiiriiUivhi»^<Miiltfdil^^' 
TJAb  'fifaain  m»  unbroken  for  Ism-  year^:  Stdfil  and  iiii9' ' 
airoMal^e  neeessity!  19m  the  only  plefl,  bli  Whfcih  ^thoil^  'tirbb''' 
then^pciirtjatty>di«0olved  it,  ventt^red  to  Id^thdi^  t6nd6kst  J ' 
ai*'*tt«*hi^,xwe  h*vd  rea^ito'  to^^'«BHfe*e;^Wai^^ftitA*  fi'6m'' 
tll«ii» tfahdsv  ftaA  i^* w?*' til  berpe^dtfe'&fe^ iijl]|^^^ 
o?fe»ifliBg';  btft  &n  tteyhbpJWNfemppWV  bircims^t^ 

<lld^  Br  the  argnmeot  fpr  nnitjf  w.ch  ??  .m|a^lj(^i^glfA 
n^on  ^pstolic,  institution,  ^yiA  pri^jfiw^  ^nf^ 
stf ongejr  than  ^rs  which  ca^.he.wajfi4  iir<»cfW^tw?d«^^ 
aoalogyy  for  the  preservation  of  any  confederations  of  voti^i 
knman  institution,  let  those  jadge  who  have,attentiyelY..GPA- 
aidbrai  the  rMSDtnng  rf  Dr.  M«rie.  *      \  ^^  ^  ^ 

^'^8  individual  Christiana  are  not  at:  Vb&^jitQrWlIk  ind  apkl'! 
s%fy»  |iO  neither  are  partici^lar  cojagregatiio^«;at  iji^^^^ttp'^fi^yaiii 
iiMepeitiHent  and  disjointed  societrea*    J?Or  the:0)q4i<i9ry^por^i^i%Y<> 
a^^  of  teh*gious  duties,  and  the  ordinary  j^^^qpjie^;a^}|i,hf^^^ 
o#ri'MMitfl  ufiEaira^  they  ihay  be  sajd  to  tn^  ciJi^iplj^tj^.^^^ifph^lf)! 
a^^  fliniished  i^iili '  complete  powers.    t\xt  ^xtr^prdinary  f^^f^^f 
will  arise  among  themselves  fcop  time  16  time ;  and ,  jAer^mt^ 
bwdesi  duiies;  daiigel«i  ^  interests,  wl^cTi  dp  tv^t'/p\f6p^rly  or,. 
I.  njliwiirljn  rtiiirnm  ona  cangregatipo,  or  ^  feW  qbtigr^ktro^s^  4ii^  . 
wlHohi'J^qinre.thB  joattco^zance  and  c(<-op^rstbJ  df^n^j^/^^ 
7km  i%i^V^by  ibe  light  «r  nainiv  ift^lf^  H  ffMs^  f]^  the'  oibev  1 
|i^^ftOf^,qiUr«hi  of  Christy  and  la  deattf'4$iUi«b^iBiid4§«^> 
Ne^  T^i^eiii*   J^mg  siovlar  parts  of  the  lame  |ffn4ral  h^l'i 
H  V  ih^  ^^li.^.  of  pi|i;ticu|ar  ^hurohaa  ie  draw  togathjBfv  Ho  ^ubfRir/  ^ 
and  ^b  co«9|^nM^.  according  bs  thjt  ftia«  be  pfacftkabfe,.jnd «rx 
F^rdvidenpe  in^y  Q^n  a  door  for  it,  with  a?|ailt  to  inttliiathalik^ 
and  the  promotipri  of  tt\e  common  cau^e  i^  «^hjk:h.lh(i^lo^.aS[i> 
ei^edr'  lliey  may  agree  in  explicitly  approviuf^  ^  Se  s^mqlj 
artftra  6t  ^itifi  and  ruTes  of  discipline,,  and  m  yieldiitf  a  Aori|4uralj; 
subJeMfoti  fo  It  common  autt)ority  ip  the  Jiori^ .  Atck'  oonftffeff^^ 
ti«M%  «iil«ie'^ttM^teHa,n  pfap;  bs^  flllly  warranted  h/ the  Word 
of  God,  and  are  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
b  catholic  and  diffusive;  tbay  may  bicmde,aH  thn^  ^harches  in  the 
same  neighbourliod^-  ih  the  saqie  hation,  or  e^en  m  many  na. 
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lions :  apd  by  meiMaui  .of  tbem  tlpat  upity  which  h^hxign  ewentiallr 
ID-  the  ;ivbol^  Church  of  Christ  is  formally  recognizedp  aad  its  bonds 
.are  sjtrcogtheped  i^d  drawn  more  close,"    P.  16. 

It  is  no  piiift  of  00^  present  bnrpose  to  enter  into  tbe  wide 
field  of  idiscdssion  which  must  ne  traversed,  if  we  attempted 
to  follow  I>r.  M'Crie  tbtH>ugh  all  the  aberrations  from  the 
|>rimitiye  s^ndard^  into  which  he  is  led  by  the  neeessily  of 
maintaiDing  that  fotindatioa  on  which  the  Presbyterian  £i*. 
eipline  is  huilt»  It  wil)  be  perhaps  a  more  oseibl,  certaiDly 
ji  more  pleasant  task,  to  produce  him  a9  an  able  dtfender 
of  the  gneat  principles  of  unity  itself;  as  a  forcible  expositor 
of  the  evils  'and  ipiseries  of  Rchlnn;  and  as  an  earnest  in- 
insider  upon  the. necessity  of  their  removal,  and  the  irestotB- 
tidn  of  that  peace  and  harmony  whieh  they  have  violated* 

Inihe  following  passag^i  the  daty  of  that  uniiy  in  respect 
lOfekteHrat  government  arid  -discipline,  for  whicn  wei  plead, 
M  fir(rt>tig4y  urged,  aiifd  tipop  the  same  ground  on  whicfe  we 
Imild,  uaniely,  that  of  di vine  iostitation, 

H  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Churclu  *  gave  pastors  and  tea^sbers — 


to  a  pi^rfect!  man  *•'     The  exercise  of  authoritv  and  gover^mept 
(k' necessary  is  a  bond  of  union  and  a  basis  of  stabfMty,  in  all  socle* 
AbsJ    Bymcatr^  pf  it  the  largest  communitfes,  and  even  many  na- 
tions, may  ht  itttAt  to  coalesce  and  become  one,  under  Uib  same 
^litfcal  .goyermnent«    And  c^n  an^  good  reason  be  assigi^ed  for 
sqpposbg  ttiat  tifie. Church  of  Cbnst  should  bp  destitute  of  this 
,  pond,  or  that,  it  should  pot  be  necessary  to  her  union  as  ^  visible 
ySocIety,^  If  every  family  has  its  econbn^  and  discipIiQe^  if*  ^^7 
<  j^citlgdpmjbas  its  form  of  government  ^nd  lawSi  shaQ  we  suppose 
,thatj^9  most  perfect  ofali  societies,  Uhe  house  of  the  liviog 
(jo^p  and  ^  tlic  kingdom  of  heaven/  shppid  be  lef^h^  her  piviae 
^Hsad. without  that  which  so  evidently  tends  to'  the  maintepaiice  of 
her  faUjh,  the  purity  and  regularity  of  her  administratiuns«  aijidiha 
,pjrder,.sulK)rdinationt  unity,  and  peace  whiph  ought  to  fi^gi^afpf^g 
.all  ]^r  mi^mb^rs  I  Whatever  is  necessary  tq  her  government,  fM^d 
tlie  prc^eh^iiigpf  her  order  and  purity,  either  is  expressly  pnjoined 


in  ocnpture,  or  may  be  deducea  by  native  inferenpe^  from  ^PS^ 
^iji  and  the  particular  examples  which  are  repqtded  til  ^^^ 


Xierat  ruTea 

li  is  indeed  lauiewiaWe  tp  reSecf  upon  the  rS^pM  down- 
ward progress,  th0/acf/i*  rf^ttreiwiw  bf  every  dteVliatirbii'firbtt 
the  truth.    How  short,  comparatively  speakipg,  is  the  period, 

7"-^ '-rr* 


9i    • 


Eph.  iv.  H— 13,    1  Cor.  xxii.  ^." 


^  W  Cri^sSem&ii$  m  iht  l^iiy  of  ike  -Church.      4Sil 

iuiico  those  first  arose  in  thd  CJhtircK,  >h«^  >»rere  orfginally 
constrained  by  circnmstances,  ^nd  arier\sratds  tempted  by 
the  enjoyment  of  nsnrped  aathority,  to  ifelinqtiish  the  soboi-- 
dination  of  parties  and  teachers  wbich^  t>y  the  n^nistcy  of  his 
Apostles,  Christ  the  bead  of  the  Cbarcb  had  appointed; 
and  nov  we  find  able  and  learned  n\m  oyerlDoking  that  foni^ 
pi  l^vernoEient  which  he  established,  or.  speaking  oi'  it  wift^ 
tttter.  contempt,  even  v^hile  they  argue  for  niiity  in  .reapei;t 
of  external  discipline  from  tlie  vevy  words  of  his  owu  Q^9»^ 
pell  Let  the  argument  of  tl^  passage  ahoye  cited  be.. pro* 
perly  weighed^  let  the  Scriptui^s  be  searched  wit&out  yre* 
jadice,  the  tejstimony  of  history  be  received  with  cimdoorf 
^nd  the  universal  reoeptipn  of  JBpisiDopacy  from  thei  tir^^l; 
fairly  taken  into  acpeunt,  and  unity  may  yet,  by  tj^e  ))|esaiug 
pf  heaven,  be  resterad,  by  a  retarn  to  that  Church  vi^Nr^in^ 
as  Bishop  Hall  has  eloquently  said|/'  Woiiu  Jber  oommiuiion, 
ilo  make  up  one  body  with  the.hpoly  Patriarchs,  i'rpphets. 
Apostles,  Martyrs,  Confessors^  and  faithfnl  Christi^uis  of  all 
ages  and  times ;  we  succeed  in  their  faith,  we  glory  in  tlieir 
succession,  we  triumph  in  their  glory*."   •  ^  '  ** 

External  unity  thus  provided  for,'  there  reih^insj'biifi^thie 
cultivation  of  charity,  the  great  inward  phnciple.' of 'peace 
and  agreement,  to  render  the  bond  of  connection  perfect. 
'And  here  again  we  cannot  express  our  »own  feelings  ihlan- 
goage  more  appropriate^  more  persnaaive,  more  aBeetionate^ 
jtban  th^t  witfi  which  Br,  M'Crie  has  furnished  as.      . 

V  **  This  Is  the  sllkeh  cord  which  ought  to  b<^  tbrowd  ovet  a!i  the 
oUierB,  and  whjch  makes  Christian  union  compT6tc.  Hence,  cha- 
rity, or  love,  IS  called  by  an  Apostle  a  perfect  bond !  •^  Abov^  dl 
these  things  put  on  charuy,  which  Is  the  bond  of  perfectness  f  ^'  A 
vague  and  erratic  charity,  Which  sqara  above  fixed  principles  if 
Irelief,  looks  down  with  neglect  on  external  ordinances','  and  spurns 
the  restraint  of  ordinary  >ules,  whether  It  seeks  ^b  ihcluuc  all 
'Christians  within  its  catholic  embrace,  or  confines  itse/f  to  thdie 
of  a  favourite  class,  is  a  very  feeble  and  precarious  bbrid  of' onion. 
'^ue  Christian  Charity  is  the  daughter  of  Truth,  attd ' fixes  6tt  h'6f 
objects  'fertile  truth's  sake  which  dweWcth  in  thetn.*  Oh  the 
other  hand,  a  b^re  and  cold  agreement  in  the  articled  df  a'  cdm. 
mon  faith,  and  external  uniformity  in  the  nets  of  worshfp  ^nd  dfe- 
cipline,  will  not  preserve  the  nnity  of  the  Church.  To  *  be  per- 
fectly joined  together,'  Christians  must  be  of  '  the  same  mind,'  or 
a&cticft]^  as  \vcil  as  off  the  same  judgement '  It  \^  by  *  speaking 
the  truth  in  luyc/  tliat  they  *  grow  up  in  all  things  to  their  head^ 

'  III  ■  *'•        ■        ■  *■  ■  I       ■<  ^   I       I  I    I  I  I   ■  ■!  -  —     .  I     I   I  ^  I  -     .i»—       ■       *      »■        ^—  «    ■  ^  ■      I     ^^. 

*  Bishop  Hairs  Stimun  ou  tb«  Beauty  and  Unity  of  ibe  Cboich:  Works,  foliu. 
Vol.  IT.  pf^io. 

"  f  Col.  iii.  U." 


0t      MtO^*'8*ma^  ok  AU  m^yofAe'Ctt^^-. 

vtm.  CbrtatL*  lAve'nAnt  c«in«Dt  (be  onion'  wlnclf"'fl^  t^i  torn. 
«l  I  ■od.it.n  fay  dw  jeoR JfiHwiwe  ofbotfi  tl^t  CftfSitiiiDS '  ctofVe 

Wi^faOM  n*itUiA  aCBDtioav  aad  ft*  luDdA:d  paces,  mutual  eoruAfe- 
ratipn  aad  contlawpMon  laA  ctnpnriMi,  fmgkiiaew  wW  nmC  be 
rateoded  to^w^  Hgwri^a.  -  fMbemace  will  kU  be  exerdMd  U*- 
«an)*.|i«ii«o^ab)s  inficmiticii,  «i(nce>  wSI  ariip,  alifatiwit  -will 
be  prodi^otd,  and  'the  brMbecty  ooTenant  w3l  Oot  be  imaen- 
bcfcd.**'    p.  21.,   ,  . 

.Tbedivisibiisaf  tfeeCbar^  avpritMrily referred  l^'fiik' 
jut  iiid^amit  «f  GmI  ;  \«  «Wc(^  says  Br.  M*erie,  ''';it'.llj| 
|BMp«r  tp:tfiviart,  fe«f<ii«  prboeedng^  to  imiaire  Into  \tie^-' 
qnAiats'tMid  tmfjfv«6UK)eri  tff  fbeevfl."  'Wti-h»At\^ait^it' 
tWt<'"iahe>«tali0iMiit  fcpirit  KmM  not  aotf  the  seeasf;dr  ftlit-| 
i«BUoa'aUd.'diftsioHi  abrlconldtiirr  ""'' 

wdU>a«^^«rBliat^dH  oF  tte  Lord  tA 

fMtb&liq'fiirbhit  as  to  de«U;  IliQt,  «  , 

given,  it  is  "  Tor  wntt  and  hvAj  ^« : 
tlwktitiia#f:b«'gi«bted  "u  apanisbii 
byMfiAiait,.'  -^BW  Mil  Ire  aKrin^  vil 
9^^>dT4UBl«|it^lvpHfl(ioti<rf'God^  '' 

tUon^utfitwIty  ^o4«^  oat  in  Scrij  ' 

e^'UalloiliBd<^''ff8it^ood  nienwUi 

aqjluppototaiiuuitl  \re  reaaoa  therelb  f ' 

triatSBSf  4>el^ttetl^  to  Clmrthes  also  V 


!jWoi«tfii4)Ttfciofi0Te,  tii»t  th«y 
pvniliulvB  ProvidMoe  of  God  ;  a 


cann 


and  1 


id 

ponfitetrfiriywitf-  liurposefey  tiot  «e  ' 

ar«<iiHitaiia-i(HlilUitmeb1,  fioV  ooght  ^, 


Owl;  and  In  a  breacA  'o 


\Ai 


un^iiodtfc^ai  to  tvgard  the  (riitt?  t^'  .. 

bevi^Qlus^tamt^  ratber  Ibflttlier  pari  .j 

Ktead  of  viewing  the  aqthora  of  the  ■ 

gre^'^U^'^r^^f^.wiu^.  ,]»bo»p<j^eBQ«..itl^4MKbMii*Htc' 
Vl^^',exji^Q0..'i4  w>dtwgQ(««l.>'  ^fivfc^aiiutwhfftaMi^^wwIw 
cannpll  V  i^  I  qH>^  lUUifiMh  wilk :  Boch  I  eapnuioiuapgir dteMHtuE 
*'  b(  eiWfflMtw«!>di«f»ioBsfiB  tfao  ehaild^76i>dnM«mliMcllMr»<^ 
ia&(wiMp|tIifty>  ■  iof ;  meti.Twbai '  M«- SDU«tdd'^'«flM<Mr  •  «W>'<1 
tivba-.a|idnptiiiciplorf  MJi^hKh  lli«t  fcAi  %titJ^>VWHoMt!C''-| 

\re  Mw»-nu<QlAAt'tHt>Bi-.'^  M' W  & 'iii^'^M«^'«'^ /.' 
ar^lsi^ftvd'dgUitBt'my  appraaift  tb  tfaat'^raif ■irttftfa-'ftrilta 
God  the  author  of  Bin^  and  tbnt  he  gceailgtlriggllittiilaigiiage 

whicb  l^ads  to  «ay  ^ubk^mfa^i  Qn^ti'  ilWiUwCtnie.  that 


"ra  4o  not  Iikj»:  tb^  p^«f a  w^icb .KftpfiH^ott  (B^yiaMnevei^ 
tnJ^  ifkti vi^Xrffii^uMity.  of |iiett;toj3«oh'ati'Md ;  Iwi  Mini^ 
shouia  si^x  Ui^t^butfoit  dIuft.iavetniliQf/  tbe  mifM  vMotioti 
.W9u)4^qQt  have  beea  prodBOtni^'wllkfa  ^fiicHiUI  t^d*  M'tt  i^^ 
tbiit  I)ir«  M'Ciie  volild  dwfmeiA^'  ae^e^ntwsify:  efH  6imelye«/ 
thoiigliiit  might pusde nn  «io»t€r logibidft tb ^he^thaUt'w&s 
tt«i«  legicimate  ttedactikm  4^ofi^  «^e1i^  prcimise^;;  '"To.psrinii^^ 
h  one  things  to  override  the  agency  of  man  fortife  prodacOba' 
o/ any, end  hjr  ttia,t|9|gg9nc^,  if  s^^^^;aDOl|l|€tt»  Mdta  /il»i^i'd!r- 
ferept  maUer •  We  |nay  i^e  pEu^zl^d.  :to  <|oMek?e  {)Ojv>  mi^  dani 
peicfnit  an  event  to.  take  place  w#^4l.  «0i(trU»fMin9  i»\Vbs{ 
prodiu/btion ;  but  ye  tmnot  fk^^jzj^  i^om  9^^ 
orafji  i^tm^ghty  power .ofi^rra^  .^^.inqtipi^iefiiajiiabbiilirif 
nalte  jnstri^iient,  fcr  a  par^^oj^f  ^piirpos^f.i.  Alld.bifi.  iwewajF"- 
t^^f  Pbi^pri-y^  tU  iti3tr4iinre^t^lity  pflfii^oiioritMimNUti^ 
ti^i^^q^  a,'3inJfbl  yiqlation  of*  qpity,'|l^.^ajnj  irtoireatiapdifiteii 
t6e.cfcafggt  ptniaking  God  the ^adipir ;pC 4111  %  .t  **  ?\  Ji  ,iiv>vi;i 
i  whein)r««|^'Crie  propee4«  t^  ^tjite  |)^{Mnniedii|te(ceniei(i 


o}^^c|bf^in^  ve  follow  him  owUh ioore  ..cflpid^e.  ".-^^LHicRabiMf 
sen^tPK^, .which  prevail  ia  the  Cb^irqks  lijk)QMt|ipmiiwlMdi(^i^^^^ 
t^c>,aj^d  break  the  peace  of  othe^  5f>€gie)yie^,^ttia}flbe)(fcaBAdU 
ii^  gep^  to  the  worMnxg  of  ,hBi9an}PQ9rMlfim^ollbThfay;> 
s^rfo^  from  the  ignorap.cereti»r,.wbeW^  pf^difee^iqipae^ 
pas9|on/.seI&shnes8  and  carnality  wbichi  a^j>Hedi]iln|Mmt^^iihii 
tl^*,ihjb^f  of  some  of  the  members  qf  ^tb«^iQ^i^:iaad/eMb 
bu^  partiaQiy^subdaed  ^4  mortified  mtb^  b^nThi^aerleaditoq 
the|a|(}opti9^  ao(d  p^t^ronage  of  errors^wbiph  iKMMtitiMfcsttlHkot] 
agV,i|Ds^, the^  prinj:ip«l  ai^dleaiding artiQl^sqCiUie^faiUt^igcB&^tK 
tinges  cbn^t  9f  ^certainaad.VJlin  qg^m^fipfi^^mA^  ai«iiefi»t 
fe^nal  only,  to  iip;^ettle  the  mind^  ef  |hfi9elwb0  mikBi^mu 
them,.ta)fid,  jo  prqdace  perversa  ^nd^lesatdiipotsttton^^^f 
OCbj^rs  11^^  ijnmj^cJiatd^y ,  pffe<?t ,  the  peiiee  \  wAs  mn^i-diu  t^e  / 1 

Hiluftbto  flM^exiriMgafrth  Mtimis't^eist^  WlV^^tu^mcii^l'^'^ 

whe»  d^tf  )amlenlikMi «nd<  rigulafcedt'  #^  ttk{)Ii(fQed  riri^^fatedliV^ ^^ 
8ucb>«  >iHiy>>a8  ^ to.  leoavf it  ^all  iroiigittv/  iriio >  ia  matttir'br  imvAiuyi^^ ) 
beUfffaiidiff^p^einl  tOTpMar.iiihiiiob  aHdr.«oKi|mratkMf 'MIA^  M  * 
prQiGi$ff^i|l>^f4m(ti«rf>|e.^  pn^canous^l and4aictmtr|illioi/<Mi}il^<«i 
portaijji^to^  Kfhi4bfGM  baUisardajnid^iiaadvu 

the  hberty  whibh  Christ  hath  purchased,  are  not  intendeQU)/God)I(i 
^  i^^SvM^W^^^^  t<»  wMd  ^d,p))f8^^,tpnct[ao0thlei»T/ 
Thw  IS  tSe.jwe,,  ^^<?p,T'^  ^^^  .^f  9hri?^iu^,  a^  J/l||^;i|,?^pljiiilPVliiB 


ta  8Uoh  A  ivaf  :aft  to  •namoh  oa  the  <iCqr  vf  a  r^^at  gMpd^na}* 
nbtry^  irhen  (be  la^fulneas  nf  coofeimonf  of  buman  compo- 
sure, v^  public  (Jecl^ratioos  of  the  faitb  of  a  Church,  uDd  ther 
usefulness  as  tests  of  orthodo.xyi  though  conformable  in  their  malr 
ter  to  Scripture,  and  necessary  in  times  of  abounding  error  amoog 
jpersons  professing  Cliristianity.  are  impi^ned  ;  when  ecclesiastic^ 
office-bearers  are  stripped  of  that  authority  which  is  competent  to 
iTjem,  and  necessary  for  preserving  order  and  subordination,  an^ 
t!he  Supreme  power  of  finany  determining  every  cause  fe  lodged  with 
Ihfe  whble  people  hi  every  wot^hipping  ccfttgregation/*    t.  29. 

.    Sectari^isin.  sncti  ^  Wm^  ii^  as  Dr.  M'Crio  obterres^  **  tko 
comiuon  sen^^  apd  eKpf^riiotice  of  mmkiiid  did  ool  cbeoL  ilB 
ofieraliont  a^fl. prevent  its  Jkeeaeat  .iibeUorA  from  actiog>ia- 
gidly  a^  coiusisLeti^y  on  tlveir  owa  priDciplaa,  wooUl  laad 
to  llie  diiSSMlution  of  alL  rdigi4u4  society  4"  and  the  offBCtiC 
Uas  joJreajdy  pA*od/u<ced* has;  rendered  Christtitin   imity  ItUle 
j^pr9  ths/^an.onipty  natne*    The  geaeralitjof  Cibnstiaii.pnh 
fi^s^ns  i^ousider  tbew^elves  at  iibertyi  at  all  times,  to  cfapAe 
(hvuic  owo pcrspasion,  and  to  diange  their  opiaioDsaa  oAeo 
^a^.Cd^price  may  di^tMe.;  to  coiamQnicate  witli  every  das^  lef 
QUn^tians  ^  turns,  or  to  withhold  themselves  froia  associa- 
tion with  any.    Afaoy*  in  pucsuance  of  that  most  daogereas 
notion^  that  the  opinions  in  which  all  Christians  agree  are 
thb^  onty  which  are  fundamental ;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
IfacTr  difTcrences  ctrc  in  fact  on  unessential  points,  conduct 
ilicm^clves  as  if  the  Socinian  and  the  Calvinist^  the  Quaker 
Wl  the  Churchnaan^  the  Independent  and  the  Uoman  Ca- 
.^ihollc^  and  every  other  cbss  of  Cbristiaos  in  proCewoo»  ho.w- 
.i^ye);  they  may  dissent  from  epoh  other  io.  tlieif  creeds  tt^lir 
worship,. PC  their  discipline^  may  yet  meet  as  one  body. in 
..(Christ  jQsufif  because  eachf  in  kis  own  way,  aad  willi..ltis 
peculiar  reservations  holds  the  Scriptures  to  be  the*wQvd>0f 
God. 

Aniong  other  <;aases  of  disunion.  Or.  M'Crie  Numerates 
a  spirit  of  pride,  -vanity,  and  ambition.    Tliis,  tf  it  were  dttly 
inyes£gated,''wbuld'be  found  perhaps  tote  the  most  efflci(hit 
bause  of  tfH.    Pof ,  not  to  mention  that  'It  ha.^  ev^r  fcrnife'd  a 
prothlttetrt  feature  iti  the  character  orjieresiarchs  and  founders 
' '  of '  ^fcfi?  ;•  it  *\s  fo  be'  found  prevailing  in  iti  grossest  fpnn 
dvtt^a  very* large  proportion  of  their  followers;  who'se  best 
•    reasbti  for  quitting  the  Church  will  be  foand  in  the  uatteriiig 
attet)tions  and  distinctions  with  which  they  a\c 'greeted  in 
the  Meeting;-h6use ;  where  tlie  chief  seats,  andjthe  petty 
pomp  of  congregational  office  and  title  are  atikiiiable  by 
"^ those,  who,  in  tlie  Church,  must  have  been  v^onfeiit  to  min- 
gle unnoticed  with  the  assembled  multitude  of  worshippers. 


WCrie'i  SBrmqns  on  O^  UnUtf  of  the  Churok      40S 

Tyraany  md  Biirea«o«iabIe  impositions  are  mentioned  « 
another  fraitfal  soaroe  of  division.  And  every  Protestant' 
who  knows  how  to  justify  his  renunciation  of  papal  domina-* 
tion  and  superstition,  will  acknowledge  the  tnr.a  of  the  ofa* 
servation.  Happy  is  it  for  ns  that  we  can  clearly  sliew  the 
strength  of  this  our  plea  for  separating  from  tlie  Roinisk 
Church.  We  can  prove  that  she  exacted  sinful  terms  of 
communion;  that  her  ritual  was  idolatrous,  her  ductiiue  anU- 
scriptural,  her  assumed  dominion  over  other  churches  an  usur* 
pation.  We  can  shew  that  she  had  deserted  the  faith,  and 
that  to  continue  in  her  doctrine  and  fellowship  was  impos- 
aihle  without  incurring  deadly  sin.  Upbn  this  gronnd  we 
protest  against  her ;  upon  this  gronnd  we  maintain  that  we 
have  not  created  diviaioii  in  the  Church,  but  that  she  is  the 
aatbor  of  the  offence.  She  has  deserted  the  ancient  plat- 
{^tm,  and  we  have  retonied  to  it.  We  are  members  of  that 
pore  Church  which  is  built 'upon  the  funndation  of  •  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  she  bus  mixed  the  hay  mid  stub- 
ble of  human  errors  and  corruptions  witli  tlie  geld  whidi 
these  wise  master  builders  raised  on  the  primitive  fdtindti- 
lion,  and  from  such  a  building  we  were  bound  in  con^ciencfc 
to  retire*     But  when,  as  Dr<  M^Crie  remarks,  '^ 

*'  A  Church  has  been  constituted  conformably  to  the  $cnptt|re 

pattern,  makes  a  faithful  confession  of  the  truth^  and  tnaiot^aips 

good  order  and  discipline  agreeably  to  the  lays  of  Christ,  a  divi- 

'  dve  spirit  is  evinced  by  those  who  factiously  excfaim  against  its 

adverity,  enter  Into  schemesy^open  or  covert,  for  relaxing  its  hbmlsf 

'  or  form  themseKes  into  another  society  connected  by  looser  dnd 

''more  general  ties;  whether  this  be  done  to  bbtaih  greater  latftude 

to  themselires,  or  with  the  view  of  uniting  persons  of  opposite  re- 

•llgioas  senlimente  and  practices  in  one  general  and  catkolfe'eo^* 

nniainn.''!    P.  34. 

.  We  would  willingly  hope  that  those  who  have  biiherto 
closed  their  ears  against  such  unwelcome  truths,  whep.  pro- 

,  bounced  by  the  ministers  of  their  own  Church,  will  not 
wholly  disregard  them  when  thus  proceeding  from  one  who 

..t>oldly  bears  witness  to  their  force,  even  agains^  hi|pj9elf. 
That  our  Church  has  been  ^'constituted  copformably'to 

.  the  Scripture  pattern  ;'*  that  she  '*  makes  a  ^thful  confes- 
sion of  the  trutk,*^  we  conscientiously  af&rm*  Let  those  who 
lirst  chewed  the  sour  grapes  of 'division  which  have  since  set 
the  teeth  of  their  children  on  edge  against  her,. be  called  to 
lear  witness  of  this.  They  objected  not  to  the  doctrjine  or 
the  polity  of  our  Church  ;  they  praised  the  one,  they  envied 
the.  other.    They  regarded  hex  as  omnium  reformatarum  re- 
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JbrwmiUsimom  in  point  of  doctrine ;  they  lamented  that  cniel 
ctrmnutanoes  had  cat  them  off  from  the  possibility  of  pre- 
aerrinff  her  apottDli<^  form  of  government.  "  Certnm  est 
tttihi  Kurufym9  anglieanam»  item  morem  imponendi  adolea* 
centibna  in  memoriam  Baptismi^  antoritatem  Episcopomm, 
Presbyteria  ex  solis  Pastoribns  composita,  mnltaque  idia  ejos- 
modi  satis  congmere  iostitntis  vetastloris  Ecclesiso,  a  qnibns 
ia  €hdliA  et  in  Belgio  recessum  negare  non  possamns  *.* 
jind  let  it  be  remembered  that,  the  wiser  of  the  foreign  Pro- 
testantSy  who,  as  the  diTisions  in  our  Church  increased, 
marked  their  progress  with  profoand  attention,  thongh  in 
aome  things  they  symboliaed  wifli  the  dissentients  rather 
than  the  Chnroh,  ntteriy  denied  that  they  had  any  good 
eanse  for  separation.  **  Grave  quidem  per  se  malnm  est,** 
writes  Beza  to  Grindall,  *'  eos  inter  se  aissidere  quos  com-* 
finnctissimos  esse  oportebat:  gravias,  qaam  Uvi  ae  peni 
mmllA  de  cawsa  magnnm  dissidiam  exeitaturf ." 

The  original  causes  of  dissent  have  all  ceased  to  operate. 
Hie  very  habits  which  the  fathers  of  the  schism  regarded 
with  a  saperstitioas  abhorrence  as  rags  of  popery,  suid  rem- 
nants of  antichrist,  are  now  ostentatioasly  assumed  in  some 
Heeting-hoases.  JMay,  even  the  Litoi^y  itself^  is  either 
wholly  or  in  part  used  in  many  buildings  Ucensed  under  the 
toleration  act  for  dissenting  worship ;  and  in  others  forms 
the  basis  of  the  apparently  extemporaneous  eflfasions  which 
are  intended  to  supply  its  place.  Of  all  the  pleas  which  the 
present  race  of  sectaries  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  one 
noly  is  now  made  use  of;  namely,  that  which  charges  the 
Choroh  with  relaxation  of  dicipiine :  and  of  all  those  pleas, 
surely  this  is  the  most  groundless.  For  they  who  have  re* 
fcsed  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  pastors  regularly  set  over 
them,  are  the  last  who  should  accuse  the  Church  of  not 
nainiaming  those  rules  of  discipline  which  they  have  bro- 
ken ;  or  not  exerting  that  authority  which  their  schism  has 
rendered  nuffatory.  As  the  Church  is  at  present  situated, 
net  only  is  she  charged  with  the  disorderly  conduct  of  her 
own  nominal  membera,  who  are  able  and  ready  at  an  v  time  to 
letreat  from  her  censnres  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Meet- 
latg^honse;  bat  all  who  have  little  more  connection  with 
Christiani^  itself,  than  the  name  which  they  bear  affords  them, 
iall  who  Kve  without  God  in  the  worid,  and  never  attend  on 
public  worship  any  where,  are  reckoned  among  the  members 
of  the  Church,  because  they  have  not  forinally  dissented 
from  her  communion ;  and  the  scandal  of  their  irreligious 
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litres  18  most  unfairly  urged  against  the  purity  of  her  disol-' 
pline«  Few  who  indulffe  themselves  in  railing  against  thtf 
laxity  of  Church  disdipfiney  have  ever  allowed  themselves  tcf 
1id[e'a  candid  view  of  the  real  difficulties  by  which  the  Church 
is  encompassed.  Such  an'  inquiry  would  perhaps  compel 
them  to  admit  that  the  breaches  of  which  they  complain  are 
not  the  fault  of  the  Church  herself,  but  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  schism,  of  which  she  is  neither  tlie  cause  nor 
the  promoter.  Fewer,  still,  of  those  who  live  in  separation 
from  the  Church  have  ever  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  original  capses  of  that  schism  which  they  perpetuate ;  or 
can  truly  affirm  that  they  have  carefully  examined  her  terms 
of  commnnion,  and  find  them  such  as  they  cannot  consci- 
entiously accept.  They  were  bom  in  the  separation,  and 
therefore  they  live  in  it ;  they  have  inherited  the  enmities  of 
their  fathers,  but  have  never  inquired  into  their  causes;  they 
have  imbibed  prejudices  which  render  them  always  unwilling 
fairly  to  investigate,  and  too  oAen,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unable 
fairly  to  decide ;  and  until  these  obstacles  can  be  removed, 
we  know  not  a  more  delicate,  or  a  more  hopeless  task,  than 
that  of  establishing  a  re-union  on  any  sound  principles  of  ad- 
herence to  the  real  '*  unity  of  the  ^irit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.''  Dr.  M'Crie  has  many  sensible  remarks  on  the  ex- 
■trema  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking* 

**  Attetbpts  to  reunite  must  encounter  the  resistance  of  those 
corrupt  principles  and  passions  which  led  to  division.  The  force 
of  these  is  sometimes  greatly  encreased  by  indulgence,  and  parties 
become  more  and  more  alienated  from  one  another  by  mutual  in- 
juries and  recriminations ;  for  '  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when 
one  letteth  out  water  *.'  If  time  has  served  to  allay  the  heat  and 
fierceness  of  controversy,  and  to  smooth  down  the  harshness  and 
asperities  of  personal  animosity,  it  has  perhaps  contributed  to 
wida^'  the  breach  in  another  way.  It  has  added  to  the  original 
grounds  of  difference  and  separation.  Parties  at  variance  are  in- 
clined to  remove  to  a  distance  from  each  other.  They  are  apt 
not  only  to  magnify  Che  real  point  in  dispute,  but  also  to  create  or 
discover  new  ones,  with  the  view  of  vindicating  their  separation, 
and  enlarging  the  chaises  which  they  bring  against  their  oppo- 
nents.  The  adoption,  too,  of  one  error,  and  the  defence  of  one 
sinful  practice,  leads  to  the  adoption  and  defence  of  another,  and 
that  of  a  third  ;  so  that  when  an  individual  or  a  society  has  turned 
from  the  right  way,  every  step  they  take  carries  them  farther  astra}', 
and  removes  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  those  who  have  been 
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enojbled  tp  keep  the  patb  of  truth  and  daty.  The  oonMqmDor  t^ 
oa  either  of  these  suppoait^onsi  that  whea  propoaak  of  accoouBO* 
datioD  come  to  be  miide^  and  a  treaty  of  re^usiop  is  set  on  £m^ 
the  orijginal  cause  of  ^he  breach  forms  perhaps  the  smallest  matter 
of  difference  between  the  parties^  and  instead  of  one  point  twentf 
may  reqi^ire  to  be  disposed  of  and  adjusted  ia  the  progress  of  the 
n^ociations.'^    P.  35. 

He  observes  also  with  evident  trqth.  that  the  subject  of 
litigation  among  Christians,  and  even  tl^e  Delation  in  whidi 
tbcfy  stand  to  one  another,  inteipose  peculiar  obstacles  to  re- 
conciliation.   The  very  ti^s  of  brotherhood^  which  sboukl 
liave  uxuted  them,  once  broken  become  whips  and  ^oorpioiis 
to  inflame  their  mutual  rancour ;  and  differences  in  ffriigi«n 
ej^cite  eyeory  powerful  feeling  of  the  human  mind*  mid  per^ 
vert  its  best  passions  and  its  holiest  wish^  into  instrutnents 
of  evil    Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  n  brother's  soul  leads  to 
persecution^  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  incites  his  wop- 
shippers  to  destroy  one  another.    These  are  extreme  tAses ; 
but,  in  every  exertion  of  the  human  mind  which  religious  dis- 
putes occasion,  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  the  alloy  of  evil 
which  a  breach  of  kindred  ti^s  always  prodaces.'   The  de- 
fender of  the  truth  will  scarcely  be  entirely  free  from  it,  any 
more  than  its  oppugner;  and  if  the  zeal  of  sectarianism 
sooner  degenerates  into  personal  hostility,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  charity  which  "  thinketh  no  evil,''  but,  **  bear- 
^tb.all  things/'  and  "  hopeth  all  things^*^  is  not  always  kept 
in  view  as  a  principle  of  conduct,  or  a  moderator  of  dispuia- 
tiouj  by  the  advocate  of  tlie  Church*    Upon  this  snt^flct, 
t)r.  M'Crie  J»peaks  with  gre^t  candpur  and  disoriminatien. 
He  has  too  masculine  ^n  intellect  not  to  diaei^n  4ho  mis- 
chievous folly  of  those,  who  are  always  p«di)ag  forth  their  ii|<- 
fantine  complaints  of  the  evils  of  con troverey ;  ^  the  mm^ 
tiniQ  he  sees,  and  marks  with  beoomiog  indignation  the  ^st^an- 
dals  which  some  have  brought  upon  religion,  by  the  violent^ 
with  which  they  have  written  or  spoken  in  its  defence. 

**  It  has  often  been  remarked,  tliat  rejigjous  disputes  aue  n^- 
naged  with  uncommon  yrarmth  and .  acrimony ;  and  this  has  been 
urged  as  an  argument  against  all  controversies  of  the  kind>  and 
even  OS  an  argument  against  religion  itself.  It  cannot  be  denied^ 
that,  amid  the  din  of  disputation,  that  important  truth,  •  The 
wrath  of  man  workcth  nut-  the  righteousness  of  God,'  has  oflen 
been  forgotten  by  the  contending  parties;  and  the  personal  alt^.i;- 
cations,  the  railing  accusations,  the  uncharitaljle  judgments,  ih^ 
rash  censures,  the  wilful  xhisrcpresentations,  the  injurious  catum- 
nieS|  which  have  too  oflen  infused  their  malignant  and  poisonous 
virus  into  these  debates,  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  contributed  to 
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hnmg  9MpA  «aaiidttl  oa  ap^gion  \  thoc^h  ibh  M^red'caute  cttd  ntfvor 
jotlly  be  made  responsible  in  any  degree  fbr  excesses  so  i&to^ 
•iBlent  with  its  spirit  and  its  precepts.  But  let  us  not  be  unjust  lu 
Molling  to  be  liberaL  Genuine  moderation  and  candour  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  indiSerence  and  lukewarainess.  Belfgioii 
10  oF  paraoiomt  importance,  and  we  ought  not  to  wondler  that 
those  who  are  in  earnest  al^ut  it  should  display  a  warm  and  fer- 
vent zeal  in  the  cause.  They  do  not  feel  themsehres  at  liberty  to 
nrake  the  same  sacrifices  to  peace  in  the  *  matters  of  the  Lord»* 
which  they  may  be  warranted  and  willing  to  make  in  their  pwo. 
They  must  '  buj  the  truth,  but  not  sell  it'  True  religion  is  an 
entailed  Inheritance,  which  they  are  bound  to  preserve  and  tran«P 
mitf  nnalienated  and  unimpaired,  to  their  posterity,  '  that  the  ger 
neration  to  come  may  know  it,  even  the  children  that  shall  be  born, 
who  shall  arise  and  declare  it  to  their  children.'  They  are  only 
*  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  it  is  required  in  stewards^ 
that  they  be  found  faithful/  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  they  are 
persuaded,  that  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  truth,  and 
the  welfare  of  souls  are  concerned  in  the  subjects  which  are  Ifti- 
gaCed,  and  enter  into  the  grounds  of  difference  between  them  and 
other  Christians,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  shew  themselves 
firm  and  tenacious.  And,  as  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  per^ 
suasion  of  persons  of  different  parties,  and  indeed  of  all  who  main. 
tain  a  separate  communion  on  conscientious  principles,  it  is  easy 
%o  perceive  what  an  obstacle  it  presents  In  the  way  of  conciliation 
^nd  union.*    P.  39. 

» 

'■  When  indeed  the  various  obstacles  opposed  to  ih\^  rdsnlt 
by  the  passions  and  prejudices,  the  conseientioits  scrapie^  of 
some,  toe  infiuenee  of  party  spirit  over  others,  the  authority 
m(  inherited  opinions,  the  attachment  to  venerated  names  and 
Mtriy  associations,  and  last,  bat  it  is  to  be  feared  not  the 
{east  in  the  calalogae,  by  the  nrgont  claims  of  self  interest 
dttly  adverted  to,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  sdrprised  that  so 
{MTogress  ha»  yet  been  made  in  the  work  of  composing 
4ifferetice8  among  C^hristians. 

<<  Sensible  of  these  difficulties,  and  despairing  ^f  being  able  to 
remove  them  by  the  ordinary  mode  pf  conference,  explanations, 
and  discussion,  many  have. come  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  Church;  that 
is,  by  abstracting  totally  the  points  of  difference,  consigning  all 
the  controversies  which  have  arisen  to  oblivion,  and  bringing  toge- 
^er  the  separate  parties  on  the  undebatable  ground  which  is  com- 
mon to  all.  A  remedy  which  would  prove  worse  thaa  the  disease- 
in  expedient  which  would  lay  the  (lasis  of  union  on  the  prave  of 
idl  those  valuable  truths  and  institutions  which  have  been  mvplved 
in  the  disputes  of  different  parties,  and  which  iPon»titu^  the  firm 
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Hopeless  then  of  success  from  mere  human  efforts,  and 
seeing  that  they  have  hitherto  been  prodactite  of  evil  rather 
tlian  good,  the  Christian  supplicates  that  blessing  from  Grod, 
which  he  alone  can  give ;  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the 
predicted  time,  when  those  whom  unfortunate  circumstances 
or  impetuous  zeal  have  separated,  and  prejudices  stfli  keep 
apart,  shall  again  be  one  in  the  hand  of  their  Saviour. 

In  his  second  discourse  Dr.  M'Crie  points  out  the  gromMis 
which  are  laid  in  Scripture  for  our  hope,  that  this  blessing 
f  s  reserved  for  the  Church ;  and  that  God  will  ultimately  re- 
move her  divisions,  and  restore  her  violated  unity.  He  then 
proceeds  to  state  the  several  preparatory  methods,  by  which 
ne  conceives  that  God  prepares  the  way  for  the  final  accom- 
plishment of  this  desirable  event.  One  of  these,  he  says,  is 
by  causing  the  divided  parties  to  participate  in  the  same 
afflictions  and  deliverances  ;  and  we  have  selected  this,  be- 
cause one  of  the  instances  which  he  mentions  betrays  in  its 
statement  a  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  fact  which  we 
certainly  should  not  have  expected  from  Or.  M'Crie. 

<'  Biihops  Hooper  and  Ridley,"  says  he,  *'  had  a  warm  cont^ 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  when,  in  the  time  of  the  bloody 
Mary,  they  were  thrown  into  the  same  prison,  and  had  the  pros- 
liect  of  being  brought  to  the  same  stake,  they  lovingly  embraced, 
And  Ridley  readily  professed  bis  contempt  for  that  ceremony, 
which  with  intolerant  eagerness  he  had  Imposed  on  his  reluctant 
brother/*    P.  70. 

The  subject  of  their  contest  was  not  a  oeremony,  bat  the 
^ypiscopai  habits  which  Hooper  refused  to  wear>  as  every 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  well  knows.  And  there  is 
.upon  record  a  letter  from  Ridley  to  Hooper,  written  when 
both  were  in  expectation  of  a  speedy  martyrdom,  which  ex- 
hibits a  most  affecting  proof  of  the  courteous  and  amiable 
character  of  the  writer,  but  by  no  means  professes  any  con- 
tempt for  tiiose  habits,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  order 
of  his  superiors,  and  under  a  conscientions  sense  of  duty,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  induce  Hooper  to  adopt.  His  words  are 
these; 

<<  But  now  my  deare  Brother,  forasmuch  as  I  understand  by 
your  works,  which  I  have  but  superficialiie  scene,  that  we  tho- 
roughly agree  and  wholly  consent  togtther  in  those  tilings  which 
are  the  grounds  and  substantial  points  of  our  Religion,  against  the 
which  the  worlde  so  furiously  rageth  in  these  our  daies,  howsoever 
in  time  past  in  certain  by  matters  and  circumstances  of  ReUgion, 
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y«ir  wMWiJloniP  and  my  simplidty  (I  grant)  hath  a  little  jarved, 
each  of  «s  following  the  abundance  of  his  own  sense  and  judg« 
ment^/'&c. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  only  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject whioh  e?er  took  place  between  the  venerable  Bishops, 
after  their  imprisonment.  We  know  not  from  whence  *Dn 
M'Crie  derived  his  statement,  but  unfortunately  he  has  been 
misled  in  every  part  of  it.  The  truth,  as  we  shall  proceed 
to  shew,  is  plainly  this ;  that  Ridley  and  Hooper  never  saw 
each  other  after  they  were  taken  into  custoay ;  that  they 
aever  were  ooiifined  in  the  same  prison ;  never  had  the  pros- 

I>eGt  of  being  brought  to  the  same  stake.  Of  course,  the 
omg  embrace,  the  conference,  and  the  contempt  expressed 
by  Ridley  for  some  ceremony  on  which  he  had  before  insisted, 
are  all  purely  imaginary.  Bishop  Hooper  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet  Prison,  Sept.  1,  1553.  There  he  remained  until 
January  28^  1555.  When,  after  an  examination  before  the 
Commissioners  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overy.  Rogers 
and  himself  were  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Lonaon,  with 
an  order  that  they  should  be  kept  both  of  them  in  the  Comp- 
ter at  Souibwark.  On  the  29th  of  January  they  were 
brought  again  before  the  Commissioners,  and  carried  from 
tbence  to  the  Clinke,  a  prison  near  the  Bishop  of  "Winches- 
ter's House,  and  kept  there  till  night,  when  they  were  taken 
to  Newgate,  where  Hooper  remained  until  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary. At  four  o*cIock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  he  was 
moved  from  Newgate  by  the  Sheriffs,  and  sent  in  charge  of 
six  of  the  Queen's  Guard  to  Gloucester,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  following  Thursday  at  five  in  the  evening ;  and  on  Satur- 
day the '9th  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  city  t*  ' 

Bishop  Ridley  was  first  taken  into  custody  at  Franing- 
ham,  July  S6, 1558,  and  sent  up  to  London,  where  he  was 
Confined  in  the  Tower  until  he  was  moved  to  Oxford  a  little 
before  Easter,  which  fell  on  the  25th  of  March,  1554,  mA 
there  he  remained  until  his  martyrdom  on  the  16th  of  October 
in  the  same  year:|:.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  these  details,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the 
martyred  Ridley  from  the  charge  whioh  Dr.  M'Criea  state- 
ment appears  to  imply.  He  was  not  aooustomed  to  form  hia 
opinions  with  haste,  nor  to  impose  them  with  intolerant 
eagerness ;  nor  was  he  likely  to  express  his  contempt  of  those 

>-*»^»TM^^       ^1  ■!    I        ■»  I  »iii  »■  1  I        I  ■  ■-  ■       111  ■    I  •^^^•m—  »«       ■■    ■  »  I  11  .1  ..11  i^«*— i»»»«— ^ 

^  Wocdiwortb's  Eccletiftttical  Biography,  Vol.  11.  p.  443. 
.  .f  ^^6  vanou9  documents  in  Wordsworth's  EoclesWisticml  Bio^phy :  Lifb  of 
Hooper,  Vol.  II. 

J  See  Ridley's  Ufc  of  Bishop  Ridley,  Fox,  dtc. 
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habits  whidi  be  bmd  finrmerly  defended  an  decent  «id  fvroper, 
and  tvhich  had  been  imposed  by  that  lawful  authority  in  the 
Church,  to  which  he  was  as  ready  to  bow  as  an  individnaly  as 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  nphold  it  in  his  official  capacity. 
The  fact  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  retractation  of  error  was 
made  by  Hooper,  and  not  by  Ridley ;  and  that  he  ingeno^ 
oosly  confessed,  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  pertinacious 
resistance  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  make  reguhitioiis  ia 
things  in  themselves  indiiTereat. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  M^Crie*s  remarks  on  the  efficacy  of 
"  solemn  pledges"  given  by  Christians  **  of  their  fidelity  to 
God  and  one  another.**  That  solitary  instance  of  such  a 
compact  which  our  Ecclesiastical  History  presents,  does  not 
afford  us  any  ground  for  believing  that  these  ''  exercises*' 
are  at  all  instrumental  in  healing  the  divisions  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  Dr.  M'Grie  should  look  with 
a  favourable  eye  on  the  ^*  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.*^ 
But,  it  we  are  to  take  his  own  evidence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  Scotland  for  our  guide,  we  have  no  reason  to  con* 
elude,  that,  even  there,  it  has  much  impeded  the  unholy, 
work  of  division.  What  it  did  in  our  own  country,  the  re* 
bellion  it  fosteredi  the  bloodshed  it  caused,  the  horrible  regi* 
cide  QOAsomKialed  under  its  auspices,  the  persecntioas  of 
the  Church  in  which  it  was  mainly  instrumental,  the  ''  OB.'* 
heard  of  divisions'*  (to  ose  the  words  of  Baxter)  which  it  in« 
trodoced,  have  left  a  stain  upon  our  annals  that  centuriea 
will  not  eflbce.  In  courtesy  to  Dr.  M'Crie  we  will  not  stig* 
matize  it  in  the  strong  language  of  South ;  but,  when  we 
remember  by  whom  it  was  framed,  and  for  what  purpose ; 
when  we  estimate  lis  character  by  its  effects  in  our  own 
country,  and  by  its  tailure  as  an  instrument  of  union  in  his, 
wo  cannot  admit  it  to  a  place  among  those  healing  remedies 
of  which  the  God  of  Peace  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
Author, 

The  following  observations  on  Schism  are  so  just  and  difr* 
criminatinff,  that  wc  lay  them  before  our  readers  witli  un« 
qualified  pleasuro* 

^  Schism  does  not  consist,  as  some  have  preposterously  main- 
tained, in  separation  fixrni  the  Church  considered  as  invislbfe.  It 
is  not  to  be  restricted  to  separation  from  the  Catholic  body,  or 
whole  comrettnity  of  Christians ;  as  if  none  could  be  justly  charge 
able  witli  this  sin,  for  withdrawing  from  the  communion  of  parti- 
cular churches.  It  is  often  displayed  in  fomenting  factions  within 
a  church,  and  accompanied  with  an  uncharitable,  bitter,  or  tur- 
bulent spirit ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  confining  it  to  on^ 
or  both  of  these  ;  and  neither  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  nor 
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ihe.aoriptuca]  use  of  it,  supports  the  fwrourite  apioioa  oCsome.mo* 
dern  critics  and  divineSi  thai  *  no  person^  whoj  in  the  spirit  of 
candour  and  charity,  adheres  to  that  which,  to  the  best  of  his 
jiidgiuent  18  right,  though  in  his  opinion  he  should  be  mistaken,  is, 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  either  schismatic  or  heretic  */  Dishonesty 
and  uncharitableness  arc  not  essential  qualities  either  of  heresy  or 
Schism,  but  aggravations  which  are  sometimes  found  cleaving  to 
them. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  schism  and  separation  are  not  convertible 
terms,  nor  are  the  things  signified  by  them  necessarily  of  the  same 
-Icind.    Schism  is  always  evil :  separation  may  be  either  good  or 
«vil,  flcoordibg  to  eircumeiaaceA.    To  constitute  the  former,  there 
toast  be  a  fviolaiioo  of  some  of  the  8cri)ptural  bonds  of  anity  in  tfie 
body  of  Christ.    It  presupposes  a  church  formed  and  consti^ift«d 
by  the  authority  and  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  an  ad* 
TQiaistratioQ  eorresponding  to  the  nature,  character,  and  deugn  of 
«uch  a  society^  at^east  as  far  as  that  persons  may  belong  to  it 
without  sin,  and  hold  communion  with  it  consistently  with  that  re- 
gard which  they  owe  to  their  spiritual  safety  and  edification.    The 
Christian  Church  is  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  men — ^not  a 
fnere  voluntary  association  of  any  number  of  people,  for  any  puf- 
|>06e,  and  on  any  terms,  which  to  them  may  seem  good  ;  nor  has 
ats  communion  been  lefi  vague  and  undetermined  by  tTie  Ittws  of 
its  founder.    It  is  not  schism  to  refuse  submission  to  limoan  eon- 
atitudons,  though  they  may  be  called  churched,  Md  may  have 
religion  soaie  way  for  their  object,  nor  to  teftise  oortformi^  to 
aucn  terms  as  men  may  be  pleased  to  impose  without  warraM  mm 
the  W0g4  of  God.;  whether  theee  constitutions  and  terms  proeiMi 
from  the  lust  of  power,  or  from  the  pride  of  wisdom,  and  w-hctlser 
they  be  intended  to  forward  the  policy  of  statesmen,  to  feed  the 
ambition  of  churchmen,  or  to  flatter  tlie  humours  of  the  populace.'^ 
P.  78. 

But,  as  he  afterwards  says,  although  in  some  cases  the 
lawfnlness  and  duty  of  separation  must  be  asserted  and  vin- 
dicated ;  it  must  ever  be  so  done,  as  to  set  forth  at  the  same 
time  with  due  force  the  evils  of  Schism,  and  to  aflbrd  lull 
warning  against  rash  and  unwarrantable  separations. 
.    '*  It  cannot,"  says  he,  "  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  in  the  pre* 
sent  time  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  minds  of  many  to 
run  to  thb  extreme.'*  Men  must  therefore  be  tojd,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility nnder  which  such  a  step  is  taken  is  tremendous  ; 
and  if  they  are  influenced  by  mere  arbitrary  will,  or  obstinate 
Immour;   by   capriciousness  and    levity;  by   aversion    from 


♦  «*  Dr.  Qmpbeirs  Dissertation  on  Hereby  an^  Sch^m  ;  prrfixcd  to  lii»  Ncf* 
Trmlatjon  of  fcbe  Gospels.    Some  of  the  pomit'tcHm  m  that  dmcrtaUon,  itidotan^ 
tibJQ,  ia  my  opi nioii,  on  the  princit»lcs  cither  of  sound  crilicwm  or  sound  <ltvinuy> 
hav«  hcen  admitted  with  surprising  facility  in  this  couulry.' 


controuli  bf  inpatienoe  of  spiritiiid  censores,  by  pe^rsem 
ofTences,  by  pride,  envy,  or  disappointed  ambition^  few  sins 
are  more  deep  and  deadly,  few  more  injarious  to  mon^  or 
more  off^sive  to  Him  whose  last  prayer  for  his  disciples  was 
that  they  might  be  one. 

Bot  dbere  is  an  evil  even  greater  than  Schism  itself;  and 
it  13  to  be  foond  in  those  latitudinarian  scbemeB  of  nnioa 
and  fellowship,  from  which  seoie  have  hoped  to  eztiaota 
healing  balm  lor  all  the  dissensions  of  Christians. 

The  first  class  of  these  which  Dr.  M^Crie  notices,  oom^ 
prises  in  it  all  those  associations  lately  formed  of  Christiaaa 
of  ^{1  denoounatiooa,  from  which  some  have  anticipated  Ike 
happier  xeaoltfi* 

'^  But/'  as  he  says,  *'  a  little  consideration  may  serve  to  lower 
tbe  exultation  which  these  facta  are  calculated  at  fimt  view  to 
raise.  The  general  object  of  some  of  these  societies,  and  the  dis^ 
tant  field  of  exertion  chosen  by  others,  remind  us  of  our  existing 
dtftrences.  Under  the  combmatioDSy  too,  which  have  been  form- 
ings a  process  of  decomposition  has  been  secretly  going  on  in  the 
Ufnds  of  Christians,  by  which  their  attachment  to  varioos  articles 
of  the  ttcb  has  been  loosened.  A  vague,  and  indefinite  evangelism, 
mixed  with  seriousness,  into  which  it  is  the  prevttling  dis^wition 
of  the  preseat  age  to  resolve  all  Christianity,  will,  in  the  natund 
progress.  o£  human  sentiment,  degenerate  into  an  unsubstantial  and 
io^aherent  pietism,  which,  after  effervescing  in  enthusiasm,  will 
finally  settle  into  incUfference ;  in  which  case,  the  spirit  of  infidob 
Gty  and  irreligion,  which  is  at  present  working  and  spreading  to  a 
more  alapjiing  extent  than  many  seem  tp  imagine,  will  achieve  an 
easy  conquest  over  a  feeble  and  exhausted  and  nerveless  adver* 
sary.  <  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  in  the 
earth  V  Let  wise  men  judge  whether  these  forebodings  are  &n- 
^Ofiil/'    P.  87. 

Wise  men  are  judging,  and  will  judge.  The  events  of 
every  day  are  opening  the  eyes  of  candid  and  well  inten* 
tioaed  persons  to  the  truth.  The  late  secession  of  some 
onunent  individuals  from  these  associations,  may,  we  trust, 
ke  hailed  as  a  prosperous  omen.  They  first  joined  them  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  that  Charity,  which  "  thinketh  no  evil" 
of  those,  whose  talk  is  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  and  they 
have  now  left  them,  because  the  evidence  of  facts  has  at  last 
painfully  convinced  them,  that  the  forebodings  of  less  aan* 
^ine  minds  were  not  confounded,  and  that  evil  was  secretly 
operating,  where  they  intended  nothing  but  good.  That 
evil  Dr.  M'Crie  baa  assuredly  not  exaggerated  ;  and  we 
think  It  possible,  that  his  statements  may  not  wholly  fail  of 
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«ffftol>  where  our  often  repeated  wandngB  hme  been  hitlierte 
disregarded. 

]>r.  M'Crie  then  enters  his  protest  against  some  specifle 
eebeanes  of  nnion  which  are  foanded  upon  '*  principles 
Qsaally  styled  latitadinarian."  Those  which  proceed.on  the  no- 
tion, that  God  is  pleased  with  all  the  various  modes  in  which 
men  sincerely  profess  their  regard  to  him,  are  properly  stig- 
matized, as  **  utterly  evasive  of  a  religion  founded  on  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  and  will,  and  on  a  revelation 
which  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  bdieve  concerning  Ood, 
aftd  what  duty  he  requires  of  us."  Those  which  are  grounded 
«poa  a  distinction  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  into  essentia) 
and  non-essential,  fundamental  and  non-fundamental;  and 
aim  at  little  less  than  the  union  of  all  sects,  however  differ* 
lag,  upon  some  common  ground,  are  well  exposed ;  but  the 
passage  is  too  long  for  insertion*  Such  ground,  if  it  be 
found  at  all,  will  be  a  position  on  which  the  Deist  will  readily 
take  his  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Christian ;  for  little  pains  is 
necessary  to  prove,  that  every  characteristic  and  fundamen* 
tal  doctrine  of  our  holy  faith  has  been  denied  by  one  or  other 
of  those  sects  which  have  assumed  the  Christian  name,  ex* 
cept  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  to  which  the 
Deist  adheres,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  religion. 
Another  plan  of  union  we  shall  give  in  Dr.  M*Grie*s  own 
words.  To  us  it  is  new ;  and  to  our  readers  it  may  afford 
aa  alarming  proof  of  the  monstrous  absurdities  into  which 
•the  human  mind  is  prone  to  fall,  when  it  has  once  deserted 
the  salutary  paths  of  Scripture,  and  submitted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dangerous  delusions  of  will  worship. 

**  Another  plan  of  communion,  apparently  opposite  to  the  for. 
mer,  but  proceeding  on  the  same  general  principle,  has  been  aea« 
lously  recommended,  and  in  some  instances  reduced  to  practice, 
in  the  present  day.  According  to  it,  the  several  religious  parties 
are  allowed  to  remain  separate,  and  to  preserve  their  distinct  con- 
stitution and  peculiarities,  while  a  species  of  partial  or  occasional 
communion  is  established  among  them.  This  plan  is  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  lie  against  the  formerly  with  the  addition  of 
another  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  inconsistent  and  self^con*" 
tradactory.  It  strikes  against  the  radical  principles  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  confirms  schism  by  a  law  ;  while  it  provides  that 
the  parties  shall  remain  separate,  at  the  same  time  Jthat  it  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  scriptural  or,  conscientious 
ground  of  difierence  between  them.  By  defcndmg  such  occa- 
i^onal  conformity,  English  Dissenters  at  a  former  period  contra- 
dieted  the  reasons  of  their  dissent  from  the  Establishment,  and  ex* 
posed  themselves  to  their  opponents :  for  where  communion  is  law* 
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fa1»  it  will  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  fleparadon  firon  die  ebarge  of 

sell  ism.  The  world  liaa  for  some  time  beheld  annually  the  speco 
tacle  of  Episcopalians^  Presbyteriai^  Independents,  MetliodistSy 
and  Seceders,  sitting  down  together  at  the  Lord's  Table,  and  then 
^oing  awaj  and  maintaining  communion,  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  on  their  own  separate  and  contradictory  professions. 
Kay,  it  has  of  late  become  the  practice  (o  keep,  in  the  same 
church,  an  open  comniunion-<ablc  for  Christians  Of  different  deno. 
muialions  on  one  part  of  the  dd}*,  and  a  close  one  for  those  of  a 
particular  sect  on  the  other  part  of  the  day  ;  while  the  same  mr. 
nistcr  offictates,  and  many  individuals  communicate,  on  both  these 
occasions.  And  all  tliis  is  cried  up  as  a  proof  of  liberality,  and  n 
mind  thai  has  freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of  party  *  !"     P.  94c 

A  more  portentous  developement  of  the  e?i!s  conaeqaent 
upon  the  morbid  liberalism  of  the  age  cannot  be  made.  If 
when  thoso  societies  were  fir^t  engendered  which  were  to 
produce  ^  union  of  aifection  without  any  eompromise  of  dif- 
fering creeds  ;  and  were  to  associate  the  lion  with  the  kid, 
and  entice  the  child  into  the  den  of  the  cockatrice,  without 
taming  the  fierceneas  of  tlie  sayage  animal,  or  extracting 
the  sting  from  the  aerpent ; — If  at  tliat  moment,  when  the 
monstrous  paradox  was  first  reduced  to  a  practical  mischieC 
some  warning  voice  had  been  raised  to  shew  the  downward 
course  of  such  an  unnatural  combination ;— -and  if  tliat  voice 
bad  announced  the  approach  of  a  day,  when  every  sopnd 
idea  of  Church  unity  would  be  so  completely  lost,  that  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Meihodiat^* 
all  stiffly  maintaining  their  discordant  opinions,  would  nv&et 

*  **  III  America,  '  A  plan  of  Brotherly  Correspondence?  has  receoUy  ^eea 
m^ed  to.  between  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcb,  and  tbe 
General  S^nod  of  the  Aasoctate  Reformed  Chnrch.  Tbe  first  aftidte  of  agreemeot 
b  '  'l*he  Chttiche*  aie  to  ronatn  siitaraly  separate  and  independent.'  By  ttt 
remaining  artiolef  it  is  provided,  that  members  of  either  church  OMy  he  «^ 
mitted  to  communion  with  tbe  other :  and  that  tbe  ofUcers  in  any  congregation 
of  either  church,  may  inritc  to  their  pulpit  any  Minister  or  Probationer  in  the 
Other,  *  vho  preaches  )n  their  purity  the  great  doetrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  they 
are  stated  in  the  common  Cunfcssion  of  Faiths  and  hare  generally  beeB  received 
and  taui^t  in  tbe  Reformed  Churches.'  Those  uoiier  eensure  in  the  one  chuicfa 
are  not  to  be  received  into  the  other.  Tbe  members  of  Pre^yteiies  and  Synods 
of  one  of  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  stt  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
samejodtcatoriesof  the  other;  b6t  if  not  invited  ti.ey  must  not  be  oAendetf. 
And  a  minister  or  elder  ffom  each  of  the  supreme  judicatories  shall  sH  in  the 
other,  but  without  a  vote. 

**  Though  I  consider  tiiis  plan  as  obnoxious  to  the  censures  in  the  teit,  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  condemning  all  intercourse  or  rorre^pmidence  between 
aeparate  churches.  On  tbe  contrary,  I  think  that  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
of  great  utility,  for  paviug  tbe  way  for  the  reiaovnig  of  s^ftbsistiug  differenoea,  aod 
preventing  or  rem«N^ing  ofienceSj  hurtful  to  the  general  iuterests  of  trhvioi^ 
which  may  arise  from  the  managements  of  either  party  ;  such  as,  the  rec^irii^ 
into  conimimion  of  those  who  have  fled  from  di^cipline  m  the  other.'' 
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in  ni<iek  eonmimioii  even  at  tbe  Altar  of  God  once  in  a  year^ 
and  live  iti  separatioti  all  the  rest  of  it ; — how  would  sneh  a 
prophet  have  been  pnrsned  with  bitter  scorn  and  reviling  for 
the  libellous  prediction  !  1  Bat  now,  the  almost  incredible 
profanation  is  recorded  as  a  fact ;  and  we  have  little  doubt, 
Ijiat  the  honest  earnestness  with  which  we  have  expressed 
tiie  abhorrence  which  it  has  excited  in  our  minds,  will  by 
some  be  "  held  up  to  odium  and  reproach,  as  dictated  by 
bigotry,  and  as  tending  to  revive  old  dissensions,  and  to  de- 
feat tlie  deligbUul  prospect  of  those  halcyon  da}&  of  peace 
which  are  anticipated  under  the  reign  of  mutual  fgrbeajrancc 
and  oharity."    (P.  97.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  Discourses,  Dr.M'Crie  expatiates 
on  the  temper  of  mind  which  it  becomes  Christians  to  che- 
rish in  times  of  abounding  divisions  in  the  Church  ;  and  on 
the  qualities  required  in  those  who  would  heal  them.  Among" 
these  he  enumerates  an  inviolable  love  of  truth,  and  a  su- 
preme regard  for  divine  authority ;  a  pacific  disposition ; 
Christian  candour ;  the  gift  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  and,' 
lastly,  a  public  and  disinterested  spirit.  His  remarks  on 
these  several  qualities,  and  their  necessity  and  application 
are  very  good  ;  and  the  two-fold  warning  which  follows,  on 
the  one  hand,  against  indifference  to  the  object  of  union  on' 
scriptural  ground  ;  and  on  the  other,  against  too  much  eager- 
ness for  its  attainment  on  any  ground  of  mere  human  device, 
IS  peculiarly  seasonable  and  well  applied.  When  adverting 
to  bis  second  caution,  he  says, 

*'  It  is  no  leas  necessary  to  warn  you,  on  the  other  hand,  against 
being  ensnared  by  fair  and  plausible  schemes  of  union.  Remember 
that  the  Spirit  of  error  takes  an  active  part  in  the  unions  as  well  as 
in  the  divisions  of  Christians ;  and  be  not  ignorant  of  his  devices. 
Of  old  he  deceived  the  people  of  God  by  raising  the  cry  of  Peace, 
peace;  and  so  successful  has  he  found  this  stratagem  that  he  has 
ever  since  had  recourse  to  it  at  intervals.  There  is  a  rage  for  peace 
as  well  as  for  contention,  and  men  otherwise  wise  and  good  have 
been  seized  by  it  as  well  as  the  giddy  moltitude.  If  religion  has 
miflered  from  merciless  polemics  and  cmel  dividers,  history  shews 
that  it  has  suffered  no  less  from  the  false  lenity  and  unskilful  arts  of 
pretended  physicians — the  motly  tribe  of  those  who  have  assumed 
the  name  of  reconcilers.  They  will  say  that  thev  have  no  intention 
to  injure  the  truth ;  but  it  is  your  duty  carefully  to  examine  the 
tendency  of  their  proposals,  and  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
caught  with  *  good  words  and  fair  speeches.'  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  plans  of  agreement*  in  which  the  corner-stone  is  not 
laid  in  a  sacred  regard  to  all  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
your  Lord.  Beware  of  all  such  coalitions  as  would  require  you  to 
desert  a  faithful  and  necessary  testimony  for  the  truths  and  laws  of 
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Christ,  wodd  call  you  htidk  from  proMcudfig  ft  juit  wwtSu^  agriuaat 
my  error  or  mn^  would  involve  you  in  a  br^eh  of  your  lairfut  ou 

Stgements,  or  prevent  you  from  paying  the  vows  you  have  madelo 
od.  Keep  in  mind  that  there  are  duties  incumbent  on  yon  bea&ie 
that  of  following  peace.  Violate  not '  the  brotherly  ooveaant'  b|r 
which  you  may  be  already  bound  to  walk  with  your  feUow-Christiwa 
in  a  holy  and  good  profession,  from  a  food  and  passionate  desire  of 
forming  new  connections.  Throw  not  rashly  away  a  present  and 
known  good  for  the  prospect  of  a  greater  which  is  uncertain  and 
contingent;  and  do  not  suffer  your  minds  to  be  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  duties  of  your  Christian  vocation,  by  engaging  in  extra, 
ordinary  undertakings,  while  the  call  to  these  is  not  clear,  and  you 
have  not  good  ground  to  depend  on  God  for  that  extraordinary  aid 
which  is  required  in  prosecuting  them."  P.  104>. 

Earnestly  and  solemnly  .do  we  intreat  the  members,  and 
above  all  the  Clergy  of  our  own  Church,  to  apply  this  warn* 
ing  caution  to  themselves ;    to  estimate  its  force,  and  act 
upon  its  principles.     No  considerations  of  greater  import- 
ance can  be  laid  before  them ;  no  sul^ect  can  be  agitated 
which  calls  for  more  iounediate,  more  deep  attention,    A 
morbid  desire  of  union  upon  unsubstantial,  nay  let  us  DOt 
understate  the  fact,  upon  unscriptural  and  forbidden  prin- 
ciples, is  the  besetting  9in  of  the  times.    All  the  schisms  and 
contentions  which  have  disturbed  Christianity  from  the  bi^- 
ginning,  have  not  so  deeply  injured  its  cause,  so  dangerously 
corrupted  its  purity,  as  the  wretched  expedients  which  tins 
desire  has  rendered  popular.     Contention,  bitter  and  painliil 
as  it  is,  yet  has  this  good  in  it,  that  it  cherishes  the  spirit  of 
those  who  can  defend  the  truth,  although  it  also  feeds  the 
lire  which  would  consume  it.  Like  the  persecution  which  tries 
the  spirit  of  the  Martyr,  it  purifies  its  victim :  and  thongh  it 
may  occasion  partial  destruction,  the  very  flame  which  de- 
vours some,  is  a  beacon  to  others.     But  the  cold  benumbing 
influence  of  modern  liberalism  operates  like  an  opiate:  if  it 
relaxes  the  struggling  fibre,  and  checks  the  painful  codtvI- 
sion,  it  produces  this  efiect  only  by  enchaining  the  fiioaltiQs 
in  helpless  slumber,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  injurious  exertibn. 

Men  may  be  thus  brought  to  coalesce,  and  their  religtoos 
animosities  maybe  calmed ;  but  with  them  will  perish  their 
religion  also.  They  will  not  nnite,  because  they  have  agreed 
to  search  for  truth  with  honest  industry  and  impartial  oaa- 
dour,  and  to  adhere  to  it  when  found ;  but  becaosei  beiwil- 
dered  and  fatigued  by  their  mutual  contentions,  th^  b»fe 
taught  each  other  to  despise  the  very  object  of  their  dispute, 
or  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  it  in  despair. 


.'  FroRMpb  a^owBfal  tbwe  is  no  r^cov^ry*  It  may ,  we 
£Mr,  be  regarded  a»  Hbe  forenmner  of  that  final  state  of  apo&- 
laey,  when  faith  will  scarcely  be  found  npon  the  earth ;  and 
thm,  to  use  the  langnafe  of  the  Psalmist,  it  will  be  time  for 
6od  to  **  lay  to  his  hand,  when  men  hare  destroyed  his 
law*;'*  and  the  Son  of  Man  will  come  again  to  vindicate 
liis  despised  and  forsaken  religion  from  the  nngodly  deeds  of 
jts  impngnersj  and  all  the  ''  hard  speeches  of  ungodly  men.'' 


Art.  II.  The  Christian  and  Cimc  Economy  %f  Large 
,Tqwm.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of  Si. 
John*s  Church,  Glasgow.    Baldwin  &  Co.    182L 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  volrnne,  without  respecting  the 
motives  of  its  writer,  and  praising  his  activity,  however  we 
^ay  donbt  as  to  ihe  expediency  of  some  parts  of  his  views. 
Upon  being  removed  from  a  remote  and  thiuly-peopled 
parish  to  the  heart  of  a  crowded  and  rather  depraved  citv, 
abounding  with  mechanics  of  a  reading,  disaffected,  and  inn- 
del  cast  of  character,  Dr.  Chalmers  could  not  but  be  deeply 
Dtrnok  with  the  difference  between  the  peaceful  peasantry  he 
left  behind,  and  the  surly,  discontented  manufacturers,  among 
whom  he  found  himself  called  to  minister;  The  working 
.people  in  Glasgow  have  not  unjustly  been  regarded  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  bodies  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  in- 
sabordination  has  been  let  loose  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
momentous  era  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  this  because 
they  possess  just  that  degree  of  the  **  little  learning**  which 
creates  the  pride  of  reasoning  without  securing  its  benefits, 
and  because  they  are  moved  less  by  their  passions  than  by 
certain  crude  systems  of  politics  derived  from  the  corrupted 
press  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  to  which  they  are  used  to 
pay  the  utmost  deference.  There  is  no  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  perhaps,  in  which  population  has  increased  so 
rapidly,  an^  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  a  change 
so  decidedly  for  the  worse,  as  in  Glasgow ;  which  is  usually 
described  as  being  at  once  the  Manchester  and  the  Liver- 
pool of  Scotland.  About  a  hundred  years  ago*  the  number 
'  of  the  people  there  did  not  amount  to  14,0009  whereas,  at 
present,  the  census  has  given  a  return  of  148^000  and  up- 
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^rards.  Even  in  1780»  the  city  and  snbaiiM^oOBtBMd  only 
42,832;  the  population  having  nore  than  tripled  in  lfa« 
poui'se  of  forty  years.  In  sach  a  mass  of  hiHnan  Imogs,  Hm 
greater  part  of  whom  are  congregated  together  in  wcnrk- 
^hop^  and  large  manufactnring  estliblisbmenfs,  vice  is  pro- 
pagateiji  and  diSased,  in  a  ratio  inconoeivably  greater  Unm 
^that  at  which  they  themselves  increase;  and  it  very  Boon 
}}ecome$  one  of  the  most  diflScuIt  problems  wl  wbieh  the 
philantbrDpist  and  Christian  can  exercise  his  talents  to  de- 
termine the  moaps  whereby  the  torrent  of  depravity  may  he 
jcheckedi  i^nd  its  devastations  prevented^  in  ciroomstanoes  at 
iouce  so  novel  and  alarming. 

It  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Chalmers  that  one  great  step  to 
isfTcctuate  tUi^  desirable  object  would  be  gained  by  rendering 
u  town  pariBh  as  like  a^  possible  to  a  raral  one>  in  all  the 
means  of  instruction  and  clerical  superintendance.     At  pre- 
^ent,  it  would  seem,  the  seats  in  the  qitjH^horches  of  Sco^ 
)aad  are  let  by  the  Magistrates^  who  are  the  patrons  to  the 
inhabitants  indiscripiijiatelyy  and  without,  any  regard  to  pa- 
loobial  residei^ce;  sp  that  the  congregation  of  any  given 
piorgyman  may  be  drawn,  in  certain  proportions^  from  all 
the  parishes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  rulers*     In 
thi9  way,  no  minister  has  a  pari^  th^t  can  properly  be 
called  his  own,  and  bis  notions  of  parochial  dnty  mnst«  of 
€oni'se»  become  very  vague,  and  i^ot  likely  to  carry  bini  to  a 
seduliMia  or  h^orty  discharge    pf   thiem.     In  fact>  if  Dr, 
Chalmers'  representations  be  not  greatly  overcharged,  no 
body  of  ctergymen  have  les§  in  their  power,  or  are  expected 
tndo  less,  in  a  strictly  official  papcicityi  than  tl^e  ministers  of 
large  tpwna  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Island,    They  make 
tlieir  af^ear^Bce  in  church  ou  the  return  of  the  seventh  day, 
profttnnce  the  stated  service,  and  are  understood  thereby  to 
fiilfil .  all  4lie  duty,  of  a  clerical  nature  at  least,  which  the 
lapse  of  a  week  entails  upon  them.    It  will  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  there  exists  a  loud  call  for  improver 
meat  in  the  parochial  arrangements  of  Scottish  towns :  and 
accordingly,  the  great  and  leading'position  which  Dr.  C. 
advances  upon  this  subject  is,  that  the  same  moral  regimeii 
whieb,   under  the    parochial  and  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Scotland,  has  been  set  up,  and  with  so  mncli  eifect  in  her 
conntry  pari^ihes  may,  by  a  few  simple  and  {Attainable  pro* 
cesses,  be  introduced  into  the  most  crowded  of  her  cities, 
and  with  as  signal  and  conspicuous  an  effect  on  the  whole  ha- 
bits and  character  of  their  population;— -that  the  simple 
relationslrip  which  obtains  between  a  minister  and  his  pc«pie 
in  the  former  situation^  may  be  kept  up  with  all  tbe^  puriiy 
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fuod  eBlireness  of  ite  inflaences  iuthe  Inltersitootioii,  flftid  be 
/equally  available  to  tbe  formation  uf  a  weU^conditioned  pea* 
santry  ^in  a  word,  that  ihere  i$  no  snch  diisimilarity  between 
town  and  conntry  as  to  prevent  the  great  national  superiority 
of  Soottaad,  in  respect  of  her  welCprinoipled  and  weH-eda« 
cated  people,  being  jost  as  observable  in  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgby  for  example  as  it  is  in  tbe  most  letired  ofher  c^s- 
tri<^,  and  tkese  nnder  tbe  moat  diligent  process  of  mora^ 
and  religtoiis  coUivation.  '^Sotbat/'  says  be,  ''while  the 
profligs^y  which  obtains  in  every  crowded  and  concentrated 
passofhoman  beiQgs,  is  looked  upon  by  many  aphiianthi^ 
pist  as  one  of  those  helpless  and  irreclaimable  distempers  t>f 
•^e  body  politic  for  which  there  is  no  reniedy*^do  I  maintain, 
jtbai  there  are  certain  practicable  arrangements  whidi,  under 
$ks  blessing  of  God,  will  stay  this  growing  calamity,  and 
wonld,  by  the  perseverance  of  a  few  years,  lead  ns  in  a  purer 
and  better  generation »" 

'  On  this  aangaine  project  we  have  simply  to  remark,  thai 
the  viiilaes  and  information  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  have 
been  of  late  not  a  little  exaggerated^  by  writers  in  either 
Oivisioti  of  the    Island,    who  ascribe  to  mere  edaoatiort 
ai  potency  and  a  charm  which  it  has  never  been  found  to 
|Kissess  in  a  crowded  and  luxurious  conntry^     The  maii^ 
^roand  of  superiority  as  to  the  qualities  of'peaoeablenessend 
comparative  innocence,  so  loudly  claimed  for  the  labooring 
class  in  Scotlaad,  at  the  expence  of  tiie  same  order  of  per<» 
•sens  amotig  ourselves,  has  hitherto  consisted,  we  think,  in 
!tbe  absence  of  those  temptations  and  deteriorating  caasei 
whioh  never  fail  to  arise  iromthe  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  in« 
erease  of  large  towns,  and  the  progress  of  mannfaotaresi 
^tll  the  middle  of  last  century  tbe  population  «f  Scotland 
was  not  only  extremely  thin,  but  it  was  chiefly  rural.   Th^r^ 
were  not  more  than  two  towns,  north  of  the  Tweed,  which 
contained  10,000  inhabitants  ;    whilst  the  people  at  large, 
strangers  to  tlte  contamination  of  bad  example  in  the  highef 
dosses,  and  lar  removed  from  the  contagion  of  vice,  gene- 
rated in  crowded  lanes  and  overflowing  manufactories,  where 
all  ages  and  sexes  mingle  indiscriminately  together,  passed 
their  days  in  the  pare  and  simple  occupations  of  an  ugnc\il« 
taral  or  pastoral  life.     In  such  circumstances,  the    absence 
o4'  riot,  dissipation,  and  crime,  exhibited  nothing  remarkable 
either  in  the  character  of  the  people  or  in  the  means  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  their  moral  and  religious  feelings.     All 
comitries  in  similar  circumstances  have  presented    simil^i' 
appearances ;   and  the  most  bigoted  native  of  North  BrMaiit 
will  not  b^  so  unf^asonabk  as  to  maiutiiin  that  his  ooualvv- 
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nen  were  quieter  or  more  irirtaoas .  tlian  the  Switier,  the 
Norwegian*  or  even  the  Spaniard  prior  to  the  days  of  revo-* 
lotionary  madness.  Bat  Scotland,  the  lowlands  at  least, 
has*  within  the  last  forty  years,  onderffone  a  greater  change 
than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  maroh 
of  improvement  there  has  outstripped  any  similar  advances 
recoraed  in  history ;  and  the  conseqaence  is»  that  the  people 
from  having  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  ana  more 
especially  from  being  brought  together  in  masses  and  dwell* 
ing  in  large  towns,  have  becmne  as  depraved  as  those  in  our 
own  manufacturing  districts,  and  protmbly  more  mischievons 
and  formidable. 

This  being  the  case,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  ''such  a  dis* 
similarity  between  town  and  counti^,''   as  to  prevent  what 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  pleased  to  call  **  the  great  national  supe- 
riority of  Scotland,  in  respect  of  her  well-edacated  and  well* 
principled  people,  being  just  as  observable  in  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh,  as  in  the  most  retired  of  her  districts.**    The 
circumstimces  of  the  two  are  so  completely  different,  that  the 
''  moral  rq^en"  which  was  found  efficacious  in  the  one, 
mav  be  found  altogether  fruitless  in  the  other*    The  peasant 
yielding  to  his  simple  habits,  required  not  the  active  sur- 
veillance and  admonition  and  reproof  which  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  keep  from  evil,  and  to  bring  back  to  virtue  the  hard* 
working  artisan,  who,  surrounded  by  intemperate  associates, 
and  exhausted  by  an.  unhealthy  occupation,  will  experi^MW 
seducements  which  the  other  never  knew.    Still,  in  a  matter 
where  success  will  be  attended  with  the  most  happy  eflfidots^ 
and  where  failure  even  will  be  productive  of  partial  advan- 
tage, it  is  right  to  try  all  means,  and  to  adopt  every  ex- 
p^ent  which  hold  out  any  rational  prospect  of  gaining  the 
end  in  view.    The  principal  step,  men,  by  which  Dr*  Chal* 
mors  hopes  to  effect  the  assimilation  of  a  town*parish  to  a 
rural  one,  is  the  appointm^it  of  a  select  body  of  lay-assist- 
ants, whose  duty  will  consist  in  visiting  regularly  all  the  fii- 
milies   in  their   respective    districts,   in   admonishing  the 
thoughtless,  encouraging  the  good,  aiding  the  necessitous, 
reclaiming  the  vicious,  and,  in  a  word,  keeping  up  a  channel 
of  communication  between  the  clergyman  and  every  indiri- 
daal  in  his  parish.    Out  of  these  simole  elements,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  of  attention  and  advice,  and  civility  and  good  will, 
conveyed  through  the  tenements  of  the  poor,  by  men  a  little 
more  elevated  in  rank  than  themselves,  a  fiur  more  purifying, 
and  even  more  gracious  operation  can  be  made  to  descend 
upon  them,  than  ever  will  be  achieved  by  any  other  of  the 
ministrations  of  charity*    Wc  cannot  guess,  he  elsewhere 
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remarks,  at  a  likelier  or«raore  immediate  arrangement  ibr ' 
Ibia  piir|wise»  than  to  malUply  the  ag«ot«  of  UhrUtiamty. 
amoD^dt  ns,  who^e  basiaess  it  may  be  to  go  forth  among  the> 
people^  on  no  other  errand  than  that  of  pare  good  will»  and 
with  no  otbar  ministrations  than  those  of  respect  and  tender- 

iieaa« 

• 

^^  There  Is  one  \e6soh  that  we  he^d  not  teach,  for  aeperience 
has  already  taught  it ;  and  that  h,  the  kindly  mfluence  which  the 
mere  presence  of  a  human  bemg  ha^  upon  his  fellows.  Let  the 
attention  you  bestow  upon  another,  be  the  genoine  emanation  of 
good  will ;  and  there  is  only  one  thing  more  to  make  it  irresistible. 
The  readiest  way  of  iindiag  access  to  a  man's  hearty  is  to  go  to  his 
house,  and  there  to  perform  the  deed  of  kindness,  or  to  acquit 
yourself  of  the  wonted  and  the  looked  for  acknowledgment*  If 
Cbristiaoity  be  the  errand  on  which  you  move,  it  will  open  for  you 
the  door  of  every  family :  and  even  the  profane  and  the  profligate 
will  come  to  recognize  tlie  worth  of  that  principle  which  prompts 
the  unwearied  assiduity  of  your  services.  By  every  circuit  which 
you  make  amongst  them,  you  will  attain  a  higher  vantage  ground 
of  moral  and  spiritual  influence— and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
Said  of  the  ferocity  of  city  population,  be  assured  that  in  your 
rounds  of  visitation,  you  will  meet  with  none  of  it,  eved  among 
ihe  lowest  receptacles  of  human  worthlassness." 

In  short,  the  Doctor's  plan  is  a  general  attack  upon  the 

strong  holds  of  vice  and  ignorance ;  and  in  order  to  render 

the  attack  efiectnal,  he  recommends  a  minnte  division  of  all 

the  atreets  and  lanes  of  the  city  into  small  districts,  to  be 

paraded  regularly  and  thoroughly  by  men^  who  shall  carry, 

with  the  approved  weapons  of  Christian  wartare,  instruction, 

eamfort,  and  ghostly  admonition.     In  tliis  important  matfer, 

he  deprecates  vehemently  all  general  or  universal  systems  of 

moral  tactics.    There  is  at  present,  he  justly  observes,  an 

ai^petite  amongst  us  for  designs  of  magnificence. '  There  is 

.an  impatience  of  every  thin?  short  of  a  universal  scheme 

Unding  in  a  universal  result.     Nothing  will  serve  but  a 

migbty  organization,  with  the  promise  of  mighty  consequences ; 

and  Let  any  single  person  be  infected  with  this  spirit,  and  he 

will  decline  from  the  work  of  a  single  court  or  lane  in  a  city, 

as  an  object  far  too  limited  for  his  contemplation.     It  is  a 

standing  maxim  with  our  author,  that  as  in  the  days  of  its 

first  promulgation,  so  in  these  days  of  growing  depravity  in 

our  large  oities  and  towns,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  go  in 

search  of  its  proper  objects,  it  must  seek  in  order  to  save  them 

that  are  lost.    There  must  be  an  aggressive  movement  upon 

the  dense  and  deadening  mass  of  igaorance  iand  guilt,  whioh 

li 
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fills  so  many  of  oar  lanes  and  alleys,  onr  garrets  and  onr  eeU 
lars ;  for  if  Religion  go  not  forth  with  the  direct  intention  to 
discover  the  morally  blind  and  deaf»  and  lame,  and  invite 
their  thoughts  to  her  claims  and  her  sanctions,  she  will  never 
be  songht  for  by  them.  Differing  from  the  superficial  eco- 
nomists of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  maintain*  that 
as  religion  is  one  of  the  natural  wants  of  mankind,  it  will 
be  produced  in  all  countries  in  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand^ 
and,  therefore,  that  the  establishment  of  any  particular  form 
of  Christianity  is  altogether  superfluous.  Dr.  Chalmers  in- 
sists, and  no  one  will  question  the  soundness  of  his  views, 
that  the  more  destitute  the  heart  of  man  is  of  religious  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  the  less  is  he  conscious  of  his  wants,  and 
the  less  desirous  is  he  to  provide  for  them. 

Without  professing  to  understand  all  the  details  of  the 
system  recommended  by  our  author,  for  conducting  the  bu« 
siness  of  instruction  and  maintenance  as  applicable  to  the 
lowest  class  of  society,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  hta 
plan  for  localizing,  as  he  calls  it,  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  and  increasing  the  number  of  churches  and 
schools,  is  well  calculated  to  work  out  a  £ood  eflect  upon 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  people*  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a 
bit  of  an  enthusiast,  no  doubt,  on  this  subject ;  and  in  every 
other  perhaps  with  which  his  active  mind  has  for  any  length 
of  time  been  kept  in  close  collision :  but  we  like  him  not  die 
worse  for  that  peculiarity  of  temperament,  it  being  obvious, 
that  no  man,  who  has  not  a  strong  impulse  from  within,  wiU 
ei^er  find  his  way  through  the  filth,  the  ignorance,  the  po- 
verty,  and  the  vice  which  he  labour^  to  explore  and  remove* 
In  combating  the  moral  pestilence  which  walks  in  the  darkr 
ness  of  our  crowded  manufacturing  towns,  the  philanthropist 
inust  hold  as  nothing  his  own  comfort  and  the  repose  of  bis 
nerves.  The  Howard  who  enters  the  prisons  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  those  who  are  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  their 
sins,  whose  inner  man  is  covered  with  wounds  and  brniaea 
and  putriiying  sores,  will  require  all  the  prompting  and  die 
cheering  of  an  ardent  and  elastic  spirit.  The  great  expeo* 
tations,  therefore,  which  he  entertains  from  his  success  in 
localizing  Glasgow,  and  in  subordineUing  the  whole  popu- 
lation to  tlie  aggressive  movements  of  his  multiplied  agency, 
may  all  be  necessary  to  sustain  his  mind  dnriuff  the  first 
steps  of  his  progress,  where  he  will  find  many  obstactes  to 
impede  and  much  opposition  to  dishearten  him.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  beneficial  results  fiowing  from  the  scheme  now 
alluded  to,  when  cordially  and  judiciously  pursued,  we  take 
pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  account  of  a  Sunday 
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School  which  was  fbrmed  and  conducted  by  a  gentleman  in 
the  aathor's  neighbourhood,  whose  name,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  he  withholds  from  the  reader. 

*<  It  is  now  about  a  year  an<i  a  half  ago  since  he  assumed  a  diV 
trietto  hioMelfwhichhe  resolred  to  cultivate  on  the  system  of 
local  philanthropy.    We  believe  that  in  respect  of  the  rank  and 
conditioa  of.  those  who  live  in  it,  it  is  greatly  beneath  the  average 
of  Glasgow.    It  comprises  a  population  of  996 ;  whom  he»  iil  the 
first  instance  most  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  all  of  whom,  we  are 
confident,  he  has  now  most  thoroughly  attached,  and  that  by  a  series 
of  the  most  friendly  and  enlightened  services.    He  has  found 
room  within  its  h'mits  for  four  Sabbath  Schools,  which,  he  pro- 
vided with  teachers  of  his  own  selecting,  and  who,  like  himself, 
labour  of  course  gratm'tously  in  the  cause;  as  indeed  we  believe, 
do  all  the  other  Sabbath  teachers  in  the  city.    The  scholars 
amount  to  110;  which  is  also  in  very  full  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  hihabitants.    He  has  also  mstituted  a  Savings*  Bank,  which 
takes  in  deposits  only  from  those  who  live  and  ^om  those  who 
Work  within  the  bounds  of  this  little  territory.    With  this  last  ex- 
taasion  of  his  plan»  the  hwk  may  embrace  a  population  of  15200: 
and  from  its  commencement  m  December  1818  to  December  18 1 9^ 
the  whoTe  sum  deposited  is  ^235  12«.  Sd*    During  the  twelve^ 
months  sixty  families  of  this  small  district  have  opened  their  ac* 
counts  with  the  Bank,  and  received  an  impulse  from  it,  on  the  side 
of  economy  and  foresight.    This,  in  such  a  year,  proves  what 
might  be  made  of  the  neglected  capabilities  of  our  labouring 
classes.    Any  general  Savings'  Bank  for  the  town  at  large,  would 
not  have  called  out  one  tenth  of  this  sum  from  the  obscure  depart- 
raebt  of  it  which  this  gentleman  occupies,  and  which,  with  the 
doings  and  devices  of  a  most  judicious  benevolence,  he  is  so  fkst 
resetting  from  all  the  miseries  which  attach  to  a  crowded  popu* ' 
lation.    We  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of 
locidity.    The  sum  deposited  in  this  local  bank  is  about  proper- 
tional  to  the  sum  of  iffdO,000  for  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow  * 
sod  forms  another  proof,  among  the  many  others  which  multiply 
amand  us  of  the  superiority  in  point  of  effect,  which  a  small,  and 
at  the  same  time,  distinct  and  unfettered  management  holds  over  a 
wide  and  ambitious  superintendence." 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that 
in  order  to  explain  his  views,  and  gain  the  concurrence  and  as- 
sistance of  his  townsmen,  Dr.Chalmers  publishes  quarterly  the 
work  now  before  us  ;^  to  which,  as  expressive  of  its  object,  he 
ikiM  given  the  title  oV*  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large 
Towns."  There  is  one  volume  now  completed,  containing 
eight  Numbers  or  Chapters,  severally  devoted  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects ;  *'  The  AHlvantage  and  Possibility  of  assimi- 
lating a  Town  to  a  Country  Parish  :'*    *•  On  the  inflaence  of 
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Locality  in  Towns  :*'  *'  Application  of  the  principle  of  Loci'* 
lity  to  the  Work  of  a  Christian  Minister  f*  *'  The  Effect  of 
Locality  in  adding  to  the  useful  Establishments  of  a  Town :" 
**  On  Church  Patronage  (two  chapters):*'  "  On  Church 
Offices :''  •*  On  Sabbath  Schools." 

In  the  chapters  on  Church  patronage  the  Doctor  brings  for- 
ward his  grand  specific  for  all  disorders  of  the  body  politic  and 
ecclesiastical,  consisting  in  the  simple  prescription  of  pleas- 
ing the  multitude  in  the  appointment  of  clergymen.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  he  assures  us,  entertain  more  correct 
notions  of  Christianity  than  the  higher  and  better  informed 
classes ;  and  consequently  the  evangelical  or  popular  doc- 
trines on  this  important  subject,  are  the  most  efficacious  in 
subduing  evil  and  fostering  virtue  in  all  descriptions  of  men, 
and  particularly  in  the  lowest.  In  attempting,  however,  to 
explain  the  process  by  which  this  good  effect  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Chalmers  shews  nothing  so  clearly  as  that  he 
does  not  niiderstand  in  what  true  popular  evangelism  con- 
sists. ''The  advocates  of  the  evangelical  system,^  says  he, 
*'  affirm  the  nullity  of  human  righteousness  when  reg^arded 
hi  the  light  of  its  founding  any  claim  to  reward  from  the 

frcat  Moral  Oovemor  of  our  species.**  And  a  little  farther  on 
e  argues  in  defence  of  his  position,  as  if  any  man  in  his  senses 
Bad  ever  called  it  in  question,  in  the  following  sensible  and 
orthodox  manner :  *^  There  is  no  inconsistency  whatever, 
but  the  directly  opposite,  in  that  the  obedience  of  man 
should  be  inadmissible  a$  his  persofud  claim  io  ^taven^ 
and  yet  indispensable  as  his  personal  quidification  for  it. 
And  thus  it  is  that  while,  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  the  virtue  of  a  human  being  is  not  admitted  as 
an  ingredient  at  all  into  the  title-deed  which  conveys  to  him 
his  right  of  entry  into  paradise,  it  is  this  virtus  and  nothing 
else,  which  making  constant  progress  in  tinte,  and  reaching 
its  consummate  perfection  in  eternity,  that  renders  him  fit 
for  the  blessedness,  and  the  employments,  and  the  whole 
companionship  of  paradise/*  Could  Dr.  Chalmers  inform  ns 
what  church,  or  what  divine  of  any  reputation  connected 
with  any  Protestant  society,  ever  taus^ht  that  human  righte- 
ousness is  to  be  regarded  in  the  tight  of  its  founding  any 
claim  to  reward  from  the  great  Moral  Governor  of  our 
species ;  or  that  the  obedience  of  man  shonld  be  admissi* 
ble  BshiB  personal  claim  to  heaven;  or  that  the  virtue  of  a 
human  being  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  ingredient  into  that  title- 
deed  which  conveys  to  him  his  right  of  entry  into  paradise  I 
We  know  what  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  propounds  on  these 
points ;  but  well  do  we  know  that  such  heresy  is  not  per- 
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mitted  within  tlie  pale  of  our  Establishment.  On  the  oon* 
trary,  the  very  opinions  which  Dr.  Chalmers  sets  forth,  as  oha* 
racteristic  of  what  he  calls  evemgelical  or  popular  Cbristia- 
nity»  are  the  doctrines  preached  in  our  Chnrch ;  ascribing 
the  justification  of  man  before  God,  to  the  merits  and  death 
of  Christ  solely,  and  regarding  virtae  and  pnreness  of  living 
as  qualifications  whereby  only  we  are  made  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Nor  is  the 
learned  doctor  so  ignorant  as  he  may  seem  of  the  peculiar 
dogmas  which  please  the  multitude ;  nor  does  he  hesitate  on 
€om6  occasions  to  give  them  all  the  weight  and  currency 
which  his  popular  talents  can  so  eflfectnally  confer.  There  is 
the  tenet  of  personal  election  for  example,  the  indefectibility 
of  grace,  and  some  other  morsels  of  Calvinistic  divinity, 
which  he  himself  endeavours  to  magnify  and  make  bonour*- 
able,  altbouffh  at  the  expense  (no  great  one  to  )iim)  of  conr 
fiistenoy  botn  in  theoretical  holding  and  practical  teaching. 
It  may  appear  odd^  and  yet  it  is  perfectlv  (rue,  that  no  man 
in  the  present  age  deserves  more  highly  for  his  doings,  so  far 
as  they  go,  than  Dr.  Chalmers^  and  yet  is  entitled  to  less 
teverenoe  for  his  opinions,  even  on  the  very  principles  which 
he  professes  to  follow  in  the  exertions  of  his  philaothropy. 
la  fact,  as  a  theologian,  he  has  no  fixed  opinions  whatever, 
but  in  one  chapter  of  his  book  openly  contradicts,  or  indi« 
rectly  neutralizes,  the  leading  statements  contained  in  the 
chapter  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  We  bad  marked  a 
few  passages  of  this  description  for  quotation ;  but  the  olgect 
in  view  does  not  now  appear  worth  the  pains  which  such  lai- 
bonr  would  inflict  upon  us. 

The  chapter  on  Sabbath  Schools  is  prfncipally  devoted  to 
the  very  nugatory  question,  whether  a  good  education  is  of 
much  use  to  a  Clergyman,  and  likely  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion  in  the  world.  The  Doctor,  himself  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  science*  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  learning ;  and  yet 
by  a  species  of  fatality  which  attaches  to  all  his  reasoning, 
he  contrires  to  introduce  such  arguments  and  illustrations 
as  materially  weaken  the  caase  whiah  he  professes  to  advo- 
cate. If  we  compare  the  field  in  which  a  Clergyman  la- 
bours to  a  piece  oi  garden-ground  under  the  charge  of  a  hor^ 
ticultnrist,  learning  will  be  useful  to  the  former,  not  as  it 
'will  enable  him  to  improve  the  soil  and  foster  the  plants,  but 
simply  as  it  will  qualify  him  to  distinguish  between  a  plant 
and  a  weed,  when  he  sees  them  both  spring  up,  and  thereby 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  lo  be  left,  and  which  is  to 
be  plucked  up  aiid  cast  away.  The  figure  used  by  the 
l«thor,  however,  is  that  of  a  seal,  or  stamp,  used  for  making 
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an  impression  on  a  particular  sobstaDGf :  aii4  tomwi  l^U9^ 
ing,  ia  this  case>  is  advantaff^ons  •nly  ns  it  Qnabbs  the  da« 
rical  scholar  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  characters  9t 
the  seal,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  impression,  whether  as 
being  real  or  pretended :  but  as  to  the  main  thing,  the  expli- 
cation of  tite  seal,  and  the  affecting  of  the  impreas  to  ba 
made  by  it,  learning  and  science  %£e  of  no  use  whatever 
The  Bible  is  the  seal:  "  And,"  says  our  author,  "the  Bibla 
may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  mind  of  tb«  r^i^ler, 
and  learning  and  talent,  and  all  the  forces  that  mere  honuk 
nity  can  muster  may  be  made  to  aid  the  impression  of  it,  and 
stiU  be  wholly  ineffectual.  The  Spirit  of  God  may  th^n  uader* 
take  the  office  of  an  enligbtener,.and  in  so  doii^^  he  m^f 
keep  by  the  Bible  as  his  ahme  inMtruwisnt ;  and  not  om^ 
truth  may  pass  in  conveyance  from  him  to  the  spirit  of  tfaa& 
man  on  whom  he  is  operating,  but  simply  and  solely  the 
truths  which  are  taken  off  from  the  written  word  rf  God; 
and  all  the  Christianity  that  he  teaches,  and  that  he  leaver 
graven  on  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  may  just  be  a  correct 
transcript  of  the  Christianity  that  exists  in  the  New  Teista- 
i^ent."  The  doctrine  of  the  BiUe,  be  assures  iis»  "  is  nuide 
known  to  us  by  this  process  and  nothing  else.'"  '*  Under  the 
tuiticm  of  God  s  Spirit  we  only  learn  what  has  abeady  beeft 
fully  expressed  by  the  letter  of  the  Bible*  but  vhioh  witlijSMil 
his  influence  can  never  be  fully  comprehended  m  ila  meaaini 
nor  felt  in  its  power." 

Now,  as  the  doctrines^  that  is,  the  real  import  of  the 

Uible  can  only  be  understood  by  means  of  the  saperpatml 

UHiohiiigr  above  described,   it  follows  that  hnmaq  learning 

mu«(  he  ul*  cumparatively  little  value  to  a  preached'  of  Godn 

Xk^ad*     ll  jieem«»  however,  that  "  by  aid  of  the  mmn» 

^wX  lvxiiHUi»  and  all  the  resources  of  philoqophjfj     a  m^tn^ 

a4a>  find  e«t»  or  «'  erince  the  literal  doctrine"  that  is  gnSiFe^ 

aj|Mui  the  written  word;  and  also  d^t  he  mqr>  by  Sie«i4 

cithor  of  natural  shrewdness,  or  of  a  keen  met^pbysM^  i^ 

spectioa  into  the  arcana  of  character,  drag:  forth  to  I^ght 

that  moral  and  intellectual  picture  which  the  dof^trine  of  tha 

Bible  is  said  to  have  left  upon  the  sonL    And  thas,  (it  is 

concluded,)  he  who  has  no  part  whatever  ia  the  tfarbmir 

that  Cometh  from  God,  who  is  still  a  natond  amn,  aadihn^ 

not  received  the  things  of  the  Spirit  niay»  to  a  cei^taia  OK^ 

tent,  judge  the  pretensions  of  him  who  conceives  thai  tlfce 

Holy  Ghost  has  taken  of  the  things  of  Christ,  Jiad 

them  to  his  soul. 

But  this,  after  all,  it  is  very  obvious,  is  a  meta  ylaj.  ^^ 

words,  destitute  alike  of  meaning  and  ceasisteasy*    If^bn 
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BiUe  is  to  be  eompated  to  a  seal,  or  stamp,  the  trae  <^harac« 
ters  of  that  stamp  mast  be  the  real,  the  genaine,  the  spiri- 
faal  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  and  as  these,  according  to  our 
anther,  cannot  be  apprehended  anless  by  means  of  superna- 
tural agency  on  the  soul,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  man  of 
mere  human  learning  can  know  nothing  at  all  either  about 
the  engraving  on  the  seal,  or  the  impression  which  ought  to 
proceed  from  it  when  appUed  by  the  ''  strong  arm"  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  It  is  admitted  by  Chalmers  that  the  grammar 
and  lexicon,  with  the  other  resources  of  philosophy,  directed 
to  the  written  word,  will  enable  a  man  to  evince  the  literal 
doctrine  that  is  graven  thereupon.  So  far  the  concession  is 
encouraging.  But,  then,  as  it  happens  not  to  be  the  impres* 
sfon  0f  the  literal  doctrine,  which  the  scholar  is  called  upon 
to  exittnine  and  judge  of,  but  the  impression  of  the  hidden 
mystical  doctrine  iHiich  no  natural  means  can  attain  or 
comprehend,  we  make  bold  to  assert  that,  on  Dr.  Cbahners* 
prinoiples,,  human  learning  must  be  just  as  impotent  and 
blind  in  pronouncing  on  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  im« 
press,  as  it  is,  according  to  him,  in  applying  the  die*  The 
reference  to  Horsley's  controversy  with  Friestley, .  made  by 
the  anther  in  support  of  his  distinction,  «ily  proves  that  hii^ 
distinction  is  at  once  absurd  and  groundless ;  for  the  ques- 
tten  between  these  divines  had  not  the  most  distant  respect 
to  the  mystical  teaching  of  a  supernatural  agent,  as  opposed 
to  a  literal  exposition  of  Scripture,  but  was  confined  to  the 
tfvdlvement  of  the  plain  grammatical  meaning  of  words,  as 
bearing  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  import  of  a  merely  human 
i^eeord.  In  ftust,  this  oontroversy  was  a  philological  rather 
than  a  theological  one :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Horsley 
does  not  any  where  give  hb  own  opinion  on  the  momenteiui 
efaeetion  at  issue,  as  founded  on  the  reasoning  plied  against 
Ms  opponent,  but  merely  proves,  from  the  literal  meaning  of 
tlieir  expressions,  that  the  first  Christian  writers  taught  and 
maintained  the  dootrine  of  the  Trinity. 

If  Dt.  Chalmers  meant  nothjujg  more  than  that  there  is  a 
Iffeat  difference  between  knowing  doctrines  specnlativeiy, 
tfnd  acting  sinoerelv  under  their  practical  influence,  he  has 
<Mity  nsed  a  multttnde  of  words  to  no  purpose ;  but  if  he  in* 
tended  to  teach  that  there  is  one  view  to  be  obtained  of 
Mriptnral  doctrine,  by  the  aid  of  grammar  and  lexic<m,  and 
i$i0ther  totally  diferent  to  be  obtained,  or  rather,  tobero^ 
eeived,  supematnrally,  we  hesitate  not  to  charge  him  with 
▼ery  dangerous,  absnrd,  and  fanatical  notions. 

'The  name  of  Horsley  suggests  to  us  that  we  ought  in 
justice  to  the  Glasgow  Divine,  to  insert  here  his  high  com- 
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If  ttment  paid  to  oar  Chxirch,  as  being  upOB  the  wkole,  a  Umhieit 
and  orthodox  body,  though  chargeable  with  a  particular  kind 
of  intolerance,  that  so  evidenUy  scowls  from  the  Episcopal 
bench."  "There  are  many,"  says  he,  '^who  look  with .aa 
evil  eye  to  the  endowments  of  the  English  Church,  and  to 
the  indolence  of  her  dignitaries.  Bat  to  that  Church  the 
theological  literature  of  our  nation  stands  indebted  fctf  her 
beat  acquisitions ;  and  we  hold  it  a  refreshing  spectadley  at 
any  time  that  meagre  Socinianism  pours  fcMrtha  new  supply  of 
flippancy  and  errors,  when  we  behold,  as  wje  have  often  done. 
an  armed  champion  come  forth  in  full  equipment,  from  aome 
high  and  lettered  retreat  of  that  noble  hierarchy ;  nor  can 
we  grudge  her  the  wealth  of  all  her  endowments,  when  we 
think  how  well,  tmder  her  venerable  auspices,  the  battles  of 
orthodoxy  have  been  fought, — ^thaj.  in  this  holy  warfare  they 
are  ber  sons  and  her  scholars  who  are  ever  foremost  in  th^ 
jBeld, — ^ready  at  all  times,  to  face  the  threatening  mischief, 
9nd  by  the  might  of  their  ponderous  erudition  tp  overthrow 

Dot  highly  as  Dr.  Chalmers  esteems  our  learned  contro- 
versialists, he  is  pleased  to  confer  a  still  loftier  meed  of  praise 
upon  the  celebrated  ealvinistio  Divine  of  North  America, 
President  Edwards.  The  erudition  of  other  men  oould  pro- 
ceed Bo^  farther  than  to  endow  them  with  the  qualification  of 
discerning  between  the  characters  of  a  seal  and  the  im« 
pression  made  by  means  pf  it  on  a  proper  substance — ^the  im- 

fression  itself  being  the  distinct  and  personal  work  of  the 
[oly  Spirit*-bnt  the  critical  acumen  and  spiritual  gifta  of 
tjbie  President  are  represented  as  having  been  equal  to  macb 
greater  effects  than  those*  "  In  the  former  capacity  (of  a 
scholar)  he  could  estimate  the  genuineness  of  the  Chris- 
-  tianity  that  had  before  been  fa^oned  on  the  person  of  a 
disciple ;  but  it  was  in  the  latter  capacity  (of  a  preacher)  and 
speaking  of  him  as  an  instrument,  that  be  fashioned  it,  as  it 
were,  with  his  own  hands.  In  the  former  capacity  be  sat  in 
judgmental  a  critic,  on  thi^  resemblance  that  there  was  be- 
tween the  seal  of  God's  word,  and  the  imfMressipn  that  ha4 
been  m$wle  on  the  fleshly  table  of  a  haman  hearty  in  the 
latter  capacity  he  himself  took  up  tte  «€a/,  and  gam  ik^ 
imprinting  iowhy  by  which  the  heart  is  conformed  nnto  the 
obedience  of  the  Hiith."  How  President  Edwards  should 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  the  power  and  the  sancti* 
fying  iDQu^nce,  necessary  to  perform  the  **  distinet*and  pecr 
sunal  work"  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  learned  author  has  not 
said;  but  we  think  we  can  explain  the  mystery,  by.  stating 
that  the^minister  of  St.  John's  speaks  very  much  s^t  raadoiD| 
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iiiid'h<i8  not  attained  to  any  fhing  like  consistency  or  stability 
of  opinion,  on  the  main  doctrines  of  oar  holy  religion. 

In  the  Number  of  the  Civic  Economy  for  last  month,  we 
have  a  specimen,  well-marked  and  avowed,  of  that  pecaliar 
theology  which,  owing  to  the  perversity  of  oar  nature,  has 
6o  many  and  sach  powerful  charms  for  the  multitude.  Dr. 
Chalmers  dwells  with  apparent  complacency  on  the  frightfnl 
dogma  of  Calvin  that  few  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  saved. 
After  recommending  an  increase  of  Churches,  and  an  un- 
limited extension  of  his  localizing  system,  together  with 
week*day  visitations  and  greetings  between  a  minister  and 
his  people,  he  remarks  that, 

'*  Tliroughout  the  whole  of  this  progress,  he  might  rarely  meet 
with  the  heirs  and  expectants  of  a  blessed  immortality — ^yet  who 
does  not  see,  that  beyond  the  limits  of  a  circle  so  select  and  pecu* 
Jiar,  he  bears  about  with  htm  a  humanizing  influence  that  may  be 
felt  in  almost  every  habitation  ?  It  is  a  sad  contemplation,'*  he 
adds,  *'  to  him  whose  heart  is  occupied  with  the  weight  and  reality 
of  eternal  things  that  out  of  so  vast  a  population,  a  mere  handful 
of  converts  may  be  the  whole  fruit  of  a  lenghtened  and  laborious 
incumbency.—'  A  very  handful  out  of  the  untouched  mass,  may 
be  all  the  harvest  that  i%  reaped'*— '  the  mysterious  and  pretef - 
natural  influence  from  above,  falls  on  a  mere  icantling  of  the  popu- 
lation ;'  *  all  that  an  assiduous  pastor  shall  leave  behind  may  be 
a  mere /radian  of  his  parishioners,  turned,  through  his  means,  to 
the  genuine  faith  and  dsscipl^liip  of  Christianity.* " 

• 

Still  he }»  for  more  chnrches  and  more  localizing,  because, 
^ys  he,  wheqever  a  more  copious  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  .down  upon  us,  it  will  pass  through  all  the 
channels  of  conveyance  that  have  been  furnished  fot^  it  in 
the  litnd ;  entering  into  pulpits,  and  then  spreading  itself 
over  congrega^oQs,  ^nd  finding  its  way  most  readily  through 
the  most  free  and  frequented  path-ways,  &c.  &c.    By  sub- 
dividing parishes,  be  adds,  we  just  multiply  these  pathways ; 
and  by  localizing  parishes  we  just  make  the  pathway*  shorter 
and  more  accessible  than  before,  (to  the  Holy  Ghost  !>— 
just  as  in  the  irrigating  processes  of  Egypt,  the  reservoirs 
are  ooastructed,  and  the  furrows  are  drawn,  and  every  field 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  put  into  readiness,  for  the  coming 
inundation ;  so  we,  knowing  that  the  Spirit  maketh  its  pas- 
sage, &c.  &c.     In  another  place  he  still  farther  attempts  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  (of  whose  vis 
inertia  he  loudly  complains)  "  the  good  and  the  necessity  of 
a  terrestrial  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of  that  living 
vater  which  oometh  from  above,"   but  still  that  apparatus, 
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viBt  a  scare  of  new  chnrclies  wnd  twice  at  flumy  cliapeb,  oob- 
tinues  to  remain  a  duideraiumi 

We  have  done  with  the  Doctor  for  the  present ;  and  at 
parting  we  willingly  declare^  that  though  we  are  often  oo«h 
pelled  to  iaagh  at  his  phrases  and  figures,  condema  bis 
style,  and  even  sometimes  to  question  the  soundness  of 
his  brain,  we  nevertheless  hold  him  to  be  a  benefoleat* 
liberal,  and  honest  character ;  ardent  in  the  porsnit  of  what 
he  thinks  ^e  good  of  his  country,  and,  we  will  add,  likely  to 
promote  it,  to  no  inconsiderable  exttet.  Tb«re  is  a  wide 
field  of  arduous  duty  before  him  in  the  p<^lous  profligate 
town  with  which  he  is  connected ;  he  has  resolutely  entered 
upon  it ;  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  reformation  may  be, 
at  least  partially,  effected;  and  he  has,  we  believe,  roused  and 
enoonraged  many  fellow-labourers  to  join  with  him  in  the 
various  and  encreasing  exertions  which  he  has  made. 


Art.  III.  TranMoetions  of  the  CamJbriige  Fhilo$wMeti 
Sodeijff  Vok  I.  Part  I.  Cambridge.  At  the  Uaiver^ 
sity  Press. 

No;  2.  On  certain  remarhable  Instances  <ifDemaiumfrom 
Newton*s  Scale  in  the  Tints  developed  5y  Crystals  with 
one  Axis  of  double  Refraction,  on  exposure  to  polarized 
light.  By  /.  F.  W.  Herschel.  M.A.  F.R.S.  LandE. 
and  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 

No.  8.  On  the  Rotation  inmressed  by  Plates  of  Roch 
Crystal  on  the  Planes  of  Polarization  of  the  Kays  of 
Ziyht»  as  connected  with  certain  Pecuharities  in  its 
Crystallization*    By  the  Same. 

In  a  former  Number  we  introduced  to  our  readen  the  first 
part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  newly  formed  Philosophied 
Society  in  Cambridge ;  and  after  enumeiating  its  contents, 
we  proceeded  to  the  more  particular  review  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  papers.  In  the  present  article  we  propose  oon- 
tinning  our  remarks  by  first  entering  upon  some  account  of 
two  papers,  which  from  the  interest  and  importance  of  their 
subjects,  are  to  be  considered  as  holding  a  superior  rank  t6 
the  other  papers  in  the  collection;  and  aftamwds  we  pro- 
pose to  subjoin  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  subjects  emA  pre* 
tensions  of  the  other  communieationB  which  form  the  volume 
before  us. 


Ia  bringivf  forward  for  eaumination  tha  two  papers  jnat 
Bamea,  we  are  entering  upoa  a  department  of  science  in 
wbich  tiie  most  rapid  and  indeed  astonishing  progress  has 
been  made  daring  the  last  few  jears»  and  wbicb  is  even  daily 
making  acqnisitions  of  new  and  important  discoi^ries.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  nature  of  these  conununications  to 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  is  sucb,  that  no  one 
not  previously  acqaainted>  at  least  in  some  slight  degree,  with 
the  torus  employed,  and  the  troths  already  known,  •  in  thia 
branob  of  enquiry,  can  with  any  prospect  of  nnderstanding 
tbem  eater  at  once  upon  the  perusal :  but  at  the  same  time 
Uk  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  these 
investigations  in  the  scale  of  improvement;  which  we  codi* 
Qoive  necessary  tea  fair  and  complete. review  of  them,  we 
are  obliged  to  exhibit  at  least  some  slight  view  of  the  grounds 
of  comparison ;  and  in  so  doing,  to  present  at  least  some  go* 
Bend  sketch  of  the  previous  progress  of  discovery.  In  doing 
so  indeed,  we  shall  by  no  means  be  departing  from  a  close  re- 
view of  the  papers  before  ns,  for  Mr.  HerscH^l  commences 
his  enquiries  with  a  sketch  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  we  propose ;  and  in  giving  such  an  outline,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  give  such  of  our  readers  as  nmy  not  hitherto  have 
turned  their  attention  to  a  subject  well  deserving  it,  such  an 
insight  into  its  nature  and  principles,  as  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  snfficient  to  create  considerable  interest  in  the  very  curi* 
ous  and  beautiful  discoveries  which  this  branch  of  science 
lays  before  us.  Under  these  impressions  we  conceive  we 
may  premise  a  very  short  account  of  the  terms  *'  double  re- 
fraction,'* "  polarization,*  &c.  which  occur  in  every  page  of 
these  papers.  Hie  origin  of  these  terms  is  to  be  found  in 
several  very  simple  appearances,  which  remained  long  known 
before  any  very  extensive  application  of  scientific  principles 
raised  upon  them  the  superstructure  of  a  regular  philosophi- 
cal system. 

If  abeam  of  light  is  made  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  glass, 
OK  a  amss  of  water,  it  will  have  the  same  appearance  and  the . 
sam^  properties  after  transmission  as  before  it.  If  the  same 
beam  of  light  is  made  to  pass  through  a  parallel  plate  of  oal* 
caseous  or  loeland  spar>  or  of  various  other  crystallized  bodies 
it  will  be  divided  at  its  ^entrance  into  the  plate  into  two  separ 
rate  pencils  or  beams.  The  crystals  which  possess  this  pro- 
perty a^  called  doubly  refracting  crystals ;  and  hence  ail  ob** 
jects  seen  through  them  appear  double.  One  of  these  peor 
cila  then  is  refracted  according  to  the  ordinary  law;  the 
other^  being  refracted  according  to  a  different  law,  is  oaUed 
the  esj^traordinary  penciL 
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The  pbenomefton  of  double  refraction  was  first  observed 
in  specimens  of  Iceland  spar  by  Erasmus  Bartholinus*  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  who  remarked  many 
particulars  relating  to  the  variations  produced  in  the  extra* 
ordinary  refraction  by  different  positions  of  the  crystal. 

Among  other  particulars,  he  observed  that  there  was  one 
position  of  the  crystal,  in  which  an  object  only  appeared 
single.  The  line  in  which  a  ray  mav  penetrate  a  crystal, 
without  being  separated  into  two,  is  called  the  axis  of  double 
refraction.  Huygens  afterwards  examined  the  subject  and 
found  that  the  greatest  separation  takes  place  when  the  two 
rays  are  in  a  plane,  formed  by  bisecting  one  of  the  obtnse 
angles  of  the  rhombus,  which  forms  the  side  of  the  crystal  on 
which  the  ray  falls ;  or  in  some  plane  parallel  to  this.  Wheo 
the  ordinary  refraction  takes  place  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  this,  the  separation  does  not  take  place ;  when  in  a  plane 
forming  intermediate  angles,  it  is  of  intermediate  degrees  of 
magnitude.  The  plane  above  mentioned  is  called  the  prinoi* 
pal  section  of»lhe  crystal. 

Ho  also  investigated  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and 
refraction  for  the  ordinary  pencil  in  Iceland  spar.  For  the 
extraordinary,  he  found  the  ratio  varied  with  the  inclination 
of  the  incident  r^y ;  but  discovered  a  law  by  which  it  was 
regulated. 

Huygens  also  tried  many  experiments  with  Iceland  crystal, 
and*  investigating  the  laws^  by  which  its  double  refraction  i« 
regulated,  framed  a  theory  to  account  for  the  phaenomem^ 
on  the  supposition  of  light  consisting  in  the  undulations  of  an 
ethereisd  medium.  He  supposes  the  ordinary  refraction  te 
be  produced  by  undulations  of  a  spherical  form,  wbilst  the  ex- 
traordinary refraction  arises  from  spheroidal  ondnlatioDs :  the 
form  of  the  ellipsis  by  which  the  spheroid  is  gen.erated,  being 
found  from  the  ratio  of  the  two  refractions.  His  notion  of  the 
nature  of  light  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  is  entirely  hypo- 
thetical, but  it  appears  competent  to  explain  the  phssnoBieBa, 
as  he  has  shewn  that  the  deviation  of  the  extraordinary  ray, 
calculated  upon  this  hypothesis,  ames  precisely  with  obser- 
vation. The  particulars  of  his  theory  are  somewhat  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and  ye  have  only  introduced  the  men- 
tion of  it  here,  in  order  to  explain  the  |neaning  of  the  terms 
employed,  and  the  nature  of  th^  design,  and  object  of  the  en- 
quiries, under  consideration.  According  to  Huygens'  view 
of  the  subject,  all  the  spheroids  ought  to  be  similar,  and  have 
their  axes  parallel ;  and  he  concluded  from  some  considera- 
tions respecting  the  principal  sections  before  mentioned,  that 
the  short  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid  determined  the  positiofi 
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of  tbe  axes  of  all  the  spheroidal  waves^  propagated  from  any 
point 

The  doable  refracting  property,  by  transmitting  a  ray 
throngh  only  one  rhomboid,  was  all  tliat  BarthoUnus  dis- 
covered.    It  was  reserved  to  Huygens  to  observe  the  pro- 
perties of  a  ray,  after  it  had  passed  through  one  crystal  and 
was  received  into  a  second  placed  beneath.    When  all  its 
sides  were  parallel  to  those  of  the  other,  he  found  that  the 
two  rays  which  entered  the  lower  crystal  were  not  again 
separated,  but  continued  through  it  in  their  former  directions ; 
the  former  ordinary  pencil  having  still  only  the  ordinary  re- 
fraction, and  the  former  extraordinary  only  the  extraordinary. 
On  turning  one  crystal  so  that  the  principal  sections  of  each 
were  at  right  angles,  the  case  was  reversed,  the  former  ordi- 
nary ray  having  an  extraordinary  refraction,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary an  ordinary ;  and  in  all  intermediate  points,  that  is 
when  the  principal  sections  formed  any  angle  less  than  90^ 
each  ray  was  more  or  less  separated  into  two  on  entering  the 
lower  crystal.  Newton,  in  the  queries  subjoined  to  his  optics, 
enquires  whether  rays  of  light  may  not  have  many  peculiar 
properties  inherent  in  them,  besides  those  investigated  in 
common  optics ;  and  from  an  examination  of  the  phsenomeua 
nbove  described,  he  concludes  that  rays  of  light  possess  two 
opposite  sides,  each  endued  with  a  property  on  which  the  un- 
usual refraction  depends,  and  the  other  two  opposite  sides 
tiot  endued  with  it;  and  that  to  develope  this  property  they 
mast  be  turned  towards  one  particular  side  of  the  crystal, 
thos  acconnting  for  all  the  appearances  just  mentioned.  This . 
property  then  which  rays  of  light  possess,  on  their  opposite 
sides,  has  been  termed  polarity ;  and  when  a  ray  is  so  acted 
upon  as  to  shew  it,  it  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

The  passage  of  a  ray  of  light  then,  through  a  doubly  re- 
fracting crystal,  is  one  mode  by  which  it  is  polarized;  and 
indeed  was  the  only  one  known  till  the  time  of  Mains.  That 
philosopher  placed  two  plates  of  glass  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  letting  a  ray  fall  on  the  lower  plate  at  an  angle  of  85* 
85f,  it  was  of  course  reflected,  and  met  the  upper  plate  at  the 
same  angle^  and  was  there  reflected  again:  the  course  of  the 
ray  was  in  a  plane  inclined  to  that  of  the  parallel  plates. — 
Now,  if  the  upper  plate  be  made  to  revolve  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ray,  it  is  clear  that  in  all  posi- 
tions the  ray  will  still  form  the  same  angle  with  it,  estimated 
in  its  own  plane.  He  observed,  that  when  the  upper  plate 
was  made  to  revolve,  from  its  horizontal  position,  through  a 
quarter  of  a  circle  so  as  to  be  now  perpendicular  to  the  lower, 
the  ray  was  then  not  reflected  from  it  but  passed  through  it, 
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then  tarning  it  roond  another  quarter  of  a  circle  the  raj  was 
now  reflected  as  at  first ;  and  when  it  was  turned  agam  as 
much,  the  ray  was  again  transmitted :  thus  light  can  penetrate 
glass,  in  one  position  and  not  in  another.  He  accounted  for 
this  circumstance  bj  supposing,  that  the  light  had  bent  into 
another  position,  just  as  a  needle  does  when  acted  on  bj  a 
magnet.  It  is  obvious  then  that  this  phenomenon  is  one  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  before  described,  and  the  term  potari* 
zation  may  be  well  adapted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  effects  produced. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  enter  npoh  any  thing  like  an 
historical  view  of  the  various  discoveries  which  have  gra- 
dually been  made  in  these  enquiries,  our  sole  object  in  the' 
present  rapid  sketch  is  merely  to  point  out,  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  have  been  deterred  (as  we  believe  many  sten 
dents  ere,)  from  pursuing,  even  in  the  most  general  way; 
these  interesting  investigations,  under  an  idea  of  their  ufc- 
struseness,  the  few  simple  steps  by  which  they  may  arrive  at 
a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject ;  and  with  this  iaten- 
tion  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  course  of  previous  dis* 
covery,  which  Mr*  Herschel  notices  at  the  commencement  of 
the  paper  under  review.     Huyg^ns  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
referred  the  polarizing  property  to  a  certain  axis,  Laplace 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  efiects  to  mechanical  principles,  sup- 
posing a  certain  repulsive  force  to  emanate  from  the  shcnrf 
diagonal,  or  axis  of  extraordinary  refraction.    It  was,  how- 
ever, the  observation  of  Dr.  Brewster  that  we  ought  to  en* 
quire,  in  receiving  this  theory,  whether  the  law  of  Huygens, 
on  which  it  rests,  is  the  universal  law  of  double  refraction,  or 
merely  an  elegant  and  correct  e»ression  for  the  individual 
phaenomena  of  calcareous  spar.    This  and  some  similar  t^ 
flections  led  him  to  enquiries  which  terminated  in  the  dis- 
covery,  that  many  crystals  possess  two  axes  of  double  refrac* 
tion ;  and  consequently  that  former  theories  required  great 
modifications  to  make  them  coincide  with  the  phsenomena* 
These  investigations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fhitosophical 
Transactions  for  1818,  Part  I. ;  and  Mr.  Herschel,  speaking 
of  them  at  the  opening  of  his  present  paper,  says, 

*<  The  discovery  of  ciyslals  which  possess  two  axes  of  double  r^ 
fraction^  which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Brewster^  is  perhaps  the  graatesi 
step  which  has  been  made  in  phvsical  optics  smoe  the  discovery  of 
double  refraction  itself  by  Bartholin,  and  its  reference  to  an  axis 
by  Huygens.  It  lias  opened  new  views  on  the  structure  of  crys* 
tals,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  the  means  of  leading  us  to  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  those  forces  by  which 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  act  on  lights  and  on  each  other. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  situation  of  these  axes  in  di£breiit  cry^ 
tallixed  media,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  variety  of  the 
angles  they  indude,  and  of  the  positions  they  hold  with  respect  to 
the  prominent  lines  or  axes  of  symmetry  of  the  primitive  molecules ; 
and  the  question  immediately  suggests  itself,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  their  position  in  the  interior  of  a  crystal," 

The  solution  of  thb  and  similar  questions  may  be  conducted 
in  two  ways.  First,  by  direct  observation  on  the  deviation 
of  the  extraordinary  ray :  there  exist,  however,  a  multitude 
of  doubly  refracting  crystals,  in  which  the  power  i»  so  feeble 
as  to  produce  a  deviation  scarcely  perceptible,  or  so  small  as 
to  render  this  method  quite  unfit  for  any  accurate  measure* 
ment.  The  other  method,  which  is  that  chiefly  employed 
both  by  Dr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Herschel,  is  of  an  indirect 
nature,  and  is  founded  upon  the  important  discovery  of 
Arago.  That  philosopher,  found  that  when  light,  previously 
polarized,  was  transmitted  through  thin  plates  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  mica,  and  then  analysed  by  a  prism  of  calcareous 
spar,  it  exhibited  a  most  beautiful  series  of  colours*  Thus 
by  first  polarizing  a  ray,  by  either  of  the  methods  before 
mentioned,  and  then  transmitting  it  through  the  crystal  to  be 
examined,  a  number  of  curious  phaenomena  were  exhibiiedL 
Of  these  phaenomena  we  cannot  at  present  enter  apon  any 
more  minute  account ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pni^ose 
to  observe,  that  by  means  of  them  Dr.  Brewster  was  enabled 
to  arrive  at  several  very  curious  and  important  conclasioos 
respecting  the  axes  of  the  crystals,  and  the  nature  of  the  po- 
larizing power  in  general, 

Mr.  Herschel  introduces  the  account  of  his  own  discove* 
ries  in  these  words ;  speaking  of  experiments,  and  the  <}on* 
elusions  drawn  from  them  respecting  the  polajrizing  proj^ty^ 
he  remarks,  that, 

''  It  seems  to  have  been  all  along  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
nature  of  the  ray  must  at  least  be  a  matter  of  indi^rence :  in  other 
words,  that  a  red  and  a  violet  ray,  similarly  polarized  and  incident 
in  the  same  direction  on  the  same  point  of  a  doubly  refracting  sur- 
face, will  either  both  undergo,  or  both  not  imdergo  a  separation 
into  two  pencils,  without  any  distinction  arising  from  the  place  of 
the  ray  in  the  prismatic  spectrum." 

If  this  were  the  case,  the  axes  would  be  lines  absolutely 
determined  within  the  primitive  form  of  the  crystal,  and  de- 
pending entirely  for  their  directions  on  the  nature  and  pro* 
periies  of  the  body  itself,  as  affecting  light. 

The  fact,  however,  appears  to  Mr.  Herschel  to  be  others- 
wise,  in  a  paper  recently  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  he 
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kas  shewn  thai  the  axes  of  deaUe  refraction,  io  one  and  the 
same  crystal,  differ  in  their  position  according,  to  the  cotoor 
of  the  intromitted  ray;  a  violet  ray  being  separated  into  tme 
pencils,  when  incident  in  the  same  direotion,  in  wfaiek  a  red 
ray  would  be  refracted  singly*  This  remarkable  fact,  which 
Mr*  Herschel  finds  to  be  almost  nniversal  in  those  crystals 
which  possess  two  axes  of  doable  refraction,  places  the- ques- 
tion in  altogether  a  new  and  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded. 

It  appears  that  the  natare  of  the  ray  as  referred  to  the  pria^ 
matic  scale,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  donbly  refiacitBg 
medium,  has  its  share  in  determining  the  position  of  tb# 
axis ;  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  medinso 
upon  the  ray  is  one  of  the  elements  involved  in  the  proUem^ 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  another  curious  consideiikr 
tion  arises.  ''  It  is  hardly  possible,**  says  Mr»  Ileiycheli 
"  to  conceive  the  neutral  axis  of  a  crystal  otlierwise  than  as 
a  position  of  equilibrium,*' or  the  direction  in  which  a  particle 
of  light  being  supposed  to  pass,  certain  forces  xnaf  act  opoa 
it  in  opposition  and  balance  each  other. 

'*  But  since  forces  which  balance,  will  likewise  counteract  etch 
other  when  increased  or  diminished  all  in  the  same  ratio,  it  follow* 
that  tlie  partial  or  elementary  forces  so  held  in  equilibrium,  do  aoi 
observe  the  law  of  proportionality  when  the  colour  of  the  iaddeiif 
ray  vari^.  If  we  suppose  then  with  Dr.  Brewster,  that  these  parr 
titu  forces  emaijate  from  certain  fixed  axes  coincident  with  remarkr 
able  lines  in  the  primitive  form  of  the  crystal,  it  will  follow  that 
each  separate  axis  has  a  peculiar  specific  law  which  regulates  the 
intensity  of  its  action  on  each  of  the  di£Eerently  coloured  rays ;  and 
that  each  axis,  supposing  the  others  not  to  interfere  with  it,  would 
exhibit  separately  a  set  of  circular  rings,  of  whicli.  the  tints  would 
manffest  a  more  or  less  marked  deviation  from  the  Newtoaiao 
scale  of  colours,  as  displayed  by  their  lincrystallized  laminse." 

The  colours  here  alluded  and  referred  to  in  other  parfls  of 
this  paper  are  a  curious  phsBnomenon,  first  acdttrateiy  de^ 
scribed  by  Newton«  He  formed,  ha  the  first  instaaee,  kv 
pressing  two  convex  glasses  together  a  plate  of  air,  of  a  very 
small  though  gradually  increasing  thickness,  round  the  point 
of  actual  contact  of  the  glasses ;  and  ailerwards,  by  other 
means,  produced  a  similar  arrangement.  And  under  sack 
circumstanoes  he  found  a  set  of  rings  formed  rooiid  the  cm* 
tral  point,  exhibiting  in  each  ring  a  certata.  snooosaiau  of 
prismatic  colours;  but  differing  from  the  order  of  tkoae  ui 
the  common  prismatic  spectrum.  Analogous  appearances 
were  produced  by  reflection  of  light,  as  these  had  beea  caosed 
by  its  transmission.     A  minute  account  of  all  these  expert- 
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iA  giTen  in  Us  Optio8»  Habere  be  eXAinhi«6  tbe  laws  of 
ike  saeeoasiaA  of  ecdonrs ;  and  afterwardi  enters  opon  a  tbe^ 
4iveticai  •xflniBalioB  of  thofr  cauae.  This  be  ^apposes  to  be 
that  every  ray,  in  its  passage  through  a  refracting  surface^  is 
p«t  into  a.  certain  transiont  constitatioa  or  st&ite,  which  in  the 
progress  of  tbe  ray  retoms  at  eqna}  intervals,  and  disposes 
the  ray  at  every  retarn  to  be  easily  transmitted  through  Ihd 
isezt  refraoting  sarface,  (of  an  infimle  nnmber  of  which  sur* 
faces  ho  considers  the  medinm  to  conaist,)  and  between  the 
retoms  to  be  easily  reflected  by  it.  The  returns  of  these  dis- 
positions he  calls  its  fits  of  easy  transmission  or  reflexion,  and 
tbe  periods  of  their  recurrence  he  determines  from  the  nature 
of  tne  system  of  rings.  In  all  these  phenomena  the  light  is  not 
pokurtaed,  and  it  is  the  difference  between  the  phcenomena  thos 
exhibited  by  light  not  polarized^  when  transmitted  tbrough  the 
media  which  Newton  employed,  and  those  shewn  by  passing 

Solariaed  rays  through  certain  crystallized  substances,  that 
fr.  Herschel  has  investigated.    To  return,  however,  to  his 
renatts  where  we  left  ofl; 

*'  This  view  of  the  subject, *'  he  says^  <<  will  be  remarkably  sup* 
MTted  by  the  facts  about  to  be  describedfby  which  it  will  appear 
that  among  eryatals  with  one  aius  only  there  exists  the  greatest,  I 
ai^t  almost  say  the  most  capricious  diversiiy  in  this  respect;  and 
that  probably  no  two  crystals,  either  with  one  or  two  axes,  have 
the  same  scale  of  action  or  polarize  the  differently  coloured  rays 
with  an  energy  taryhig  according  to  the  same  law  precisely/' 

He  then  proceeds  to  remark  tliat  objections  may  be  made 
against  this  conclosion  from  the  results  of  M.  Biot  s  elabo- 
rate examiDatton  of  several  crystals,  who  has  concluded,  ih^X 
tbey  follow,  in  their  action  on  coloured  light,  precisely  the 
order  and  proportions  given  by  Newton  for  the  colours  of 
thin  plates  of  air.  It  appears  that  some  doubt  may  attach 
to  die  accaracy  of  tbe  facts  siated  by  that  philosopher ;  but 
even  admitting  them,  Mr.  Herschel  maintains  that  tbe  coar 
cluaioini  are  not  verified  in  tbe  case  of  polarized  rings.  H^ 
has  shewn  in  bis  former  paper  that  tlie  law  of  proportionality 
fulmits  of  e^iaeptions,  and  he  has  now  ot)ier  more  remarkable 
iaatances  to  adduce*  which  he  thinks  aflbrd  abundant  proof, 
that  the  law  does  not  depend  on  tiie  nature  of  light,  but  on 
other  droottstances,  which  are  shortly  to  be  described. 
K ewton  has  ostabUsbed  the  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  what 
1m  terms  ihmJUn  of  the  dimyrently  cobnred  rays,  to  the  re^ 
fraations  ia  different  media;  and  since  tbe  discovery  of  th^ 
dispersive  powecs  of  substances^  the  propertioas  of  thesa 
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reGraetioiii  will  be  iiSenad*  -  Henoe  will  wrim  a  iMflfagaw 
in  the  laagtlm  of  rth*  fiU».  aDdeooteoii^iridy^a  dMialioft  £«» 
the  soale  of  oobara.  This  then  wosld  be-oaeoaiwe  ef  dari'^ 
ation. 

Much  more  remarkable  io»taBoe«i*  however^  have;. been 
observed  by  Mr.  Herscheh  Dr.  Brewtfter  had  formerly  no- 
ticed a  variety  of  tbe  fiflh-eye  stone  (Apophyllite)  whidi.pos- 
sessed  a  single  axis  of  double  rofraotion,  and  exhibited  a  very 
remarkable  succession  of  colours*  And  Mr.  Uerschelt  in  a 
paper  alluded  to  before,  shewed  that  this  soiwtaiice 

**  Indicated  an  action  on  polarized  light,  very  nearly  tfie  same 
for  all  the  coloum,  being  equal  c^on  the  red  and  indigo  bine  rays, 
a  little  greater  fiir  the  yellow  and  green,  and  a  little  Icesa  fdr  the 
violet ;  being'  the  only  instance  yet  adduced  in  tbe  whole  Cfrete  df 
optica] -phendmena  or  a  maxlmam  takfaig  place  betvean  tbe  e»- 
tretne'fimitB  Of  the  spectrum." 

Hence  he  sa\*s,  *'    • 

^  I  was  led  to  conceive  the  possible  axistcnce,of  bodiask  in  wbic)i 
4»e  law  dT  proportiooal  action  should  be  so  far  subverted  as  to  reo* 
d^0  the  periods  performed  by  a  red  ray,  within  thbir  substances 
actually  shorter  than  tliose  passed  through  by  a  violet  one ;  bot 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  my  conjecture  almost  immediatehr 
vyerified  in  the  striking  manner  I  am  now  to  detail,  ^and^^fhe  veiy 
substance  which  first  gave  rise  to  it.**'  *•    ^  . 

He  then  preoeeda  to  relate,  that  he  waa.piio.fi4ipl  frith  ja 
laree  and  indeed  splendid  specimeQ  of  the  fiab-eyeat<^: 
with  this  he  examined  the  rings  exhibited  by  passing  pela- 
Ttzed  light  along  one  axis^  as  already  described.  The  cha- 
-racter  of  these  rings,  however,  was  very  differeht  fmat  that  of 
the  rings  exhibit^  in  the  ordinary  variety  of  thit  sobstance. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  appearances  is  then  gt^^*  ^  Itn 
ibis  series  Mr*  Herschel  observes^  that  the  les^  xiUranctMe 
rvfs  evidently  perform  their  periods  wi&.  grMter  jcapidify 
than  those  ni  the  opposite  end  of  the  speotemi  bot  A^^^um* 
ber  of  alternations  is  stUl  ofetty  cenaideniblo^.  and  indiealfts  a 
nearer  approach  to  equality  between  the  extreme  red  and 
violet  than  in  the  Newtonian  settle.  Stm6i:'t|y  thfii'  extern- 
stance,  a  passage  occurred  to  his  TecollMthnt,  in'  tr.letfer 
formerly  received  from  M.  Biot,  in  wfafeh  thai'jftnleiopber 
seems  to  snrmise  the  possibility  of  a  vailfttlbn  ha  tbt^pMMr* 
tional  lengths  of  the  periods  depending  en  fhe  Hitokfkw  of 
the  pkte  of  the  sObstaoce  emptoyed,  orUiel^gttbPtif(p|iaith 
tfuversed  wtthdm  the  oryatal  by  a  particle  of  I^hti  ^^^eodi 
%  ^upposiliea  attM  r.  fiersohel's  previous  nhsprvilioiii  jfijipii  il 
him  to  beidTerse;  but  so'siagnlar  adeviatfon  aatbiCjtst 
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neittded  ^M  -hhn  t<(  sappo^e  timt  there  nqg^lit  be  sotBflftlffM»^ti^ 
fbis  Atfvgeslaofi  desernttfaisoreiBriiate  exaiiiiiialioD»  aod  he 
stccavdingljr  re£rot?ed  to  raerifiee  tbe  sp^oimeo  he  possessed 
to  the  enqairr.  **  The  result/*  he  says,  *•  by  ft  moM  acci- 
dental eoitooidence  actnaHy  verified  the  sag^gestion  <tf  that 
dbttte  pirifosopher,  though  in  U  way  which  he  certairily  never 
centetfiplated/' 

In  the  spedmen  a  flaw  ajipeared  in  the  direction  of  it», 
lamina^  at  this  part  it  was  easily  split  info  two  portions  of 
unequal  tliiekn^s :  (be  thickness  of  each  aaar  verf  acoupaleiy 
i^easRi^^d*  On  ei^amining  ikem  separately  in  polarized  light, 
Hq  vs^  ifucb  jadtonished  to  .find  the  rings  exliibited  by  tiie  two 
{7ortipi\fi»  though  both  cirx^ukur^  yet  difierihg  aUogetlret  in 
(bail:  ;charaoters«  Those  formed  by  the  thicker  portibn  were 
io^every  ffespeot  precisely  analogous  in  the^cale  of  their  tints^* 
to  those  of  that  variety  whioh  he  described*  in  biff  former 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rings  in  the  thinner  portion 
exhibited  a  complete  inversion  of  the  Newtonian  scale,  the' 
red  rays  being  more  efiergetically  acted  upon  than<  tbe«vkllet,- 
and  that  to  so  eltraordinary  a  degree  that  the  whole  prtswa;- 
tic  speptrum  was  dii^played  in  the  very  first  rh)^g:  W^  shaft 
U9^  attenjpt  to  give,  any  detsiiled  review  of  the  etperiw^wfy 
pi^rfofoied  ou  tnis  specimen,  but  we  cannot  omit  tuftieitig' 
what  Mr.  Herschel  considered  a  very  surprising  resalt.  He 
calculated  from  his  observations,  according  to  a  method  given: 
by  M.  Biot,  a  series  of  nambers,  'which  represent  tkepelariz- 
ittg  energy  ef  the  crystal  for  each  differeat  ray;  in  Ikeapeo* 
tnnn  ^  and  he  foond 

**  The  action  of  the  crystal  decrease  rapidly,  bat  regularly  enotrgli 
from  the  extreme  red  to  the  blue  ray,  when  it  sinkr  t\\  do  a  sud- 
den; and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  indHgo  and  first  pbr- 
£ions  of  the  violet  is  so  small  that  1  was  unabl\s  to  obtain  a  nteascne 
even  ef  the  first  ring  at  its  maxhnum,  wtthin^the  range  of  Itieidenee 
my  ap|iaratus  would  admit.  It  then  increases  again  mer*  suddenly 
tiran  it  feR,  aad  from  the  extiteove  Tiokt  has  a  value  Incefmediiae 
between  ihose  for  the  yellow  alMl  gveeft.^' 

He  then  shews  a  method  of  representing  these  results  by 
a^cnrve.  He  found  also,  that  the  absolute  polarizing  powers; 
of  the  two  portions  into  which  the  crystal  was  divided,  dif- 
fered no  less  remarkably  ihan  tlie  characters  of  their  tints. 
Thus,  then,  he  had  investigated  the  properties  of  two  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  (his  substance  contained  in  one  specimen. 

«*  But,"  hit  ^»  on  to  observe,  **  che  sIfuecareMof  4hie  ecWal 

under examinatioii  is  yet  moie  compeandedtlttya  what  1  hmebaen 

'  describing.     Dr..  Btfewster  has  alfoadjr^  in  a  liig|il|r  iaievisting 
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double  remeftioii,  fomriiif  fcgidar  cobninBr  eiyitaliy  cwwhliDg  of 
an  interior  portion  of  one  kind  rarrounded  bya  caw  or  border  of 
the  other,  &c«  The  speeimen  I  ana  nov  dee^ribn^  kofiOfer»  ^re- 
senU  the  hitherto  unique  combination  of  no  lest  than  throe  diiUpct 
substanceSy  having  each  but  one  axis  of  double  refiractioii«  uniting 
to  form  a  single  crystal,  and  foUowing  geometrical  lawB  of  juxta- 
position.^ 

• 

I0  ibe  preriova  oxaiMHiatKm  of  the  tiro  fAates^  Ibe  ligM 
had  only  been  safibred  to  fidl  on  small  parte  of  theai  thvoagh 
a  hole;  bat  when  the  whole  {dates  ware  axpoaed  ta  apo* 
larized  beam,  it  becane  evident  that  liiey  aaoh  eouaialedl  of 
two  portions^  tha  iaaer,  whioh  was  the  tabjeet  of  the  iiMr^ 
going  esperimeati,  aad  an  onlar,  which  ferttiad  a  sort  of 
broad  bolder  to  the  fonaer.  A  portion  of  thia  waa  selected, 
aaimilar  aet  of  observatiens  ame  apon  it  le  tk»  fbraier,  and 
lis  propeitiea  were  feuad  to  diflTer  man  tboee  of  the  etisen ; 
the  tints  daaiaiing  ttill  firom  Newtoa'a  aoale,  thoagh  in  m 
dUffetoit  degfiee.  From  the  smaUaeaa  of  the  apecimen'he 
poaaeseed  he  conaiderad  it  anpeesihle  to  aobnnt  it  to  a  antii^ 
faaftery.aiial)faia;  he  obeerTed,  therefore,  that  it  remains  to 
be  iecattasm,  whether  Ihe  differeat  acrtien  of  theeo  pertioaB 
on  l^ht  be  owfaq:  to  a  difference  ia  eoaapoaition^  or  ueralf 
in  .theife  atati  ef  aggregation.  He  than  ioatitatea  a  uatmln^ 
tien  te  is*  what  wenld  he  the  cibat  of  an  altamaftiM  of 
baaiMv  df  two  af  the  tarietsei  deteribed  on  Iq^ht,  with  the 
view  of  0adiag  whether  it  would  be  capable  of  {^odueing  the 
dffeet  exhibitra  by  tlie  third  variety.  This  he  demonatratoa 
it  cannot  be.  We  are  therefore  neoeositated  to  admit  eaah 
aa  a  diatinot  Tariet^,  or,  at  least,  composed  of  faanM  of  net 
fewer  than  three  kinds.  This  alteraation  or  anperpoeitien  ef 
loaiMMS  of  different  polarising  powers,  he  consinera  ns.no 
hypathtfttoni  oase^  having  observed  its  eccntrenee  wito  in 
other  regnler  acvstals ;  and  Dr.  Biwwater  has  observed  ph»- 
nomeaa  referable  to  this  prmoiple  in  his  paper  en  Ae  Ape- 
phyllite. 

Otir  author  then  proceeds  to  describee  similar  set  ofoBt* 
Senatiens  made  on  hyposulpfaate  of  lime,  which  he  lias  elaa 
fonad  to  exhibit  some  remarkable  deviations  from  the  Newto- 
nian scale. 

The  conclusion  of  this  paper  consists  of  some  rather  ne- 
I*  candite  remarks,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  sufficient  account 

hf  statiag;  that  be  omisiders  these  faets,  whieh  ^wHm  di{- 
leiant  aetion  of  a  single  a&is,  aeeeiding  te  the  eatenr  of  the 
vaf,  solNnitted  to  it  an.ptedneing  a  deviation  ^Nunlhe^scat^ 
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ti  }ftmUm$M  eoIdiiri»  «^n  afford  tto  argiuMBt  ftir  tke  «xpi«N 
natiott  of  timt  demtkm  hy  sppp^tsng  two  axes  eombiaing^  tkeit 
action :  wUoh  is  an  hypothesis  maiataiBed  bj  some  pfailoso* 
{Aers. 

Hr.  HerscheFs  second  paper  relates  to  a  particular  plice* 
homenon  of  polarization  first  observed  by  M.  Biot.  Tbat 
philosopher  traasmitted  polarized  light  throQ|;h  plates  of 
r^pok  crystal  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  donble  refraction, 
and  on  its  egress^  analysed  it  by  a  doubly  refracting  pri^m : 
lie  foiaid  that  when  thuis  transmitted,  the  plate  of  rock  crys* 
tal  had  toffaed  the  plane  of  poiariaation  aside  thrpngh  a  car** 
tain  aiigle»  proportieaal  to  the  thiekness  of  the  plata»  and 
with  SI  vriooity  depeadiBg  oa  the  natare  ni  the  n^ ;  and  this 
sdiraya  took  place  in  the  same  directioB,  in  the  same  spa*- 
jCinien»  thougfh  in  different  specimens  it  was  oflen  different^ 
The  deviation  ^  the  [rfalte  then  being  loss  for  oaob  soeoepsive 
my  of  the  spectrom  in  a  oertaia  order,  it  is  okar  that  iP  llio 
prisia  be  made  to  revolve  ia  the  piano  of  the  plate  of  crystd; 
>t  will  exhibit  soocessifoly  ra|rs  of  each  cotonr*  In  soma 
apeoimenstbe  saccession  -was  observed  by  tamiog  the  prism 
ffom  Dg^t  to  left,  and  in  others  the  same  supcession  by  turn* 
uig  it  in  the  contrary  direction.  This  property  was  found 
am  in  sofeoral  other  bodies,  differing  as  to  the  Telocity  of  dto 
fupposed  rotatioa  in  each.  This  curious  phpsnomenmi  was 
tormad  ohronlar  polarisation.  M.  Biot  wishes  to  consider  it 
us  dopettding  on  an  iahoreat  property  of  tho  ultimate  pait- 
Hoieft  of  time  bodies*  On  these  abstruse  views  Mr.  Hon^ 
ojiel  in  this  paper  makes  soma  remarks  ia  bis  usual  jadioioof} 
anaaner*  after  having  first  given  a  short  apeoaot  both  of  M . 
titfd^  observations  and  theory.  In  eonnection  with  some  of 
-tfaose  remarks  Mr.  Herschel  describes  a  pavtfcular  species 
of  rock  crystal,  to  which  Haiiy  has  given  the  name  of 
^*  PlagiMre/'  of  whieh  wo  shall  give  an  idea  suiBciont  finr 
our  piesoBt  purpose  by  saying,  that  certain  of  hs  aiigloB  aN 
ranged  round  the  verlox,  are  cot  off,  and  the  small  ^  planes 
which  are  formed  in  their  places  are  of  an  oblique  form,  so  as 
to  lean  in  a  particular  direction,  and  the  crystal  being  of  the 
llouble  kind;  or  having  two  pyramidal  ends,  if  it  be  inverted 
and  the  other  vertex  placed  uppermost,  tho  corremmdiiv 
planes  or  facets  will  lean  in  the  same  direction.  We  shaU 
give  Mr.  Herschel's  account  of  how  ho  was  led  to  his  disco*^ 
•Tories  in  his  own  words. 

**  Now  on  examining  whb  this  view  different  crystals  of  the 
plagiedral  variety,  I  observed  that  in  some  specimens  the  peculiar 
wees  do  actuaHy  lean  idways  to  the  right,  while  in  others  similarly 
|teoed  with  respect  la  the  cimrver,  thsy  as  regularly  tend  the 


Cice  WB^f  or  towards  Mb  kft.    in  other  pnpectak  ••  ia  lNirdmet% 
kre,  finuvsparencj^  »pei^  grBvitT»  ^la  no  miu^td  HAffn^  m^ 
pearf  tq^  ajcfH  l^ween  tli^^tf  of  o»e  kiod  and  ihe  otbef  • 

*<  Here  then  ve  haTe  a  pheoomeoon  precisely  analogous  to  tl^ 
pppo^ite  rotations  produced  by  tlie  same  body  in  the  planes  of 
lolarizatfon  of  light,  ai}d  it  CQu)d  not  bi|t  appear  probable  that 
»oth  ori^inafed  frpfn  a  common  cause,  To  convert  this  proba- 
Mlity  Into  certainty^  it  only  remained  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  polarized  ray  be  invariabTy  dependant 
on  that  of  the  plagiedral  faces  in  such  crystals  as  possess  thera.  Tt 
is  true,  M.  Biot,  in  his  memoir  above  cited,  has  assured  us  tini 
no  peculiarity  in  the  crystalline  form  (among  other  disracteiv)  can 
lead  us  to  conjecture  What  may  prove  the  direction  of  rotatioa  in  a 
given  spechnen  of  rock  crystal  previous  to  trial ;  but  as  crjrsiak 
of  this  variety  are  oomparatirely  rare  it  seemed  not  anlikdlgr  4tei 
inight  hspve  escaped*  his  examination* 

.«  Whee  this  idea  ficas  oeourrad  to  iiie»  the  <)idy  plates  of  rock 
^arystal  i^  my  pq^qpsipn  fit  fix  the  purpofe,  were  nine  yer^r  fine 
|iiiea.<put  UfH^  A  fis^le  crystal^  ^f  x^bicb  I  h^d  fortanately  j^re- 
4Msnred  the  suinmif,  qn  w^jch  were  two  ^n^lU  b^t  very  dispnc^ 
and  bilUi^ni  racef  of  the  j^lagiedral  kind,  leaning  to  tlie  left  when 
Uie  yeitex  of  the  pyram^^d  was  uppermost  (thi^  for  brevity  T  will 
call  a  left  handed  crystal.)  The  rotation  in  all  these  plates  was  to 
the  left,  to  an  o'bsen^er  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  ray's  prperes* 
'  sive  motion/  or  to  the  right  of  one  receiving  the  ray  in  his  eye." 

Then  follows  an  aocomit  of  the  method  of  .observiog 
tlie  direotioB  of  rotation,  of  whtck  we  have  already  gtveit  a 
bf  icrf  ac^dimt.  Mr.  Hersckel  than  proceeds  to  rdate  Ibat 
be  obntiniied  bis  ii»b8erv«tions  on  many  pthey  iipecitaensv 
some,  of  whieh  were  left,  aad  ethers,  rig^btliaAdedi.aml  ifrall 
the  direction  of  rotation  corresponded.  In  aome  instanees 
lio  reqaeated  a  friend  to  observe  and  name  to  hiia  tbeauc- 
8e$sioD  oi*  tints,  as  they  appeared,  baviw  first  predioted  to 
liin  what  they  would  be,  and  in  all  cases  be  was  correct. 

By  indoctioB  fron  no  less  than  twentyrtbcee  inslancesiwiitb- 
put  an  #xeeption,  he  thinks  himself  antbprised  tp  ooosiikr  Ube 
ponneption  between  the  two  facts  universal ;  and  ffoaa  these 
pkssnoa^ena  he  endeavours  to  draw  the  theeretioalciMidaiiou, 
?'  that  these  faces  are  produced  by  the  same  cause*^hieb  de- 
termines the  displacwient  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a 
ray  traversing  the  crystal  parallel  to  its  axis.'' 

We  shall  not  attenipt  to  give  any  aocoant  of  bis  specola- 
tions  on  this  point,  as  they  involve  abstruse  coosHiaratiaBs. 
Ue  found  that  in  liquor  silicum,  a  aolittion  of  silica  ia  potash, 
and  therpfore  contaioio^  the  same  ultimate  partiolea  as*  (be 
prystals,  no  rotatory  power  ia  displayed.  In  this  paae  he 
guppqses  thie  force  w^iicii  be  considers  acting,  in -the  partioles 
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•toprodtteo  ik^nfli0imf  pbeMmena;  to  net  veiy  lieebly  otim^ 
ataiii*  TMb  eKi^tanaiUrii  we  ccmfess  does  not  appear  to  M 
v«fy  satisfaotorv.  We  fbiflk  the  emcepUoo  cmapletelijr  evert 
Ihroirs' AL  Btots  bypelbesl^  of  tiie  rotatory  powet  beki^  ab* 
Watetjr  inlieBent  io  the  tilthnate  partictes  of  matter,  and  theuft 
are  several  observations  of  Dr.  Brewster  which  eertattily 
seem  to  set  the  question  at  rest;  in  one  instance  Jte  es^amined 
apiece  o( melted  quartas,  and  found  that  it  possessed  no  trace 
wnatover  of  circular  polarization.  Afler  this  wo  think  it  im- 
passible to  admit  that  this  property  can  be  at  atl  considered 
iosepamble  from.  Uie  particles. 

lie  (biaks  tbat  these  circnmstanoes  may  be  interestingly  afso 
jiiiaiiotlier poifltof  view*  They  may  lead  us  to  pay  a  minutor 
atleidieii'to  tbose  seemingly  capriciotts  tranoatlons  on  the 
edges  and  angles  of  orystals^  which  appear  to  be  eouimehly 
tegas'ded  at  the  effidct  of  acoideatal  circomstonoeB  prevatiing 
during  their  formatien.  He  considers  it  not  improbable  tbat 
they  may  be  owing  to  the  operation  of  certain  •foreefei  among 
the  particles,  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  suspieioo,  and 
which  are  connected  with  their  effects  on  light,  in  a  note  ;it 
the  end  of  his  paper,  our  author  mentions  one  cryjstal  which 
he  has  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mn  Brooke,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  subject  it  to  experiment ;  and  which  has  on  one  and 
the  same  angle  of  the  prism,  plagiedral  faces  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  in  contact,  but  tending  oppositawaysrouod  the 
-sammitk  .  Whether  this  instance  may  be  an  exoeptionor  not, 
remains  an  interesting  point  yet  to  beinvestigatod;  and  it  is 
nittcb  to  be  hoped  that  thepossesawr  wilibecindiwed  toea- 
crffioe  the  specimen  for  the  gi>od  of  science;  «iid  thus  either 
refute  or  establish  the  universality  of  Mr.  Herschels  observa* 
tions.  In  whichever  direction  bowever,  the  rotatory  phamo* 
meoa  shonld  be  found  to  take  place,  (if  we  rightly  understand 
the  very  brief  description  given  of  this  specimen,)  they  asiiBt 
cotneide  with  one  set  of  the  facets:  and  therefore  the  esta- 
blished relation  will  only  require  an  addition^  modifieatioii 
for  thecase  of  a  double  set  of  facets,  whilst  it  remains  equally 
esiBCt  for  single  sets  as  before*  It  will  only  be  jsecessary  to 
give  a  reason  why  the  direction  of  rotation  should  aceommo- 
dato  itself  to  that  of  one  set  of  fueets  in  preference  to  the 
other. 

According  to  tfae  plan  we  proposed,  we  are  now  desirous 
of  giving  our  readers  a  very  brief  abstract  of  th^  remaining 
part  of  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume*  Of  many  ot* 
them  it  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  to  give  any  ^ng 
approachnug  to  a  detailed  examination,  on  account  of  the  nen 
cesisity  of  reference  to  diagrams,  or  the  introduction  of  alge- 


braicaf  expressions,    Tte; foUoTOi^f  vefjf.gtnewl  niiifci^^^ 
enable  our  readers  15  judge  of  the  oatev^  nf  ^  kAmmm^ 
ti^D  oemiiiimicated  in  the  several  psqpefs,  mA^ht^MaaA^mff' 
oi'  the  Society's  labours ;  though  weoiigbt  to mMtioii ihatthe 
papers  .here  pabli&hed  are  only  a  fiefeotion  '0«t  rf^  vmtkt 
greater  nnmber  which  have  been  presentoi  WlWSociai^  * 
*  l»  the  chemical  departmeat,  the  paper,.  Nm* IV.  by  rw^ 
fesaor  Clarke,  on  the  purple  precipitate  of  Casiii»».  will  hef 
laond  ta  contain  n  detailed,  account  of  differesl  opWouj 
\f  hich  have  been  held  respecting  the  natiire  of  tUi  caMtt 
compound  discovered  by  Dr.  Cassias  in:  the  middte  rf  Ifcia- 
seventeenth  cehtury.    The  opinions  of  chemiato  ooBcenuBg 
it  have  been  various,    Proust,  in  conclnda^  ahfcmitaswt. 
of -WLperiments  upon  it,  says,  let  as  honestly  ^jAn^^la^iU ' 
nature  k  not  yet  well  understood.    By  a  set  of  ingaiMasJO^ 
periineRts,  conducted  with  all  his  weU-luuiwn  safpsolty  •»* 
poM«verance.  Pr,  Clatke  has  so  far  soMeeded  in  ascortain^ 
ing  its  censtitvtion  as  to  be  ab^e  to  give  the  fUlowiflg^  «*■►'* 
clasioDi  '  .       .ir. 

.  !  t  •  1 

««  Float  pit  th^  preceding  observations  U  may  be  inferred  thjtt, 
in  ptocipiUting  the  puorple  powder  of  Cassius  from  muriate  of  golj^ 
by  meins  of  ^be  muriate  of  tin,  the  two  metab  tin  and  gold  .ar^^ 
throwii  down  as  oxides ;  vrWch,  however,  do  not  chemically  com- 
bine in  a  constant  relaUve  proportion  to  each  other:  thttAe 
quantity  of  tin  always  exceeds  thai  of  goM,  ind  that  the  dlfl^- 
ence  otsorvable  in  the  hues  of  the  prediHtsiie  mad^  at  ffiAi^t 
tint«  I*  to  he  ascribed  to  the  different  pwpartkaa  ia  whitfi^gn? 
«\xid<«  <*f  the  two  metals  have  combined  togetfaar,  and  peitejft  ate 
t>Mh^r  \ii'Vcnmt  agrees  of  oxidation." 

\;^o  x^h^lo  lutj^cr  displays  the  great  chenicalskili  of  its  pn- 
r  .^|^  «>«i  wvl)  as  his  caution  and  preci^oa  in  drawing  ipfoff- 

^«u  \1.  ic»  a  paper  by  the  same  antkNr,  giving  im  aee^Mt 
v(  ^  ivaitulabie  deposit  of  a  white  salt  in  cavities  ha  the 
u^\i»Uur  of  the  tower  of  Stoke  Church,  Bear  Hartlaftd^iABo' 
s^uiJiirc.  By  a  well  conducted  analysis  he  foand  iif#>4»e 
luUive  natron,  or  bi-c^rhonite  of  soda;  ocHitaiiiiag  abo  Ifas 
^\ilphatc,  and  muriate  of  soda.  He  then  proceeded  is  aMovst 
for  its  formation  in  the  situation  'where  it  occurred..      • 

The  church  being  near  the  sea,  muriate  of  soda  aiay  ba  eaa* 
Ycved  there  in  the  spray,  and  if  carbonate  of  Uvaexialmlhe 
buil4ing»  the  two  salts  assisted  by  moisturcj  will  matpailgr  ida- 
compose^  and  their  elements  unite  again  in  diCmnl  oopihi* 
natipps*  farming  muriale  of  lime  and  carbonate.ofsftda^  tet 
tlie  >touea  ure  siliceous,  and  it  is  doubtfhl  wt^tll^  the 
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tevoMUdippijF  «ttoiigh  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  also  the  for- 
BMHlioK  kemg  confioed  to  the  inaide  of  the  tower,  appears  to  > 
neeAiturthtf  ejLplaiiation; 
,  In- Ae  gieologioal  departiiieiit  tliere  is  a  very  long  com-i 
mdnoation  from  Professor  Sedgwick,  No.  Vll.  on  the 
physical  atmetBre  of  tiiose  ftmnations  which  are  immediately 
aaaraated  with  the  primitiTe  ridge  of  Devonshire  and  Com^ 
wall.  The  fiist  port  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  general 
AOQonnt  of  the  appearance  and  stroctnre  of  that  part  of  the 
Wand.  The  phienomena  presented  by  the  granitic  tracts  are 
•fiberwards'  described.  All  tike  poi&ts  on  the  coast  where 
granttn  aad  shte  are  seen  in  contact,  are  enamerated ;  and 
aiflUBute.  aeeonnt  is  given  of  some  singular  appearances  ex- 
hihited  at  the  jmtction  of  the  two  formations  between  Forth- 
leven  aad  Miraaion*  We  cannot  attempt  any  detailed  ac* 
eoont  of  the  nomerous  and  accnrate  series  of  observations 
made  by  tiiis  indefatigaMe  enquirer;  but  will  jost  giro  our 
readers  a  short  statement  of  one  of  Uie  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrived ;  and  which  throws  light  upon  the  occasional  nbe« 
nomena  of  granite  appearing  above  ottier  rocks.  He  nnds 
that  in  all  situations  wnere  there  is  a  good  denudation,  (and 
flierefore  by  analogy  thronghoat  the  whole  contact  of  the  gra* 
nite  and  the  slate)  many  prolongations  of  the  central  granite 
pass  into  the  superincnmbent  schist,  and  by  their  varied 
Ramifications,  whidi  have  every  possible  inclination  and  di- 
lection,  produce  the  phenomena  of  granitic  veins.  The  whole 
|%per  will  aflbrd  matter  of  great  interest  to  those  who  follow 
nj^the  niiautim  of  geological  science. 

7nder  this  head  we  must  also  first  notice  another  interest- 
ing thouffh  short  paper. 

ko.  IX.  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Okes,  on  some  fossil  r»T 
main  of  the  beaver,  found  near  Chatteris,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
^he  Ifst  part  of  his  paper  contains  some  historical  details, 
proving  the  beaver  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  inhabitant 
of  Greit  Britain.  He  shews  by  quotations  from  Dugdale'a 
Historyof  the  Fens,  that  the  place  where  the  bones  were 
Ibaad  hl|  formerly  been  a  considerable  branch  of  connnuai- 
cation  btwcen  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen,  though  it  has  now 
been  chokd  up  for  more  than  two  centuries.  After  giving 
some  ana^ical  details,  intended  to  prove  that  the  fossil 
bones  in  qiVation  belong  to  an  animal  of  the  same  species  as 
the  beaver  f  Canada,  the  author  concludes  by  observing^ 
that  the  sitoeion  in  which  these  bones  were  found,  s^grjHS 
with  what  Cv^ier  had  previously  determined,  riz.  "  Thai 
the  bones  of  ^^ien  which  are  the  s^me  with  those  which  still 
exist  alive,  ar^ever  found  except  in  the  very  latest  alluvial 


.deposits,  or  tho^e  wbieb  ftre^ifhier  Ibmed  on  UiemdM  of 
lti\e$B,  or  on  ike  bottoiao  of  aocient  lek«s>  or  maiBboo.** '  • 

-Tbere  are  soTenil  papers  io  the  maUseaietioal  licpertoieBt 
whiob  will  afford- mattar  of  great  inlerest  to  those  Mrsed  la 
such  inqoiries. 

No.  1.  Oa  IsoQietrical  PerspeetiTe.  This  paper,  by  Rnv 
fessor  Farisb,  displays  considerable  ingemdty  of 'conceptioti> 
and  appears  capable  of  very  osefai  application*  It  contains 
aa  accoiint  of  a  particular  case  ol'  perspective,  where 
tbe  eye  is  supposed  to  be  situated  so  as  to  view  the  lines 
of  ai»  oly^ct  in  a  certain  position*  which  is  such,  that  t)ie 
|)rincipal  of  them  maintain  in  tlie  projection,  the  same  relative 
prpportiops  which  they  have  in  reality^  and  tbey  are  hence 
).ernied,isometrical  lines  To  secure  this  point  in  thm  repre* 
jientation  of  many  classes  of  objects^  for  pariicalar  pnrpoaest 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  want  of  some  simple  and 
effective  mode  of  attaining  it,  has  been  felt  by  taiaiiy,  en* 
gaged  in  pursofts  where  tbe  application  of  drawinir  to  tbe 
nnrposes  of  tbe  arts  was  need,  Aem^gst  others.  Professor 
Fariah  b^s  Mi  the  deficiency  of  the  method  coinmonhr  in 
use  for  attaining  accuracy  in  such  cases;  when  wanting  to 
make, representations  of  sufficient  exactness,  that  his  assist* 
ants  might  be  able  by  tliem^  to  pat  together  the  varioas 
models  of  machinery  used  in  his  lectures,  he  tried  the  usual 
mode  of  giving  a  horizontal,  or  two  vertical  sections ;  but  tbi 
mode  he  found  to  be  liable  to  many  inconveniences ;  it  woufl 
be  unintelligible  to  eo  inexperienced  eye ;  and  shews  very  i^ 
perfectly  that  which  is  most  essential,  the  connection  of  be 
several  ps^rts  with  one  another. 

A  picture  on  the  principles  of  common  perspective  ^as 
the  ne^  es^edient  thiit  suggested  itself;  but  this  m^^od 
is  liable  to  one  great  objection,  that  most  of  the  lines  n  the 
representation  cannot  possibly  be  laid  down  by  asca^*  not* 
io  mention  tbe  indistinctness  in  complicated  macbini^*  llie 
nroFessor  therefore  was  led  to  oonsider  whether  the^  might 
be  any  point  of  light  in  which  the  perspective  woulc^ot  con* 
fuse  the  representation  with  the  evils  just  alluded  ^»  and  he 
has  successfully  ponceived  and  applied  the  use  of  iparticular 
sort  of  perspective,  in  which  tbe  principal  parts  o'the  fignre 
may  be  laid  down  accurately  by  a  scale,  an'  the  repre- 
$.entatioo  possess  much  greater  clearness  than  y  any  other 
method. 

From  tbe  circumstance  of  proportion  beia'  ^^V}  ^^  ^^^ 
principal  lines,  he  has  named  it  Isomctrical  Pcspective.  The 
nature  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  fonqc^  we  will  give 
in  his  own  words« 


•  **  Suppose  a  cube  to  bB  the  object  to 'be  repfcgc^ed. .  -l^e^cye 
placed  in.tbe  diagonal  of  thecdbe  praluoed.  The  papter^  m 
'whMrdie.draiii^ii^  ia  Co  "be  aisde^  to  beperpendifinkrtoi  thatdia- 
go4al»  .tieiween  the  ejf  and  ^he  okjei^  at  a  duo  pffoportioiial  ^k^ 
tance  from  eadi,  accordiog  to  the  scale  required.  W| ,  tho  4is« 
lance  of  the  eye,  and  consequenUy  that  of  the  papeff  be.iodefi* 
nitely  .increased*  so  th^t  the /size  of  the  obiect  majr  be.incoiu^de^- 
ble  in  respect  of  it.  It  is  manifest^  that  all  the  lines  4rawn  from 
9ny  points  of  the  object  to  the  eye,  may  be  considered  as  perpen* 
dicuiar  to  the  picture  which  becomes  therefore  a  species  of  ortho- 
graphic projection  •  .         «       .    . 

**  It  is  manifest  the  projection  will  have  for  Its  outline  an  equi- 
angular and  equilatem*  hexagon,  with  two  rerttcal  sides,  and  an 
sngle  lit  Hie  top  and  bottom.  The  other  three  lines  will  be  radi! 
-drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  lowest  angle,  uhl '  to  the  t#o  altar- 
sate  wangles ;  and  idl  these  lines  and  aides  will  be  equal  to  each 
iMiief  botb  in  the  obfect  and  representatioa ;  aodif  any  dtfaer  iiaes 
parallel  jfco  any  of  the  4hree  r^dii  should  exist  ;ia  theobjecl^and  to 
be  repraaented  in  tbe-pictoret  their  represeotatioo^  will,  beat  to.  o«e 
Aootkei^i  and  to  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  cube,  the  aamo  pr^* 
portion  wbiph  the  Uoea  represented  beai:  to  one  aaother  iu.  tl)e  ob- 
ject.'* ,     . 

In  models  and  machines  most  of  the  fines  are  actnalf]^ 
in  three  directions,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  tvlbe  property 

!)Iaced  with  respect  to  the  object ;  and  hence  the*  focillly  of 
a^ing  them  down  with  the  greatest  accuracy, .by  a  scald.  AM 
ihii  angles  are  either  angles  of  GO*  or  its  sm^plement ;  and 
this  angte  is  the  easiest  of  all  angles  to  draw,  being  iVnmedi- 
a^ely  described  with  only  a  pair  of  compasses  ty  the  inter- 
'  section  of  two  circles  of  equal  radins.  After  gl>^ing  a  few 
definitions,  in  which  for  convenience,  he  gives  names  to 
some  of  the  chief  points  and  lines  in  a  picture  of  this  kind, 
he  proceeds  to  give  directions  in  general,  for  constrocting  a 
representation  of  any  object  on  these  principles.  Lines  fn 
the  threfe  directions  before  spoken  of,  being  called  isomelrical 
lines/these  and  any  lines  parallel  to  them  may  ho  taid  down 
to  a  scale.  The  nositioiK  pf  aiiy  point  in  the  object,  as  re- 
ferred to  the  drawing,  mav  be  K)und  by  measurinj;  its  thtde 
distances,  viz.  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  first  drawn 
horizontal  plane ;  and  from  each  of  the  vertical  planes,  lines 
in  other  directions  than  the  isometrical  will  not  be  reprc* 
sented  on  the  same  scale ;  but  their  extremities  may  be  found 
as  before,  and  a  line  drawn  between  them.  If  a  curved  lino 
be  required  to  bo  represented,  several  points  in  it,^  many 
as  may  be  necessary  to  guide  the  artist  in  tracing  it,  niay  be 
laid  down  in  the  same  way;  which  will  be  sufficiently  exact. 


The  wh^eli  of  n^iieUasrv  iriH  ofleti  require  tbe  rffpte* 
$eiitiiioi|  of  li  circle:  and  when  they  are  in  inonietrieal  plaiiei» 
aB  ie  f etiefolly  the  Mse^  tbe  drele  is  prc^eeted  tate  an  elffose 
ef  eae  partieoia^  form,  aadi  tbelr  axia'  fs  an  isemetifeiiA  fine 
ftiways  oeincidiiig  with  the  minor  axis  of  the  elBpse.  fit 
these  ellipBes  tbe  author  finds  .by  a  very  iiimple  ana  elegant 
geometrical  prinoipie  the  ratio  of  tbe  minor  and  major  asjff| 
and  tbe  isometrical  diameter.  Knowing  the  axis^  ^  ellipse 
may  lie  drawn  by  the  elliptic  compasses ;  or  by  having  a  set 
of  coneentric  ellipses  strongly  drawn,  which  may  be  seen 
UM'OQgh  the  paper« 

The  breadth  ef  a  wheel,  its  eogs,  the  lleati  ot  a  water- 
wheel,  &c.  may  all  be  easily  and  ao^orately  refMreseot^  on 
the  jame  pnocipleu  It  is  siso  eaay  to  divide  the  ekroimi? 
ffrence  of  the  ellipse^  kite  aay  aea^ber  of  degrees  fata  wUeJb 
the  ciffoolar  cii«c«oiferenoe  is  divided.  In  this  matmer  aft 
ieometrieat  eHipee  may  be  formed  into  a*  isaiaetrieal  csrcoiar 
iustsumamt,  or  as  isometrieal  compass,  wbioh  mayahewdl 
tfie^heaviofis,  and  measare  angles  on  thia  ptctore  hi  tbe  same 
BMimMDr,  a$  a  real  eompass  qr  eircnlar  instraient  irenld  do  {i| 
nature. 

It  may  l>e  often  osefnl  to  have  a  scale  to  measure  distances 
not  only  in  tbe  isometrieal  directions,  bnt  in  others  also ;,  ppi4 
this  the  FrofesiUMT  observes  may  be  done  by  a  series  of  epAr 
ceatric  similar  ellipses,  dividing  the  isometrical  diamet^ni 
into  equal  portions*  The  other  diameters  will  be  so  4ivided| 
as  to  serve  for  a  scale  for  all  lines  parallel  to  theaa  respp^ 
tively.  Thoa  in  tbe  cube,  distances^  measured  on  the  kmgaf 
diagonal  of  the  figure,  or  its  parallels,  would  be  measored  by 
the  divisiooa  en  the  msyor  axis^  those  depending  on  theahoytey 
dia||ODal»  by  the  minor. 

He  ilien  shews  the  further  application  of  these  prinpplef^ 
to  the  description  of  other  figures,  and  to  the  representa- 
tion of  buildings;  in  which  particular  advantages  are  gained 
oyer  tbe  common  mode  of  plans  and  sections^  This  method 
iinites  tbe  properties  of  both  plaa  and  section  at  once,  aa4- 
at  the  same  time  the  advantages  cierived  fro^i  a  perapective 
picture*  So  that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  every 
part  are  brought  clearly  and  accurately  before  the  eye*  Qie 
recommends  it  for  taking  tbe  plan  of  a  city,  or  even  a.  tract 
of  couotry,  particularly  a  mcointainoas  one*  On  this  hea4 
we  cannot  help  digressing  a  little*  to  observe  that  a  prin* 
ciple  somewhat  of  tliis  kind  seems  to  have  heen  unoanr 
aqiottsly  perhaps  adopted,  in  the  antiquated  bird's  eye.view«; 
of  cities  and  buildings  which  are  so  fiequentiy  fiet  with  ill 


a>4riM«c(fta^  sot 

M  bppkii  Tba  «tkiU  of  Ibote  iliiy$  n^tm  perlmp  a  igMmat 
ol"  .tka  Boi^otiic  (^rinoipla  of  wkat  Ibey  iiA^-hmi  il  Mew  t^ 
bmto  be«i  a  natafid  idaa  to  jii{mos«  tho  fye  ia  m  eleyatedl 
aitnlioa  Mnaewbat  mdlar  to  tbat  ^ksh  it  aoooMes  m  is^ 
petrlcal  parspestiver  fcNr  tbe  sake  of  obtaioiBg  a  tslearer  tieir 
of  the  parts  and  arraag«niaBt  of  a  laq;e  and  ooaiplieated  oi^« 
joct,  and  aa  tbai  iU  parta  miglit  appear  neariy  ea  tko' same 
icale. 

.  Tka  old  way  of  reprasentiag  aountaias  $mi  cities  ia  niapa 
is  Kery  nmilar  to  that  raoconaMauled  by  the  Profeaaar^  and 
perhaps  pvas  a  mote  lively  idea  of  the  objeots  iotended,  thaa 
tbeaadem  aiodeaf  pvojectiog  etery  abject  od  tbe  horiBctntal 
plane.  • 

r 

'^  In  the  same  way/'  imya  the  author,  *'  the  pTiE|A  of  a  city  might 
be  gi^iH  which  would  not  only  repre^nt  its  streets  and  squares, 
as  weH  {by  the  help  of  the  scale  above  desoHbed)  as  a  conknoii 
pfaai^  but  adso  a  picture  of  its  chordies  and  public  buildiiig^  and 
iven  its  private  hooses,  if  snch  were  the  design  conten^ilBted  fav 
the  artisti  aa  Aey  woidd  almost  all  become  visible,  lAea  lobkeA 
dowa  upoa  Cram  the  conHBaadiDg  height  which  litis  perspeoltva 
aupposes ;  and  audi  a  single  exhibiiien»  if  weH  eKecoted,  might  giva 
a  Jietter  idea  of  a  difffwH  capttalthaa  a  nrfmnit  of  dasariDtioa." 

lib  is  one  among  (Ue  numerous  examples,  which  ]^;  Pro* 
iei»er  mentions,  of  the^plication  of  his  me^od  to  jburposes 
Inquired  in  the  arts.  He  oonsiderB  the  method  applicable  to 
cases  even  where  ttiere  are  few  or  no  isometrical  lines.  Some 
lines  of  this  sort  he  says  may  be  traced  as  guides  tp  tlmhand 
of  the  artist  in  the  ddineation  of  the  more  irregular  rarts 
of  tbe  oluects ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  scarcely^  ahy  Yonti 
ao  anomaloos,  as  not  to  aflTord  some  remarkabfe  points  or 
lines  which  may  be  thus  used.  Ho  then  proceeds  to  men* 
fion  instances  of  the  application  of  this  method,  in  designing 
vases ;  naval  architecture ;  subjects  of  natural  history ;  fo^ 
tiflcation ;  and  {be  surCace  of  a  hilly  country.  Tbe  heights 
of  the  monntains  being  measured  in  isometrical  lines,  and 
their  relative  position  by  the  bearings  of  an  isometrical  com- 
pass,  before  snoken  of. 

The  art  wonld  also,  he  thinks,  be  advantageously  employed 
for  tracing  what  is  below  the  surfhce  of  the  earth  as  well  as 
what  is  above  it ;  aad  be  jproposea  the  representation  of 
aiines^  and  the  di^ositionoi  geological  strata,  by  its  meaas, 
as  giving  clearer  aad  more  accurate  informatian  than  ^ny 
method  at  present  in  use.  The  plan  certainly  seams  to 
possess  eminent  advanti^es,  in  all  cases  where  tLeremay 
be  reqtinred  a  borrect  representation  of  the  measures  of  ihf 


^e  Tr0fMk>U0m  of  ths  C<mibfiifffPMl0tQphiNilSoe{efy. 

99vei!Bl  pnrls  ora»  ol9ect»  and  ni  tbe  same  iinte  a  ^ie^jr  of 
tbeir  dispoBition  and  coaaeetibn.  loitihiin,  wkemrer  a  ptaa,- 
a^eectioii,  an  elevatian»  or  a  per&pecttve  riew  is  wanted  in  the 
OTftinary  modef  to  ol^r  to  give  a  nofficiently  dear  and  flc«t 
curate  idea  of  an  otgect,  there,  ibis  method,  by  nnitiny  in  one 
all  tbe  advantages  of  each  of  those  modes  of  representation* 
will  fully  answer  the  purpo3e  and  convey  the  inlonnation  re* 
quired ;  in  a  way  mnch  more  tntelligibre,  because  the  form 
and  dispositiun  of  the  object  is  seen  at  the  same  time  as  the 
details  pf  its  measorementSj  and  much  more  simple,  if  if 
were  only  from  the  circumstance  of  one  figure  answ^ing  aft 
the  purposes  of  three  or  four  on  the  old  dUu.  '  The  uAe  of  it, 
however,  in  representing  machinery  is  tuat  of  which  tbe  Pro* 
lessor  says  he  can  speak  with  the  greatest  confidence ;  and 
he  concludes,  by  hinting,  that  it  may  be  particularly  nsefn) 
in  iltastration  of  the  communications  laid  before  societies^ 
'*  such  as  that  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  be  President." 
.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  order  to  give  hi^ 
readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  thcfmselves  of  the  ad* 
yaatages  of  his  method,  he  has  sul^oined  Several  plates  ,re* 

f)rese«il]ng  the  delineation  of  objects  in  this  mode,  partfcti<* 
arly  a  piece  of  machinery,  of  which  tbe  clearness  and  acen* 
racy  of  representation  will,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  any  eye, 
at  all  a(M)ttstbmed  to  examining  such  objects,  and  its  stxp^rl* 
orlty  over  a  series  of  plans  and  sections  very  evident. 

The  pnp^  No.  V.  by  Mr.  BaBbage,  contains  some  veri 
valuable  matter,  displaying  in  a  high  degree  the  talent  and 
leamitigof  its  author.  His  object  is  to  give  some  account  of 
the  iakportant  consequences  which  have  fblloweilt  en  Ike 
adoption  of  improvements  in  algebraical  notatftmt  and^Beil^ 
lastrates  it  by  explaining,  iii  many  elabortrte  examples,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  ih>m  the  notation  of  functions  in  its 
present  improved  stale.  ^     ' 

No.  VI.  is  a  very  elaborate  and  iiigenlons  paper  by  Mr. 
HcMiBchel,  in  which  he  proposes  a  mode  of  reducing  certain 
classes  of  iVmctional  equations  to  equations  of  finite  dlBbf- 
ences; 

In  No.  X.  Mr.  Whewell  investigates  the  positfon  of  flie 
apsides  of  orbits  of  great  eccentricity.  '  The  case  considered 
is  when  a  body  revolves',  acted  on  by  a  central  force,  "^arv^ 
ing  according  to  any  simple  law,  and  at  its  lower  apsiae 
approaches  indefinitely  near  the  centre.  Here  Mr.  Whewell 
finds  a  method  of  solution  which  leads  him  to  several  import- 
ant conclusions. 

•    Here  then  for  the  present  wre  take  our  leave  of  Ae  Caai* 
bridge  Phibsophical  Society ;  hoping  to  continue  onr  bc- 


mikdp.f^BfiBioF^Jh^mary  charge.    MI 


jsoottlof  its  prooeedJDg»  on  the  apptraraiiceof  the  next  parte 
and  ihe  aetivky  and  energy  with  which  <we  learn)  the  labcwjitf 
of  the  Sadety  are  carried  on,  seem  to  hold  out  a  fair  pro^ 
suae  thai  iia  future  volames  will  not  fall  short  of  the  merita 
of  the  firat. 


Art*  IV*     A  Charge  delivered  by  the  Right  Rev.  John 
.    Ijord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  at  his  primary  Visitation  nf  that 

JDiocesey  in  August,  1821*  4to.  pp.  lo«     Gujtchy  Bri^toU 

i82L 

It  ia  a .  very  salutary  cusfom  whi<^  has  ma^ie.  JBp^acopal 
Chargi^  a  port  of  the  curunion  literary  stocl^  oC  t^)0  pubJic'? 
but  we  should  tbii^k  this ,  custom  much  improved^  if  they 
^ere  preseuted  to  us  in  a  piore  durable  form*  Every  body 
jkpo^a  t)ie  dijpSculty  of  preserving  a.  pauiphlf^t  ^fromdiiri^ 
fi^.  dpgVear^:  ^^  every  bqdy  .grudges  a  ;biiHU9g  In 
eifthtef^  pages*  Wi«  shQuld  like,  to  see  the  fupfsrOuity  pf  tlie 
fiul-sjz^.qiiarto,  retrenched  *  for  ever,  from  .  all  oocf^ionat 
prodoctiops  of  the  Church ;  and  if  we  cannot  pbta^^p  a  jadi** 
cious  selection  ,of  past  Charges,  with  a  promise  ef  coati* 
iluation»  we  s}iou)d  recommead  the .  convenience  of.  o^vo^ 
ftpd  the  protection  of  stiff  boards,  to  all.  tt|at  are  io  come*.  ' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  sincerely  rejoice  u%  posses^iog 
Bishop  Kaye*s  Charge  in  any  form,  ai|d,  auder  any  ckicum* 
atances*  Few  appointments,  we  believe,  created  nipre  luli^ 
vefsal  satisfaction  thfm  tliat  which  placed  him  on  tfae  banidbt 
apd  none«  we  are  certai^i,  was  better  cajculatad  to  .jpratiiryr 
the  pride,  or  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  U.niveriuty  iq 
which  he  is  so  l^right.  an  omaitieat.  Such  distinctioivi  as 
merit  could  win  locally,  had  been  justly  gained  by  the  Mas- 
ter of  Christ's^  and  the  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  the  same 
calendar  which  testified  his  claims,  was  to  exhibit  bis  re-» 
wards  also.  But  it  was  a  most  gratifying;  earnest,  of  tlie 
criterion  bv  which  the  favours  of  the  Crown  were  to  be.di&r 
peosed,  when  the  previous  sanction  of  Academical  honoum 
was  accepted  as  the  strongest  .  recommendatiou  to  tka 
Mitre. 

.^  The  v^ry  natare  of  a. Diocesan  Charge  preoladefv  lu^from 
attempting  more  than  to  put  our  readers  in  possespioaof 
it^.  Qon tents*  The  subject  on  which,  the. Bishop  of  Briatoi 
\^  treated,  will  be  recognized  by  all  our  bret(ire&  as  of  pa^ 


SIS    Tkr  £ord  Btd^^BrUi^Ts  Primary  Chmy^. 

ffMioimt  inpoiftticej  and  ^e  few  extracts  wWdi  we  «hdl 
giM  will  amply  bear  wiinesa  to  the  vigour^  the  siinplki^i 
and  the  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  couched. 

After  expressing  an  assurance  that  bis  hearers  eateitaioed 
a  jnst  sense  of  the  weighty  obligations  imposed  upon  tiiBm« 
when  they  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  not  of  .a 
triumphant,  but  of  a  militant  Church*  the  Bishop  prooeeds 
to  point  out  those  cirenmstaaces  in  its  preseiit  cooditien^ 
especially  in  the  part  of  it  to  which  we  belong,  from  wkich 
the  deepest  anxiety  and  apprehension  may  reasonably  be 
•alertaiaed. 

The  first  danger  to  which  he  adverts,  is  the  wide  diseewri^ 
nalien  of  laidelity;  the  di^aguishing  Ateture  of  whose 
modem  giwwdi  is  its  progress  among  the  vdgar.  Formerlr. 
observes  the  Bishop,  its  disciples  were  to  be  found  onnr 
•meag  Ihe  rich  and  luxurious,  or  the  dtspoters  of  this 
wwM  ;  JHit  new  the  obscurest  walks  of  life,  are  peiscned  by 
the  conlagidtlT'atod-4he  dmiger  to  Religion  is  increased  on 
this  account ;  for  theoffh  the  rich  man  may  find  it  conyeaieDt 
to  persnade  himself  that  a  creed  which  opjposea  his  rtciiHis 
iaduigences  is  false,  he  is  yet  seasiUe  of  the  taadeiief  ef 
CShri^ienity  to  fender  men  peaceable  and  «eaataiilad  wilh 
Ihehr  eevdilioo ;  and  theiefore  he  will  he  J^aaiimia  to 
its  influeaoe  over  the  minds  ef  olhen.     b  pn^evl 


these  motives  are  waatingm  the  mferior  ranks  of  Kfe,  ikm 
levers  ef  eonfhtfiein  will  suppose  that  the  fint  et^  te  the  afr 
talaaaawt  ef  the  ehaege  which  tiiey  seek,  must  be  ttMjiiee 
e^ftr  fhNea  reKgiott. 

tlie  weapons  which  the  Bishop  fecoommids  Ike  ihitiUM 
whMaler  to  gM  Umaeir  with  for  the  eombat^ 


ffmt.  Hi  the  writings  ef  the  great  ImninasHm  nf  mi 
Chneah.  these  is  n  aolntien  wmA  m  anewer  to  evevf  4mM 
M^^vil  of  seeptieal  ingennity.  "  Bnt^**  eonteaea  Ihe 
FraMe,  kt  a  tone  ef  gesndne  ChristiaB  hnmiBly, 

«IfIaHj.wiihoaipiesiimpiion»  hasardamniarhon  thisadb* 
jectm  the  prmenns  ef  men,  idiaae  bng  experience  la  ti^  wocfc  ef 
te  IfiBisliy  musi  render  them  mnch  better  QMaU&ed  than  mjM^ 
decide  upon  the  most  eflectual  mode  of  infliiencii«  the  mindief 
didr  heattm>  it  is  my  oersnaaion,  that  Duqoiritioos  en  dw  Mk 
denmof  Chrittiiiii^,  noneter  ingenioos  and  nroftuod,  when 
aiUirMil  to  Mmona  in  the  lover  stations  ef  faih,  wil  seUni 
the  end  pranesed.    Such  persons  are  for  the  meet  nsi% 

*  to  dese  and  aoewate  isaiianug,  and 

ef  Mbnisg  as  in  oar  aramiient, 
MAauan  ear  pranana  and 
he  aidrsased  tn  the  hauliather  thaa  she 
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fajiad.    Yfe.wmt  iiwfU  upon  the  pocudiar  doc^is^  'Of  tW.Ge*^ 
|iel,  upon  those  doctrines  whieh,  proceeding  as  they  did  frpm  him 
who*  'who  knew  what  was  in  man/  cannot  but  be  best  ca(cu^. 
laled  to  command  the  ^sscDt,  and  to  infiuence  the  practice  of 
man.      Speak  to  your  Congregations  of  the  general  corruption. of . 
hsman  nature  and  of  their  own  particular  transgressions,  topics  on 
which  their  own  consciences  will  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
your  represetatations ;  bid  them  review  their  past  lives,  and  see  how 
uifioitely  diort  their  practioe  has-  fallen  even  of  their  ou^  hnpev- 
feet  aodons  of  d»ty :  having  thus  brought  them  to  a  just  sense  ^yf 
thfroeediv  wUeh  thewbeie  homan  |«c«  mns^  stand  both  of  par-  • 
don  for  their  sins  and  of  support  for  their  weakness,  ^oeeed  t6 
eonviiico  tbeni  iiow  impossible  it  is. for  man  by  Mnown  unassistod 
eSirts'  to  procure  that  pardon  aad  ouppoft ;  thai  t«nB.td  the  8b* 
cred  Volume,  and  shew  them  that  all  theic  wfints  are^abimdiintigr': 
SQpjplied.  in  the  gracious  provisions  which  God  bas|  betfi  plowgdr 
to  mako  for  the  Kederoption  and  Saactification  of  his  faUe^  Cr#a>^' 
tures.      It  is  not  by  dwelling  in  our  discourses  on  the  nalure  of  ^ 
the  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  Divine 
Revelation,  that  we  can  hope  effectually  to 'secure  ourlesseda- 
cafed  Brethren  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  rnfidelity;  but 
by  making  them  f6el  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the'^i^romises  and 
precepts  of  the  Oospel  to  itte  actual  condition  of  iftan,  and  dios 
afibrdmg  them  as  it  were  an  experimental  proof  that  it  proeeede<l* 
froBi  the  same  Alnri|^ty  Bei^g  who  called  man  inta  e^lMenets^luM' 
best  knows.what  his'kx>ndittDn  requires.**     P*  8.  -  •  ^       '<    '  "   ^ 

^he  next  subject  upon  which  the  Bisl^op  tbucli^,.i{i  too 
ioipprtant  in  itself,  and  managed  with  too  much  delicacy .6y. 
him^  to  permit  us  to  give  it  otherwise  than  in, his  owfi 
words.  >/ 

^  The  point,  to  which  I  wish  in  the  second  place  to  ciil  yottf^ 
atttetion»  regards  the  relation  in  .which  you  stand  to  those  who 
dissent  iVom  the  Established  Church;     la  this  country  the  State*, 
concedes  to  Christians  of  every  denomination  perfect.  libjdrty  td. 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  cpnscienc^. 
Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  I  entertain  the  most  re- 
mote design  of  queitionhig  the  wisdom  of  this  concession  ;'-^In()e-* 
pemiiently  of  all  considerations  of  natural  justice,  I  am  convinced' 
that  a  liberal  Tolerktion  of  Religious  Opinions  affords  the  best 
aectlvity  to  a  National  Establishment.     Yet  it  must,  I  think,  be  ad. 
mitted  that  the  full  Toleration  enjoyed  by  Dissenters  in  these 
Kingdoms  has  given  birth  to  very  err6neoas  notions  respecting  the' 
nature  of  the  Sin  of  Schism.      Men  ai^  too  much  in  ttie  habit  of 
overlooking  the  distinction  between  Leg^  and  *9f oral  Gui!t,  and^ 
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of  unagiiung  ihftt  eurjT'  act  vbich  the  Lav  penni^uBa  j-  h^fcr- 
CprxDod  With  a  safe  CQiu^eac^,  Tbe^  see  ih«t  the  State  ;«ttachea 
ho  peoalty.  ^o  a  seoeasioD  from  tlie  jSetablished  Ch«rcl^  and  ih«f 
p^rsuada  themselvea  that,  where  there  is  bo  legal  peaaltj;  there 
can  be  no  violation  of  DuC^.  Thus  by  dcg;rees  it  has  Asomm,^ 
pass  Uiat»  by  a  large  portion  of  the  CoBtaiimtj,  the  Church  ^ 
England  isr^ardedaa  standing  upon  pracisely  the  aaaie  gfowd 
as  the  numerous  sects  into  whidi  Protertanta  are  divided;  Bad 
eiicry  pretext^  however  trivia]^  is  deeised  suScienl  to  jattify  •  se- 
paration IroBB  it.  ■ 

'VGteat  cirGumspection*  therefore,  is  required,  on  the  pMt^ 
the  Established  Clergy  in  the  present  day>  lest  th^  should,  either 
by  their  actions  or  by  their  Umguage>  qppear  to  couatenaiftce  these 
errgueous  oii^iopiw  9Qd  thus  add  .sttei^h  to  the  to^  prntaleat 
persuasion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  comparatinre  tndi&resce  vhethcr 
a  man*  who  ba^  been  bred  in  the  Church  of  Kngfaindy  shall  adiaflv« 
;  W  .not  alViere  to  its  Communion.     I  mean  not  io  censttpe.  those 
who.  aspire  .to  the  praise  of  candour  and  iibendt^  ;  but  I  think 
'that  ja  jT^pul^itfon  for  these  qualitifa  ou^bt  not  to  bo^ought  at.  the 
.ri^.oT  vr^eniiig  the  interests  of  that  Church,  wkicb  wi? have 
^  siiieyimly  bound  ourselves  to  support  with  our  inoat  sttenuoiis 
exectioos*    In  dewing  tho  rebtive  situations^  of  tbp- EMUnhed 
' 'Church. |uad  of  the  various  Protestant  Sectain  ihialcjniQdoni^^ire 
tttusi  ncf  eV  hise  si^  of  this  importuu  &ct»-  that  oiirDi9eiUv?g 
Srothrcn,  s^Arated  from  us*      This   fact  aflbids  .  a   vai|ta^^ 
.  gvouml  whi^  we  must  never  abandon;  since  ao  h»i^^  as  w«  v^^ain 
it»  wo  throw  upon  our  Adversary  the  task  of  pnmng  that  hia*  Re- 
paration waa  an  act  of  abaolute  necesstJtr*     Until  h£  can  subtfan» 
tiate.  this  point,  he  remains  justly  c£argeable  wkh  fphe  ^  .of 
.Scbisnu    It  is  in  vain  that  he  has  recourse  to  the' pk^  wfaicSi  ■» 
not  unfrequently  urged  in  justification  of  Dissent,  that  flaen  &Jlhe 
present  oay  have  Uie  same  right  to  secede  froqn  tlieChirch^of 
*  England  which  our  Forefathers  had  to  break  pfftheM'  ^*^tyy** 
wkh  the  jSee  of  Rome,    "the  Founders  of  our  Church  knev,^at 
it  was  incumbent  ixpon  them  to  establish,  not  m^ly  jhr  ;rr  n^jin 
ableness,  but  the  necessity  of  their  separation  \  to  snevr  that  |lie 
.  only  alternative  left  them  was  either  to  quit  the  Cbuxdh  of  Borne, 
or  to  acquiesce  in  the  perpetuation  of  those  ecipneo^doc^es 
by  which  fts  Teachers  bad  sullied  the  purllj  aiid  Impaired  |h|  in. 
te^ty  of  the  Christian  Faithi    This  task  they  undsitopk  «m  jwc. 
oessfuily  accomplished*    Before,  therefore,  our  t)isiie¥^Lii^' Bre- 
thren try  to.  shelter  themselves  under  the  e^anapleof  ojif  YBoe- 
table  Reformers,  they  ought  to  cq>y  it  in  all  its  pints,  m4  j^gin 
by  proving  that  the  necessity  of  a  Secession  was  in  their  .oa(i|,  case 
equally  imperious^     Without  wishing  to  call  in  ^aestioii  ijbf^igfat 
'.    of  pnvate  judgment,  it  is  our  duty  frequently  to  r^taHJMTiaiir 
hearers  that  they  are  morally  acoountable  for  tlm  ^eiscisooCthat 
right;  and  that  it  is  not  every  difference  of  opinion  wluch  will 
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jOfiiiQr  A  fldparatton  fipm  tUe  Eetdblished  Ch\ireli»  bat  a  cd<ii/c!«il|- 
ttous  difierence  t^pon  {foiatiS  tljiat  ^e|trd  the  Esseoitiak  of  Rdigtbn; 
and  iuvdlye  fundiuxiental  AreickKj  ekher  cf  Filth  or  iVactiee. 

**  But  it  k  not  only  by  ihe4eure  lof  obtaining  a  reputation  fbr 
candour  and  liberality  that  we  are  liable  to  be  betn^ed  into  con« 
dact^  that  may  appear  to  coaniteaance  the  erroneous  notions  re- 
apeeting  Schism  od  which  Ihawt  now  been  aninxadvertirtg;    There 
exists  in  the  itiinds  of  many  men  a  persuasion  that  tfab  advance- 
nent  of  the  Church  of  Christy  as  contra-distinguished  to  the 
Church  of  England  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Visible  Chorchi  shpi^ 
be  the  great  aim  of  the  sincere  Believer;    One  e&ct  of  this  per- 
suasion upon  the  opfnionk  of  thofte  by  wlnirm  it  is  adopted  is^  tliat, 
A^green^ent  fii  public  Worship  constitutes  in  their  estimation  a 
ftebleprintiple  of  connexion,  in  comparison  with  that  complete 
fdemtty  of  hearts  and  affections  by  which  ttie  IVtembers  of  the 
Mystical  Chnrch  of  Christ  are  bound  together.    Where  that  iden- 
tity is  conceived  I6  exist,  all  diffibrence  with  respect  to  outward 
Religious  Pfotesion,  to  points  that  t'elate  onW  to  the  Adminlstik- 
'  tiojv  of  th^  Visible  Chmtm,  ia  Easily  overiooktfd*    The  ^^drsons  who 
ar6  under  the  influence  of  the  persUffiaoa  jast  described  forget, 
,  that  there  ate  no  ceria»i  marks  by  which  the  Members  of  the 
Mystical  Church  of  Christ  can  be  distinguished  durbg  theii'  re^i. 
dance  of|  earth;     Thby '  forgot  too  tliiat  the  vary  oonstitotlon  'of 
'ttian*s  natute  fvqmrtt  that  lie  sfaocdd  anite  hfanself  tasdmd  Visibfe 
Qiiaroh«    It  IS  eAly  by  audi  an  tmrni  tint  he  can  dbtaiil  the  bene* 
fiU  af  Social  Wttrship,  or  aYail  hiunetf  of  o^/the  means  t^hick 
God  has  appointed  foi"  the  commdnicaiton  of  his  Qrace.^-Whh  re« 
ftrence,  therefore^  to  difierences  of  Religious  Professioil'the  Ml* 
nister  of  the  Establbhment  will  see^  that  his  surest  mode  of  ad- 
Timcing  the  ntterasai  of  ^e  Churdi  of  'Christ  if  zealouliW^  to  en- 
fiprce  Sie  obUgatioap  nnd^  which  all  men  <are  iitaced,  t>f  Sutt«n« 
dering  th^r  own  opinions  irj  «i9iiters  tiiat  cannot  oeconspientiaua^ 
deemed  of  essential  moment^  apd  ^.thus.hltftening»  as'ikr  asia 
^hem  lies,  the  appoach  of  that  time,  when  the  promise  of  our 
Biased  Lord  shall  be  accomplished,  and  there  shall  be,  both  in  ap« 
pearance  ahd  in  reality,'  'one  fold  and  one  Shepherd*/ 

''In  the  stiggestions  which  I  have  thought  it  my  Duty  to  ol&r 
tq^oa  thtk  subject,  the^  will,  I  trust,  be  found  nothing  in  Uiesliffht- 
«yt  a^ee  at  variante  with  that  spirit  of  Christian  Charity,  which' 
iwi^ht  to  'Uflaende  t>ur  whofe  behaviour  towards  those  who  differ 
Hm  us  fa  a  nurtter  sd  Atep\j  interesting  as  Religion.  Hie  cir- 
cumspection, which  t  recommend  to  you,  implies  no  want  of  re. 
apectiir  kindaefi  Ibr  the  fetsons  of  our  Dissenting  Brethren,  no 
blind  or  illtbend  prejodtce  against  fSveh^  ^pinitos,  no  unreasonable 
jealousy  of  their  designs.  It  implies  only  a  predOaotida  for  the 
'Chutth  of  Eof^arid ;  a  predileetion  founded  upon  a  carefol  and 
diipassionate  comparison  of  4la  rites  and  doctnnea  with  those  4( 
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oUier  Churches.  So  ftr  an  I  frmn  regarding  the  want  of 
predilection  as  a  subject  on  which  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  justified  in  priding  himself,  that  i  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  a  man,  who  does  not  entertain  such  a  preference, 
can  conscientiously  solicit  admission  into  the  Ministry.*'  P.  8. 

A  punctual  conformity  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and 
a  strict  observance  of  the  ceremonies  which  contribute  so' 
iHQch  to  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  spiritual  religion, 
aref  earnestly  recommended  as  strong  holds  against  the  pro- 
gress of  innovation :  on  this  ground,  the  Bishop  earnestly 
objects  to  the  too  prevalent  administration  of  private  Bap« 
tism,  to  which  he  attributes,  in  great  measure^  the  errons 
which  many  have  adopted  respecting  the  regenerating  effi« 
cacy  of  that  Sacrament. 

The  assignment  of  those  limits  which  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  jEngland  ought  to  prescribe  to  himself  in  bis  in* 
tercourse  with  the  vorldy  forms  the  concluding  topic  of  this 
Discourse ;  and  it  is  handled  as  ably  as  all  which  precede  it* 
One  golden  rule  which  the  Bishop  lays  down^  is  never 

**  to  {Rtt  a  liarsh  construcdon  on  the  conduct  of  our  Brother/ 
um  toftttqr  that  because  his  Religion  does  not  wear  predsely  the 
ssmQAppearaaee  as  our  own,  h*  is  not  therefore  impressed  with  a 
4ue  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  ReUgion,  and  of  the 
awfiU  jrespooMliiiity  which  attaches  to  the  disdiarge  of  mintsterial 
fimctiona.''  •  .  ' 

.  In  another  way,  the  error  against  which  we  should  te 
most  careful  to  guard,  is  excess ;  for  our  sinoerity  is  meaM 
^nred,  espeoially  among  the  inferior  classes,  by  the  fMU 
mont  of  the  promise  which  we  made  at  our  ordination,  ttf 
sqpply  ourselves  as  much  as  in  us  li^,  to  the  office  where- 
imto  it  has  pissed  God  to  call  us;. and  actions,  inthem-* 
selves  indifierent,  may  assume  a  character  of  positive  good 
or  evil,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  effects  pro* 
duoed  by  them  on  the  minds  of  Qthera.  In  order  to  win  all 
men  to  righteousness,  we  ought  irot  to  be  nice  in  weighing 
the  reasonableness  qf  the  scruples  which  they  object,  or  the 
sacrifices  which  they  demand  from  os ;  but  in  things  wUoh 
the  Gospel  has  left  indifferent,  we  ahodd  adopt  for  oar  gwi* 
dance  the  sound  principle  of  St  Panl-^'^  Let  not  yonr  good 
be  eyil  spoken  of." 

We  rejoice  that  the  Diocese  of  Bristol  has  in  Dr.  Kaye 
obtained  .a  pastor  who  devotes  the  energies  of  an  enlarged 
and  well  stored  mind,  to  the  spirikial  wants  of  his  <odr« 
The  "  grim  wolf"  will  have  little  ^ain  from  the  fold,  when 
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Abe  Watohmait  waketh*  for  it  is  th^  stdmber  trf  the  keeper^ 
as  jnuob  as  the  rage  of  the  eaentf,  wbich  exposes  the  sbeef) 
to  destmetion. 
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ffuage,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden.  With  an  introc 
duction,  by  Sir  Thomas  Siamfora  Rqfies^  F.R.S.,  ^c«  ftq. 
8vo.  pp.  378.    lOs.  6d.     Longman  and  Co.    1821. 

What  the  value  of  this  book  might  have  been  if  jDr*  liejp- 
den  bad  lived  to  complete  it  we  are  scaroely  prepared  to 
saj ;  bat  we  may  ventare  to  pronoonoe,  that  in  its  present 
state,  it  is  of  very  little  valae  at  all*    A  volome  of  popular 
tales  and  traditions,  primA  facie  is  of  all  others  the  most 
attractive;  and  we  took  this  up  with  an  expectation .whicb 
itfas  been  by  no  means  gratified.    Such  portions  of  it  as  are 
legendary,  are  devoid  of  the  magnificence  of  imageiy  and 
machinery  which  for,  the  most  part  is  so  lavishly  ;SGattered 
over  £astem  lore ;  and  for  the  remainder,  if  we  are  to  ••^ 
ceptitas  history,  however  uninteresting  in  itself^  it  might 
not  have  been  without  importance  if  it  had  been  elticidated 
by  such  light  as  the  editor  no  doubt  was  capable  of  ^^'^ 
ing.    In  the  form  however  in  which  the  p\ibuc  has  received 
it,  it  is  without  all  collateral  aid,  and  we  find  ourselves  dace 
ignorant  of  the  times,  the  places,  and  the  persons,  to  ^bicn 
it  refers.    Ercn  the  common  appendix  of  a  glossary,  ^^^^^ 
is  now  annexed  to  many  of  our  modem  novels,  has  beei^ 
denied ;  and  we  are  left  to  stumble  in  the  dark  oTer  not  a 
fow  sesquipedalian  words,  which,  howerer  familiar  they  ma^ 
be  in  Calcutta  and  Leadenhall  Street,  are  devoid  of  meaninj^ 
to  the  general  ear.  i,      f    m  the 

The  Malays  are  represented  to  be  a  people  who,  ^^  ^^^^ 
eapabilities  of  their  national    character,  strongly  ^^  , 

our  attention  as  lords  of  civilization  in  the  East  v^  -Bxitisn 
moreover,  firom  the  late  occupation  of  Java  )>jr  Jt.v-  ^^rji- 
authorities,  are  likely  to  receive  it.      If  the  first  ^^^^^^^  U- 
nions  is  correct,  no  race  on  the  face  of  the  8*^  -^^  lu^aii 
Iherto  been  more  wronged  than  the  inhabitants  ^^_^  ^^  ^^aa 
Archipelago;  for  from  our  earliest    knowledge   oi       ^^^£^4 
which  they  inhabit,  they  have  been  cbnsidered   »»    ^^^tjust, 
as  hordes  of  desperate  and  atrocious  pirates.     *J  .  ^  put 

thbrrfore,  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  inlQnnax*v»»> 


por  refiderf  1^  po«A9Woa  pf  IliQ  apotogjr  whipk  9far  ^i^Vam 
Stftfufovd  Raffltos  kas  pl^iid^  jb  Matf  of  iImm  iflhttderi« 

I'be  policy  of  4ie  Porta^ese,  in  |he  §rit  npHiiOifty  a^l 
still  iDor^  of  Uie  Dotoh*  ihoir  supceiuora*  fn  tfie  ltfaf»y  tradc^ 
wa9  to  traosfiN'  jthe  wbole  commerce  of  the  lodian  sea^  1^ 
pno  grand  emporhm  of  their  own.  Btttavia,  aot  only  hp- 
camo  the  grave  of  its  colonists,  bpt  by*  the  nfinrow  and  ri|H 
moB^nly,  ac^  tlie  restrictive  and  ari^itrpry  regi4ations»  wmd^ 
the  INitch  in  tliejr  sel&fineas  estaUim^  in  ^t,  the  native 
trade  which  it  ea^rossed*  died  ^vay  ip  thrf^ir  Ksmi4$^  and 
lience  arose  the  jde|^n,eracy  of  the  Mataj  ch.arfctfMr. 

^  A  oHiriiii^  and  commercial  pe<^)e/'  says  Sir  Hunias  Rafles. 
^^aoddbnly  deprived  of  all  lK>ne«t  employment^  qr  the  mesnt  m 
ftipeMabifi4uiiiisnmee,  ekter  sunk  mfo  apath|r  an(|  indolence,  of 
iaapeniejb  ikmr  aatmral  eoergiei  ia  ptratidil  attempts  to  recover 
hf  fmce  ar  plmidcr,  what  dwy  had  been  deptiyCd  or  by  policy  and 
£nuidJ'. 

p  a 

The  appearsmce  of  British  traders  revived  all  their  ei^t 
p  iand  ^wakened  a  new  life  in  tliis  oppressed  and  slaii^ 
^  people:  pul  we  ^e  taqght  to  beliievo  tIiat\h(fM^ 
rdf  they  will  '^adoaH^  ^^ui^e  a  higl^  station  -tmOjf 
Indian  powers.      '     '        *  ..-.., 

llie  hopes  wliich  Sir  iThoipas  Raffles  entert^^^ 
ing  tbe  3la|^ys^  aris^  troin  var|oD8  osa^es  ;  a^non^  wkifitk  tm 
enameratea  dieir  vanity  and  pecnliar  ehJ^Eao|^r,  tMfir  oMf 
^gttitv  to  China  and  J^>an,  t$e  pomber  and  eocciellenee  .<af 
mm  harbdarsy  their  fireedoni  from  inveterate  pr^fdiin^  their 
hpirit  of  enterprise,  their  taste  for  Indian  ai^  £oropeai| 
ifmhttfactores,  their  want  of  ^e  distinction  of  castes^  theif 
liig^i^terence  for  'anceifry,  JEmdtfaiBir  addiction  to  comRi9foe« 
'  These  blao  are  stated  to'  be  the  groiinids  of  a  simihvf  opi* 
nfcm  held  by  pt.  Leyden ;  and  tliough  the  reasoi^  giy^  fS^ 
not  aff  of  th0oi  appear  satisfactory  to  i|s»  aofl  tfifm^  t^theii 
are  a  little  contiuaictory  to  each  otiier,  ate  c§imia|  - vrntue 
to  dispiite  with  two  persons  so  eminently  qo^fied^P  &ak  m 
Judgment  by  experimental  knowlpdge  and  absolote  rpQidonce 
Wron^  the  natives, 

ll^  work  now  translated  consists  of  detached  atories; 
oontaining,  as'thp  aqthor  of  them  informs'  n$,  *5  a  hiatory  of 
M  fte  Malaya  Rajas,  willi  an  account  c^  their  insfitw^ 
itoDS^  for  the  information  of  posterity  wAo  shall  coaas  ^ier 
lis.'*  li  was  composed  in  t|ie  year  of  tfae'Hcigirt,  lll!^  (A:.D. 
1643]  "  under  fhe  Utie  of  Silh40t$liral^uJaiifh  i^  M^hic. 
and  ^ata-silah  peratoran  Styala  Rya  RegaJ*  Of  'jift|<^|rir 
ier  and  its  origiu  we  obtain  no  further  information^    »   ■ 


^rTh^  Miv^niore^  of  tferR^ai  .areclittKBy  coiifin^d  fo  (Ih^* 
very  aafural  imparial  i^aatiBies  of  war,  loto»  aiid  tlie  panf^sh^ 
meiii^  of  oHuitnab.  Iii  the  firsl,  it  mast  be  admitted,  tbat  ttiey 
ftgiil-wiUi.silffioieDt  s»ptrit;  and  there  are.  ikiilita^  pas^ag^eH 
^hich- reaikid^  us  at  onoe^  the  march  of  XerxeB,  aiid  the 
conflicts  before  Troy  Town.  Wfaeti  Raja  Saran'  Padshah 
Ijbrpied  the  design  of  subjogatiag:  Ohina,  he  assembled  his 
arnvies  to  the  number  cf  one  thousand  aiid  two  lacs  ;  a  ohh 
derate  force,  somewhat  exceeding  twelve  millions  of  men. 

'  **  With  this  prodigious  host,  he  advanced  against  Chiua»  and  1.1^ 
biscourseytfae  forests  were  converted  into  op^n  plains;  the  earth 
8fa5mk|  and  |he  hills  moved;  the  lofty  grounds  became  leveT,  and 
tl^e  rocks  flaw  oif  in  sbiversi  and  the  large  rivers  were  dried  up  to^ 
the  mud.  Two  months  ihey  marched  on  without  dday,  abd'flie 
dariest  night  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  tbetr  armoui^  like  tihe 
^Mreof  the  full  moon;  and  the  noise  of  the  thunder* coahiiio< 
be  heard  ft>r  the  loud  noise  of  the  champions  and  warriors, 'inixedt 
with  the  cries  of  horses  and  elephants/*    P.  8. 


4i»  apotber  wcoanter,  • 

••'When  the  Siamese  troops  engaged  with  the  troops  of  Kling^ 
a  dreadful  noise  arose,  the  elephants  rushed  against  the  elcyphants^ 
and  the  horses  bit  the  horses,  and  clouds  of  arrows'  flew  'across 
each  other,  and  spears  pierced  spears,  and  lances^endountered 
ta^ces,  and  swordsmen  encountered  swordsmen,  and  die  decent 
of  weapons  was  like  tlie  rapid  fall  of  rain,  and  the  hoisoof^he 
thunder  would  have  passed  unheard  in  the  combat,  from  theshoats 
of  the  combatants,  and  the  ringing  of  weapeiu.<^  :Thr  dosti  as^ 
cended  to  the  heavens^  and  the  brti^tness  of  the  day  was  darboaed 
like* an  eclipse. .  The  combatants  were  si^sp  mingled  afi^Jil^oaf 
that  they  could  not  be  diatinguijicd,  am^k^  iqadLy^eiftfom^^S^d 
amokas,  many  stabbed  tlieir  own  friends,  apd  n^any  .were,  stfib^ed 
by  their  own  partisans,  till  multitudes  were  slain  00  both  sideSp 
and  also  many  elephants  atid  horses.  Much  was  the, blood  wlugh 
was  shed  upon  the  earth,  till  at  last  it  allayed  the  ctoucts  of  i'clust^ 
and  the  field  of  combat  was  light,  and  the  fierce  amokas  bdc^e 
^risible,  none  of  whom  on  either  side  would  fly/*    P.  Ik. 

The  following  story  brings  to  our  memory  the  faiiore  of 
^Artats^oras  the  Milesian,  WU0|  when  be  was  soliciting  Cleo* 
menes,  king  of  Sparta,  to  invade  Persia,  unwi^tinglyv  ad- 
mitted that  the  capital  was  three  moQtha  march  from  the 
coast.  It  is  a  stratagem  b^  which  the  Rfga  of  Chhi^  pte- 
vents  the  invasion  of  iLaja  baran* 

'♦'Then.-it  was  reported  in  the  land  of  China,  that  R^aS^^ah 
wa#  advancing  agninst  them'  with  ^ti  inoumcrafale  army,  and'hiid 
arrived  at  the  couhtry  of  Tamsak*  The  raja  of  China  was  alarmed 
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at  bMring  tU»  ioleUigeiiot»  and  said  to  his  mantra  and  dAefU&tf, 
*If  Kling  Raja  approach,  thaooiutfry  wii  bt  inevitably  rained; 
whak  method  do  you  adviae  to  prerent  his  approach  i*  Then,  a 
•aeacious  mantri  of  China  said,  ^  Lord  of  the  world»  yoar  slave 
will  fall  on  a  device.'    The  raja  of  Cliina  desired  hUn  to  d»  so. 
Then  this  maptri  ordered  a  vessel  fpUu^  i.  e.  the  Chinese  mode  of 
pronounci^^f?/'otu},  to  be  prepared,  filled  full  of  fine  needles,  but 
covered  with  rust;  and  planted  in  it  trees  of  the  Casomak  and  Bi- 
dara  (B6r)  plants  ;  and  he  selected  a  party  of  old  and  toothless 
people,  and  ordered  them  on  board,  and  directed  them  to  sail  to 
Tamsak.    The  prow  set  sail,  and  arnved  at  Tamsak  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time.     The  news  was  brought  to  Raja  Suran,  that  a 
prow  had  arrived  from  China,  who  sent  persons  to  enquire  of  the 
mariners  how  far  it  was  to  China.     These  persons  accordioglv 
went,  and  enquired  of  the  Chinese,  who  replied  *  When  we  aet  sad 
from  the  land  of  China«  we  were  all  young,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  or  m^,  and  we  planted  the  seecl  of  these  trees;  but  now  we 
have  grown  old  and  lost  our  teeth,  and  the  seeds  that  we  phmted 
have  become  trees,  which  bore  fruit  before  our   arrival  heR.' 
Then,  they  took  out  some  of  the  rusty  needles*  and  showed  ikfem, 
saying,  <  When  we  left  the  land  of  China,  these  bars  of  iron  w^re 
thick  as  your  arm ;  but  now  they  have  grown  thus  small  by  the 
corrosion  of  rust.    We  know  not  the  number  of  years  we  have 
blbn  on  our  journey;  but  you  may  judge  of  them  from  the  cir- 
cmnstances  we  mention/    When  the  Klings  heuxl  this  account^ 
they  quickly  returned,  and  informed  Raja  Suran.    *  If  the  account 
of  these  Chinlsse  be  true,'  said  Raja  Suran,  *  the  land  of  China 
most  be  at  an  immense  distance ;  when  shall  we  ever  arrive  at  it  I 
If  this  iM  the  case,  we  had  better  return.'    All  the  champions  as* 
aented  to  this  idea/^    P.  19. 

■ 

The  marriage  festival  of  the  daughter  of  Damang  Leban 
Dawn,  is  a  type  of  the  substantial  joys  at  Camacho^s  wed- 
ding, and  must  have  been  equally  agreeable  to  the  goesta 
with  that  well  known  celebration.  l%e  banquet  was  public, 
and  lasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights : 

^  There  was  playing*  and  music  on  all  kinds  of  instruments  that 
ever  were  heard  of,  and  what  a  carnage  of -bufPaloes,  kine;  goats, 
and  sheen !  The  heaps  of  jialf-bumt  rice  rejected,  lay  like  hilbcks, 
and  the  sRimming  of  th^  foam  of  the  rice-broth  stood  in  little  seas; 
and  in  these  were  floating  the  heads  of  buffaloes  and  goats  like  so 
many  islands." 

''  O  Rourke's  noble  feast''  was  but  beggarly  to  this ;  and 
our  mouths,  like  Sancho*s,  water  at  the  bare  commemoratios 
of  such  delectable  flesh-pots. 

A  slave  of  the  name  of  Badang,  for  many  days  had  Set  a, 
snare  for  fish  in  a  river,  and  on  examining  it  for  several  mom- 
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ifigs,  fottPcLiiQ^hiiig  bul  scales  and  bones*    Htiviiig  hid  him- 
self in  the  reeds,  to  discover  the  eater  of  his  fisb,  he  one 
night  detected  a  spectre  in  the  very  act.    The  eyes  of  this 
plnnderer  ^ere  red  as  fire^  his  hair  coarse  and  matted  as  a 
basket,  his  beard  hanging  down  to  his  navel,  and  in  his  hand 
was  a  whittle  knife  without  a  haft.     Badang  mastered  ot!a« 
rage  tO'  seize  this  monster,  who,  being  horribly  frightened, 
offered  any  gift  which  might  be  asked  as  the  price  of  his 
life;  a  bargain  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Malay 
spectres  are  of  another  nature  than  oar  own.    Badang  asked 
for  strength.    "  Very  well,*'  said  the  spectre,  **  I  will  give  it 
you,  provided  you  can  agree  to.  lick  up  my  vomit.'' 
well, '  said  Badang,  '^  vomit,  and  I  will  eat  it  up." 
the  spectre  vomited  an  immense  vomit,  and  Badang  swal- 
lowed it  up ;  holding,  however,  the  spectre  by  the  hetttd/' 
After  his  meal  he  walked  home^  clearing  the  jtmgte  obiter, 
right  and  left  as  he  passed,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  mas- 
ter, who  gave  him  his  freedom.    Badang  performed  many 
marveiious  feats  in  consequence  of  his  gift ;  such  as  splitting 
a  huge  stone  in  two  with  his  skull ;  launching  a  ship  which 
three  thousand  men  were  unable  to  move;  and  winiiung 
wrestling  matches  for  the  Raja.     He  is  buried  under  a,mQ* 
nument  of  two  stone  pillars,  still  existing  in  the  Bay  of  Sing^ 
bapura. 

All  the  KalaAg*KaIang  (biche  de  Mar)  which  Marah  Silo, 
another  great  fisherman,  caught  in  his  weirsj  were  converted 
by  boiling  into  gold,  while  the  foam  of  the  water  in  whidi 
tbey  were  stewed  became  silver.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mirrah 
Silu  became  rich  and  loved  boiled  fish ;  but  we  are  a  \ittle 
surprised  to  hear  of  his  subsequent  change  of  diet. 

"  On  a  certain  day,  Marah  Silu^went  a  htmltng,  4nd  his^dog^ 
named  Sipasei,  eave  tongue  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground*  Whm 
Marah  Silu  had  ascended  the  eminence,  he  observed  a  huge  ant 
which  was  as  large  as  a  cat ;  he  took  this  ant  and  ate  it,  and  this 
eminence  be  made  bis  residence,  and  named  it  Semadta  %  which 
signifies  the  great  ant."    P.  65* 

We  wish  that  the  relative  geography  of  Semadra  and 
Caspatyrum  could  be  ascertained;  ants,  not  so  big  as  dogs, 
but  bigger  than  foxes,  would  approach  very  nearly  in  siae  to 
cats ;  and  there  is  more  than  a  glimmering  of  connexion  be* 
tweea  this  Malay  legend,  and  the  gold  hunting  Indians  of 
Herodotus. 
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**  *  The  B»me  is  certainly  Samatra,  being  compounded  of  semut,  ao  ant,  aod 
^ay«y  which  ittth^  Acbi  dialect  ngaifies  great.'' 


3^  Msday  Amah* 

,  Padtii'A  -Bobanyar  oace  asked  hotr  it  eiuue  xi  poas  ttud 
Malaca  bad  not  keea  conqaered,  when  it  was  attacked  by 
AtfiSiaoMse/  Tan  Talaai*  tbe  aiabtissador  o#*  Malaca,  as-' 
aig«ed  aa  axteUeat  practical  reiisoti ;  be  caHed  an  old  man 
oat  ^  bis  sttHe,  wbo  had  tlie  elephantiasis  in  both  bis  leg:$, 
ailB  aidered  him  to  display  his  skill  in  the  spear.  The  old 
lliaa  accotidiag-ly  tossed  up  spears  in  tbe  air^  and  received 
(Iftem  on  his  back  witkoat  the  smallest  wound.  "  That  Sire/' 
adUl  he*  "  is  the  reason  that  Malaca  was  not  conqnered  by 
ibe  Siamese*  for  aU  the  oieo  of  Malaca  have  backs  of  tlis 
slQf.mpliQii.''  If  Locd  Ctive  bad  witnessed  the  PaH^Malt 
feats  of  the  IndiaaJQggters,  it  is  probable  he  aught  have 
been  terrified  out  of  any  attempt  at  conquest. 

;  Oair  leadevs  wiU  be  amused  by  tbe  fdllowiDg  tale,  whicii^ 
arebaiieYais  n(rt  without  a  panitel  among  ourselves. 

**  Tbe  Raj^  pf  Maiapahit  dip^  without  leaving  any  son*  to  inhani 
the  ibronp,  bi|i  he  |ef ^  a  daughter  natoed  Radia  Galab  Wi  CasonM, 
mho  was  raised  to  tba  suqceission  by  Pati  Gaja  Mada*    Soma  time 
after  there  iira^  « tpddy-dqaker,  (Qu.)  wliowent  to  amuse  hiaiselfoa* 
the  sea,  where  ^  fetiod  a  young  boy,  on  a  plank,  and  took  him  ima 
1^8  pmhu ;  pei?oc(«iilg  that  lie  was  insensible  of  his  state,  from  his  • 
havmg  baei^  ^  long  on  tl>e  sea  without  meat  or  drink.    He  m^as 
i)iA.quita  deadi  bm  just  at  the  point  of  it»  or  as  the  Arabs  say, 
the  angel  of  death  had  just  reached  him,  but  not  death -bimaetf. 
Th€^  tod4yHU<iKer  dropped  rice  water  intp  his  moalli>  and  tbebey'^ 
opf m^  hif  ^^and  pero^ired  h^  was  in  a  praha.    He  tiiaa  car^- 
rie4i^ni  \mi^  and  saaiotaioed  him  according  .to  lik'dromMims* 
cps.    Whw^  ^e  boy  ha4  recovecod,  the  toddy^maiosr  ashed  him^* 
what  was^  his  pam^,  who  he  uras,  and  how  he  caaie  lo  be&MOiflg: 
on  that  board i  The  boy  said  be.  was  the  son  of  the  Ifaja  of  .1W« ' 
jong  Pura,  the  great-great-^andson  of  Sang  Manyaya,  the  aoaof' 
ib^  first  nga  who  descended  firom  the  mounftam  Hagontang-Maha 
Menif  and  .that  his  name  was  Radin-  Prana  Sanga:}  and  I  have,  be ' 
aflwdy  two  brothsss  and  one  nster.    ]t  happeaed  ene'd^tbac  f 
went  with  ta^  father,  and  n>atber  to  divert  myHelf  en  an  ishmd; 
awl  W9§  cauigbl  oa^the  asa  by  a  vmleat  sttnm,  wbicb%reciM  tlie 
vessel.    My  father  and  mother  endeavoured  to  saee'tbsassolna 
by  swimming,  and  I  imi  ignorant  of  their  ffte»    I  laid  b<M-  ef  a' 
plank,  and  was  carri^  out  by  the  Graves  into  the  sea,  where  1 
reinained  for  seven  days  witiiQut  eating  or  drinking,  and  fertuoate 
was  my  failing  in  with  yoii,  who  have  treated  me  so  kindly.     If 
however  you  would  add  to  yoiK' kindness,  conduct  me  to  my  &- 
thor  at  Tanjong  Pura,  whea  you  will  be  gratified  by  an  lAHfle 
reward.    '  True,'   said  the  tpfldyHnafcer,  *  but  whac  dMlity 
I  tQ .  cqnvi,>y  vou  to  Xaiyong  Puia?^  •  S4i^«<  hare  wilb*me^ 

when  vQ^r  fatW  sends  hitlit:rj  t}ien  you  can  return  to -faioi.'^'l 

sides,  I  am  pleased  with  your  appsarance,  therefore  let  me  conai* 
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4ef  iroH  ii|  Ibftmitaii  tknm^f^^  niy  owa^MU,  for  I  hme  iror  oiMWr/ 
« Veigr  veUkVimM  ftadin  i^m«>  Smga,  <  I  sbaH  readtljr  eom^iy 
w^  vlNt  yW  <Mi^;*  H^  Mwn  «eK#^0gl ike  ntme  oTKjti  Kimui 
Jixa ;  fA4  ^m  gm^Uit  bd^ired  ^  kWI  tlie  uMj-vSBk^  and  hit 
wife ;  «9^  ^»  tfwuttns  ^  ^^  U|U4]Mii|ftlbev  would  apipetimes  £iqF, 
^  ^98101^  yQil«iipa(t:l^cohi0  ^SLj/i  •£  Majapahity  and  marry  the 
PrinQ(99Bl^i|i  Cayuin^;  l|itt  wf^W)  XiH^  Itecbftfe  Ratu,  I  must  be  the 
^attt  Ari  G^  M$^.*'  *^-ay  ^al)/  die  Prmce  would  a^8weo 
f  wbisinl  aw  ^e  biiMfa^  V9M  ^Matte  U)^  otheir/ *"    P.  151; 

It  SQ  fa^ppepa  l|y  <n|A  '^f  theav  accidents  so  oemmoii  in 
^f^m^UkXf^  tlwt  thietNTMiMra  ^«ftiK  M  love^li  San- 
ga)i  Jaj^  Xii^fral,  li^4  Aa^iUte^  "MniSe^  ftim. 

f*  Whet^  Saqgaji  Jaya  Ningrat  vaa  made  bStora  of  M^'apaliit, 
the  tQddy-niaa  presented  liim$e|f  totfae  nga  and  said|  *  wJiere'W'the^ 
agreement  which  Padifca  Bitar^  aqfcude  with  me  (could  in  Jafraneae) 
iliat  if  yoor  Majesty  became  httara^  Miga|iabi(,  I  shoefd  be  the 
fud  Aria  Gaja  Mada  i^  Then  «^  tl|e  bitara»  let  oar  paiiim<fiithef > 
iratt,  and  f  will  certainly  cohsider  bow  it  may  be  acctnapi^t^ed. 
Tlien  tiie  toddy-n^aii  fetqrned  bun^i  and  Sanga^  Jaya  coMtileved  i^ 
hiiesni  miifd  hour  fte  c<mld  dismiss  the  Pati  Ana  Oaja  Mii4«9  sfoce 
Wliad  n^t  been  guilty  o^  a  single  (butt.     Beiides  this  per9pn  waai,, 
fhe  vaijry^cMieM  of  ^e  hind  of  Majapahif;  and  he  percefired  tbatit 
Mtold  goi  te  ruin  wkhoiit  hint.  But  vet  htm  was  it  possible  to  brealc 
1^  SfnaeniBnt  wkh  hin  adopted  lether.    Rejecting  en  all  this,  he 
Tffm  geatly  disltesesd»'^d  Ibr  two  er  tMree  days  'sufibi-e^  no  one 
toaeeiiial.    Whfm  4l|e  ^ti  Aria^Oaja-Rfada  percef?ed' this,  he 
went  i^Uf  the  iHitara  aajd  enquired  the  cat/se  <^  M^  sh^ting  himself 
up.    The  bitara  paeteaded  thali  he  was  bet  we)^    The  mher  sddy 
1  perceive  you  ba^  sooie  seciet  uaeasbiess^  if  you  can  debUde  it 
to  aie,  perhaps,  by  my^  advice,  it  a|ay  beeesdy  removed.  "The  Wi 
iara  said,  *  my  father  is  right  in  hia  ooi^eotMce.    lam  net'lhe  tei ' 
of  the  toddv-man,  but  of  tlie'r^a  ci  Tanjoi^  Pifra,  4escended  of 
ftie  raja  who  came  down  fron^  the  niountain  Saguntang,  and  I 
ttti  nemed  Kadb  Prana  Langu/    He  then  related  tq  him  all  the 
eyenta  which  had  happened  to  him,  and  amoi^g  the  rest,  the  4gree- 
nsent  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  toddy -man,  and  that 
his  present  distress  originated  from  bisde^'ring  to  iUiBl  his  enga^- 
fnent  and  discard  his  paman,  addt^sssing  that  name  to  thie  prime 
minialer.      Pati  Aria  Gaja  Made  requested  him  not  to  be  cast 
dewut  and  nrai;  greatly  deiiebled  to  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of 
the  nua  of  Taajoeg  P«ir%  ^*^  ^^  o^  whose  son  was  a  well  known 
circumstance  in  these  rogMM-    He  reeresenf ed  that  he  was  rety 
rcMMiy  to  resigp^  his  oii|ce,  beiqg  |iew  old.    lite  biiara  sa?d  he  did 
not  wish  hm  ta  resign,  beisig  q^msciojti^  that  the  busmess  could  not. 
be  performed  by  fab  adopted  father.    Pati  Aria  Osja'Madi'  tMi^i 
^dviscd  him,  that  if  be  should  again  oetne  to  claim  bis  ipremise. 
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lift  ahould  tflU  him,  *  no  doubt  the  office  oTPlBti  Aria  GajftJtf^i 
is  a  yety  high  one,  but  it  is  abo  extremely  troublesome,  so  that  it 
cao  never  be  executed  by.  my  father ;  but  I  have  foimd  anoUier 
office  for  you  of  the  same  dignity*  1  will  set  you  ta  preside  ovet 
all  the  toady-men  of  the  country,  and  you  shall  have  the  same  place 
of  dignity  with  the  Pati  Aria  Gaja  Mada.'  There  is  no  doubt,  said 
he,  Uiat  he  will  cheerfully  accept  it,  for  he  will  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  it.  The  bi^ra  approved  of  this  advice,  and  Pati 
Aria  Gaja  Mada  requested  permission  to  depart*  The  very  next 
day  the  toddy-man  appeared  to  claim  his  promise.  The  bitara 
proposed  to  him  his  new  office,  with  whidi  he  was  highly  delighted^ 
and  all  the  toddy  .men  of  Majapahit  weie  accordingly  placed  mider 
him,  and  he  received  the  tide  of  Pati  Aria  de  GswHi  and  was  per'* 
mitted  to  sit  with  Pati  Aria  Gaja  Mada/'    P.  157. 

.  The  celestial  empire  is  not  backward  in  exaggerations  of 
its  magnificence;  but  the  Malay  Annalist,  in  describing  the 
etate  of  the  emperor  of  China,  exceeds  even  the  flattery  of 
its  own  ministers.  The  Siamese  ambassador  was  accomn 
pEttied  to  the  palace  by  an  innumerable  flock,  of  crows,  v/fdoh 
entered  together  with  him.  The  diplomatic. ^suite  waa  stopn 
ped  at  seven  doors,  and  the  crows  stopped  with  italsa»  UU; 
the  great  gongs  gave  the  signal  ofadmisaion.  Thehallof  andip^ 
ence  was  one  league  in  length,  and  though  the  state  attendafil* 
collected  in  it  were  jammed  knee  to  knee,  there  waft  ao  place 
left  vacant.  It  was  not  roofed,  but  this  defect  was  readUf 
supplied,  for  flie  crowa  extending  their  wings,  overshadowed 
the  whole  assembly.  **  After  this  was  heard  the  roaring  of 
thunder,  with  thunder  claps,  and  lightning  flashed  to  and  fino, 
and  then  the  lUga  of  Ciuna  came  forth.''  This  Haja  was  a  great 
man ;  he  bad  "  at  his  meals  fifteen  gantangs,  each  gantang  five 
csatty  (we  wish  we  knew  the  capacitv  of  either)  of  busked 
rice,  one  hog,  and  a  tub  of  hog's  lard ;'  but  great  as  he  was, 
the  Raja  of  Malaca  Was  still  greater ;  for  when  the^Riya  of 
China  laboured  under  a  particular  disorder,  he  could  only  be 
cured  by  drinking  the  water  which  had  washed  the  fkoe  and 
feet  of  the  Raja  of  Malaca. 

Snitan  Mansur  Shah,  being  highly  pleased  with  Hang 
Tuah  one  day,  **  bestowed  qn  him  every  article  of  dress 
which  he  wore/'  One  of  this  Sultan's  officers,  Sri  Nara  di 
Raja  had  a  son.  Tun  Abdal,  ''  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
ornament,  with  a  great  deal  of  self-oomplaoence.  He  woold 
be  three  days  in  paring  his  nails ;  and  if  he  was  on  horse- 
back in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  would  be  adjusting  himself  by 
l^is  own  shadow."  Another  son,  if  he  had  been  born  at 
Jlon^e,  might  have  mounted  the  throne :  indeed,  hb  father 
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seems  to  have  been  a!^  wdl  skilled  in  soothsaying  as  Teuiaqait 
herself. 

**  There  was  one  of  the  sons  one  night  sleeping  in  the  veraodaj 
and  the  bandahara  came  out>  and  was  going  to  say  his  morning 
prayers,  when  he  saw  the  head  of  Ton  Matati^r  illuaainated  wi£ 
a  light  which  ascended  towards  heaven*  He  went  near  and  ex4 
ieuninedy  and  the  light  suddenly  vanished.  Then  said  the  Banda* 
hara,  if  this  boy  live,  he  will  be  a  greater  man  than  I  am,  but  he 
willnot  last  V  > 

Our  classical  recollections  are  awakened  by  two  otfaei^ 
{lassages.  The  Prince  Samaloco,  after  an  unsuccessful  ex**' 
pedition,  as  he  returned  homeward  took  a  stone  and  threw  it 
into  the  sea,  saying,  "  when  this  stone  floats  on  the  water, 
tiien  will  I  again  so  pirateering  against  Ujung  Tuna  Besar, 
the  great  peninsula.  The  Phocoeans,  when  expelled  by 
fiarpagos,  made  a  similar  vow*  Having  sunk  a  mass  of 
iron  at  the  mouth  of  their  harbour,  they  swore  that  they 
never  would  return  till  &at  mass  appeared  above  the  sea--« 
the  Phocoeans  perjured  themselves ;  whether  Samaloco  had 
more  reverence  for  the  gods  we  have  no  means  of  saying* 
The  next  is  a  resemblance  of  military  costume.    The  cbam- 

J  ion.  Tun  Hamgah,  in  shame  and  rage  begins  to  brandish 
fS  spc^ar,  and  clash  his  shield,  and  ring  its  bells;  these  last 
are  terrific  ornaments  which  iEschylns  has  assigned  to 
Tydeos. 

• 

.  The  scene  which  we  give  below  is  remarkable  for  its  pa- 
triarchal simplicity,  and  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  mind  th6 
death-bed  of  Jacob.  The  ^expression  which  we  have  printed 
in  italics  is  eminently  beautiful,  and  appears,  from  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  to  be  the 
wdl  omened  periphrasis  which  the  Malays  adopt  for  that 
•dionge  which  ahnost  all  languages  describe  indirectly. 

<Mn  a  short  time  the  bandahara  Paduca  Raja  fell  sick,  for  he 
was  now  an  old  man,  and  all  his  family  who  were  at  the  distanoe 
of  one  or  two  days'  journey  assembled,  and  all  his  grand-childreh 
and  great-grand-children,  and  he  announeed  snto  them  his  will. 
*  Listen  all  of  you,*  said  he,  *  let  none  of  you  truck  religion  for 
the  world,  for  this  world  is  not  perpetual,  for  all  that  liVie  have  to 

.  Ill  ■  ^     ■    ■■—■  ■  1  ■■T'  ---—  --  

»  -^^^^^ 

*  '*  Men  cum  somno  et  flammain  abtiSse.  Turn  abducto  in  secret  urn  riro 
Tanaqail,  fidtn  tn  puemm  hune,  inquit,  quern  tam  Kumili  cultu  educamus  9  Scire 
.lictt  hw%c  lumen  quondam  rtbui  aos/ris  dubiis  Jutuirum,  praiidiutnqtt$  rtgUe  ttd^ 
JHicU**^-Uy,  T.  xxxix. 
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im  biH  W  flHto^y  Ml  .4he  "prtetin  t^iiiftjr  tsMrcb  Aki^^itf 
Qed«    Tlie  learned  8ay»  thtt  a  jiist  Prince  U  like  a  profilMa  ef 
Giidt  aod  if  the  repreftentative  of  God  in  the  world ;  and  wlien 
fou^perform  your  duty  u>  the  mja,  yott  dreco  do  it  tkithfa!!}^,  as  if 
before  God  Alfmgbty»  for  audi  in  the  eottinmnd  of  God  and  Ina  hiAj 
propbet ;  and  tkii  I  desire  all  of  yon  to  consider  ak  my  fast  testa- 
tnenU*.    He  then  looked  to  SH  Main  Haja,  and  said,  *  Mutaberi 
you  will  be  a  great  nian»  but  do  not  hope  to  be  father  of  the  rafaH 
bA)tber,  or  el«s  you  ace  sure  to  be  slain/    Then  tie  addnessnd  hil 
eldest  son,  Zein  al  Abedin,  saying,  ^  Ha  i  Abedin,  if  ytoo  will  not 
do  the  business  of  the  raja  properly,  you  had  better  take  itt>  ywir 
residence  in  the  wood,  and  fill  your  belly  with  leaves.'    He  also 
said  to  his  grandson,  Tun  Pawa,  exhorting  him  *  not  to  take  up  hk 
residence  in  the  town,  but  ih  the  country,  and  the  planta  and  re^ 
gietables  of  the  oomitry  would  be  gold  ibr  hiKi/    He  theft  said  te 
hie  greotrffiuidsoft  Tun  Yuaef^   ^  O  Tusef»  bsmnt  not  the  tM^ 
court;  this  is  myiast  injunction  to  you.'    Sach  were  die  test  fkk- 
junctions  of  the  bandahara  Padncia  Raja -to  idl  his  fiunily,  addres> 
mt^  tbctti  allaevendly^  accovdittg  to  what  was  proper  for  tbte. 
The  Sakan»  MafanMid,  wlico  haheatd  that  th«  bundaSihura  wasvety 
sick,  came  to  visit  him,  and  the  blaadahara;  sahted  him^  and  told  him, 
*  he  fancied  he  was  upon  the-eve  of  quitting  this  wisdd,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  enter  en  the  future  worM.    Tberefbce,*  sajs  hf, 
'  I.commit  niyv  whole  family  over  to  your  charge,  and  I  Teqoesc 
you  not  to  listen-  to  the  words  of  persons  who  are  fidse^  or  yon  wBI 
DO  aure  to  vepcnt  of  it,  if  you  follow  your  own  inclinations,  which 
are  apt  to. be  influenced  by  the  sednctions  ot  Satan.    Many  aie 
the  great^aad  powerful  njas  who  have  .rained  thenr  affairs  by  ft)- 
.  Idwing  their  ioeliaationa.'    Aftier-^is  ie  departed  to  God's  mrrcf, 
mad  was  bnriedaeooMlog  to  the  etistoikD  of  bandiharas.*'    P.  SM. 

.  We  extract,  one  apeoimen  of  the  marvellona,  whieh  we 
4lliiik  .will  bear  ua  oat  in  our  assertion,  that  there  is  no  hixo- 
9WQ«a  of  haagmation  to  atcme  for  its  pneriUty  and  ektrava- 
|;aao6w  TkaJ^iag  of  Malaca^detenainea  tO'nmi^  the  princ^aa 
•Ottniing  Ledangy  aad  sends  ambaasbdon  th  d^viaiidlier,  * 

*'  Af^er  long  journeying  they  reached  the  fo^t  of  the  hiU,  aSi4 
began  to  ascend  it,  but  found  no  road;  the  hill  roea  however 
ebowe4  them  the  rcmd,  for  the  way  wait  eacessively  dilEeoil^  With 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  a  cold  quite  nnaupportabk^  They  ad- 
vanced,  howeveiv  till  they  reached  abont  the  middle  of  tlife  moun- 
tain, when  none  of  ihe  people  could  proceed  farther^  Thea  aaid 
Tub  Mamed  to  the  laksiiaMMia  and  SaM  Sada,  *  Stop  yoa  here, 
gentlea,  and  ie(  nm  ascend  the  hM/  The  others  assenied,  and 
T^n  Mamed,  with  two  os  thme  hearty  atee^  asoended  aa -wefras 
he  couldi  till  he  came  to  tho  bemboos»  srhtch  ase  apontanaoady 
;  melodious ;  and  all  that  ascended*  felt  Hke  birds  flyii^,  in  thefh- 
rious  guKs  of  windt  and  the  douds  ciosad  round  so  aearg  Um  one 


iQigbttoncli  thera.;  loid  the  sovmd  of  the  itiurififtMjttnflKMtt  %*«to 
extrem^  pielodious;  and  tbe  very  Wrds  lingered  te  lioer  tkeh' 
mujsic ;  find  tbe  forest  deer  jrcre  all  endumted  bv  their  meledj^t 
and  Tun  Mamcd  was  so  deh^hted  with  their  soun^y  that  he  couKt 
DOt  prevail  on  hiawelf  to  advance  on  his  journey  for  some  time* 
Again  however  he  proceeded  slowly,  till  at  last  he  reached  a  gar« 
deo  of  wonderful  beauty,  such  as  had  Dcrer  been  Keen.  It  was  full 
of  all  kinds  of  flowers  and.  fruits  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  world,  arranged  in  plots  of  divers  kinds.  As  soon  as  the 
birds  of  the  garden  observed  the  approach  of  Tan  Mamed,  they 
^  littered  all  kindaof  cries,  svme  like  a  man  whistling ;  others  like  a 
fteison  playing  on  a  pipe;  others  like  a  person  ptayMg  on  the  sih^ 
4anir  others  jijce  a  peaon  redcnsg  ferses;  others  like  persons  ber* 
jf^haf^u^or  joyous ;  others  like. persons  ber-gorindam, <or  cotiversingv 
in  dialogqe^  The  large  leuions  made  a  knbd  noise,  the  grapes 
^gled,  and  tbe  pomegranates  smiled,  and  the  wMmma  hn^heA 
aJoudj  while  tbe  rose  repeated  pantons."    P.  ^7« 

In  tills  garden  was  a  ball,  the  whole  materials  of  whioh  wene 
of  bane,  and  the  roof  of  hair,  in  wbich  the  ambassadorj  re- 
ceived tbe  answer  of  tlie  princess.  * 

''  Then  there  came  to  him  an  old  wonsan,  huncli-badced,  and 

*  bent  threefold,  andaaid  to  hinsi,  *  Dang  iUya  Hani  has  detivereld 

yj(^ur  message  io  the  Princess-  Gunong  Ledaag^  "who  dasires  me  tor 

aay,  |hat  if  the. rajah  of  Malac%  awb^s  f^  m^»  ho  must  €rst  asake 

fl.  iiight  of  staica  of  gold,  and  another,  of  siivelT^  frani'Mal^ca'  s* 

(fOimng  Ip^aPigi  and  in  asking  me  kt  mast  prasaot^  an  g«alfa 

)ieart  seven  platt^f  broad,  ^  moth  s  heart ^a^aotpAattfat ■  hroad«.a 

vat  of  human  tear^  and  a  vat  of  the  lai^a  of  ^tei  yaunf^ibBfeti  .mmV 

one  phial  of  tne.  raja's  blood,  and  one  phial  of  the  Prince^ II lya 

. Ahmed^s  blood;  and  if  the  raja  perfbrms  this,  tbe  Prip^eSs  Guar 

vng  Ledang  will  assent  to  his  desire/    As  soon  as  ahe  had  spokei^ 

.thia  she  vanished,  so  that  nobody  could  perceive  where  she  had 

gone*    According  to  some  accounu.  however,  tbe  elderly  lady  who 

conversed  with  Tub  Mamed,  was  the  Princess  Ganung  Ledang^ 

who  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman.    Then  Tun 

'  Manded  r^utndd  and  descended  to  the  laksamana  and  Sang  Satia, 

*  «nd  iofovmed  them  of  what'b^  passed ;  after  which  they  alt  return- 
ed atid  related  the  whole  of  the  old  woman's  conversation  to  Sul- 
tan. Mahmud- Shah,  who  sai<l,  *  all  these  requests  nsay  be  complied 
with,  bat  the  taking  of  blood  is  an  unpleasant  business^  and  I  have 
DO  inolinatioa  for  it  at  all/ "    P.  280. 

.  .  Tbe  great  excellence  of  one  of  tbe  Malaca  princes  eoa- 
sisted  in  receiyhig  a  fbotbaH  a  hundred  hundred,  times  on  liia 

V  foot  vichottt  allowing  it  to  fall,  and  occasionally  kicking 
it  so    high  that  a  man  niig^t  eat  bis  luncheon  before   it 

:'t^A&  doWD  again.    The  beautiful  Tan  Tyaraan  Bancal  was 
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the  mo&t  accbmplisbed  damtel  of  ber  time,  and,  moreover, 
was  sQ  excessively  clever  at  opening  pepper-pods  trHh  he^ 
teeth,  that  she  ooald  alvrays  separate  them  into',  two  eqml 
parts  withoat<ever  tearing  them  awry.  The  sage  Kaai  JiCe- 
nawer  was  the  most  profound  of  philosophers.  He  bid 
three  spitting-pots  hang  up  without  the  kisi-kisi,  (Qu  0  smd . 
when  rincing  his  month  he  coal 4*  spirt  into  all  the  t(iree  at 
once  without  scattering  his  spittle. 

The  Malays  are  most  obedient  subjects.  Sri  Bija  di  R^  ' 
once  happened  to  be  late  at  a  levee,  for  which  the  Itaja  or- , 
dared  him  to  be  put  to  death.  When  the  executioners  catne  . 
the  culprit  protested  against  the  sentence  aft  dispropot'tioned  ^ 
to  his  crime ;  the  Raja  was  informed  of  Ibis,  and  sent  hiiki  tk^ 
letter,  in  which  lie  explained  his  offences  to  be  of  font  or  . 
five  dcsseripiions,  whereupon  he  submitted  to  death  withbiit  ' 
farther  opposition.  , 

A  few  notices  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pbrtuguesie  ^rangi j  ' 
are  tcr  be  found  towards  the  end  of  this  volajne.  On  lli^r  ' 
iirst  visit  from  6oa,  the  people  were  going  to  be  in  4  J>^- 
sion  with  them,  but  the  bandahara  prevented '  them. '  Soon 
after 4he  great  vieier,  Alphonsns  Albuquerco,  heard  bovUne'  ' 
a  country  Malaca  was,  and  began  to  covet  it  eagerly»  '  Gon-  ^ 
salvo  Pereira  was  ordered  to  explore  it,  and  l^e  firM  ^^y 
with  Ids  eatmon^  so  that  the  people  wbM  thejr  bi^&d'  (M 
noise,  asked,  *'  what  sound  is  this  like  thnndoi*?^  aii^  jfStfA  * 
they  saw  that  tiieir  necks,  and  waists,  ahd  hahdit;'kAfl'^ 
feet,  were  -severeft  by  the  bullets,  they  fdr(hc^inoiP6  (tAM,  ' 
''  what  ia  th^  name  of  tht^  w'eapon  which  is  rodh^fit'laf  ' 
notsbarp;butit  wiKkill."  The  great  virier'Was  vci^ 
that  his  men  were  beat  back,  and  did  not  ioMe  w  s 
atteaiplr  till  many  years  aftei*wards.  l^his  hfeipptoe^  m'tt^ 
days  of  Stiltam  Ahmed,  "vi^en,  in  spite  of  th6  valour  t>f  IVin 
IMea,  the  hairy  caterpillar,  the  Portugu^e  were  vicfMrioos, 
*'  The  prince  singly  contended  with  a  long  lance,  agaiast  iffl 
these  Frangis-- curse  diem — and  the  prince  vaa  ali^tly 
wounded  in  the  hand.''  A  little  additional  trouble  tfn*  ^ 
part  of  tbe  editor  would  have  g^ ven  thestf  histoncaT  pmttH  ih 
interest  of  which  at  present  they  are  devoid.  *  And  W0'  sltt^  * 
cerely  regret  the  indolenee  (for  ire  w4tt  not  impute  MtJf  dttfCiP 
cause)  which  has  allowed  a  work  Mrbiob  ca&aot  iRril  fo^e^ 
cite  curiosity,  to  issue  from  the  press  in  so  slovenly  a  fbrtt* 
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Art.  Vt«  tSemtqns  on  iTie  Christian  Cliaractir^  loith  Oc- 
casienal  Discourses^  By  the  Rev.  C,  J,  l/oare,  A.  M 
neclor  of  Oodstone^  amflate  ViCar  of  Blandford  Forum 
KiviogtoD^.    1821. 

Ilf  thU  Volaitie,  we  hate  liach,  pleasure  iu  presenting  to 
o«f  riders  ft  Very  raitbful  and  able  statement  of  all  the  im- 
portant ddotrinefi  of  th^  Bible  and  our  own  Church.  The 
Antbof'  btts  n^itbei'  neglected  that  degree  of  iheditatioa  and 
thought  which  tlie  subject  itself  on  which  he  writes  do- 
inanas>  nor  shrank  from  a  due  share  of  the  Umee  labor  et 
ikgrm^  in  putting,  iitd  matter  into  a  becoming  dress.  And 
we  think  it  but  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  has  divested  the 
highest  points  in  practical  Theology  of  all  uoneci^sary  ob« 
senrity,  and  commnnicated  to  others  in  perspicuous  and 
fojrjQJble  lianguagey  tbairwhich  he  had  first  thoroughly  don* 
sidered  and  olearty  understood*  in  all  its  bearing&i  himself. 

It  is  muob  to  be  iregretted,  but  cannot  be  anknown  la  any 
otie  onlv  moderately  acquainted  with  Divinity,  that  the  most 
^aaential  doctrines  of  our  ]mAj  religion  are  5ometiiiy?s  advo* 
Mked  in  a  manner,  not  merely  offensive  to  good  taste,  but 
more  or  Uss  hostile  to  the  interests  of  truth.  The  most 
Bftpkied  and  itidlspensable  principi^s  hnve  their  correlative 
efirors  and  corruptions,  which  some  (we  charitably  hope 
piously  disposed^  teachers  not  only  do  not  guard  against,  but 
80  heedlessly^  if  not  wilfully,  incur,  as  to  make  (heir  state*  . 
mepLs  wear  tbe  garb  of  falsehood .  and  deception,  rather 
than,  of  Christjian  wisdom  and  soberness.  It  is.  a  peculiar 
mtfit  pf  Mr.  ^iiara's  Sermons^  that  they  are  eqaally  dislior. 
gviabed  by  a  firai  and.  confident  character,  wrbich  notbiag 
bul  linonscious  pBrSnit  (tfrevealed  truth  would  iufpire^  and 
by  aig«arded.aiid  cautious  one,  bospeakiiig  his  deep  ond  en* 
demnced  s«ns6  of  the  grosii  aduiteratious  which  tba^  trtilh 
Itiis^  from  tlie  times  of  its  flmt  promulgation,  received  from 
iiMi  of  weak  or  perverted  minds. 

The  plan  of  the  Sermons,  unless  that  of  Mr.  Gi*orge 
Herbert*a  "  Priest  in  the  Temple*"  should  be  thought  by 
Aome  readers  to  have  suggested  it,  appears  iO  a  great  de« 
gree  original.  The  Clirislian  is  described  in  all  his  ordi- 
nary relations  and  circumstances  during  the  state  of  pro* 
baiion,  and  in  its  closing  scene.  The  occasional  Dis- 
eourseSf  comprise  the  chief  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  re- 
formed Church,  and  thus,  as  part  of  the  same  volirme« 
stongly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  connexion 
between  Christian  principles  and  Christian  Institutions. 
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We  shoald  not  do  jastice  to  this  work,  if  we  omitted  to 
giTe  oar  reiMlers  some  extraots.  In  so  doing,  ve  feel  no ' 
epprehension,  that  the  specimens  we  produce  will  fall  short 
6f  the  expectations  which  the  above  remarks'  may  have 
excited,  still  less  that  they  will  leave  an  impression  more 
favoarable  than  that  which  a  perusal  of  the  whole  volume 
would  be  likely  to  afford.  Its  character  is,  indeed,  main- 
tained througliout  with  striking  uniformity;  and  as  every 
part  equally  merited,  so  it  appears  also  to  have  received, 
the  devoted  attention  of  the  Author. 

la  the  Sermon  entitled  **  The  Christian  in  his  CloseW* 
the  retii-ement  to  which  we  are  invited  by  oar  ReligioOy  is 
thus  defined : 

'*  T1)C  privacy  taught  in  tlte  Scriptures,  and  enforced  by  the 
prece}>ts  and  practice  of  our  Saviour  himself,  was  one  consistent 
with  tlic  most  active  scenes  of  duty ;  and  sidmitted  of  the  freest 
intercourse  with  all  classes  of  mankind,  wherever  good  was  to  be 
performed*  It  was  an  occasional  retirement  for  h<dy  purpeses. 
It  was  the  secret  hour  of  meditation  on  divine  things,  whkb 
the  holy  patriarch  walked  forth  at  eventide  to  indulge;  as4 
with  which  David  delighted  to  interrupt  the  slumbers  of  t^  nig^t 
season.  It  was  that,  to  which  prophets  of  old  would  for  a  time 
retrealy  even  in  the.  depth  of  deserts ;  where  they  could  *  weep  in 
secret  for  the  pride '  of  their  countrymen,  or  *  sit  alone  *  undor 

*  the  yoke  of  affliction',  and  where  John  the  Baptist  acquired  tke 
Lessons  of  holy  mortification  suited  to  his  mysterious  office.  It 
was  the  stated  solitude,  in  which  a  Daniel,  a  Cornelius,  a  Peter, 
each  under  their  respective  dispensations,  poured  forth  their  ear- 
nest, and  approved  devotions  to  God :  or  that  still  more  fovoured 
soliciide,  in  which  the  Author  of  the  Apoca)3rpse,  the  loving  and 
beloved  St.  John,  was  permitted  to  anticipate  upon  earth  the  songs 
of  triumph,  and  tlie  company  of  the  blessed,  which  surround  the 
Eternal  Throne.  In  one  word,  it  was  the  retirement  described 
before,  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself;  who  oft-times  *  retired 
apart  ioto  a  mountain  to  pray  :'  who  kindly  reproached  his  sleep- 
ing disciples  *  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?*  but  en- 
joined in   the  same  sentence,   the  solemn  and   edifying   duty; 

*  Wat^li  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  Temptation.'  Whilst  the 
failbful  Christian  will  expect  no  miraculous  blessing  on  his  retired 
meditations ;  and  will  consider  it  sufficient  to  be  noticed  by  Hiro, 

*  who  Bceth  in  secret,  and  Himself  shall  reward  him  openly  ;*  he 
still-  is  not  backward  in  obeying  the  call  which  summons  him  to 
so  sacred  an  engagement.  He  stands  in  awe  and  sins  not ;  he 
communes  with  his  own  heart,  and  ii^  his  ' chamber,  and  is  still.*" 
P.  27. 

And  aigain, 

^  I  have  shewed  you,  that  it  is  no  hard,  ascetic,  or  monastic 
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diadpfine  that  I  Jiere  prescribe  {  not  one,  whicli  to  madi  binds 
the  hands  from  labor^  or  the  fbet  from  walking  in  the  cheefM 
ways  of  men,  as  one  which  binds  the  heart  to  cSod^  iuid  dmotsra 
reasonable  being  to  that  method,  bj  which  alone  ^  the  tlesh  can 
\)i^  subdued  to  the  Spirit/  This  then,  I  repeat  it»  is  a  work  ne« 
cassaiy  for  all.  It  is  a  course^that  I  mast  as  a  Christian  Ministeiv 
enjoin  even  to  the  most  laborious  and  engaged ;  nay,  in  propor*- 
tion .  to  their  other  avocations.  I  must  warn  t^em  of  the  necessity 
of  this.  It  is  a  Sabbath  of  the  mind,  to  which  I  invite  every  son 
of  ear^y  toil ;  and  bid  him  in  this  way  to  prepare  himself  for  that 
eternal  Sabbath,  for  which  we  are  taught  toJook.  Thus  may 
you  obtain,  even  in  this  low  world,  a  bright  anticipation  of  that 
*  resti  which  yet  remaineth  fot  the  people  of  God.'  And  thus, 
often  finding  and  cheerfully  dedicating  to  holy  purposes,  the^pre- 
cious  moments  of  retirement  and  *  stillness',  may  you  experienee 
Jn  them  a  safe  and  peaceful  refuge  from  every  fear,  God  himself 
<  shall  keep  him  in  per^t  peace,  whose  mmd  is  stayed  in  Um 
because  he  trusteth  in  him.'  '*   P.  44. 

In  the  Sermon  which  more  immediately  led  to  the  subject 
of  outward  Communion,  **  The  Christian  in  his  Church,"  the 
Author  appears  to  us  to  have  inculcated  the  tru^  principles 
on  which  this  important  duty  rests. 

**  In  the  first  place"  he  says,  <*  the  Christian,  in  selecting  the 
Church  with  which  he  will  hold  commuion,  will  doubtless  desire 
so  have  fellowship  with  the  Apostles  in  doctrine  and  in  act.  In 
other  woids,  he  will  profess  Aposiolical  doctTinen-^atctrnpanied 
with  Jvostolical  services — resting  on  Apostolical  autkority^^and  de- 
hverea  by  an  Apostolical  Ministry.*'    P.  77. 

And  afterwards,  on  the  fourth  of  these  divisions  he  adcb, 

"  The  appointment  of  a  standing  Ministry  for  purposes  of  public  ' 
instrudtion.  Prayer,  and  the  Administration  of  the  Sacramento,  ig 
doubtless  of  the  very  essence  of  a  Christian  Communion,  '  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,'  said  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  '  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature :'  and .  added  the  promise,  *  Lo  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  None  will 
deny,  that  such  an  injunction,  with  such  a  promise,  must  apply  to 
some  kind  of  Christian  Ministers,  who  were  to  receive  authority 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  end  of  time.  And  whence  will  the 
considerate  preacher  wish  to  derive  his  authority ;  whence  will 
the  reflecting  hearer  wish  it  to  have  been  derived,  but  from  a 


tpart 

be  able  to  teach  others  also?'  And  did  not  those  *  faithful  men' 
transmit  the  same  authority  to  their  successors  ?  And  is  it  not 
true  to  the  present  day,  that  almost  all  authorised  .tef^itrs,  of 
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wheterer  dbm^  ap^jtml  to  th«  admiMrimi  grtiMd  Mieat  hy  ciAet 
Msdieo^  vriio  httd  {iracedM  them  in  tike  tacted  oilee  ?  I  disrire 
not  torefttet  eikitrMrerai ally  on  tilis  ^oittt  f  or  to  dkert  jtfor  attentim 
fhom  #lutt  it  plain,  aad  inay  nidito  fbr  ediAesation,  in  my  vMMarks. 
It  u  miply  my  design,  to  render  you,  my  bracbnM,  aatfafi^  wkb 
the  authority^  which  we,  as  ydnr  authdtiaed  In8trdct<tr»,  leMliI 
over  yon  *  for  your  edification,  and  not  for  defttm^tiofa/  W«  de- 
aire  <  to  nagniAr  our  oAoe,*^  if  by  any  Means  we  may  aanH  <^ti)eak 
which  are  our  fleah^  and  might  save  *  some  of  them/  We  would, 
aiioVe  afi,  aim  at  dm  grand  object  of  cauain^,  thrsngh  thelfcarts- 
gtfing  of  many  for  oor  pfivtl<iges«  *  glory  to  redoimd  ea  OodI*. 
Nor  cito  I,  in  this  respect,  forbear  to  mention,  chat  tlie  Chris- 
tian, in  connecting  himself  wtUi  such  k  Chureh,  will  see  no  nMsii 
for  regret^  and  mnch  ibr  tlmokfti^ness,  ih  its  conkmetiM  \vikh  the 
temporal  power  of  the  State.  He  will  rejoicne  to  see,  that,  ai> 
dordmi^  So  rVophecy,  '  Kings  are  its  nuning  fhthers,  and  Qtieens 
its  nuraiag*  mothers;*  and  he  will  antid{Me  with  growing  expec. 
tation  the  time,  when  *  the  glory  of  all  lands  ahaH  flew  into'  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  Church ;  when  *  the  kings  of  Tarsliish  and 
of  the  Isles  shall  bring  presents;  the  Kihgs  of  Sheba  and  SAa 
rfmll  offer  gifts :  yea,  alt  Kings  shall  fall  ll^wn  before*  the  Ldfitl 
of  life,  <  mki  all  nations  do  ffim  ienrice.' ''  K  81.  ' 

• 

In  the  Discourse  on  Good  Friday,  from  1  Cor.  i.  18.,  the 
Author  ably  sets  forth  how  t&e  preachin?  of  tlie  Crcustf  is 
''  the  power  of  God  unto  us  who  are  saved,**  and  states  this 
to  arise,  first  from  its  exalting  oikir  conceptions  of  God. 

**  Consider  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  its  full  mysterious  character, 
as  the  Scriptures  mo£t  unquestionably  pourtray  it,  and  what  new, 
impressire«  and  rec6ncih'ng  views  of  'Uie  highest  attributes  of  Ood, 
will  be  obtained  from  it  by  the  humble  and  penitent  believer. 
Does  JUsfke  dertand  our  respect?'  Fhith  Views  the  Ooss,  as  a 
soieittn  sentence  ftrohounced  in  the  sight  of  men  and  ai^ls  -upon 
f^ansgresskm  %  h  sacrifice  vindicating  the  honotir  of  thai  law,  which 
asan  h^d  l^olcen :  Mbning  for  its  breadi,  and  fulfifling  Ha  daims 
by  the  Payihenc  of  an  Obedi^oe,  which  none  but  the  Son  of  <xod 
ceidd  ever  have  aecomphshed*  We  behold  it»  and  adok-ethe 
inaccliless  purity  of  Divine  Justice.  Or  does  Merry  engage  as? 
fiegard  then  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  sovereign  mercy, 
exercised  towards  the  most  unworthy  of  creatares.  View  Him  as 
God  suflfering  for  man  {  paying,  by  His  stripes,  the  penalty  of  oar 
transgression;  by  His  death,  purchasing  our  life:  and  what  is 
there  great  or  generous  in  man ;  what  is  there  noble  in  feeliog, 
orTkpturous  in  gratitude,  that  is  not  almost  irresistibly  called  for^ 
in  praise  to  Him,  *  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  firom  our  sins  in 
His  own  blood  ?*  Further,  do  we  admire  the  perfection  of  fVisdom  f 
Wisdom  indeed  how  great,  how  divine,  was  that,  which  first  con* 
ceived  a  Plan  for  reconciling  the  opposite  claims  of  infinite  Justice 
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apd  infioite  Meccy:  and  which  the  Psaimist  beautifttlly  cxslts^ 
wkaa  h9  sing?,  <  Mercy  and  truth  have  mel  logethet^  righteoiiih 
^Eie^.apd  pe^ce  have  J^iised  aadi  ether/  But  see  al^  the  m$dom 
of  its  execution*  Recall  the  patriarchal  types,  the  Mosaic  sacrih 
^ces>  the  emblems  of  historji  or  the  more  sure  word  of  prophetic 
records ;  watch  thetQ  all  ncieeting  their  accoroplishment  in  that 
one  *  despised  and  reje^Ued'  Person, '  the  Man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief:'  bear  Him  pronounce  as  He  huag  upon  the 
CrpsSf '  Ijt  is  finished' ;  and  then.  lesfn  to  acknowledge  (the  truth 
and  consistency  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Or  finally,  do  we  adaaire  the 
exercise  of  Pow^r  f  Then  behold  the  strength  of  God  made  pec- 
mt  in  the  weakness  of  the  Cross.  Strong  was  that  Spirit  of  the 
father  which  supported  the  Son  in  His  appeinjted  woric:  and 
which,  through  the  fiercest  assaults  of  earth  and  hell,  bfought 
tlim  safis  without  defect  or  stain.  Strong  waa  He,  who,  staaduig 
ftt  the  bar  of  Pilate,  might  have  summoned  twelve  legions  .«f  An- 
gels tq  I^ia  defence ;  whose  dominion  now  deri<fed»  liad  etooe^becn 
f^bliply  ea^ercised  erer  tlie  powers  of  nature  i  whose  hauds^.  xmw 
palled  to  the  isross^  hed  fed  tbe^suUitudes  by  mirade;  whese 
|)ierced  and  bloody  feet  once  had  talked  upoathen(a?es«  and 
l^hose  voice,  wHich  op^  cried  oujt  in  the  agonies  erf  dissolution, 
)iad  once  befere  cafled  Iia^us  from  the  tomb.  Slisli  we  not 
^eem  that^  in  truth,  a  Divine  power,  which  by  the  very  surrender 
of  its  own  rights,  and  by  a  voluntary  descent  to  the  lowest  point 
pf  apparent  weakness,  brought  salvation  tp  a  fallen  race?  Shall 
we  not  cenfbss,  *  The  foolishness  of  Ood  is  wiser  than' men;  and 
Mie  weaknesn  of  God  is  stronger  than  meni'  Or  ra^bc^  shall  not 
all  creation  conspire  to  proclaim  *  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
the  power  of  God?'" 

Such  specimens  m\^t  i>e  piuUlpUe4  from  eycry  part  of 
the  work,  of  which  it  if}  not  too  much  to  3ay,  that  there  in  no 
|n^pnftant  jpxuctioal  doctriue  which  has  pot  here  rieceived 
a<^ne  -useful  ^iHStral^op,  nor  »  single  error  oi  any  prev»v- 
lenee  or  iinportanpO)  which  has  not  hera  met  with  u^  itow^r" 
^l.  antidote.  To  tbe  gloomy  tenets  of  the  Calvinist,  isi  ^p- 
poaed  the  4octjrina  of  miiversal  Kedemptioo.;  totheAati- 
Momian,  the  conditims  of  Salvalioo ;  and  to  the  Solifidiao, 
the  prop^tionati^  rewards  in  heaven,  of  works  done  in  tiaith, 
are  exhibited  in  the  simple  and  unambigoons  tern^s  of  the 
(Grospel.  To  all  a  system  of  doctrine  is  promulgated,  whioii 
t)ie  Bible  and  our  Apostolical  Church  would  '*  mark  for  their 
<>wo,"  and  which  we,  under  this  conviction,  cprdially  rccpm« 
Ipend  tp  oor  readers. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Voj^age  to  Africa :  including  a  Narralivt 
of  an  Embassy  to  one  of  the  Interior  Kingdoms,  in  the 
xipar  1820;  with  Remarks  on  the  Course  and  Terminal 
tion  of  the  Niger,  and  other  principal  Ifivers  in  that 
Country.  By  William  Hutton,  late  acting  Consul  for 
Ashantee,  and  an  Officer  in  the  African  Company  s  Ser^ 
vies.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo.  502  pp, 
LoDgmaa  and  Co.    1881. 

Wb  left  Mr.  Hntchinson  in  September,  1817^  as  accredited 
British  reaide^t  at  the  court  of  Coomassie,  in  consequence 
oF  Mr.  Bowdich's  saccessfol  mission ^,  Mr.  Hottons  to*- 
lotne  details  the  particnlars  of  a  second  embassy  to  the  same 
place-;  and  snpplies  what  was  wanting  to  the  history  of  oor 
transactions  with  Ashantee  daring  the  last  three  years^  We 
shall  endeavour  to  put  together  from  it  sach  particnlars  as 
appear  likely  to  excite  any  public  interest. 

At  the  close  of  1818  the  British  government  being  desir« 
otiir  to  promote  the  intercourse  whiA  had  already  beeii 
opeiied  n^ith  the  king  of  Ashantee,  appointed  Mr.  Dupnis,  a 
genfleman  who  had  long  been  resident  at  Mogadore,  and 
who  was  \^ell  acquainted  with  the  Moorish  langnage,  ta  be 
consul  at  Coomassie.  His  allowances  were  liberal^  and  he 
was  Instmcted  to  be  the  bearer  of*  presepts,  amountingtp 
^ve  hundred  pounds  in  value,  to  )iis  sable  majesty.  The 
chief  objects  to  which  the  mission  was  addressed  were  the 
maintenance  of  a  friendly  alliance,  the  establishment  of  a 
n>ad  between  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Coomassie,  the  seleo- 
tion  of  a  spot  about  five  and  twenty  mites  inland,  for  a  new 
settlement,  and,  aeneraI1y»  the  attainment  of  any  geogra** 
phical  and  statistical  knowledge  which  might  be  deemed  ser- 
ticeaUe  to  our  commercial  interests. 

On  Mr.  Dupuis's  arrival'  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  he  fonnd 
that  circuftistances  bad  arisen  since  Mf .  BowdicbV  return, 
by  which  the  objects  and  character  of  the  projected  embassy 
were  materially  affected.  The  king  of  Ashantee  had  been 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Buntookoos,  a  nation  situated  to 
the  north  of  his  dominions ;  and  when  he  proceeded  from 
his  f  apital  to  head  his  army,  Mr.  flutofainson,  probably  in 
some  doubt  as .  to  his  personal  safety  during  the  monarches 
absence,  very  prudently  returned  to  Cape  Coast  Oastle.  The 
Ashantee  arms  were  victorious,  and  the  king,  according  to 
custom,  sent  round  to  the  various  settlements  messengers 
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bearing  the  jaw-bones  of  his  enemies  as  proofs  of  conquest, 
and  requesting  the  presents  nsaal  on  such  occasions,  to  en- 
hance the  splendour  of  his  triamphal  entry  into  his  capital^ 
At  Commenda,  a  British  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  natives  drove  the  messengers  from 
their  town  with  the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked  insolence. 
Complaint  of  this  outrage  was  made  at  Cape  Coast,  but  no 
redress  was  obtained  qr  promised  ;  and  the  king  highly  and, 
as  it  appears  to  as,  not  nnjnstiy  irritated,  sent  a  threatening 
message  both  to  Cape  town  and  the  castle  ;  addressing  the 
town  as  responsible  for  the  inhabitants  of  Commenda,  an^ 
advising  the  governor  of  the  castle  to.  build  his  walls  higher, 
^ince  in  forty  days  the  Ashantee  army  would  mareh  to  the 
sea  side.  A  spirited  reply  was  retomed  to  this  meaace.  The 
king,  in  consequence,  prohibited  all  trade  with  Cape  Coasty 
and  the  inhabitants  threw  up  a  mud«wall,  and  made  prepara« 
tious  for  defence.  At  a  subsequent  stage  the  king  demandedit 
by  a  confidential  captain,  and  afterwards  by  his  o^vn  aephewy 
prince  Adoom,  the  payment  of  1600  <mnces  of  gold,  (about 
6400/.)  from  the  intfabitants  of  Cape  Coasts  and  the  eame 
sum  from  the  governor  of  the  castle,  as  an  atoDeiiii9i^  for  the 
infraction  of  existing  treaties.  These  exIortioBS  wece 
treated  with  b^^oming  indignation,  and  prince' Adoom  ex*' 
pressed  a  wish  that  the  concluding  negociationa  might  be. 
cenduoted  by  Mr.  Dnpuis,  and  his  suite,  at  Coomasaie  itseIC 
.  Mr.  Htttton,  who  it  seems  had  previously  been  attached 
to  Major  Peddie*s  expedition,  but  had  quitted  it  in  conscK 
quenoe  of  some  misunderstanding  about  the  terms  of  his  eiH 
gagement,  volunteered  his  services  to  accompany  Mr.  Uui-, 
puis;  and  received  orders  from  the  governor  and  cou^^cil  ta 
place  himself  under  the  direction  of  that  gentleman,  and  i» 
4$ase  any  accident  should  happen  to  him,  to  take  charge  of 
the  embassy^  A  severe  iUness  prevented  Mr*  Dupuis  fron 
leaying  Cape  Coast  on. the  appointed  day.  He  had  already 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  »  paper  of  instractioasi, 
wnich»  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  African  Com^ 
mittee,  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  governor ;  and  this 
disaeusion  appears  to  have  b^n  materially  increased  by  hi^ 
transferring  to  Mr.  Hutton,  through  a  formal  instrument^ 
^1  powers  vested  in  himself,  without  communication  witii 
the  authorities  at  the  Castle.  An  open  breach,  which  in  tho 
^d  proved  materially  prejudicial  to  the  objects  of  the  em« 
basay,  was  the  result  of  this  petty  squabbling.  We  know 
bow  difficult  it  is  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  points 
of  this  nature  without  intimMe  a^^quaintooce  with  the  uut 

X 
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ipcrou^  DgLiautiqp  frcun  vhif&h  tbey  mfia^  rei^ve  thuic  Ddaufidg: 
hnJ  wc  are  therefore  anwilli^g  to  4»:i;pre&$  wy  opioipB  a|i  tA^ 
'merits  qi  i\ie  cou tending  parties.  Still  if  we  vere^  osM^ 
iipon  to  decide  from  tbe  (jopunr^nta  gfveii  by  Mr*  Hiitt#m 
vho  profes:je3,  and  indeed  n^int^n^,  the  3ti:ii^t^§t  iififiaclir 
ality,  we  cannot  discover  ii^  what  poUitsi  t)iei  governor  u^|r 
stepped  (lis  power ;  s^^  we  plainly  ob§ery€  in  Mf*  Dfipw* 
comniuuieations  ^  ton^  of  petu^|>p^  oawortby  pf  a  pnUi^ 
otTicer,  and  a  je^luiiqy  pi*:p«fl^t4!i<?  wWfil*  nmsti^J^^^r^liSflF^ 
bim  very  (\lfficult  to  apt  liHtb;  , 

In  consequence^  pif  Mr.  pRpui^'  i^lf^e^  Mr.  HuMon.p«( 
forward  as  chief  of  t^^e  ewbs^yt  09  th^  &^h  of  Ffj^iwy» 
1S'20.  lie  wa3  accouypanie^  by  Ms.  Saloifp,:  ai^  G^ii^^tiiU 
Mirgeop  in  the  African  Compaay's)  «€^vice;  ti^  jirftfieiiUii 
being  already  one  day*s  jourixey  19  advancQ,  un4^  ())e  gm^ 
of  Mr,  Collins*  the  vice-consali  an^  Mr^  Gr^vof^  tb^ jipgoif^ 
!Mr,  Hqtton  ha3  framed  a  map  pf  bis  roQie>  aa  as6i^ta4K>6 
which  is  ^ntiiely  wanting  in  Mr,  Bowdicb>  ^ork«    Tfh^.iir 

Sec  of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  it  yii\\  readily  be  ^eefiiiii^m 
.   e  fullo wing  account  of  iti  forn^atiu%  ,_. 

.'  <f  ItitrottlJ  be  difficult  to  giVe  the  courses  wrtb  perfect  acciit^r)r 
ia  irareljing  «  narrow  black's  path,  from  the  mimoerless*  (nWiibgs 
Mnd.wiodiagBi'     T^e  distances,  bDw«vefy   I  tliffikt,  inay'%6'^. 

rind^  upoklf  and  the  lati^e  and  longitude  d  the  diffetettttiMm^ 
h9pe.Miifl  b$  foun4  tolerably  compi ;  flttoagii  I  vegMt^t^iaf 
Uie  ttfnhassy  v(f^  wtl^^iy  unproTidad  with  qu«irant««ad  «ekaeop«. 
I  had  tXi^ccfore  no  maan^  of  pbecking  ib(^laiUude  by  an  aki^ufe  of 
tnc  suQ^  But  I  Jiave  detained  it  my  duty  to  give  tfia  ii|lit«4e  W^ 
fongFtudc  qf  thedifferciu  towns  by  coqrfe'av¥i^  di»Ui)ce^  fKSC99<yil| 
to  the  account  which  I  kept  during  the  journey^  without  ce|^tf3 
to  other*  accounts,  which  luay  probably  be  liiQj-p  cprr^t^'*    P*  13$V 

.  Thoesoort  fnrwisbod  by  Prince  Arfoom  cofisiisi^  ^  more 
tbaa  three  bundred  men.  Mr.  Button  c^me  np  with 'ibis 
main  body  at  Paintrey,  after  a  journey  of  mine  kmire;  and 
^vaa  joined  at  tbis  place,  in  a  few  days/  by  Mt.  Ikiptrie,  iibo 
now  i'cit  Umaelf  well  enongh  to  fts^nm^  tile  cemiDahdl'  In 
pernio.  •  •  ^  ,  .  .      . 

<  The  mode  of  travelling  In  Africa  ia  sufficiently  nnpleMftttl; 
A  bammook  awting  from  a  pole,  resta  on  (be  atKiftfcMre-'of 
two  bearers  ;  ii  slit  in  the  bbttom  of  it  allows  the  feet  to  rest 
on  a  sort  of  stirmp  below,  and  the  body  is  balenced  by 
gmspii^  the  pole  with  one  band, '  While  the  ether  heUfn  an 
.nmhreUa,  The  path  from  Cape  Coast  to  Pakitr^  ia  ^ 
si^ribed,  to  be  rather  good  than  other wi«e>  1booo^b*l»Maiiy 
l^aces.  it  WAS  D6t  more  than  a  foot  in  breadth^  ^bo  bad  1iev#» 


• 

t^  iw0M  Movn  ddwn  across  it,  so  Ikat  the  faammocfc-be&rers 
fi^qfientlj  fell  i^wn,  to  the  no  small  discomfltnre  of  theif 
bprdeasF  Famtr^y  appears  to  Mr.  Htitton  to  be  the  ^pqt  oi| 
vhicb  GoTeromeai  should  endeavour  to  obtaiii  permission  fof 
tbe  o^ti^blishment  of  new  factories,  and  a  school  for  the  na- 
tive* It  is  a  peat  and  pleasaat  village,  distant  nineteei| 
miles  fi*oii  Cape  Coast,  and  containing  seven  bnndred  inha- 
bitants, who,  for  the  most  part,  seem  well  disposed  to  Euro^ 
jpefma,  The  country  la  rich  and .  fertile,  a  commuqication 
poald  readily  be  kept  i^p  with  the  castle ;  and  it  is  not  til| 
this  and  the  neigfabouripg  village,  Asoonqna,  are  passed, 
ibat  the  forests  b^giil !tir>  offer  diJfipalties.  Fish  is  taken 
plehtifally  on  the  sea  coast,  and  after  being  dryed,  is  dl>ii- 
y^^  ip  large  quantities  into  the  interior.  There  is  no  want 
of  poaltry,  sheep,  goats,  Hnd  bogs,  though  the  last  are  sai4 
io  Ased  on  human  fiesb*  Bullocks  are  somewhat  scarce,  and 
horses  are  not  at  all  tc  be  procured.  The  most  delicious 
fruits,  pioe*appIes,  oranges,  gaayas,  paopans,  benanas,  su- 

far^apples,  sour-soups,  &c. ;  game  of  all  descriptions,  deer^ 
U&h-ho{|[S»  hares,  piurtridges,  wild  ducks  and  pigeons  are 
^imdfint  Mcmkey  flesh  makes  an  exeelieni  soup,  and 
^notberi  which  is  described  to  be  ^  choice  delicacy,  is  ex^* 
tn^ctod  from  the  oil  of  the  palm  nat  The  palm^trto^  as  is 
yell  kaow»,  fnr nishes  t^o  ^e  conuqon  wine  of  the  ceuntry, 
which  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  trunk.  The  tree,  when 
^pped,  yi^s  wine  by  (fistillation,  for  twenty  or  thirty  days, 
to  the  aawuat  of  fifleen  or  twenty  gallons,  and  when  com- 
pletely drained,  withers  away  and  dies.  It  is  procured  ii^ 
the  morning,  and  after  thr«^  o'clock  in  the  day  turns  sour, 
apd  becomes  unfit  for  use.  It  is  a  sweet,  pleasant,  and 
wlK>lesQme  beverage,  but  extremely  intoxicating  if  taken  in 
I^rge  quantities.  The  waod  of  the  palm- tree  is  nsed  foi^ 
^i^il4iag,  and  Uie  oil  of  the  nat,  besidesithe  soup,  furnishes 
d  kind  of  ye»|t  for  baking. 

In  addition  tQ/the>fie  advantages  Paintrey  has  two  excellent 
watering  placea ;  raia  fallasuffioierilly  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  sail  has  shewn  itself  capable  of  prodneing  the 
choicest  Jiregetables.  Nor  do  v[e  see  that  any  ohjeotions  are 
likely  to  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  it  The  higher  orders 

In  cute  curandd  plus  eequo  Qperata  juyentus, 

devote  a  great  part  of  the  morning  to  washing  and  greasing 
themselves  from  brad  to  fool,  an  operation  usually  performed 
i^  |Kiblio«  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  in  talking 
puMavevs,  drviking  palm-wine,  and  playing  worree ;  a  game 
wliicb  Mr.  Bowdicb  says  is  also  played  in  Syria ;    but  of 
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which  neither  he  nor  Mr-  Hatton  can  give  any  farfher  ac« 
coant  than  that  a  small  board  is  used,  with  fonrteen  holes 
cnt  in  it,  large  enough  to  admit  pebbles  about  the  size  of  a 
jnarble,  and  that  the  two  persons  who  play  toss  the  pebbles 
from  one  hole  to  the  other.  Truly  man  is  the  same  in  the 
great  outiines  of  his  nature  all  over  the  world.  For  any 
thing  we  can  see  to  the  contrary  worree  is  as  good  a  mediom 
for  the  transfer  of  money  as  rouge  et  noir,  or  hazard,  and 
the  exquisiie  of  St  Jame&^s-Street,  if  hp  catalogued  his  daily 
occupations,  would  differ  in  little  more  tlian  colour  from  his 
equally  nseless  brother  on  the  banks  of  the  Asooneeara. 

The  first  stage  from  Paintrey  presented  a  woody  country^ 
ocoasionally  opening  into  beautiful  vallies.  The  path  was 
crooked,  and  so  overgrown  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a 
p«^()ge  iu  most  parts ;  numerous  streams  crossed  it,  and 
slU|KMidottS  cotton-trees  shot  up  on  all  sides;  many  were 
**  at  leust  Ji/iy  feel  in  circumfereHce,  and  one  hundred  and 
fyi^  fetii  kighC'  Mr.  Uutton  is  moderate  in  their  admear 
»air«niciiU  for  Bosnian  soys,  '*  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
tr\H>s  ao  high  that  their  tops  and  branches,  were  sou-ce  to  be 
reacJiCMl  by  a  commoii  mm«t  shot"  Tliis  we  look  upon  to 
ho  a  famlom  shot  The  forest  scenery  bsted  for  four  days,, 
without  interatissioiu  when  on  reaching  the  Boosemprari- 
Ter,  the  country  became  more  open  and  cheerful.  Mr. 
Ilutton  \s  load  in  the  praises  of  its  beauty,  and  compares  it 
to  the  Richmond  meadows. 

Our  readers  wouU  derive  little  amssenent  from  a  bare  ca- 
talogue of  barban>us  names ;  and  Ktde  else  is  to  be  found  in 
the  journal  of  the  remaining  route.  One  stream,  however, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  die  Aganippe  of  the  Asban' 
te^.  This  people,  it  seenis»  are  distinguished  among  their 
neighbours  for  their  oratorical  powers;  and  they  are  said  to 
derive  this  gift  from  the  rirtne  of  the  eiear  riU  of  Bohmeo, 
(the  water  of  eloquence)  of  which  they  drink  anmaHy.  On 
approackinip  the  Capilal,  the  enbassv  baited  at  Pachaaen^ 
(l>irt  town)  and  were  iIOjiI  by  soomT  meiscBgwra^  iMnBgaag" 
presents  of  eatables  from  the  king,  and  accompani^  hj  % 
"  white  megr^  boy.*' 

**  IBa  prius'ereU,  mox  hcc  carbone  notasti/' 

The  poor  wretch  appeared  to  be  an  ideot,  his  featmca 
were  African,  his  Lair  white  and  woolly,  his  Am  saUew  mmI 
imhealthy ;  and  he  was  grotesqeely  dreaaed  in  na  aM^eeaf^ 
trowsers>  and  shoes  which  he  coirid  scarcely  keep  i«|  \m  fcet, 
and  crowned  by  a  tattered  cocked  hat  and  feather.     These 
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iusMS  natune,  were  subsequently  found  to  be  by  no  means 
^ocommon. 

The  public  entrance  to  Coomassie,  was  made  on  the  28th 
of  February,  and  was  distinguished  by  precisely  the  same 
ceremonial  as  that  of  Mr.  Bowdich.  Several  of  the  king's 
sons  joined  in  the  Ambassador's  procession.  Tboy  were 
iearried  on  men's  shoulders,  and  attended  by  slaves,  who  bore 
their  atoaUi«  the  insignia  of  the  blood-royal.  These  are 
Aiadeof  one  solid  piece  of  wood,  highly  carved  and  polished. 
The  concourse  of  people  was  supposed  to  be  scarcely  less 
than  fifty  thousand ;  and  the  noise  of  drums,  horns,  and  flntos, 
jnixed  wiih  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  made  it  impossible 
(as  we  can  readily  believe)  to  hear  the  sotitdry  buglcman 
who  preceded  Mr.  Dupuis.  On  entering  the  paface,  the  cm- 
ba;S8y  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  the 
king^s  household  troops^  all  clad  in  British  nniforms^  red, 
with  yellow  facings.  After  a  short  pause,  the  ctieK executioner 
summoned  them  td  the  royal  presence ;  and  they  moved  intb 
the  splendid  circle,  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  so  well  de« 
scribed.  His  Majesty^s  reception,  as  the  Plenipotentiaries 
passed  by  him,  was  gracious  and  dignified  ;  as  he  retarn<*d 
Co  pass  by  them;  it  partook  more  of  the  first  than  the  In!st  of 
these  royal  qualifications^^  for  **  he  was  evidently  too  intoxi* 
cated  to  ask  any  questioivi.'' 

"  Tlie  jexetcutiooer,  who  carried  the  excculiion-stool»  wh^ch  ws^ 
besmeared  urith  human  biood,  and  covered  with  a  caul  of  fut, 
,came  quite  dose  to  us,  and  shook  it  In  our  faces,  winch  probably 
was  done  to  intimidate,  and  to  caution-  us  against  the  consequences 
of  acting  as  spies  in  the  country  ;  and  as  a  large  belt  was  attached 
to  it,  the  noise  it  made,  added  to  the  frightful  appearance  of  the 
executioner,  and  the  disgusting  sight  of  the  stool,  dtd  not  give  rise 
to  the  most  pleasing  sensations.'*    P.  220.  ' 

The  cerjBinany  lasted  five  hours,  and  was  intolerajbly  fii^ 
tiguing  :  at  its  close^  the  Ambassadors  were  lodged  in  the 
hoifBtafi  of  PrincjB  Adoo^a,  aiid  supjplied  UberaUy-^from  the 
royal  kitchens. 

None  of  the  horrible  spectacles  which  accompanied  Mn 
Bowdich's  entre^  were  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion, 
nor,  indeed,  during  the  stay  of  the  Envoys.  Mr.  Hutton 
willingly  accepts  the  absence  of  these  abominations  as  a 
proof  of  improvement. 

The  first  audience  was  one  of  ceremony  only.  Whon  Mr^ 
Dapuis  was  beginning  to  enumerate  the  presents  whick  thoi 
king  of  England  ha4  sent  to  his  brother  of  Ashantee,  after 


he  Imd  sfcittJ  TOO  gutw,  lOp  kegi  of  p*wA»,  -airf  MM  »h^ 
pf  ram,  lie  *«  stopped  short  by  &»  iDtfirpretar,  «W  m- 
qoested  hioi  not  to  menliop  the  ether  MrlMln  b^f9we  off  <ig 
MOPfc-    On  the  Mlowing  nomias,  thty  wew  .anfapkad  br 
bsmajertj's  ioBpoctipn ;  tie  firrtow*.  tofertsn^Mly,  cm 
toiDcd  pun  of  ^  turning  lathe,  ipWeli  beioj  wk*Uy  naMmrn. 
liepsiWe  te  the  sooty  cgart,  and-  MemnK  ■•tWafc  »oi«e  IfcM 
twbpiecfli  ofweod,  oxcit?d»  wry  ■IgnAsaatMMM:  withwit 
a  laecbsnisl  to  WoA  it.  indeed,  tU?  BrtJcle  appMnu  mcMh 
»  pDncb  was,  tilt  the  noWe  parebaMr  eantitatod  ferUi 
Master.     Tfcc  peflwinlng  efcringB-werd  or«n«i»eibMfliffW* 
nature.     Guns,  gunpowder,  rajp.  pert-»iiw,  pwt«v  «*irut% 
»£ap.  8URV'  anoisette,  brandy-fniit«,  prockenf-ware,  elQtba, 
jrWs  aa  prgw.an  2Ee\iaa  harp,  harnwinio  glasm,  dn»i«fi,cyBi-: 
bale/ftWr'Vr.  a)amp.  amagicIanthOTn,  and  a  tafeidospejpe, 
>J«t«itlistwdilg  «t»  affected  mdifferpnoe,  which  it  seems  u  « 
MitoC  the  A»l»V>tea  Stflts  craft,  il  v»^  ovi^eat,  that  &ot( 
tkerqeeiver «aA  tfae spectator*  were  highly  gratified  at itUa 
dt»pl»v-.     Bnibpera  of  real  HoHands,  ip  l&r^»  ^emU^n,  w«r4 
(.added  ro««d  i  and  his  miyesly,  aftflr  ei«ieaV««uSog  «e  imt^ 
tl»  wwds  (?«»roe  and  ipnrfoir,  oloBed  the  aadiWMs- 
■  The  negotiation  proceeded  favonrably.    The  kii^-tQ^  b« 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  and  wrfa«(*w«4 
iO.pCO  Asbantee  troops,  to  march  at 
Africa,  which  hia  Britannic  majesty  n 
iftenfion.  l»o*ever,  «f  the  proposed  e; 
atPaintrey,  excited  coaeiderahle  $nr| 
rose  from  bis  couch,  and  taking  hifi  & 
and-<!apt»iB8,  declared  that  he  could  i 
flf  Ibe  kitwt     Heex^jreased  a  stros 
blishment  of  the  slave  trade ;  Bn4  sai  .  .     ,  ., 

tion,  Uiere  bad  beeq  nothing  but  ngbtrng.  0»  epaii«x  t^ 
di»cus«i«D  reUUve  to  the  payment  from  Cape  Coast,  it.sp- 
pear*d.  thrie  since  the  arrival  of  tha  enjbrtisy,  ibe  kiBg ^ 
Mni»w«aln■lacfttiPP*tbtl^eGov,er(lo^6nthfe^t|te^*l«^ 
in  oonseoflence,  he  reiused  ta  allow  it  to  fornj  any  jam  Vf  tW^ 
t^wty  to  be  liiea  eoBcIudpd-  Alj  elaiffl  an  ttie  Gworiw. 
boweyer,  a»  far  ^  bimicJfwa*  conceniedj  ^*'*'^*^**^j 
and  a  treaty  ww  •vwtfaally  sigoeii  aad  ral4[t«d,  ncogtdiaAg 
Mr.  Dapui»,  and  any  Bijttcea?ur  he  might  ^^at,  as  CwnL 
acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  king  of  EngtenAjpapflW- 
iac  with  the  former  dMoaod,  pf*Uiqg  tQ  rest  all^iWr^ljt^ 
ud  palavers,  rcMivw*  to  enwursg*  muturf  copuoerae,  o^ 
mittiog  ihc'nalives  under  DrjU^h  prtjfecti^  l^^t^S.  ^'^^^ 
to  the  protection  of  and  amenable  only  to  Bri|i^  Wifi  ;  mA 


gUpvIMm,  tint  liMpallifactfrtita<;iipeGotii«4odCwiiifMW«i 
gkmlkl  Ibr  lii«  ftMHre  b*<ktft  fli  ^aod  order,  MC  by  Ihe  Bilg!^ 
likb,  ted  ktif  by  tte  A«hantee8% 
Mt.  button's  jmttuBj  btekwards}  i^m  atlMdod  with  dj/ia* 

Eeeabte  advetitiires :  wHhin  a  Aoti  distattoe  of  VmaXre^U 
,y\nt  got  dat  of  bis  batnmook  to  rolidVQ  the  beardrsi  uq 
fiMiiid  nitaself  desef tod  in  the  dead  of  the  nigbti  and  ia  tKo 
heart  oF  a  forest ;  a  little  black  boy.  bearing  a  torch*  w^  ^a 
only  toinpaiiion ;  his  Ifeet  were  dreadfully  (orii  i  the  p|tth  y'^^, 
fmfpfi^  and  iie  had  aeither  promiona  nor  w.ator»  Pressing 
fiK4rardt  he  arrived  at  Mmmp.  pfauilationiii.of  XndA^corp*  fu^d 
Mtt^n  tefiMw  ef  #oob  fiiiiahiqg.  hifi  joanii»y« 

**  But  just  at  Ibis  mo^iiebi,  ray  boy,  who  was  hcftre  me;Bgfil!tt^ 
me  along  with  a  tdWh,  loufify  excfaitned  **  5fajf*4  ttiajelr''*^ 
and  danced  ^out  like  k  fV&ntic  petvoti.  Before  I  had  tittib  to  ^n  J 
quii^  What  #'ad  tho  matter,  I  foand  out  the  tm^e.  'by  f^Kdg  ii 
iiumbet  of  large  black  anti  f  crawlmg  up  lay  Jeg^  vbtch  ttomg 
firfe  dt^eadftdly^  b^  d^gkig  their  ibrceps  ineotbeionei  oaiojifeeti 
I  hid  some  difficulty  in  tearing  dkoi  eflP»  My  .  beyi  from,  the 
agdny  h^  aufieredy  threwr  down  the  torch,  and  I  had  ao<y  tli^  mi«. 
sery  to  be  left  in  |hif  dismri  forest  without  a  ligh^  I  .Hayif^.wit]|if 
■if  iervant^  retreifted  from  the  nest  of  aAtd,  weas^stea  euch.ptiier 
48  we&  a$  we  could  ib  the  dark»  in  brushing  them  off  our  legs. . 

*^\Vprn  out  with  lhtig;ue«  havit^tfaVeJlcrrnearly  thirty  miles,  'e^V 
]|0s^  eighcfe^  hours  iti  ti^  wet  dothoa»  fh>in  the  rain,  which  ha<f 
^iea  duti)[)'g  the  day;  desetted  by  my  people^  without  anything 
to  eat,  or  a  glte8  of  water  ib  eflay  my  parching  thirst  j'tWdtbiit* 
even  a  bed  ^tftraw  te  Ite  dowa  upMi ;  without  a  great  coat  t>f  ^y 
tJhing  to  ifhelteir  me  froM  tite  lieaffy  dews  of  the  nigHt ;  wMhoyt'that 
itoeani  of  maktiig  a  fire  to  keep  off  tite  wild  beosu  whitfr^verv^ 
wher^  aarrea^ed  me  ia  the  forett,  I  was  almost  witohoat  bbpe^' 


—  l'  '       '  ..       .l»»r-«  ..-^^-.-...A  ^^     ^        .^  ,.^ 


^  « 1^U4s Meic^Miatibb th« naev^sgeoenltr vss  when  iogeed.  'it 8{giMI«^' 

.  f  ^  The  aaU  here  itoealiooed,  ara  reptiles  oC  Uie  most  surpmhig  nature^  There 
■re  djffereot  ipecie*  of  theia  j  red,  black,  a>id  white.  '1*hey  ^o  in  troops  uf  tniU 
fityiis  a^  tete^f  iMIKoai ;  and  tHe  legabrity  aad  order  wkh  tvMh  thef  aiifoh 
fiM  place  to  floee  are  aetoaiefcifeir'  hr  nukiii^  their  uttu  xhej  throw  up  it« 
eanik  t*  ao  incredible  heigbl»  makiog  biliocks  at  leait  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  aiid 
tweaty  Ceet,  aod  more,  fa  drcoatf^renee;  they  a!#o  make  their  nests  rn  trecji. 
Bowman,  speaking  of  thele  v«nkiiti,  9f%  *  They  come  to  Onr  fins  aad  tAaeifePen 
ia  eaehpfodigibus  stmrfas,  thasiliey  frei|«eDkIy  oblige  tti  lo  ^uit  our  beds  in  ibp 
ttirbtsinei  they  arastraagely  rapaeious,  .and  a0  animal  tan  gtand  Ufirre  themt 
Tb^y  have  often,  in  the  night,  attae1;«d  one  of  ray  live  sherp,  which  I  have  found 
a  perfect  skeleton  m  the  mdraln^,  ^ed  tbat  io  nicefy  dtina,  tbst  tlie  best  trm^rk* 
of  ^he  dismembering  art  eoold  tiot  succeed  w>  welU  it  beiUN?  impoikible  for  hu« 
ntia  habdf  to  have  done  it  so  artiUcsatty.  As  svtfl  as  ratK  am*  they  canoot  es- 
etpe  ti«e«i';  «ad  assooaasoae  of  them  assaults  a  rat  he  is  inevitably  pnw.* 
These  ants  appear  to  haTO  a  sort  of  language,  calling  one  annther  to  seise  their 
piey,  when  etoey  March?  otf  with  it  in  good  ordsr».  ail  of  them  laofhfgjothMiL 
»ame  direutioo.*' 
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domestic  ? ieWs  fireh  in  it  of  Ae  life  of  tat  mtigrent,  when 
ooce  faifty  iet  dowtl  aifK)iig^  flie  wooda  df  Upper  CdttadA. 
We  see  tipre  dioire  of  the  ftiamiers,  the  ^0€<:^paf  ions,  tbe  hard- 
flihi|>8«  ind  the  coohforts  of  that  class  of  often  than  we  hate 
eter  met  if^itk  aby  where  else,  sot  forth,  too,  in  plain  a^ee- 
able  language,  and  witboot  any  perceptible  bias  trfiich  coofd 
mislead  flie  author's  Judgment.  Birkbedk,  in  detcribiug  bis 
Eldorado,  sitoated  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  had 
a  personal  objeot  to  serve ;  and  he  Seems  to  h&ve  cared  little 
wlio  should  lose  by  speooiali ng  in  land,  if  he  were  secure  of 
reidiiltng  a  comfortable  profit.  But  Howison  appears  not  tb 
htf  e  htd  ativ  slich  end  ih  irlew ;  and  his  representations,  ae- 
eordingly,  of  the  thitfigs  to  be  soflTered  and  to  be  attained  by 
an  emigrant  of  tbe  lowm*  orders,  when  cotlveved  beyond  the 
western  main,  are  justly  entitled  to  credit  and  Consideration, 
hnieed  die  only  obscure  part  of  bis  book  is  his  own  personal 
iilteresf  in  what  he  saw  and  describes.  He  wanders  frodi 
the  mouth  (k  tbe  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  St.  Glair,  trairels  by 
land  a|id  by  water,  lodges  in  taverns  and  cottages,  converses 
with  English,  Amertctos,  and  French,  and  yet  i|is  reader 
cannot  conjectnre  from  tthy  thing  he  says  what  tnotivo 
B^otager  than  teere  cariosity  conld  have  carried  him  thitbef/ 
or  indiiited  him  to  ehconnter  the  perils  and  the  fhtigun  i^ci^ 
dent  to  snob  a  route. 

In  giving  some  acooont  of  these  ''  Sketehes,**  we  sMl 
iM^n  where  tlie  antfioe  ends ;  under  tbe  impressioli  Ihat  )iit 
Dotiees  of  the  olimate,  the  soil,  the  agrictHture,  and  prodttcv 
of  tbe  nppnr  districts  of  Canada,  are  tbe  moat  interesittg 
portion  of  his  periormimce. 

Tbe  cHmaU,  then,  in  tbe  western  pails  d  the  province  b 
net  only  hesiOrfttil  but  agreeable.  In  wiiiter,  the  coU  is^  io 
ildnbt,  somewhat  rigi^rots,  being  a<H)asiooe(iy  so  gfent  ns  to 
depress  the  mercurial  barometer  to  Zero ;  but,  in  cenrpensn- 
tion  for  this,  the  sky  is  bright  and  cloudless,  producing  on  tbe 
homan  frame  the  most  bracinr  and  exhilarating  eflects.  The 
heat  in  summer,  which  somcrtnnes  reaches,  in  the  abade,  even 
as  high  as  100''  of  Fahrenheit,  usuaRy  averages  from  82^  to  W 
of  that  soale ;  giving  rise,  of  course,  to  a  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tatioe  aad  afanndant  orops  of  deficioos  frliit.  TM  attnnma 
of  Upper  Conavia  ub  said  to  iwsembla  v^  tmk  tfaoan  of 
BritaSis;  Octebar  ani  tbe  eady  part  of  Noiemb^r  bning  i^ 
narkabld  for  nrild  dry  days,  and  tor  oienT  frtfsty  liighla.  The 
commencement  of  their  spring  is  tbe  only  seaadli-  of  which 
the  Canadiaus  have  any  reason  to  complain.  In  March  and 
part  of  April  the  weather  is  damp,*  tempesttxotis,  and  celit* 
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%liich»  in  a  country  destitute  of  good  roads  most  undoubtedly 
be  felt  as  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  a  great  source  of  per- 
sonal discomfort.  This/  however,  is  an  evil  which  will  gra- 
dually diminish,  for  not  only  will  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvements  meliorate  the  climate,  it  will  also  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  more  numerous  resources  against  its  severity  and 
vicissitudes. 

The  soil  of  the  upper  province  is  capable  of  every  thing. 
Fruit  is  produced  in  abundance,  at  the  expence  of  no  greater 
labour  than  th^t  which  is  employed  in  gathering  it.    Wild 
grapes  also  grow  in  the  forests  in  large  quantities,  which  by 
proper  culture  would  soon  become  equal  to  the  garden  grape 
iQ  size  and  flavour,  and  even  be  found  fit  for  making  wine.' 
The  land  is  likewise  extremely  well  suited  for  raising  cofh. 
Of  wheat,  the  grain  produced  in  the  largest  quantities,  one 
bo^el  and  a  half  is  suflScientto  sow  an  acre,  whilst  the  re^  '. 
tiiri)  averages  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels:**  Buck  \ 
wheat  is  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent^  yielding 
about  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  being  however  inferior  to  rye   . 
in  amount  of  produce,  this  last  generally  succeding  sd  wett, 
as  to  remunerate  the  grower  with  a  crop  of  twenty-'five 
bushels  and  upwards.     It  ought  to  be  recollected,  too,  that 
the  present  system  of  farming  in  Canada  is  not  only  very  de-  ' 
fectiye  but  even  extremely  iDJudicious ;  so  that  were  an  Eng- 
lish agriculturist  to  subject  a  portion  of  the  best  land  in  the  ' 
province  now  named,  to  the  British  mode  of  management, 
making,  of  course,  those  deviations  which  climate,  soil  and  * 
other  ciroumstances  would  render  necessary,  he  would  Yafse  ' 
crops  infinitely  superior  both  in  qu'antity  and  quality  to*  tfie* 
best  of  those  which  at  present  grace  the  harvests  of  *th^  ^ 

colony.  .     ."   ^    \     *, 

Oorermnent  grants' fifty  acres  of  land  to  any'^itisfr  sub^  ' 
ject,  free  of  cost ;  whilst  a  larger  Quantity  entails  th^  pay-  ':' 
ment  of  fbes  accoHing  to  the  following  scale :  '  *  ' 

Acres,  £*    s,      d* 

100.. 6  14    1 

200 : 16X7    6   ' 

300 24  11    7 

400 32    5    8 

500 8919    9 

600 47  18  10 

700 56  17  11 

800 63    2    0  '     ^' 

900 70  16    0 

Nn 

ft 
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low...:.... «   78  10    3 

1100 86    4    3 

1200 »3  18    4 

'  To  prevent  uiidae  speculation  and  forestalling  in  respeet 
of  landj  no  qaantity  above  one  hundred  acres  is  given  nnless 
the  applicant  can  shew  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  brings 
ing  the  whole  into  cultivation.  Alt  lands,  indeed,  are  be- 
stowed under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions.  The  sal- 
tier mast  plear  five  acres  upon  every  hundred  granted  to  6im» 
open  a  road  in  front  of  his  lot»  and  build  a  log-house  oT  cer- 
tain dimensions.  These  settling  duties^  as  they  are  oalM» 
if  performed  within  eighteen  niontlis  of  the  locatioii^tif^H^ 
has  been  issued,  entitle  him  to  a  deed  from  Grovemment, 
•'^irb  makes  the  Id  his  for  ever;  and  they  are  s#  (hr  from 
fteing'  severe  or  nnreasonable  that  Ae  emigvaaly  aat^  M|r. 
•HiMm<»n»  will' find  it  nncessary  to  petform thc^nin hhr^thmA 
'4h6  i$miB  9p^e^ed/\(  he  propose  to  obUnn  a  subsisteilee'flmi 

.tb^GUltiVfttionofhisfarm.  -/^^'^ 

.       •  »  •  \i^\  */ 

^f  I  shall  now  suppose  that  the  emigrant  h^s  made  all  necyyy 
arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  his  land*  His  first  ol^i^lnen 
18  Co  get  hif  house  built*  if  his  cot  liss  in  a  settlement,  his  .nei^« 
'  hours  wilt  assist  him  in  doing  this  without  being  paid ;  but'ttlkr 
bdill  in  the  woods  he  must  hire  people  to  work  for  him.  "fhe  uifial 
*dFmeiision)K  of  a  house  are  eighteen  feet  bv  sixteen.  *  The  roof 
•  fi  eove^ed  with  bark  or  shingles,  and  the  noor  wiA  roughinMrn 
plrtrln,  4he  ifitersticee  between  the  logs  that  compose  wewidls 
being  filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  and  clay.  Stones  are  weA'ftr 
the  back  mS  tde  fire*place»  and  a  hoUew  cone  of  coassa  baskei  work 
does  the  bffice  of  a  chimney.  The  wboie  cart  of  ahaWtatuftvf 
this  kii^w^  not  exceed  12/.  supposing  the  labourera  had* bean 
paid  for  ec^ctAog  it:  but  as  almost  evef j  pemon  cm  haffemanli  ^f 
the  work  donegra^i>|  the  expence  will  not  perhaps  amouaS  t^  moie 
than  5L  or  QL  Whenever  the  house  is  completed  the  amigraat 
ougl^t  to  bring  his  family,  cattle,  provisions,  and  farming  utensils 
upon  his  lot.  He  should,  if  possible,  have  a  couple  of  oxen,  a  cow, 
two  ptgs,  a  harrow,  and  an  axe.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will  he 
about  28/.  But  many  settlers  commence  their  labours  without  any 
cattle  or  implements  at  oil,  contriving  to  borrow  what  they  want 
frmn  their  neighbours,  and  returning  the  obligation  in  woi-k.  The 
bearing  of  tend  overgrown  with  timber  is  an  operation  so  tedious 
and  laberiottS  that  different  phms  have  been  devised  for  abrid^ng 
it«  and  for  obtartning  a  crop  from  the  ground  before  il  is  completed. 
The  easiest  and  most  economical  sysitem  is  that  oalled  QMUng. 
The  land  is  fint  cleared  of  brushwood  and  small  timber,  and  then 
a  ring  of  bark  is  oat  from  the  lower  part  of  every  tree;  and  iCiMb 
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he  done  in  the  autamn,  the  trees  will  be  dead  and  dettstute  of 
foHage  the  enmiing  vpring;  at  wfaieh  time  the  land  ur  town,  irith* 
out  receiTing  any  ciritufe  whatever  eseept  a  little  harrowing.  This 
plan  evidenUy  possesses  no  advantage  e3K:ept  that  of  enabling  the 
settler  to  supply  his  immediate  wants,  at  the  expense  of  compara* 
tiyejy  little  time  and  labour.  After  the  felling,  dividing^  and  burn- 
ing of  the  timber  have  been  accomplished  the  stumps  still  remain, 
disfiguring  the  fields*  and  impeding  the  effectual  operation  of  the 
plough  and  harrow.  The  immediate  remoral  of  the  roots  of  the 
trees  is  impracticable  and  they  are  therefore  always  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  to  which  state  they  are  generally  reduced  in  the  space 
of  eight  or  nine  years.  Pine  stumps,  however,  seem  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  decompositton  as  they  frequently  show  no  symptoms  of 

it  after  half  a  century  has  elapsed.'' 

« • 

'   Kotwitbatanding  the  great  labour  necessary  to  eteiir  a 

fffeee. of  ground,  ue  first  crop,  we  are  told,  seldom  fails. tu 

siiTerd  a  i^tom  more  than  aofficient  to  repay  all  that  ha^^bMu 

.  expoDd^.    The  clearing,  fencing,  sowing,  horcowii^;^  aud 

hanresting  an  acre  of  waste  land  will  cost  aboitt  6/^  ^* ; 

whilst  the  produce,  usually  amounting  to  twenty-fivQ  hn^liels 

of  wheat,  is  worth,  at  the  average  price,  not  less  than  G/. 

After  the  land  has  been  in  crop,  its  cultivation  becomes,  of 

course,  considerablv  less  expensive.    The  cqst  of  |^ttii>g  in 

.  the  second  crop,  ploughing  included,  will  not  exoed.  for^ 

\  shillings,  while  the  produce  will  amount  to  thirty^Gve^or  forty 

l^isheU ;  afibrding  a  clear  profit  of  from  4/.  1^.  to  QL  I0s», 

erim  after  thirty  riiilUags  have  been  dedpoted  for  barveoUng 

suid  tlurasbisig. 

'  To  labouress  or  small  femsers  who  are  deprived  of  their 
usual  enployment  in  Great  Britain,  emigrating  to  Canada  is 
a^eosamended  by  Mr.  Howison,  as  the  certain  means  of  ob- 
tflittiMg  an  ample  subsistence,  even  from  the  outset  of  their 
Adtentore,  and  a  comfortable  independence  thereafter.  The 
<^Ientst  must  not  indeed  expect  to  fare  sumptuously  the  very 
first  year  he  takes  possession  of  his  territorial  grant  Pork, 
bread,  and  what  vegetables  he  may  succeed  in  raising,  will 
form  the  chief  pari  of  his  diet,  perhaps  for  two  seasons.  To 
these  articles,  however,  he  may  occasionally  add  venison,  if 
ke  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  fowling-piece.  Be* 
Bides^  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  fiurmers  raise  in  Canada 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  great  many  sorts  of  bread  which  are 
not  known  in  Britain ;  and  in  the  economy  of  the  smallest 
estaUishsaents,  their  command  of  buck-wheat,  rye,  and  In- 
dian eom  ailbrds  considerable  scope  for  indulging  tlie  palate 
^Htk  a  diversity  of  simple  but  nourishing  faro.     In  tbe  tipper 
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province,  our  auihor  auureft  as^  the  people  live  moch  b^ter 
than  they  do  in  England ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it  he  mentiotm 
that  yoti  will  scarcely  find  a  single  hot,  even  in  the  back 
Woods,  which  does  not  display  many  substantial  comforts, 
Snch  as  immense  loaves  of  beantifltl  bread,  entire  pigs  hailg- 
ing  round  the  chimney,  dried  venison,  trenches  of  milk,  and 
bags  of  Indian  corn.  *•  My  opportanities,**  says  he;  •*  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  all  the  particulars  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject,  have  been  eqbally  various  and  satis- 
factory. I  resided  eight  months  in  the  most  pupuloas  and 
extensive  new  settlement  in  the  province,  and  daily  witnessed 
the  encreasing  prosperity  of  thousands  of  people,  n^ost  of 
Whom  had  been  forced  from  their  native  land  by  absolute 
poverty.  No  one  who  emigrates  to  Upper  Canada  with 
rational  expectations  Will  be  disappointed.  The  conntrf  is 
becoming  more  agreeable  every  day,  and  only  requires  a 
large  population  to  render  it  equid,  in  point  of  beauty,  com- 
fbrt,  and  convenience  to  any  part  of  the  earth.  The  delight- 
ful asylum  which  it  affords  to  the  poor  and  the  nnfortanat^ 
of  every  class  is  a  circumstance  that  has  been  hitherto  little 
known  or  appreciated,  and  one  which  is  of  particular  impiMr* 
tance  at  the  present  time,  when  agrieulturai  and  cottunereiltt 
embarrassments  have  redaced  so  many  individuals  to  a  state 
of  destitution  and  misery." 

It  is  only,  however,  to  the  class  of  persons  just  described 
that  Canada  presents  any  indncements.  SocietY  is  not  taij 
Extremely  Confined  in  its  range,  bat  also  somewhat  disagree- 
able hi  its  materials ;  for,  every  man  there  being  eqtni  to 
every  other  man,  in  rank  and  conseqnence,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  very  ready  to  shew  that  he  acknowledges  bo  earthly 
superior,  the  courtesies  of  civilised  life  are  not  only  n^^ieoited 
but  positively  contemned.  The  merchant  and  the  oaptiRlist 
would  find  no  field  for  successful  operations,  in  the  new  set- 
tlements of  Upper  Canada.  A  simple  barter  Tegahtes  aU 
their  exchanges  of  labour  and  prodnce;  and  as  long  as  laiid 
is  to  be  had  gratis^  6r  for  a  mere  trifle,  no  man  of  sense  will 
invest  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  wilderness  how  botmdiett 
soever  in  extent.  For  the  working  class  alone  will  emigra* 
tion  prove  advantageous;  and  to  a^e^icultural  labourers  in 
particular,  accustomed  to  ply  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  the  axe, 
the  affluence  which  it  holds  out,  ds  the  certain  reward  of  in- 
dustry, is,  no  doubt,  safBciently  tempting.  Ireland  could 
well  afford  a  nnmerons  and  powerfnl  accession  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Talbot  Settlement,  and  of  the  other  rising  establish- 
ments which  stretch  along  the  fertile  shores  of  hike  Erie» 
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The  mauu&otaring  districts  of  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  could,  with  advantage  to  themselves,  aid  the  sop- 
ply  of  settlers  so  necessary  to  reclaim  that  other  fine  country 
which  extends  to  the  westward  of  Superior ;  and  it  must  un*> 
questionably  appear  in  the  light  of  a  powerful  inducement  to 
most  of  our  countrymen,  who  find  it  expedient  to  leave  their 
native  land  in  search  of  an  easier  and  more  plentiful  subsist- 
^nce,  that  they  will  there  still  enjoy  aU  the  rights  and  the 
full  protection  of  British  subjects,  and  that  in  changing  their 
lo<;ality  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  renounce  any  of  those 
feelings  or  natural  ties,  which  in  every  heart  not  grossly  de» 
praved,  bind  man  to  those  with  whom  he  has  shared  the  same 
sentiments  of  national  pride,  the  same  attachments,  the  same 
institutions  and  habits,  breathed  the  same  air,  and  even  spoken 
the  same  language.  Since  the  tide  of  emigration  will  flow 
across  the  Atlantic,  let  it  be  directed  to  the  shores  where  tlie 
British  flag  waves  on  the  fortress,  and  where  the  kindly  imr 
pulse  of  British  humanity  will  give  a  house  to  the  strauger 
beforehe  can  build  one  for  himself,  and  feed  his  family  in 
the  wilderness  until  be  has  sown  and  reaped  his  own  fields^ 
ft  is  with  these  views  that  we  Tecommenaed  Mr.  Howison's 
volume  to  our  readers ;  as  holding  out  the  greatest  encourage*- 
ment  to  the  emigrant  to  choose  his  new  residence  in  the  Bri- 
lUsh  colonies  in  preference  to  those  of  the  United  States ;  and 
as  containing  the  best  directions  we  have  any  where  seen,  to 
guide  him  in  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  selecting  a  proper 
station,  securing  a  grant  of  land,  conveying  his  uimily  and 
goods  into  the  interior,  and,  in  short,  in  all  those  details 
^pon  which  the  success  of  an  agricultural  settler  principally 
depends. 

Among  many  other  hints  and  directions  to  the  emigrant 
t>ur  author  points  out  the  -great  importance  of  choosing  a  pro » 
per  season  for  embarking ;  for,  says  he,  should  he  not  reach 
i^uebec  till  the  autumn,  winter  will  be  almost  commencing 
before  he  arrives  at  York,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  will  then  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  travel  to  the  new  settlements,  and  secnring  the  lands 
that  are  open  for  location.  Even  were  be  able  to  fix  upon  a 
lot  and  build  a  house  before  winter  set  in,  he  could  not  clear 
any  land  till  spring,  on  account  of  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  severe  cold ;  while  he  would  all  the  time  be  at  the  ex*- 
pense  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family  in  idleness.  But 
if  the  emigrant  reaches  York  in  the  month  of  July,  he  will 
&ii4  sufficient  time  to  choose  a  good  lot,  erect  a  habitation, 
clear  several  acres  of  ground,  and  sow  it  with  wheat  or  India^. 
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coro  previous  to  tlie  comtaenceineiit  of  winter ;  Ui08  gettifig 
the  start  by  a  wbole  year  of  him  who  arrives  lale  in  the 
aatamn*  and  who  woafd  only  be  preparing  his  land  for  seed 
when  the  other  was  reaping  his  first  crop. 

A  passage  to  Qaebec  or  Montreal  can  be  had  at  piwent 
for  about  seven  pounds,  provisions  indnded.    Childrea  ave 
UBuallv  charged  half  price.    At  both  the  towns  now  wmtA* 
tionedy  there  are  officers  established,  where  persons,  by  pay- 
ing a  small  fee,  may  obtain  information  about  vacant  kuds, 
the  expence  of  a  grant,  and  the  means  of  proceeding  io  the' 
upper  province.    Emigrants  should  repair  to  these  oC 
whenever  they  land ;  and»  after  making  the  neceisaty ' 
c^niries,  proceed  immediately  to  York.    It  is  highly  injodii* 
Clous  to  waste  time  in  Quebec  or  Montreal,  both  beoaoae- 
livbg  is  expensive,  and  because  die  people  there  know  as 
little  about  the  exact  nature  of  the  different  lets  of  land  openf ' 
tp  settlers  as  we  do  in  this  conntrv.    Every  man  slnmld  see ' 
not  only  the  settlement,  but  the  farm  which  he  proposes  to 
occupy  as  his  place  of  residence,  before  he  come  te  any  da* 
cision ;  and  therefore  his  interest  is  to  hasten  np  the  ooon* 
try  as  fast  as  possible,  York  being  the  centre  of  all  trana* 
actions  connected  with  the  land  business.     Several  steaai^' 
beats  ply  eveiy  day  between  Qoebeo  and  MonUreal»  the  fare 
of  whfcn  let  steerasfe  paasengei^  is  fifteen  shilUngs.     On 
reaching  Montreal  the  emigrant  ahoald  secure  a  place  for 
himself  and  luggage  in  tiie  Mfcdiur,  which  are  open  boats 
that  are  rowed  np  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  usually  make  oat 
the  trip  to  Kingston  in  six  or  seven  days.    Thoae  who  trar 
vel  in  this  way  carry  provisions  for  their  own  use.    The 
wl^ote  expense  will  be  about  twenty-eight  shillings  far  each 
person^   From  Kingston  to  York  there  is  a  steam-boat  onoe 
a  wpek,  in  aihich  a  passage  may  be  procured  for  fifteen  sh9« 
Hogs.   When  arrived  at  ^e  latter  town  the  emigrant  will  re« 
ceive  information  at  the  land-office  in  regard  to  the  steps  ta 
be  taken  by  him  ia  order  to  obtain  a  grant ;  tho  principal  of 
which  consists  in  affording  evidence  that  he  is  a  British  sub« 
ject.    If  he  have  a  wife  and  family  he  should^  if  possible^ 
leave  them  at  Ymrfc,  whilst  he  himself  proceeds  into  tho 
country  to  fix  opon  their  future  residence ;  a  measure  which 
Mr.  Ilowtson  reoommends,  both  because  it  woaU  be  expen?^ 
sive  and  inconvenient  to  carry  them  aioqg  with  him  from  seU 
tiement  to  settlement,  in  the  course  of  his  aearoh*  and  also: 
becanse  he  must  return  to  that  place,  alter  he  has  chosen  hia 
location,  as  it  is  called,  in  order  to  get  it  oonftrmed  by  thopfw« 
per  authorities.  -  ^      . 
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We  eaiiiiot  proceed  farther  in  these  minute  deituis.  Re 
who  wishes  to  read  ibr  his  owninformatioo.  or  with  the  t)etie« 
v0|ei|t  iotentioB  of  directing  others,  mas^  have  recourse  to 
the  work  itself,  a  small  portion  of  which  we  have  now  ab- 
stracted;  we  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  topic  of 
emigx»liM,  by  inserting .  a  few  reflections  suggested  to  the 
auliiov  opoii  inspecting  minutely  the  actual  condition  of  the 
settlers  throughout  the  province. 

.  Itia  ob»er%able,  in  thefirst  place,  that  they  are  all  inclined 
to  stop  short  of  comfort,  neatness^  and  even  the  decent  and 
uMfM  lux^es  of  life ;  contenting  themselves  with  coarse 
alimdtnoe  in  food^  and  with  a  rude  clownish  plainness  in 
tbdir  dbst^stic  accommodations.     They  are  satisfied  with* 
being  plaoed  beyond  the  reach  of  want.    Even,  the  farmers^ 
of  th#'KitigMradistiict9  many  of  whom  have  been  tliirty  ot . 
ftKty  years  in  the  country,  and  now  possess  iino  uninciim- 
besed  far«is»  are,  we  arc  told,  in  no  respects,  superior  to  the*' 
iabairitants  of  the  most  recent  settlements.    They  appear 
equallv  ignorant,  equally  unpolished ;  and,  from  thoir  mode  ot' 
\ii»^  alinost  equally  poor.    Their  minds  have  made  no  ad- 
vaacex  l^or  have  their  ideas  of  comfort  and  propriety  csr 
pawM  aft  «11  ill  proportion  to  their  encreasing  wealth. 

'  ^'  I  resided,"  says  Mr.  Howison,  **  many  months  in  the' Talbel* 
Settlement,  and  during  that  time  enjoyed  abmidant  ^ppoftailitt^ 
ofiTcquh'ing  a  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  who  form  a  dftmocT^fiyy. 
snefi  to,  1  believe,  is  bardfy  to  be  met  with  in  any  ^othcr  part  oC 
ak^  world.  The  difference  tn  point  of  wealth  which  exists  aipong 
tbetn  IB  yet  too  th^ifling  to  create  a^y  diBtinctionfl  of  riuik,^r  to  give. 
00^  than  more  inBuence  than  another;  therefore  the  utniost.har- 
VMnqr  prevails  in  the  colony^  and  the  intcrpo^rse  of  its  people  is 
dkanici^rized  by  politepessy  respect,  and  even  i^rcmony.  The/ 
fu:e  hospitable,  and  upon  the  whole,  extremely  willing  to  assist* 
t»ch  etfier  in  cases  of  difficulty.  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
qf  ill!  is,  tne  liberality  which  they  exercise  towards  emigrants^  in 
iminediately  admitting  them  to  live  on  an  equality  with  theiH* 
selves  ;  for  any  poor  starving  peasant,  who  comes  into  the  Settle* 
ment  wilt  meet  with  nearly  the  same  rej^pect  as  the  wealttiiest  per<» 
soits  In  it»  captains  of  militia  excepted.  A  d^iberate  in^ectioqL 
of  t  new  settlement,  however,  cannot  fail  to  sink  mankind  lower 
in  the  evtimation  of  the  observer  than  perhaps  they  ever  wercbc'^ 
ibre.  Human  beings  are  tl\ere  seen  in  a  slate  of  natural  and  in«r 
e)teusiAyle  dej^a«ityi  that  can  neither  be  palliated  nor  accounted 
frr<in  aitff  way  except  by  referring  to  those  evil  propensities  which 
appeals  to  beiaherentin  aU  uieni  and  which  can  be  destroyed  or 
GsmtoQic^  oi^^  by  the  influence  of  reason,  religion,  and  educa*. 
tion.    Theapologi;}ts  of  the  human  race  vainly  tell  us  that  men  are 
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rendered  viciouB  by  artificial  meaiu^  and  thai  tbey  are  excited -!• 
evil  by  those  miseries,  disappointments  and  oppressions  which  are. 
inseparable  from  an  advanced  and  cultivated  state  of  society.  If 
we  examine  the  wilds  of  North  America,  we  will  find  men  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  enjoying  unbounded  liberty,  all  equal 
In  power  and  property,  and  independent  of  each  other.  Such  a 
combination  of  happy  circumstances  would  seem  well  adapted  to 
extiAguish  and  repress  evil  halnts  and  vicious  propensities;  but 
it  has  no  effect  of  the  kind  whatever,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iiounttful  wilderness  are  as  depraved  in  their  morals,  and  as  de- 
graded  in  their  ideas  as  the  recuse  popidatioii  of  a  large  city.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  lower  clasaes  are  never  either  virtuous,* 
happy,  or  respectable,  unless  Ihey  live  in  a  state  of  aobotdHsa"* 
iion,  aftd  depend  in  ^me  degree  upon  their  supenoiiNfor  ooctipa- 
tion  and  subsistence.'* 

The  narrative  of  the  anthor's  progress  from  Montreal  to 
the  l^tbot  Settlement  is  sufficiently  entertaining,  and  al- 
thoa^h  given  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  is  altoge- 
ther free  from  those  minute  and  constantly  recnrring  details 
which,  in  general,  render  diaries  not  a  little  tiresome.  Hie 
boat  narigation  on  the  Si.  Lawrence  and  its  tributary  lakes, 
is  described  in  a  very  lively  manner,  exhibiting  to  the  Imagi- 
nation  of  an  ontravelled  reader  a  variety  of  scenes  not  lesa 
novel  than  pi<3turesque.  The  appearance  of  Indians  erer 
and  anon,  with  their  wild  costume  and  savage  propensities, 
'  keeps  aiive  the  interest  of  these  "  Sketches,  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  delineation  where  nature  herself  becomes  mono- 
tonous, and  her  rocks,  forests,  and  waters  cease  to  stimulate 
the  fancy. 

*  Thisre  i$f  a  phenomenon  mentioned  as  occurring  on  Lake 
Ontario,  which  to  us  is  equally  wonderfol  fiind  unaccounta- 
ble, namely,  the  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  its 
waters.  This  takes  place  to  9,  moderate  degree  every  seven 
years,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  every  thirty  or  forty.  In 
1816,  the  waters  or  Ontario  were  seven  feet  and  a  half  per- 
pendicolar  above  their  ordinary  height,  and  Lake  Erie  was 
ItOected  in  a  similar  way.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  ebbs  and 
flows  witnessed  on  the  former,  the  author  saw  the  remains  of 
a  large  storehouse,  which  bad  been  built  a  few  years  before, 
in  a  situation  that  9eemed  quite  inaccessible  to  Uie  Lake,  al* 
though  the  waters  have  surrounded  and  nearly  demolished  it. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  Lake  Ontario  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  sixty  miles  broad» 
the  quantity  of  water  required  to  increase  its  depth,  and 
f  hat  of  the  contiguous  lakes,  seven  feet  and  a  half  perpeo* 
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idiciilar  is  so  vast  that,  as  Mr.  Howison  expresses  it»  it  is  iin* 
possible  to  conceive  where  its  source  can  lie*  Tlie  same 
phenomenon  had  likewise  been  observed  by  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  in  the  Upper  Iiakes,  during  his  voyage  to>  the 
north-west ;  the  increase  and  decrease  sometimes  amounting^ 
to  two  or  three  feet. 

There  seems  to  be  a  similar  rise  and  fall  in  the  wateis  of 
the  ocean  itself^  or  at  all  eveats  in  those  more  confined  por- 
tions of  it  which  surroand.aad  wash  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain.  From  reoent  a«rve3ts  it  ha*  beenr  perfectly  ascer- 
tained that  the  sea  b  encroaching  upon  the  land  from  Gaith** 
nesft  and  Comwall.  and  equally  on  the  wiiole  line  of  Il|e 
eastern  and  westmn  coasts.  It  is  also  placed  beyond  all  tea-^ 
sonable  doubt  that  the  level  of  the  ocean  once  stood  con* 
siderably  Jiigher  on  the  British  shores  than  it  does  at:  pro^ 
sent,  and  consequently  that  there  must,  in  s<MBe  intermediate 
period,  have  been  a  recessi<Hi  or  fall  in  the  .waters^  both  of 
the  Atiantic  and  the  North  sea.  What  length  of  time  may 
bfi  consumed  in  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow  of  oceans,  it  wixild 
be  in  vain  for  us  to  hazard  even  a  cotyectare;  and  we  ore, 
of  coarse,  in  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance  inregardto 
the  physical  causes  which  periodically  opeiaAe  such  a  atu- 

J>endoos  vicissitude.  It  is  enongh,  perhaps^  that  those 
iftcts  be  marked  and  recorded ;  leaving  to  fotore  generations 
the  task  of  registering  their  return,  and  philosopbisiag  on 
their  principles.. 

One  of  the  finest  natural  objects  on  the  line  of  lakes  and 
rivers  in  Upper  Canada  is,  without  doubt,  the  ^lelebcaled 
pataract  of  Niagara.  On  leaving  York^  in  his  voyage  up- 
wards, "my  attention,"  says  Mr.  H.  '*  wassaon  ronsed-by 
an  interesting  object ;  for  one  of  the  passengera  approach- 
ius/  asked  me  if  I  observed  a  faint  cloud  towards  the  wast* 
That  cloud,  said  he,  is  the  spray  which  arises  from  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  A  thin  white  vapour  was  all  I  could  diseof  er, 
for  we  were  yet  more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  cata« 
ract  itself." 

The  river  from  which  these  Falls  are  named  assumes  a 
magnificent  appearance  immediately  above  Queenston.  The 
channel  narrows  considerably,  and  the  banks  rise  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  while  at  the  same' time  they  be« 
come  wild  and  rocky,  and  are  thickly  covered  with  trees  of 
various  kinds.  Over  the  precipice  thus  formed,  many  of  the 
American  soldiers,  we  are  told,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of 
Queenston  heights^  threw  themselves  to  .escape  the  pursuit 
i>f  their  enemies^     They  were  so' warmly  pressed  by  ons 


troopt  and  the  Isdiatti,  flod  bad  bo  UUle  progpeelof  nhitiaio^ 
qamhBf  firom  tke  latter^  tiMtl  a  great  ooaiber  wildly  fioag 
IliCTiselTes  over  the  steep,  and  tried  to  save  their  livea  h^. 
catching  hold  of  the  trees  that  grew  apon  it*  Many  werc^ 
as  onigfat  have  bee»  ^xpeofod^  frigfatfaily  dashed  H  pieoes 
upon  the  rochs^  and  pthers  who  reached  the  river  peiisbed , 
ID  their  attempt  to  swim  aoroas  it,  whilst  several  who  had 
diopped  aatOBg  the  difis  withont  receiving  any  BVnry»  wera 
aflerOTSds  tnmsfixed  and  killed,  hy  talting  apcm  theit  tnm 
Jiagronets»  when  in  the  act  of  leapiag  fran  tme  tifot  io  aa- 
dher^  Oar  brave  General  Brook  was  kiUed  at  the  sama 
hatdfr.  He  feU  dose  to  the  road  which  leads  Ihroogh 
Qnecnston  viHi^e^  and  an  aged  them  aMMhs  the  plaee  wheio 
he  sunk  when  thfe  iatd  ball  eateied  bis  vitals.  Me  is  new 
styled  the  kiece  of  Upper  Canada,  and  had  he  lhed«  says 
oor  ivawelliiy,  there  is  no  donbt  hot  tbe  war  *  would  hitye  tor- 
winsited  .Tory  differently  fr#m  what  it  did%  The  Gaeadian 
fiuHnrs  tire  net  overbarthened  with  sensifaility ;  yet  *'  I  have 
sten  sfffMaLofthcm  shed  tears  when  aur  eal^iam  was  pn^ 
neonead  aft  -the  imaMTtal  and  generous-mtnded  defender  of 
iiKtr  oouunRy* 

We  have,  not  voom  far  Ibc  description  of  Niagara  Falk« 
Isnsgiiagie  fiuhihe  aBibitieos  tonrist  in  this  part  of  his  woih; 
far,  attemptibg  to  exhibit  to  his  readers  tbe  terrific  grandeur 
ef  the  seeoa  as.  rejkcied  from  his  own  mind»  he  -occasionaMy 
allows  himsdf  tn  swell  and  foam  withont  producing  any  natmral 
impfiesaiod.  It  is,  however,  mi  imposing  piece  of  natuvd 
awigniScence;  Tbe  height  ef  the  great  fall  is  abont  150  faet; 
whilst  the 'Width  of  the  precipice  ever  wbicb  the  rirer  throws 
itself  is  not  less  than  o240  feet.  Maay  years  ago  SM  Int 
dia»  while  attempting  t«  cross  tbe  stream  above  tbe  Fidls  fn 
a  eanee^.  bad  his-  paddle  Struck  from  bis  hands  b5'  coming  * 
m  contact  wift  the  rapidity  of  tke  currents  He  was  imme- 
diately^* harried  towards  tbe  cataract,  and  seeing  that  death 
waa  now  inevitable,  bo  covered  bis  bead  with  his  cloak,  aad 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  When»  however*  he  approached 
tlie  edge  of  the  cataract*  shadderieg  liature  revolted  so 
s4fangly*  tliat  be  was  seen  to  start  ep  and  stretch  oat  hk, 
arms ;  but  at  this  moment  the  canoe  apset*  and  he  waa  a^« 
toally  ingulphed  amidst  the  fury  of  the  bcjliag  sarge.  ''  A 
deg  whidi  I  bare  seeo^  was  ci^rried  ever  tbe  Qreat  Pelt 
atidaaffered  no  ii^ry  extept  the  frs/ctureef  two  q(*1ms  ribs. 
Dead  wUd  dnoks  are  found  in  great  nambers  along  the  ' 
baebt  of  the  river  near  the  bottom  of  the  cataract  en; the  , 
■omrngs  ihat  mccaad  dark  aad  i^tormy  nights. .  ftomssTpee^  \ 
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|de  s«fpMe  that  these  alifcriak  are  canried  evef  while* 
but  moth  probabty  tfaey  get  eataagled  among  the 
abev6»  aad  are  $irept  away  before  Uiey  are  aware  of 
danger/* 

Soeb  an  inuneose  body  of  water  acting  with  a  foreio  so. 
gfeail  'OVL  the  rocky  channel  over  which  it  passes  cannot  fail 
in  the  course  of  time  to  wear  it  down»  aad  thereby  to  alter 
the  appearance»  aad  nltimateiy  to  ofaaage  the  place  ai  th# 
cataract  Most  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada 
agfee  in  thts  statement  respesting  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  shape  of  the  Greats  or  Hone  Shoe,  Cata«> 
raisti  within  their  recollection;  the  figore  now  dluded  t» 
bdng  no  longer  perceptible  in  the  margin  of  the  bnge  plat^ 
foraS'OiPer  which  the  river  Ranges.  Mr-^  Howison  thinka 
he  oonld  trace  a  atnong  natoral  evidence  in  sapport  of  the 
o|Mniont  that  the  Falb  were  once  as  low  downas  ^Qaeenaton^ 
being  wet  less  than  seven  miles  from  their  present  Mcsdity. 
The  precipices  which  form  the  two  sides  of  thw  river  haYo* 
he  obeerved»  a  <^e  resemblance  to  each  otk^r  in  fcrm  and 
oatline^  and  the  Ovations  of  thbir  respective  strata  aauiotly  ' 
correspond.  The  cliffs  in  many  places  bear  distinct  maifca 
of  the  agency  of  wateTt  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  pre* 
sent  level  of  the  river,  and  are  in  a  great  meftsiire  dipstitota ' 
of  that  renghness,  and  those  projecting  points  whiqb  al waya 
chsract«rize  rocks  that  have  been  disanited  by  a  eonvnlsien 
of  natare«  At  Qneenston  ferry  the  river  is  at  least  o«e  hmm* 
dred  feet  deeper  than  any  where  below,  and  there  the  basin 
of  the  cataracts  mast  have  been  originally,  if  they  were  ever 
so  far  behow  their  present  sitaation»  as  it  is  reasonable  to  snp> 
pose  tfiey  must  oncehave  been. 

There  is  nothing  very  improbable,  we  admit,  in  the  sap* 
position  that  tiie  magnificent  canal,  from  Qaeenstdn  to  im 
talls^  has  been  cut  by  the  resistless  hand'  of  nature ;  aer  €v«n 
in  the  expectation  indulged  by  oar  imoginBtive  topograpMM 
thai  the  process  of  corrosion  and  detrition  may  be  so  long 
conttnaedas  to  remove  the  cataracts  to  the  very  moiith.  m 
Lake  Erie  itself.  There  is  an  agent  at  work  folly  eqaai  ta 
the  task,  stopendons  as  it  is ;  and  the  only  element  necessary 
io  complete  it»  even  npon  an  assignable  principle,  is  the  alj* 
powerful  one  of  time: 

For  the  information  of  such  readers  as  may  have  occasion 
to  visit  this  wonder  of  Upper  Canada,  we  beg  leave  to  state 
that  '*  any  person  who  has  nerve  enough  (as  I  had)  amy 
plunge  his  hand  into  the  water  of  the  Great  Fall,  after  it  ia 
prejeated  over  theprecipM^,  merely  byJyiog.dowa^at»  wiUt 
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•his  face  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table  (which  at  one  time  ex* 
tended  fifty  feet  over  the  diffs  that  snppcit  it)  and  stretch- 
ing oat  his  arm  to  the  atmost  extent.  The  experiment  is 
truly  a  horrible  one,  and  such  as  I  would  not  wish  to  repeat; 
for  even  to  this  day  I  feel  a  shuddering  and  recoiling  sensa- 
tion when  I  recollect  having  been  in  we  postare  alcove  de- 
scribed." 

As  our  acquaintance  with  those  remote  regions  increases,  we 
fire  more  and  more  struck  with  the  immense  capabilities  whieh 
they  every  where  present,  and  the  encouragement  they  holdout 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  European  who  can  carry  with  him  the 
combined  and  irresistibte  pow^v  of  his  art  and  his  assidoity. 
Beyond  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  Canadas  there  stretches 
out  towards  the  west  and  north,  a  track  of  country  which» 
praotically  speaking,  has  no  limits,  and  no  owner;  on  which 
4/hm  ^e  of  science  has  never  yet  been  opened,  and  the  hand 
of  skilful  industry  has  never  yet  exerted  its  transforming 
energies.  A  wilderness  at  present,  it  notwithstanding  afford« 
all  the  means  for  the  population  and  power  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Lakea  and  navigable  rivers  every  where  tapply  the 
readiest  chameis  for  conducting  internal  commerce,  as  #ell 
as  for  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  most  distant  nations  of 
the  earth ;  whilst  the  wide-spreading  forests  promise  inex* 
banstible  BMiterials  ibr  a  marine,  to  occupy  hereafter  the 
tt^jeatlo  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Superior,  and  to  ride 
at  anchor  in  those  nnmerous  bays  and  inlets  which  emboss 
their  shores,  at  present  the  resort  of  aquatic  birds,  or  the  oo< 
casional  haunt  of  the  wandering  savage. 

The  ''  Recolleotions  of  the  United  States  of  America,'' 
which  compose  a  part  of  this  volume,  are  lively  and  entertain^ 
mg,  without  having  any  pretensions  to  novelty  either  in  the 
way  of  description  or  pohtical  opinion. "  We  nave,  however^ 
ahready  reached  oor  limits  and  must  therefore  take  leave  of  Hn 
Howison ;  which  we  do  in  good  humour  with  him  as  a  well* 
principled,  kindly-hearted  writer,  free  from  all  unseemly  pre- 
judices against  men  or  things,  and  only  the  more  attachcNl  to 
his  own  country  that  he  has  seen  something  of  the  modes  and 
doings  which  prevail  in  others.  But^  before  he  appear  agam 
as  -an  anther  let  him  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  provincial 
inaccuracy  which  attaches  to  the  use  of  the  poor  auxiliaries 
shall  and  will. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Prbfesso'r  of  Mathematics,  Triniiy 
College^  Dublin,  will  shortly  publish  a  Volume  of  J>iseourse$, 
chiefly  Doctrinal.  .  ,       ..    ^      ,  ^ 

tix^  Wiiswk  Philip  haa  jual  readir  for  Publicalioil,  fauHie 
Vuliune  octiMfo,  .a  -second  Edition  of  hia.  ISceaiit^  on  imdij^ 
lion^  witk  some  adiUtkmal  Ohservatioiia. 


The  Rev.  JoAua  Marsden  has  nearly  r«ady  for  Pidiika- 
lion.  Forest  Musings^  or  Delineations  of  Cfari^tiaii  EatperiMce 
in  Verse,  to  which  are  prefixed.  Sketches  of 'tl\9  finly  l4fii.of 
the  Aothor»  in  one  small  Volume,  with  a  Portrait 

Cases  i&isiraiive  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  4>f  tie  JSai^ 
inctuding  the  Aflections  of  the  Meatus  Auditories,  also  d^o^ 
of  the  Tympanum,  &c.  with  Practical  Remarks  relative  to  Ibr 
Deaf  and  Dumb ;  by  John  Harrison  CMriis,  Eaq.  Aunat  iQ 
the  King,  &c.  will  soon  appear. 


The  Carnival  of  Deaths  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  two  Cantos, 
by  Mr.  BaUey,  Autiior  of  What  is  Life,  and  other  Poems,  is 
in  the  Press. 

Mr.  R.  BloomfiM,  Anther  of  the  Emner's  Boy,  has  in  ^ 
Press,  The  May-Dag  of  ike  Mmu. 


Mr.  James  MiU,  Antbor  oTa  History  of  British  hidm,  m 
printing  ElemmU  tif  the  lemmas  ^f  PolUieal  IBcommg. 

Mr.  French^  late  of  the  UniYersity  of  Edinburgh*  hM  < 
culated  a  Specimen  of  his  Tremslaium  of  Tnhmfl  * 
'Latin, 

m 

Mr.  Bojfs  is  preparing  the  second  Part  of  tke 
SdUtion  of  his  Text  Book  far  1832. 


»«      •! 
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Art.  I.  ne  Mwral  Tendency  of  DMne  Revelation Mseeried 
'  ened  iUueirmtedf  in  Bi^t  Vueaursee  preached  be/bre  the 
UM^ereiif  ef  Oxf&rd  in  the  TVor  1821»  6f  the  tec-^ 
inre  fmndea  by  the  late  Riev.  John  Bampton^  M.A.  Canon 
ef  SaHebury.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jones ^  M.A.  of  Je^us 
Ceitteye^  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  and  Rector  of  tJan^ 
iedr.  8ro»  pp.  492.  Parker,  Oxford ;  Rivingtons,  jLqb- 
doo;    leSl. 

Thosb  wko  are  nt  all  aoquamted  wltk  the  present  ffate  ef 
Mffi^os  epinion,  can  scarcely  doubt  the  expediency  of  th^ 
Mqniry  if  hich  Mr.  Jones  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  thes^ 
Ijectures.  The  moral  tendency  of  Divine  Revelation  has 
been  more  or  less  bronght  into  question  ever  since  the 
RefonBatien«  The  necessity  of  controverting  one  of  the 
most  iiDscripttiral  tenets  of  the  Romish  Chnrch,  the  doctrine 
vf  merit,  indaced  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant  cause  ta 
vae  such  strong  language  in  speaking  of  the  unworthipess  qf 
oar  good  works,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  opposite, 
but  equdlv  fhtal  error  cS  ihoie,  who  decried  them  as  unpro- 
fitable  and  unnecessary.  The  Church  of  England,  ihde.ed, 
never  wanted  divines,  who  were  capable  of  preserving  thp 
middle  course  of  truth  ;  and  their  writings,  as  well  as  her  own 
authoritative  langaage,  have  altogether  exempted  her  from 
the  charge  of  versing  towards  either  extreme.  While  she 
bas  strongly  oonaemned  the  error  of  the  Romanists,  and 
molntaiBed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  exclude  all  works  from 
JHstifieation  or  election,  she  explains  their  language  as  re- 
ferring only  to  eonfidence  in  works^  or  conceit  of  merit.  '  She 
asserts,  that  their  presence  is  not  excluded,^  but  necessarily 
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reqatred  to  o«r  jostifieation,  a»  also  to  the  makiiAg  of  omr 
election  sure.  She  follows  Ae  great  Apostle  in  dedaring 
their  necessity  as  conditions  of  acceptance ;  while  she  strongly 
denies  **  any  oaosal  eflk^iency  in  them,  for  procaring  these 
or  the  like  blessings  of  God ;  least  of  all  tor  obtaining  of 
eternal  life,  onto  which  good  works  are  most  necessary  ^.'* 
Writers,  however,  have  been  fonnd,  not  only  withont  the 
pale  of  the  Chnrch,  bnt  abo  among  those  especially  entmsted 
with  the  promnlgation  of  her  doctrines,  who  have  either 
been  inca[Mble  of  drawing  these  accurate  distinctions,  or  have 
'been  nnwilling  to  submit  their  own  private  interpretations 
of  Scripture  to  the  correction  of  her  collective  wisdotti* 
And,  as  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Reformation,  they  wc^ 
led  by  their  aealoos  abhorrence  of  popish  doctrines  to  the 
▼ery  verge  of  Antinomianism ;  so,  in  later  years,  from  an  ex- 
cessive anxiety  to  magnify  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  aBd  to 
counteract  the  injurious  representations  of  those  who  ap; 

{eared  to  lessen  its  value,  by  assigning  too  mndi  power  to 
umaii  atttmre,  and  too  much  weight  to  human  virtoe  in  A^ 
attainment  of  salvation,  some  divines  have  spoken  so  inoau* 
tiobdy  on  this  important  point,  as  to  make  it  seem  donbtflil 
whether  it  be  indeed  true,  that  God  will  not  bestow  etenial 
life  on  any  but  Ae  righteous*  Hence  a  botion  p^evsttl 
ameagmany  who  esteem  themselves  to  be  Christians  of  no 
ordimaiy  purity  and  strictness,  that  an  etil  life  is  not '  vef^ 
dangerous,  where  there  is  a  right  belief :  since  faith  in  the 
pecaliar  doctrines  of  die  Gospel  is  essential  to  salvafioii<; 
bat  the  same  necessitv  does  not  lie  on  us  to  live  aecordirig 
th^  precepts  of  CThrist,  as  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
ohaiBOter,  and  the  titith  of  hie  missiODy  and  to  rely  Opott 
the  efficacy  of  his  atonement.  To  ooanteract  thid  misofaiev^ 
ous  operation  of  such  an  opinion,  Mr.  Jones  nndertakes  to 
shew,  that  the  great  object  of  Divine  Revelatien  has  evOr 
been  a  moral  one ;  that  it  was  originally  given  to  retaisEt  man 
in  that  state  of  opriglitness,  in  whioh  he  was  Oreated ;  and 
tiiat  after  the  Fail  it  was  reilewed,  as  the  Apostle  says,  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering him  from  the  disease  which  he  had  oontarneted. 
**  It  was  never^'*  as  he  says,  *'  a  mere  commonication  of  spe* 
4;plative  science,  nor  an  arbitrary  imjposition  of  useless  pre- 
cepts ;"  bnt  *'  it  was  plainly  the  design  of  the  Almighty,  in 
revealing  his  will  to  man,  to  teach  him  the  way  of  righteous* 
ness,  and  to.  direct  him  to  walk  therdn,  to  deter  him  fiem 
vice,  and  to  shew  him  how  inconsistent  it  is,  not  only  with 


*  Worki  of  Thomas  Jackaon,  Tom.  iil  p.  SVl. 


tbe  obedience  dae  to  bis  Cr«fttor»  bat  mUh  hu-  owaMMtDiw^ 
ifitb.tbe  perfection  for  which  it  was  designed »  and  of  whiek 
it  was  capable."    P«  95^ 

With  this  vi^w  he  arguest  that  this  nrast  have  been  thd 
ease,  because  God  is  shewn  to  be  Essentially  holy  by  the  to« 
presentations  of  bis  nature^  which  the  Scriptores  give  ns^ 
and  by  the  history  of  his  proceedings*  which  they  contain  ^ 
He  insists  that  God,  himself  a  holy  Bdng»  created  mania 
hi^own  image*  a  holy  being  also*  after  tbeiikenesaofbta 
moral  perfections*  and  tbat  he  intended  bim  so  to  conti* 
nue  t :  tbkt  his  imperfections  and  his  corraptioa  are  caused 
by  sin*  which  he  brought  into  the  world  by  bis  wilful  dia« 
obedience  to  the  divine. command  j;:  and  as  this  disobedi*' 
eace  separated  him  from  God*  and  rendered  him  the  objeot 
of  his  wrath  as  a  sinful  creature*  so  his  restoration  to  the 
diviafi  favour  must  be  attended  by  his  restOEration  to 
tb^t  Jbolinesa  which  first  recommended  him  tahis.Aimigbty 
CreaiDr*s  approbation^-  He  then  shews  that*  in-'lherBveo 
iation  which  God  hap  made  to  man,  he  has  ptovadcd  hint 
with  ample  means  of  moral  improvement*  by  preceplB;of  hoK 
]iQe3s,  by  symbolical  institutions*  by  moral  discipline^  atidby 
th?  s^ctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spicit||.  He  'inveiti^ 
gates  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  against^  the  moral 
lendency  of  revelation*  and  shews  that  they  rave  omioated 
in  a  misconception  of  some  leading  doctrines  of  the  CSoapeK 
And  he  enters  at  some  length  into  an  examination  of  two  of 
these*  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  fSedth^*  and  the  doctrine 
of  election***  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that*  when  pro*' 
perly  understood*  they  are  by  no  means  repugnant  to  hia 
main  position ;  for  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  inoludes  a 
belief  of  doctrines  which  contain  in  themselves  the  most 
powerful  incentives  to  the  performance  of  moral  duties )  aad 
that  diectipn*  in  its  real  scriptural  sense*  is  an  obligation  to 
morality*  in  as  much  as  it  distinguishes  from  all  otheffs*  these 
whom  God  knoweth  to  be  his  by  this  character*  tbat.tiiey 
**.  depart  from  iniquity.** 

.  This  hasty  sketch  of  the  general  scope  and  anranfcnMnC 
of  these  lectures*  may  be  suffijoient  to  shew*  that  Mr.  Jones 
has  not  entered  upoi^  a  barren  or  unprofitable  discussion*  He 
has  not  employed  himself  in  investigating  abstract  questions 
of  theological  seience*  in  combating  specniaftive  errors^  or 
in  drawing  subtle  distinctions ;  but  he  has«  undertaken  to  de» 
fend  and  illustrate  tiie  moral  tendency  of  Divine  Revelation* 
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\kj  shawhig  that  flie  ftwdamentol  principle  to  wbick  it  ro> 
qoiret  oar  assent  is  this,  th^  God  will  net  bestow  eternal 
life  on  any  but  the  rigbteons :  a  principle  which  the  learned 
Bishop  BoU  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  as  more  fiinda- 
mental  than  any  article  of  our  Creed ;  in  as  mnch  as  npon 
the  supposition  of  its  truth,  the  necessity  of  all  the  other  ar- 
ticles depends.  From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jones  dis- 
ensses  this  important  subject,  it  is  cYident  that  he  has  care> 
fully  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  draw  from  those  pure  wells  of  apostolic  doc- 
trine which  the  labours  of  our  best  theologians  have  opened 
lor  our  use.  If  his  statem^itff  are  sometimes  less  forcible 
than  they  might  have  been  rendered,  their  deficiency  in 
itrepgth  must  be  attributed  to  an  excessiye  anxiety  to  lay 
the  soluect  under  consideration  fully  before  his  readets^ 
Skilful  compression  would,  doubtless,  on  many  occasions* 
hare  added  vigour  to  his  reasoning ;  had  the  Senuons'been 
i^rter^>  they  would  have  been  more  impressive. 

It ;  appears^  indeed,  from  the  preface,  that  the  whole  of 
the  voHiBte,  as  now  published,  was  not  delivered  from  the 
pulpit :  and,  in  several  instances,  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have 
since  introduced  collateral  discussions,  with  a  view  of  more 
iolly  iUoatrating  has  design,  which  will  perhaps  be  consid^ed 
cather,  as  injurious  impediments  to  the  natural  progress  of 
his  arguments  But,  that  our  readers  may  form  th^r  own 
judgment,  we  shall  endeavour  to  let  Mr.  Jones  speak  for 
himself;  by  bringing  forward  some  specimens  of  his  rea^ 
soiiipg  and  his  language,  with  a  view  of  shewing  )iow  he  has 
%eat^  the  more  important  and  difficult  parts  of  his  subject; 
and  the  judicious  use  which  he  has  often  made  of  the  oppor* 
innities  it  afforded  him  of  impressing  upon  the  younger  por- 
tion of  his  auditors  those  rules  to  which  it  behoves  them  to 
adhere,  if  they  aspire  after  the  honourable  and  responsible 
oflliee  of  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  and  hope  for 
th^  reward,  of  those  who  shall  be  approved  of  God  as  having 
righdy  divided  the  word  of  truth. 

In  Us 'first  Sermon,  Mr.  Jones  undertakes  to  prove,  that 
Btvdae  Revelation  is  the  only  source  of  religious  instrac- 
tida ;  and  that  the  design  and  tendency  of  that  instruction 
has  ever  been  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind.  If  man, 
he  argues,  was  originally  made  by  G*6d,  it  must  be  no 
less  true  that  he  was  originally  taught  by  the  same  divine 
Being.  And  he  who  first  taught  man,  and  endowed  him 
with  the  capacity  of  understanding  what  he  was  taught, 
could  alone  restore  his  knowledge,  if  at  any  tin^e  he  ^ould 
have  lost  or  oonrupted  it  But  as  all  man's  knowledge  in 
religion  and  morals  must  have  been  originally  derived  ^om' 


tbt  iaitntHobn  of  hiaCnesitor ;  and  tikerery  rea&weA  revdftA^^ 
iS6rk  of  OM*u  wtn  has  been  made  for  tfie  purpose  of  keep^ 
ttig'  tip  in  the  mind  of  man  a  belief  of  his  existence,  atld  A' 
knotfietfg;e  of  "his  will ;  we  may  infer  Dhat  He  ^hb  first 
willed  man  to  be  a  holy  and  sL  happy  creature,  can  hare  t^ 
other  object  in  every  srtbS^quent  ihanffestatroii  of  his  idlf/ 
but  to  enable  man  to  reco^rer  his  lost  tiprightness,  and  thh^ 
to  restore  him  to  his  lost  happiness.  Divine  Revelation;  if 
it  be  impartially  examined,  will  be  found  clearly  to  demon* 
strate  this  troth :  in  it  God  has  condescended  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  and  to  repel  the  reproaches  of  the  foolish,  the 
ikisiniiations  of  the  crafty,  and  the  daring  blasphemies  of 
lAattieless  dtepravity,  by  exhibiting  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
ri^hteoiisiieM,  and  as  a  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek 
him  in  the  performance  of  those  great  moral  precepts,  obe^ 
dfence  to  which  he  ha^  distinct^  declared  to  be  the  only 
condition  of  his  favour. 

This  indeed  is  a  truth  so  obvious  to  every  impiirtial  atiff 
teipr^odiced  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  that  Mr.  Jones 
aeems  to  think  that  some  apology  may  be  required  for  pre* 
stiming  so  far  upon  the  patience  of  his  hearers,  as  to  intro^ 
daco  before  them  a  view  of  this  subject,  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  which,  the  least  exercised  in  theological  studii^ 
ibnst  at  once  perceive  and  acknowledge.  ,  Bnt,  i^hile  fhi^ 
present  state  of  Teligious  opinion  shews,  that  it' is  1^  h^ 
liieans  unseasonable  to  insist  in  the  way  of  tiontf'ovek^y  nponF 
the  moral  tendency  of  6od*s  v^ord ;  the  History  Of  hdttMmf 
eondact,  and  the  strong  testimony  which  it  contintfaHy  bear# 
td  the]  account  of  his  ^11,  and  to  the  influence  of  that  evit 
principle  then  implanted  in  his  nature,  .wiH  evef  t^tadts^  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  his  reason  and  his  conscience  hi  sup^ 
port  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  moral  law  promulgate 
by  divine  authority, 

.  ^  Neither  ih«  fladiing  swofd  set  to  guard  the  Tree  of  Life,  aoif 
the  burning  terrors  of  binai,  nor  the  olear  though  mild  deelaoH 
tions  of  the  Preacher  on  the  Mounts  have  been  able  to  iMoulre^Ihe 
revelations  of  Heaven  from  .bemg  made  aubservi^t  lo  jdhe  M(Oli^ 
and  the  vices  of  men.  Scarcely  indeed  i»  there  any  error  or  any 
vice,  which  has  not  at  one  time  qr  other  sought  to  sanction  its 
enormity  by  some  unhappy  perversion  of  revealed  truUi.  la- 
trines have  been  taught,  as  contained  .in  the  Book  of  God,  com* 
pletely  at  variance  with  iill  moral  obligation,  and  at  once  deV 
rogatory  to  His  righteousness,  and  subversive  of  human  virtue. 
This  is  attested  by  the  whole  current  of  that  history  #hich  hat 
informed  us  of  the  manner  in  which  man  has  received  the  instruc- 
ti  ens  of  his  Maker,  and  wUck  in  trutii  is  freqiumtly  nothing  but 


to  ttoooinitc  of  tbe  varioiui  misvepceseDtatiotts  to  wfaioh  ihm  wertd 
Orftcles  haie  bean  svbjeded  ainee  diey  were  first  promulgated  tie 
tbe  vqrkL  The  iageniouB  eubtleties  of  pbiloiophy*  end  the  wild 
fictions  of  poetie  fsaicy^  vera  equally  employed  in  polluting  that 
epBidl  stream  of  traditionary  iiiilructton»  which,  had  it  run  clear, 
woold  have  given  men  a  correct,  though  a  £iint  vieir  of  their  ori- 
ghi  and  their  duty.  But  the  philosophers  and  the  poets  of  Paga- 
nism may  perhaps  be  excused,  from  the  difficulties  by  which  thi^ 
were  surrounded ;  a  greater  guilt  and  a  greater  miaery  must  as« 
auredly  fall  upon  those,  who  have  corrupted  even  the  plainest 
testimonies  of  God's  written  word.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sad- 
ducee,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee,  the  uncleanneas  of  the 
Kicolaitan,  the  ungovernable  anarchv  of  the  early  Anabaptist,  and 
the  direct  eneoun^ment  to  wickediiess  affiivded  by  the  princi* 
pies  of,  the  Antiaomian,  together  with  those  ever  wiyiiig  shades 
mi  error  by  which  vice  would  fain  conceal  some  pirt  of  its  de- 
infmtty,  seek  each  of  them  to  support  itself  by  a  pretended  regsvd 
to  that  word,  which,  in  its  design  and  in  its  form,  k  most  clearly  op» 
posed  to  them  all."    P.  27* 

The  cause  of  these  various  corruptions  of  the  truth  is  pro* 
perly  traced  to  the  two  opposite  principles  which  contend  for 
tbe  mastery  in  the  human  heart. 

**  Men  will  have  a  religion ;  it  is  natural  to  them  as  creatoret, 
and  relieves  that  feeling  of  dependtace  of  which  they  cannot  be 
Insensible,  and  it  is  their  only  solace  ip  distress ;  but  they  w91  net 
restrain  (Jieir  pasdons ;  these  must  be  gratified,  while  they  have  any 
means  of  gratifying  them,  and  nothing  can  be  admitted  which 
wfould  ijisist  upon  thai  restraint  as  fi  necessary  part  of  religion.*' 

.  Tbe^pnbtiataaoher  therefore,  who  wishes  to  adapt  hi^ia^ 
stnictiona  to  the- real  wants  of  his  havrers,  should  be  guided  in 
their  course,  ma  Mr»  Jones  observea.  by  the  course  of  revela- 
tion itself.  He  abonld  *^  ever  make  the  law  the  schooboasler 
to  ]^rwpare  his  people  for  Christ."  He  should  duly  instruct 
themin  tke  pcinoiplea  of  moral  duty,  aad  endeavour  tho- 
raogUy  i»  eonvince  them  that  to  these  principles  they  are 
bovnd*  to  frihere  t  and  then  they  will  be  preparod  effectnaUy 
to  lay  hold  on  the  precious  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

.  .  *'  It  is  thus  alone  that  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  can  now  be 
proclaimed  without  danger.  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  *  that 
Christ  came  to  save  sinners  *  ;'  and  nothing  is  more  obvious,  tiian 
that  this  great  truth  is  capable  of  the  most  shodung  abuse.  The 
sinner,  who  would  really  be  benefited  by  it,  must  approach  it  with 
t^at  due  preparation,  which  a  right  knowledge  of  God  and  of  him^ 
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wM  Mil  akme  eaaUe  bfatt  to  make.  Ha^  who  knows  QoA.%mi 
iHiBseIfy  will  acknowledge  without  difficolty  his  obligation  to  abej 
the  law  of  God ;  add  he  wiH  be  wdl  awarOy  that  from  such-oU^a^ 
tion  no  subsequent  dispensation  can  ever  release  him.  As  the 
creature  of  God,  he  must  be  bound  to  obey  his  oommonds  as  loQg 
as  he  continues  in  existence.  When  therefore  to  such  a  person  a 
prospect  is  opened  of  obtaining  paidOn  for  his  manifold  trani^gfes* 
aioas  through  Jesus  Christy  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  pecrerring 
that  pardon  to  unworthy  purposes;  he  will  receive  it  with  gratip 
tudoi  as  a  dispensation  of  unmerited  mercy*  but  he  will  not  deceive 
himself  with  an  idea*  that  because  it  relieves  him  from  fiear  of  vea«> 
geance  for  his  past  crimesy  it  therefore  gives  him  a  licence  for  fu* 
(ore  irreguhurity .  He  knows  that  this  is  impossible ;  he  knows  that 
he  is  under  an  indisBoluMe  bond  to  obey  the  law  of  God;  and  that 
tiwigh  the  Almighty  nay  forgive  him  his  8ins»  that  forgiveness 
can  never  diminish  his  obligatton  to  obedience*  Such  a  mais^ 
w%9e  he  heartily  thanks  God  for  his  mercy^  will  never  abuse  thdt 
mercy ;  will  never  think  that  it  lets  him  loose  from  his  fluty,  or 
changes  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  Creatob  AjmI  if 
the  future  pastor  of  the  Church  would  preach  the  truth  in  Jesus, 
without  danger  of  leading  his  people  into  error,  it  is  thus*  that  he 
must  prepare  himself.  He  must  be  thoroughly  instmcted  in  the 
whole  system  of  revelation ;  he  must  begin  where  Ihat'beglnS;  he 
9iHSjt  tracQ.it  in  its  oourse>  and  mark  the  steps  by  which  the  diyine 
dispensations  have  been  advanced  and  developed ;  and  he  must  not 
I4pplv  that  last  healing  unction  of  God's  goodness  in  Christ,  till  tt 
can  be  done  without  tne  infringement  of  sound  morals,  and  without 
diminishing  the  authority  and  obligation  of  the  law  of  God.*"  P.  39. 

• 

Having  thus  opened  his  subject,  Mr.  Jones  proeeeds  hi 
bis  second  sermon,  to  state  the  arguments  for  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  revelation  which  may  be  drawti  from  onr  luK>wladge 
of  the  nature  of  its  author.  Men,  be  observes,  will  serve 
God  according  to  their  ideas  of  his  natore ;  for  the  ofeyectiof 
ttK  religious  services  being  to  conciliate  hia  favoWf  those 
services  will  be  offered  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the '  fern 
^which  may  be  thought  most  acceptable  to  him ;  aa4  that  fom 
will  obviously  be  thought  most  acceptable,  which  best  accords 
witfi  the  notions  men  have  learned  to  form  of  his  attributes. 
But  the  nature  of  God  is  essentially  holy,  and  thus  it  is  re- 

S resented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures :  and  the  history  of  the 
ivine  proceedings  which  they  contain  is  an  illustration  of 
this  great  moral  character  of  the  divinity,  as  displayed  in  the 
government  of  mankind. 

**  Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  divine  proceedings,  from  the  first 
creation  of  man  to  his  final  admission  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  we 
shall  see  dauly  that  our  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Maker  has 
—*-'^'^-^  throughout  in  the  brightest  colours^  the  portraiture  of 
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hm  own  rigbt^oivneit^  has  acted  from  bcf  inning :  to  eoA^  w  im 
woald  «ay»  upon  moral  pnoeiplesy  and  sUmped  €T«ry  trnnimrti— 
with  the  iapress  of  bts  unfiiiling  integrity.*'    P.  63. 

If  theft  it  be  troei  tkat  as  we  think  of  Cjod,  so  likewise  we 
shall  think  of  hifi  service^  and  of  the  necessity  of  serving  hia 
alall;  and  if  be  be  so  represented  in  the  Scriptores  as  to 
atibrd  no  pretence  for  sapposing  that  ht  is  otluerwiBe  tbaB 
moat  pure  and  most  holy ;  bow  can  it  be  incagined  th^ 
lie  will  be  satisfied  with  any  service  which  ts  ntft  recominett- 
ded  by  its  parity,  oir  that  bis  will  can  be  performed  by  any 
bnt  the  righteous. 

^  >Va  profi^ss**  says  Mr.  Jooes»  "  to  serve  a  Ji6ty  God,  and^etwa 
hope  to  pl«aae  Him  without  holiness.  The  revelalioD  whach-ha  tas 
wade  of  his  will,  and  in  which  he  has  stamped  in  visible  chanMSas 
the  impress  of  his  own  integrity » is  yet  so  far  nusundetatood  and  ndi^ 
i^|Mfeaentcd»  as  to  become  to  many,  not  what  its  Divine  Author  in*^ 
IvikM  it,  an  instrument  of  making  them  better,  but  a  mean  of  luUi^g 
the  coMcience  asleep*  of  healing  its  wounds  slightly,  and  spestiap 
p«aee  to  the  sinner»  when  there  is  no  solid  ground  of  peaoe  to  hs 
mind*  Thongh  the  Ahaigh^  has  declared  in  express  terms,  that  be 
is  a  U^  of  i%hleoiamess>  port  ty ,  and  holiiieas ;  though  in  all  his  deal-' 
logs  with  saankind  he  h^  by  his  promises  and  threatcniags,  by 
his  rewards  voA  punishmealSy  shown  the  aaost  imequivocal  hatna 
of  vke,  and  the  asost  sinceM  regard  lor  virtoa;  jpet  atfa  thm 
those  who  will  net  see^'  that  his  revabtion  *is  des^paad  for  tta 
moral  improvemant  of  ttian»  but  drtw  ftem  it  fyrifis  ^§m  AiBr 
sin,  and  apologies  for  their  iniquity.  But  surely,  under  whaatocr 
disguise  uA  error  may  be  concealed,  it  can  arise  from  "^tiling  hot 
a  love  of  rin,  cbeiisbed  and  indulged  in  the  heart.  The  tharsuisi 
of  Dfvifoe  R^ehOion  btoo  strongly  marked  to  admit'Of  nay  heft  a 
wilAd*  perversion  of  its  truths  in  support  of  crimmal  eoswhict,  k 
harsOnsthing»#hidi  possibly  we  cannot  nademtand;  bat  it  has 
nothing^' which  anheaest  man  can  nustake  as  showing  am  fimoar 
to  vice.  The  Oori^  wham  it  reveals,  n  revealed  as  iouiitS^  half, 
Jiwt»  and  trae  ;  and  she>relifien  whidi  ft  teaches,  paitakas  of  the 
same  holioess,  is  insestad  with  the  same  mantle  of  Justide  and  the 
same  robe  of  purity.  Coming  from  the  fountain  of  gomdiiamj  mmi 
professmg  to  lead  men  thither,  it  must,  in  reasoog^  aad  it  don  in 
fact,  carry  with  it  no  small  portion  of  the  goodness  from  wfai^  Jft 
emanated,  and  has  in  all  its  provisions  a  direct  tendency  to  ylamt 
and'to  cheftshli  tove  bf  real  viftue  hi  those  who  dtily  reoeire  smd 
fthhfhliy  obey  its  htttroctions."    P.  78. 

No  more  conviootng  proof  can  be  afforded  us  of  wh^t  God 
intend^  that  nftsin  sboaM  tm,  ifaftn  ftat  emflnhieft  ih.  die 
record  4if  his  chitfh<n»rttbDriginaII^  fbrtned  byhbllnlw*  Cfod 
snade  man  fadly,  for  he  createil  him  in  his  QWn^Hn^g^;.^ili^ 
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pbpeidrities  and  tiiie  edacities  which  be  gave  hlniy  all  fitleA 
Aim  far  the  object  of  bis  creation,  which  was  the  prbmottoii 
of  Qod^s  glory ;  ata6  for  ffae  end  of  bis  existence^  which  was 
the  eigovtBeiit  6{  that  happiness  inseparable  from  Ood's  fa- 
roar.  He  fell  itideed  Grom  that  state  of  parity  and  happinesid 
in  which  tjrod  ha()  placed  him ;  bat  this  was  the  consequence 
of  disobeying  the  will  of  God,  and  every  fresh  revelation 
made  toliim  of  that  witl,  as  its  primary  object  has  been  bis 
restoration  to  the  original  character  and  privileges  of  his 
nature^  must  have  had  a  moral  teDdency,  or  it  woald  not 
have  been  calculated  to  answer  that  end  for  which  the  infiniti^ 
wisdom  of  God  vouchsafed  to  bestow  ift. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  natural  scope  of  Mr.  Jones's 
argtnnent';  but  -the  third  isermon  which  is  devoted  to  its  il- 
f^rstration,  is  of  a  very  desultory  character;  and  we  have 
dft^n  l^led  in  tracing  the  chie  by  which  he  has  been  guided  . 
through  the  several  disquisitions  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  the  ibtirtli  sermon  Mr.  Jones  shews,  that  the  fall  of  man 
wks  the  consequence  of  his  own  act ;  that  his  misery  is  the 
eflbdt  df  his  sin  ;  and  that  there  is  no  i^ppearance  in  Scrip- 
ture of  any  decree  which  made  the  fall  ot  man  necessary,  no 
petenee  therefore  for  drawing  any  argument  from  this  ine-^ 
lancboly  event  which  may  destroy  the  moral  :mativ6s  to  tib6- 
dreoce,  or  annihilate  the  moral  guilt  of  transgressfon.  The 
cause  of  that  change  which  took  place  in  fire  Tdtaitions  be- 
tween mftn  and  fats  Creator,  thereason  whyhe  was  condemned 
ta misery  by  Him  who  formed  him titfirst,  anfd  formed  hitn 
fqr.hsip^ttessi  are  assigned  by  revelation  in  the  plainest  md 
niMt  intelligible  teron:  and  as  Mr.  Jones  observ^s^itweilM 
fae^  wcAl  for  the  peace  and  virtue  of  man^if^iiu^ad  of  fnb*' 
A«mptubusly  inquiring  further,  alKl  ^mplo^ing  Umeell'  n 
forming  soliedies  and  systems  of  subtle  wt  pervevse  JngoMN 
ity,  te  would  rest  contended  with  tiiis  plain  deolayation  <vf 
ike  truth,  And  consider  with  the  nttentiM  it  deaenrds,  tbef 
itiiportant  moral  lesson  it  is  d^igtted  toteaehhhn. 

'*<  And  is  it  possible,'' says hOi  "  to  conceive  any  thing  batior  caknp*. 
letadte  impress  the  henns  of  allm^  with  anutlerdelestaiionof  eveigr 
kind  and- degree  of  stni  than  this  short  bistoiy  of  itts  minoaseffiBcl^ 
in-'the  very  onts^  vof  Divine  Reveletieii?  This  plain  .narratiirt^ 
pefple^ced^  no  sophiilioal  difficulties,  is  surelor  entitled  to  eev 
most  ettmtive  oensidaratieB.  For  when  we  Tefleel»'.whBt  was  the 
8tete.ef  things  lMfeffe.tlnrreoM>f>bi|tero98s  ««•  feteodiMedeaMng 
them:  when  we  view  Chepeaeeend  JiappineseendtMnwadhnruMn^i 
oJT.every  thiog  in  heaven  aad  eanhs,f<»a  B^-A^Akt^tf^  Uttuatf 
smiling  in  benemoleneeopon.tlie.pufe  enjpymentii  otMa  .menjiif snj 
nnd  yet  that  al}  this  wite  dhangedat  enoe  integlenm  andnfffeteh- 
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ednetB  Uie  tnoment  sb  waf  comnktini ;  k  it  impottible  not  to  dii- 
cem  iho  detestable  depravity  and  insoffisnble  poIlutioD  of  what 
could  thus  defile  and  deface  the  worics  of  aa  All-wise  and  Omnipo- 
tent Creator,  It  is  stamped  at  once  as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God» 
and  ruinous  to  man.  And  it  must  surdr  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  revelation,  which  thus  commences  with  a  detail  of  the,8ad  eC* 
feels  of  sin,  in  destroying  the  fair  fabric  of  human  hi^piness,  doei 
lav  a  strong  basis  of  moral  instruction,  by  showing,  in  an  instance 
caioulated  to  interest  the  whc^  race  of  man,  that  the  commission 
of  sin  cannot  consist  with  hn  well-being,  ft  originaHy  deprived 
the  creature  of  his  Maker's  fkvour,  and  h  must  for  ever  contfaioe  ta 
be  olbnsif  e  to  that  casentiai  righteousness,  which  bekmga  to  the 
immutable  nature  of  God.*^    P.  149. 

liV'hen  his  subject  le^ds  him  to  consider  the  calvinistic 
doctrine  of  decrees,  as  it  may  seem  to  fnmbh  an  argument 
Sigioinat  the  moral  tendency  of  revelation,  by  destroying  the 
free  agency  and  consequent  moral  responsibility  of  inan  to 
wJiom  the  revelation  has  been  given ;  he  speaks  in  beco« 
iping  terms  of  the  presumption  of  those,  who  thus  affect  to 
be  wrise  above  what  is  written ;  and  having  violently  severed 
a  few.  passages  of  Scripture  from  their  context,  proceed  to 
construct  nppn  their  own  interpretation  of  these  passages,  a 
system  a  great  ^part  of  which  rests  upon  nothing  but  tbeic 
owB  gratuitous  assumption;  while  it  stands  as  a  system  in 
dirept.QppQsition  to  the  manifest  tenour  of  the  whole  Ian- 
i;iuige  of  those  divine  oracles,  to  the  meaning  of  which  it 
was  de^^%ned  to  furnish  a  clue. 


^  *<  Be  i^  that  tlie  Omniscient,  foreaeeiiig  Ae  &K  of  hii 
dill  provide  a  remedy  for  that  fidl  even  betee  it  bad  taken  fhoat 
wimt'thettf  Because  His  mercy  was  prompt  to  devise  watmrn  by 
which  the  total  destruction  of  man  migat  be  preventedt  il  it  jma^v 
nsasonable  or  decent  to  conclude,  that  any  patt  of  that  dertnadiaf 
vraa  owing  to  His  decree  ?  No  such  decree  appears  inScriplaxer; 
and  we  may  therefore  fairly  aver,  that  it  has  existed  only  m  tLe 
imagmations  of  those,  who,  upon  so  awful  a  subject,  have  too  mudi 
indulged  tlieir  own  &ncied  infallibility.  .  The  ground  upon  which 
eo  audacious  a  charge  was  made  ought  surely  to  have  oeen,  not 
only  firm,  but  prominently  conspicuous ;  which  in  this  UMtanoe  is 
ftr  from  being  the  case.  Their  argument  rests  upon  thi^  that 
whatever  God  foresees,  He  must  therefiire  have  decmd  t  and  wliy 
ao  ?  Because  the  undenitanding  of  these  mencannol  veoonciltt  Aa 
Ibresigfat  with  the  contingency  of  futuna  events.  Where  will  Im— i 
arrogance  stop  ?  If  these  pen  cannot  undessland  and  noonoQe  sA 
the  apparent  oilicalcles  of  the  divine  prooeadii^gB,  does  it  foi 
that  ttie  Ahnif^ty  himself  canaotj  Or  is  it  too  hnwiliating^^^ 
knowledge,  that  the  *  judgments*  even  of  die  Omniscient  are» 
cording  to  the  dedarationr  of  his  word,  <  onieaidiable^  and  Ui 
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wa/s  past  finding  out  *  ?'  As  to  dl  mere  difficultiesy  in  reconciling 
one  part  of  those  *  judgiuents'  with  another,  this  answer  ought  in 
everj  case  to  be  sufficient ;  tliat  where  we  see  but  a  part  of  God's 
proceedings,  it  does  not  become  us  to  decide  dogmatically  upon 
the  whole.  Receiving  each  separately  with  a  full  assurance  of 
fiiith,  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it,  we  should  rely  upon 
His  wisdom  and  justice,  that  at  last  every  thing  will  appear  con- 
sistent, and  perfectly  consonant  to  the  purest  benevolence  and  the 
most  exact  equity/*    P.  152.  ' 

The  subject  is  thus  placed  upon  safe  grounds,  and  grounds 
iipon  which  every  man  who  professes  the  faith  of  Christianity 
in  that  bumble  spirit  by  which  a  Christian  ought  to  be  distin* 
guished,  will  be  content  to  leave  it. 

-Mr.  Jones  however  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  carry. bis 
argument  further :  he  imagines,  that  there  is  not  that  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  the  fore-knowledge  of  fntore  events  to  be 
consistent  with  their  contingency  which  has  been  generally 
felt.  The  attempt  which  he  has  made  to  illustrate  the  sub«^ 
ject,  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  than 
io  others.  The  subject  ever  will  remain  difficult;  and  we 
;see  not  why  we  should  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its  diffi- 
culty. ''  Grod*s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as 
our  thoughts :"  we  can  only  know  in  part,  for  the  subject  in 
far  too  mighty  to  be  comprehended  by  the  limited  grasp  of 
our  intellectual  faculties.  Surelv  then,  if  it  be  not  deroga* 
tory  to  our  character  as  rational  beines,  to  withhold  oar  deci- 
sion respecting  any  question  properly  within  our  ken,  until 
we  have  it  placed  berore  us  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  never  can 
chBgnde  ns  to  aoknowledge,  that  we  cannot  find  oat  tho  Al« 
migJity  to  perfection :  and  that  we  are  baffled  in  all  oar  §m^ 
deavomn  to  bring  his  attributes,  and  the  operalioas  of  Urn 
secret  counsels,  clearly  within  onr  view  and  oomprehenaion^ 
Bat,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  understand  fully  bow  tbe 
divine  fore-knowledge  is  consistent  with  human  free  agency ; 
and  though  language  may  fail  us,  when  we  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain even  our  limited  conceptions  of  such  a  subject  to  others ; 
and  we  may  find  that  after  all  our  labour,  we  have  **  darkened 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  C*  still  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  believing  that  perfect  knowledge  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Divinity,  and  that  ne  has  endowed  man  with  free 
agency,  and  rendered  the  latter  entirely  consistent  with  the 
former.  These  propositions  we  may  recuonably,  and  we 
ought  entirely  to  believe,  because  we  receive  them  upon  the 
avSiority  of  God.  For  it  must  be  a  strangdy  perverted 
fluind  which  will  not  allow  that  sach  authority  affoitis  a  far 
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more  ntiAiifd  groiind  for  MieS,  tbsA  any  apparent  diflicaltiei 
which  may  present  themselves  to  us  when  we  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  can  soggest  for  scepticism. 

Another  opinion  has  been  hazarded  respecting  the  effect  of 
sin  open  the  relation  subsisting  between  God  and  man, 
which,  if  it  conld  be  maintaiBea,  wohM  effectaally  destroy 
that  moral  bearing  of  revelation  for  which  Mr.  Jones  is  con- 
tending. 

'*  It  has  been  asserted  that  sin  is  not  so  dbpleasing  to  God  in 
some  persons  as  in  others ;  by  whidi  it  woald  appear^  &at  it  is  not 
nn  which  the  Almighty  hates»  bat  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted :  for  while  some  fall  under  hid  heaviest  di^leasure  for  their 
wickedness,  others,  though  gailty  of  the  same  wicikedness,  find  ntf 
<Umioution  of  his  &voor."    P.  164^ 

This  monstrous  doctrine  has  been  seriously  defended  by 
reference  to  the  case  of  David:  but,  as  Mr.  Jones  has 
shewn,  that  case  when  carefully  considered  will  afford-  it  no 
sanction.  The  message  of  the  prophet  to  the  ofl^mting 
monarch,  and  the  grievous  temporal  punishments  by  which 
his  sin  was  followed,  mark  in  strong  colours  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  a  niost  just  God.  And,  Unless  we  deny  the 
efficacy  of  contrite  confession  and  nnfeigned  Tepentanee'  in 
restoring  the  sinner  to  the  favoar  of  his  offended  Creator,  wa 
surely  can  see  nothing  like  an  encouragement  to  sin  in  the 
extension  of  the  divine  mercy  to  David. 

**  He  was  a  dinner,  but  not  a  hbfdeb^  sinner.  If  h^  waa  emi- 
nent in  erime,  he  was  also  no  less  ennnent  In  contrition.  TIW 
tears  which  he  shed,  the  groans  Which  he  uttered,  the  onqnaliiad 
atsktidwledgment  which  he  made  of  his  own  crhniaalily,  show,  that 
he  waa  far  &om  seeking  to  justify  his  conduct,  or  hide  from  hiaanlf 
or  o^ers  its  shoclcing  turpitude  and  depravity.  And  let  it  be  ob- 
served^  that  the  remission  of  the  most  awful  part  of  the  punishment 
was  not  announced  to  him,  till  he  had  made  tbt(t  acknowledgment'^ 
P.  J68. 

Mr.  Jones  is  flierefore  folly  justified  in  his  assertion,  &at 

**  The  Almighty  took  care  that  his  treatment  of  David  should 
be  to  no  man  an  apology  for  transgression.  He  vindicated  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  pun^  of  his  own  attributes,  and  gave  ah  eafti* 
nent  proof  of  his  eternal  detestation  of  sin,  and  of  the  consequenoei 
which  are  for  ever  annexed  to  it  by  the  order  of  his  proviaeace.'* 
P.  169. 


It  being  then  clear,  that  iniquity  alone  caused  the 
tkm  between  man  and  his  Maker ;  and  the  history  of  tbe'Failj 
hy  which  this  trnth  i&  established,  proving  most  plainly,  that 
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tb^  revelation  contained  iq  tbe  Scriptures,  was  intended  to 
impress  men  with  a  conviction^  that  sin  ever  was,  and  ever 
wiU  be  odious  in  the  sight  of  God :  the  next  argnment  in 
support  of  the  moral  tendency  of  divine  revelation,  is  drawn 
by  Mr*  JTones,  from  the  mode  of  recovering  the  divine  favour 
which  It  points  oat  to  man*  All  the  different  denominations  * 
of  Christians  who  admit  the  anthority  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  agree,  that  they  reveal  to  as  the  plan  and  means 
•f  dmr  restoration  to  mialloyed  and  onintemipted  happiness ; 
bat,  agreeing  in  this,  they  differ  most  widely  from  eack  otkor 
in  tiheir  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  plan  and  means  which  they 
profess  to  find  in  them.  If  it  can  be  sh^wn,  that  the  Scrip- 
tares  hold  oat  to  as  no  hope  of  a  favoarable  acceptance  with 
God,  independent  of  ^  restoration  to  holiness ;  this  will  in  it- 
self very  materially  affect  the  n;ioraI  character  Qf  revelation^ 
and  greatly  '*  enhance  its  moral  bearings"  upon  the  conducf 
ejT  those  by  whom  it  is  rc^ceived.  To  establish  this  position, 
i^  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  fifth  sermon.  As  we 
ere  plainly  tt^Qgbl»  that  nwi  was  deprived  of  hi^  happiness  in 
the  enjoywieat  of  God's  favonr  on  account  of  bis  traosgressipB; 
ei>d  thftt  **  with  Grod  there^  is  no  variabl^aeys,  veither  shadow 
o£  turning;"  we  mig^t  infer,  even  if  the  Scriptareahad  been 
silent  on  the  sat^ect,  that  maja  cannot  be  restored  to  that  &> 
^our,  while  he  persists  in  the  very  course  by  which  it  was 
originally  forfeited. 


.  *^  This  GODsequepce,"  says  ]^r«  Jones,  **  appears  to  foUpw  so 
i^eoessarily  from  the  consideralion  of  God's  unchangeable  naturet 
ap4  the  very  idefi  <^  confistency  and  truth,  ihat  it  cannot  he  de^ 
iJed  without  an  evid^c^  c<N;itradiction  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
aob#r  rei^aing.''    P.  18Q. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  the  unassisted  guidance  of  oaf 
reason  for  the  discovery  of  this  important  truth.  The  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ,  upon  the  subject,  is  peculiarly  ex.- 
plicit.  The  text  which  Mr.  Jones  has  chosen  for  the  Ser^ 
men  before  us,  Hebrews  xiL  14,  clear  and  satisfactery  as  it 
is  alone,  is  only  ope  of  innumerable  passages  bearing  testi- 
mony in  the  lullest  and  the  plainest  manner  to  the  same  effect* 
And  as  Mr«  Jones  remarks,  this  doctrine  so  powerfully  influ* 
ential  npon  the  entire  cast  and  diameter  of  man, 

«  Does  not  rest  upon  any  single  text,  however  explicit,  not  eve«i 
upon  an  accumulation  of  texts,  nor  upon  the  inferences  deduced 
from  them  ;  it  forms  rather  the  great  leading  idea  which' runs 
though  the  whole  of  revelation,  upon  which  the  plan  itselif  is  made 
ti)  fturut  and  to  which  all  its  propositions  and  declarations  direcdy 
tend,  as  to  their  ultimate  object.''  P.  I8S. 
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Upon  tbii  part  of  bis  sol^ect,  m  mi^fat  be  expected,  btf 
expatiates  tbrougboat  the  remainder  cff  bis  diseo«rsie ;  fthew« 
iog,  by  a  review  of  tbe  wbote  scheme  of  our  religieit  ask 
was  gradually  developed ;  first,  by  tbe  annooncement  of  raercy^ 
wkicb  the  Almighty,  even  in  ike  moment  of  wratb,  and 
when  passing  sentence  upon  the  sin  of  our  iirst  parents^'  eonw 
descended  to  make  to  them ;  and  then,  by  tbe  varioiM  reve* 
lations  of  his  gracioos  purposes  made  to  patriarchs  and  pro*' 
phetSj  and  in  the  law  of  Moses,  until  that  time  wben  **  life 
and  immortality  were  brought  to  light''  through  the  Gospel ; 
tjiat  before  man  could  again  see  that  Ix>rd,  from  whose 
presence  he  was  banished  by  sin,  he  must  regain  the  boGuess 
whith  he  had  thus  lost. 

«  <  The  law  of  Moses,'  a^  he  observes,  using  the  words  of  Ae 
learned  Dr.  Hammond,  <  had  a  two-fold  aspect ;  on  one  side  it  re* 
presented  to  its  observers  that  original  law  and  first  covemMH, 
which  God  made  with  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  which  demanded 
unsintiing  obedience ;  and  on  the  other  it  carried  the  mind  forward 
to  diat  second  covenant  of  mercy,  in  which,  as  the  terms  of  accept- 
anee  would  be  leas  rigid,  so  tbe  means  of  fblfilling  them  wduhl  b6 
more  ample  and  more  efficient/  fine  viewed  in  either  i^^*  H 
stiK  taught  the  sane  lesson  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  inte» 
grily«  In  its  moral  precepts^  rightly  undeiateod,  it  deserved  dei^ 
tbe  charactor  given  it  by  St.  Paul  of  '  holy,  just,  and  good^;^ 
and  if  from  the  weakness  of  man  it  failed  to  make  him  like  itBdf«it 
must  yet  have  impressed  him  with  a  sense,  that  the  God,  who  gave 
80  good  a  law,  and  insisted  upon  its  being  obeyed,  was  himself 
good,  and  could  take  delight  in  nothing  but  what  was  just.  And 
even  in  ita  typical  institutions,  it  was  designed  evidently  to  carry 
the  mind  beyond  itself,  and  to  Impress  it  with  higher  and  purer 
ideas.  All  its  ablutions,  and  all  its  sacrifices;  all  its  sacramental 
rites,  and  all  the  care  which  it  prescribed  before  any  sacred  wof^ 
should  be  entered  upon,  proceeded  upon  this  plain  principle,  that 
God  could  not  be  approached  without  preparation ;  and  that  the 
preparation  required  was  intended  to  remove  what  was  displeasing 
to  Him,  and  to  Supply  what  was  approved  in  hts  sight  However 
these  rites  may  be  conceived  to  be  merely  ceremonial,  and  how- 
ever confined  in  their  eflect,  still  they  were  calculated  to  inatruct 
those  who  used  them  in  this  truth,  that  the  God  whom  thej  ap* 
preached  was  a  Holy  God,  and  required  holinesB  of  some  kmd  or 
other  in  those  who  presumed  to  draw  near  to  Him.  Their  notions 
of  that  holiness  might  be  gross  and  carnal,  but  some  notion  they 
must  have  had,  that  the  Being,  who  commanded  them  so  carefully 
to  cleanse  themselves  before  they  appeared  in  his  presence,  was  in 
his  nature  essentially  and  peculiarly  pure,  that  He  haled  ^  wd 

delighted  in  goodness.     Every  thing  tney  heard  and  saw  tended  to 

^ — "^^ — • — ■  -  -  ^ 

^  Bon.  Til.  12. 
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inspire  tbem  with  this  idea.  His  people  were  a  holy  people.;  his 
plrieslfaobd  was  a  holj  priesthood,  set  apart  for  his  senrice  by  tnadi 
and  urienni  preparation ;  his  house  was  a  holy  house,  and  even  ih 
tiial  houses  tirough  the  whole  of  it  was  holy,  yet  the  part  which 
waa  honoured  by  thearare  immediate  display  of  the  Drrine  §\orf 
was  distinguished. by  a  correspondent  increase  of  sanctity.  In 
•vary  step  which  men  topk  towards  God)  they  were  called  upon  to 
purify  theroselTes^  and  the  nearer  any  one  was  permitted  to  ap-^ 
proftch  to  JHim,  the  greater  was  the  necessity  of  his  being  cleansed 
from  sin,  and  the  greater  was  the  holiness  with  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  he  should  be  invested*  All  this  might  no  doubt  ba  suffered  to 
pass*  away  without  effect ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  one  clear 
principle  is  distinctly  marked  throughoutt  that  the  holiness  of  God's 
nature  is  displayed  in  a  striking  manner,  and  that  the  lesson  is  again 
and  again  inculcated,  that  no  man  can  come  to  Him  acceptably 
without  in  some  degree  participating  in  his  holiness/'    P.  198. 

In  the  Grospel,  as  it  completed  the  revelation  of  God's 
will  to  man,  the  necessity  of  holmess  is  set  before  us  in\ 
the  fullest  and  clearest  manner;  and  as  no  motive  which 
could  bind  us  to  its  performance  is  passed  over  itx  silepce ; 
so  !no  plea  can  be  afforded  for  the  omiasion  of  any  bmn^ 
of  moral  duty,  either  by  any  ambiguity  in  the  termaiiifwhi^ 
the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  were  delivered,  or  by  the 
digbteat  imperfection  in  that  example  of  bolineaa  which*  he 
condescended  himself  to  afford  us,  in  his  owtt  conditeli  aa  a 
partdLer  of  our  nature. 

**  It  would  be  unpardonable,''  says  Mr.  Jones,  ''not  to  remark 
the  force  of  the  Apostle's  expression,   (1  Thess.  iv«  7.)  we.ar^ 
*0<fUed  unto  holiness:'  in  modern  language  we  should  express  the 
same  idea  by  saying,  that  holiness  was  our  profession.     It  is  thus 
we  say,  that  divinity  is  the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  that  medi-< 
cine  is  the  profession  of  a  physician,  and  that  arms  are  the  profes* 
sion  of  a  soldier:  and  it  is  readily  understood  and  allowea,  that 
whatever  is  a  man's  profession,  to  that  he  is  bound  to  devote  hja 
time  and  attention,  and  in  that  it  n  expected  he  has  made  a  pro* 
fidenqr*    And  precisely  in  this  sense  does  the  Scripture  repre- 
sent holiness  to  be  the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  not  merely  that 
his  profession  is  a  holy  professioni  but  that  the  very  ol^ect  and 
essence  of  the  profession  itself  is  holiness*    To  this  Christians  are 
oaUed,  this  is  their  business,  this  they  are  to  cultivate  continoaUy, 
this  ia  the  mark  to  which  all  their  endeaveuia  should  be  directed* 
%Sin  they  renounced  at  their  very  entrance  on  this  piofession;  and 
having  renounced   sin,   thejr  were  prepared  to  commence  tlie 
practice  of  holiness :  so  well  is  the  business  of  our  moral  improve* 
ment  arranged,  so  clearly  is  the  intention  of  the  Gospel  to  secuna 
that  improvement  set  before  us,  if  we  would  but  attend  to  its  plain 
intimations !  And  not  only  by  plain  intimations  and  the  clearest 
inferences  b  this  improvement  required  from  us,  but  by  express 
and  positive  injunctions/'    P.  214. 
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One  objeetion  to  Mr.  Jopes*s  view  of  the  snbjept  «tUl  m^ 
mains  to  be  copsidered  aad  removed^  There  ase  tbese 
vho,  vhile  they  aHow  the  focca  oi  ail  th«t  h«  has  slateA 
respectieg  the  earueatoess  witli  wfaieh  tlie  naeeMity  <tf  fiit 
bwiDg  after  holiness  is  urged  ia  the  Gospel^  wiR  yet  evade 
ell  the  moral  force  of  the  iqjj^asciiiui,  by  toaddBg  that  tUt  bo- 
liaess^  vkhoot  wl^cb,  no  man  sbaH  be  aeceptodi  by  Crod,  ii 
an  imputed  bolineas,  the  beKness  of  Cbcist;  net  a  holiBesa 
nEhicb  we  are  to  improve  by  exerciae  and  piraotioey  or  wbtcb 
eonsists  in  the  oonforanty  of  our  thongbts,  words,  and  actions 
to  the  will  of  God ;  but  a  holiness  which  has  been  wrought 
out  for  m  by  our  Savieor's  obedience,  the  merits  of  which 
-are  imputed  to  us,  when  we,  by  feith,  are  united  to  bam,  and 
which,  as  some  conceive,  not  only  makes  op  for  the  defects 
of  our  service)^,  bat  renders  them  altogether  unprofitable,  if 
not  onnecessary, 

« 

<<The  doctrine  of  imputed  stghteousaee^''  Nr.JePfS  cwdidif 
aHowSy  **  is  supnorted  certainly  by  great  names,  and  has  hosa 
adopted  by  good  men ;  and  as  it  was  understood  by  them  msy 

e^rhaps  be  capable  of  a  sense  not  inconsistent  with  sound  morality* 
at  it  is  capable  also  of  an  interpretation  pernieious  in  iiseift  and 
most  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  rea% 
to  be  found  in  Scripture,  it  means  precisely  that  justification  by 
which  Almigbty  God  is  pleased,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  account 
one,  who  was  a  sinner,  a  righteous  man  on  h!^  repentance.  Hot 
when  it  is  sai4«  that  the 'righteousness  of  Qvistis  wholly  io>- 
puted  to  us,  an  assertion  is  made,  for  which  as  there  is  nogrDund 
m  the  word  of  God,  so  is  it  apparently  inconsistent  with  t)ie  v^iole 
scheme  of  our  redemption,  incopsistont  with  the  very  sacrifice 
Christ  himself  made  for  sin  upon  the  cross,  and  with  Uie  saocti* 
fying  influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit."    ?•  83Q« 

In  the  next  Sermon,  the  author  shews  that  the  fevelaiiee 
made  by  God  to  man,  has  amply  provided  for  h|s  mpral  iia* 
provement ;  as  It  contains  precepts  fully  adequRte  to.eoKreot 
what  may  be  wrong  in  his  principles  and  practice,  and  to  en* 
force  every  part  of  his  duty  ;  as  it  provides  fortlie  pevf»eta« 
ation  of  external  institations,  all  directed  te  tiie  saaw  im- 
portaat  ol^eots ;  as  it  has  established  a  system  at  meral  tis- 
cipiiae ;  and  as  it  enables  us  to  seek  and  obtain  the  sanctify- 
ing influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  latter  head,  hts 
statements  are  very  short,  and  as  it  appears  to  us  insnficient, 
singularly  so,  when  compared  witb  the  great,  and  MrtuiVf 
unnecessary  length  of  his.  remarks  upon  the  fqrmer  £viM0D9 
of  his  subject    If  we  are  to  attribute  thjj^  ill'^aoed  lifonty 

to  want  of  room,  we  have  reeson  to  lament  that  be  4id  a»t 


Muipresft  within  ^^^  ^^^^^^HfHm.  ^^ 

Ca  iiim.  ky.  gjTJ  7*  «'••    Jlt  came  ako  h^"i-  '  .**  '^°**  ^*oli  be 
writew  hire  an  ftl  ^  *'**  Holy  SDirii .  !^ j    "»f«concep«km 

ferwS,  L?  '^''*'"**«»-    AiW  !!'*'*  '*P°S»»»t  to  the  moral 
«i«i  PW  «1 1"^  »»»»«inir  tiSt  S?'  ."**  "  Saltation* 

St  tL*'*'?'  ^"n  fiDS^Sf^^**^!  antooedent  to.  and 
^tttoro^d  «.aT«d'A^f!^f»<'»'  the  aathor  observes, 
•^  ••*«««>  of  eternal  hap^^f  «»«^s  meto  an  admission 

tt}l1'/*V'^^^««S^^^^  »««l»itted  from  previous 

K  L?ii"  ■^"^'^  "^^  th^e  «1^    .T^K*^"^  ^""-^  *«  present 
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wntion,  Mr.  /ones  pfoiioL^  ?    ^'^f^  ^  entitled  to  great  at- 

i^  7Zf '"'^'^-^^^dl^nl'td,^^  ^'^r''''^^''^  faith."'a 
""J  M  jndgment :  and   t«   »u       "***"ott  i^to  Heaven  at  tlia 

Pf^perfy  "4rstood,  doe.  „nt*r^  ***•*  t^*»  doot'™*.  wboa 
Jb W  under  il'e  Gospe?  ^T^'^t^  **»«  *■«»««  «^  "^o^S 
Setr'**'^^""  »«de  Sr  jes^i*^^"?*"  of  man'a  salvation 
"«J«fhoe  of  hi.  Father,  oflfei^l  ^*»"«*-  *■»  °"  "t-re.   ^o 

'    "*«»««  by  our  transgressioas.    H^ 
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^tbns  purcShiBised  redemption  for  us ;  and  hatiiig  obtained  iC, 
he  bestows  it  upon  as  on  certain  conditions,  which  he  has 
{diraiflji  jMromulgaited  in  UsOoapel ;  and  Iho  first  of  theaei  (ron* 
^iti^n^  i^  (bat  we  believe  in  the  effioacy  of  that  ^laB«m«lt 
. «M»d  satisfaction. thus  aaade  for  ns;  Tbe^  w^coanij  .of  JAlilh.is 
^l^|r  pmised^  as  it  is  tlie  first  principle  by  whicb<  wi^i$kp 
any.iatafesi  sn  religion  at  idl;  for  he-wh^oonialh'  t^'Qoa 
JWistiboU^Mtethai  he  is:  and  the  neoessit]^<«C-fiiith»iD  tbase 
peculiar  doctrines,  whiob  ace  the  oharaoteviatioa  of  Chiittfc- 
amity*  standa^pon  the  snine.groond  ;  foir  he  wboMU$  Na« 
^If  a.  diseiple  of  Cbnst,  nrast  beli^ye  i»hai  ho^  1m  tai^ 
biai»  lof  hia nalusa  and  offices.  And  this.fiMllb  tili^ikitt  i^y^m- 
.^re,.  willhave  a  praotical  eflSoacj ;,  forjio*.ttiw€ai» JMinr0 
kfmk  hiaihaart^  tfaiit  <jbd  ezista^  aad  tlirt .te  wiU  i^MmA^ 
jKWisti^nitn  ttucoordiag  tO:their  dleeAiy  HjilhoMtffriiiwr^tfcfBfilPr 
Mf9ily iof  ap<  vcKulaliog  hia  oondttot/'  aa  io. obtliUi ^liiftpp*^ 
illg  finatfioe  from  his  Abnighly  Jitdgev.i  Andiif M^waiMh 
jpef^ii^.  tb«t  i\  is  only  throng  the  madiatiaa  of  JiMilii^Msh 
l^i^Mirto^^  of  his  a6kaowl0dgmentafUm.M.P»PPf«|i!gis^ 
^hom  ho  died  4o  save*  thai  this  apiprovii^  a^teooe-  o^a-hif  ^ 
A«^i)#d ;  he  will  he  powerfully  ladMod  by  this:  bf^ef  i^ifiksf 
the  commandments,  as  well  as  to  rely  on.  die  proaiises.^ 
Him,  through  whose  interference  on  his  behalf,  ne  looks  for 
4nal  acceptance.  Such  is  the  proper  operation  of  faith  upon 
the  mind ;  and  whei^  it  thus  operates,  lar  from  being  repug- 
nant to  the  moral  tendency  of  &e  word  of  God,  it  supplies 
ns  with  th0  most  powerful  of  all  motives  for  obedience  to  tbe 
precepts  of  holiness  which  that  word  contains.  But*  tboo^ 
it.  is  «asy  to  sliew,  that  a  true  faith»  a  faith  founded  upop 
and  accompanied  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  artijdf!^ 
which  it  ought  toombraoe,  and  a  competant  ♦  acqaainMiwa 
wlh  the  rule  of  life,  will  be  productive  of  sound  monais^iair 
thing  is  more  mischievous  than  to  teach  that  feith,  howantr 
iquaHfied,  most  be  attended  with  the  wme  good^eda*  ^-i^  i 

**  Ignorant  men,''  as  Mr.  Jones  truly  remarks^  **  are  told  Iqr-mp 
nearly  as  igaoraot  as  lbeaHelires»  that  faith  must  ni»Qf>iisii|y.|#i(g 
forth  the  mitof  h<dy  livingi  and  when  they  have  oaoa  paifii^Tidwl 
themselves  that  |b^  have  this  faith.  tbey.am.salM&^^jthat  thpir 
lives  mutt  be  $^^  because  they  are  poijta^flji  pf  jjie  ftUh  kjm 
which  a  good  1t&  is  said  necessarily  toilpriag»  ^  AKlf.t9^bap|Mljt  t^ 
are  not  taught  in  what  the  teal  eflicBcy  of  fstAg  tsLen  by  itself,  coo- 
nsts,  4KMr  yet  the  neccM^^  of  fcnowjedge  Io  diiecl  the  operations  of 
their  faith*  HavfBg.ssitn»  thiey  are,«n|)|>osed  to  have  everv  thin^; 
whereas*  in  iaetf  they  have  not  the  materials  lyon  which  atn^ 
fiuth  can  he  built.  Their  feellnot  are  exaited«  but  their  igao- 
ranee  it  not  removed.    The  method  of  proceeding  ought  to  be 
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Quite  the  reverse;  their  ign9rance  should  be  repaoved^ ^before .thtjr 
Serines  are  addressed  at  all.'^    F.  30^.  '  ^  <'7™^ 

'  ^  Tkfb  is  lameiftaMy  true  \  and  th»  Mfjkov  has  poiir|itiEt(l<^  oiM 
"aift  ex^lefit  merde  <if  ooantDractiag:  the  pret^ailin^  ert^rs'  <ih 
Dhi^  fuiidametitai  ftubject,  when  he  reooaunends  tfaittith^  ^two 
f^hdplei  cf  faith  and  knowledge  aboQld  be  cdnsidefed-tr^pd- 
fttidlf/  that  its  own  weight  and  iniportauoe  befog  asrij^eo  to 
'Mdi«.th«ir  respective  inQuences  on  the^jueatioii  tuider^c^ett^ 
-^diai^tf oft  may  be  preoifeiy  discerned.       .  •      ] 

-^^it  itievidetit.  he^ibserves,  tliat,  in  order  ef^timei  lacdjftath 
tl^Wb  <«l-  kiibvirledge  Quai  pfeoede  any  degree  of  faith ; 'W^ 
-«IMMI^Icii#wuOo4.befera  we  can  believe  oa  Uia^r  w^  Mu^bb 
Ittf^Mledtbat  he  aenc  liid  Son  iiilo  the  worM(  and  thaMhia 
ttukitfkMk  ahd^  9^tfelt$fik  iertaia  tbiaga  lor  oar  aakes^  befbftti^w^ 
-<0M  «ii^lCMi#ledg«  bfiii  ia  the  cbar^eter  of  oar  itadMM«^. 
-N<^Ii|^  this  iiMi  the  l^ai^wledge  which  is  aeee^sary  befn^lip^^diir 
Mief^a  be  that  true  iaitti  which  wiU  produoe  a  jgf^  UtL 
^iia^i  inform  us  mM  ealy  wiMf  oar  Safiour  did;  bat  ^iiriifirt-M 
iatt^t>  it  mast  repreaeat  him  to  as^as  our  fAstritctbir,'.gii)ittf|^ 
"itt  precepts  to  whi<)h  we  shouid  conform ;  and  as  ourki^^, 
Itenm^jkithmanda  to  which  we  owe  obe<tteQcd«  nsWell^dS^^^ 
^eat  nigh  Priest,  making  atonement  for  oar  aina.  * '- 

.,  .^*  When  the  underitanding  has  been  thus  duly  enlightened^  botli.aii 

ifi  tha  objecta  of  belief  and  matters  of  practice,  it  is  the  office  offaitb 

^  excjte  the  wiD  and  the  affections  to  embrace  what  Is  proposed  lb 

tlieoii  and  to  obey  whtt  is  enjoined  them.     Faith,  though  not  ftfdff 

|hc  rule  of  life  and  manners,  is  yet  the  most  oowerful  motive  Yroth 

Witich  obedience  to  that  role  can  proceed.     Knowledge*  tlmugH^t 

Infcrrms  us  acciurateiy  what  we  are  to  do»  and  lays  befbre  ois' ttfo 

^r^^nurotts  why  we  shoald  do  it,  is  yet  but  a  weak  mothre  to  actidtt. 

TRos  It  may  tell  as,  that  a  life  of  profligacy  and  debauchery  hi 

'^pleasing  to  Ahnighiy  God,  and  that  He  will  punish  with  eternal 

'damaatjpnatt  who  continue  in  it ;  but  if  there  be  not  some  other 

pnociple  m  Snfose  ii  spirit  into  this  infermation,  aad  give  ic  a  fatdd 

npon  our  afections,  no  ad^uate  effect  will  follow.     But  when  hy 

'tWfh'We  rekfly  embrace  this  greatrtsoth  aa  iafei'eiaiag'Ce  ourselves ; 

'#hen^wede  indeed  believe,  thatGod  iaa  i^jla«oa*  J«djee,  and  wiH 

^^xe^uCe  vengeance  upon  the  transgressors  of  hia  laws,  den  are  our 

minda  aupplied  with  a  motive  audSciontly' strong  to^excite  our  fears^ 

aii^by  thd86  feim  to'  wi^idraw  oiv"  f|0ections  ftom  'evil.     Faith 

phbc^  usja  a  nianheiv  InihepjFesence  p(  1^&  AlriMj^hty,  and  being 

truly  '  the  evidence  ik  thiag^  nut  s^en,''  {>ringa  them  with  so  lively 

a  represealatlon  hefbre  our  asind's  eye,  iliat  we  feel  them  with  an 

'impression  little  short  of  lliat,  which' immeAately  strikes  upoa  our 

tenses.     And  thos  we  s»ew<th  wJiiit  truth  iaridfl-opriety  the  fruit  of 

good  living  is  attrrbtited  loihitli.  M^ven  in  this  view,  considered  only 
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m  ^e  roptive  of  obejleoce,  \i  will  readily  he  Acfc^vledfed  fhe  Iml' 
mg  principle  of  virtuous  conduct ;  and  as  men  constantly  attribute 
iheir  actbng  to  that  which  formed  the  motiTe  whence  they  proceed- 
ed, fi^tk  teipg  ID  effect  the  sole  motive  of  a  good  life,  is  entitled  to  be 
IKVDiidflMd  ^  its  99^  parent  and  cause/^    P.  SOB. 

To  the  Qbjection  which  is  sometimes  made  to  this  mode  of 
reasonipgf  that,  though  it  may  apply  to  faith  in  a  generat 
sense,  ^t  does  not  apply  to  the  faitli  of  the  Gospel ;  beenosi^ 
this  faith  has  a  different  object^  and  expressly  eiColcMes  tM 
4io-operation  of  morality  in  the  basiness  of  justification ;' HV'. 
JFones  replies^  by  appealhig  to  the  chapter  before  bim  (ReU 
iti«)  for  proof,  that  the  faidi  therein  spoken  of  ih  eveir  at^ 
leged  instance  produced  the  good  works  oP  obedience ;  an^ 
that  this  iBith  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  faith  qf  fhf 
Gospel.  And»  when  it  is  further  uro^ed  that  the  apostle  ^ 
Patti  seems  so  decidedly  to  det^minie  that  Cbristiana  ]^ 
saved  by  faith  without  works  %  that  it  appeara  diffie^lt  afim 
tU  to  find  any  place  for  good  morals,  or  any  need  of  theia 
in  the  business  of  salvation  ;  a  refutation  is  furnish^  ta  tfaia 
objection  also  by  an  examination  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
apostle's  words;  who  speaks  not  of  moral  works  as  the  eoB^ 
dltions  of  salvation,  but  of  the  impossibility  of  so  adhering 
to  the  terms  of  the  law,'  as  to  claim  salvation  as  the  merited 
wagea  of  obedienoe.  He  does  not  contend,  tiial  God  does 
aot  require  at  onr  hands  the  works  of  ri^teoosness,  as  the 
oonditions  of  his  fhvoor ;  but  that  man  cannot  pleaid^  and 
mast  not  trost  in  his  performance  of  them,  as  the  meritorious 
eatrse  of  his  Salvation. 

After  shewing  the  process  by  which  St.  Paul  opened  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  his  heathen  auditors ;  first  teaching 
^em  to  know  God,  th^n  how  ta  serve  him,  and  what  h? 
Expected  from  them,  that  thu^  acquainted  with  their  own  nib- 
worthiness  and  lost  condition,  they  n^ight  be  ted. to  repenh* 
i^ce,  and  by  repentance  might  b^  prepared  for  the  &itk  of 
the  Gospel,  and  for  that  obedience  which,  when  thus  founded 
tmop  knowledge^  it  is  capable  of  prodiicing ;  &(r.  Jones  cpi;^ 
m^^^  tjbps ; 

**  How  differently  do  ipany  preach  the  Gospel  at  present !  Loo|b- 
in^oqlyatone  point  in- that  Divine  Bevelatipn,  and  coDsidechig 
the  rest  as  of  Httle  i)se  c^nd  importance,  and  requiring  no  prepara- 
tion of  previous  knowledge  jn  their  hearer^,  they  tell  Uiem  at  once, 
to  *  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  they  shall  be  saved.f '  And  tiiey 
tell  them  a  great  and  interesting  truth  :   but  those  who  hear  it,  are 

not  always  qualified  to  understand  it.     They  have  not  yet  been 

'  t    »  * 

'^~'  ■■■■  — ^    ^         ■■^^■■1  ■^^■i  ■  .     a      ^  BMP   i^i^^^.i    Wi        ■  ^ 

*  OaJaU  ii.  id.  f  Acts  xri.  3I» 
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I#i^  enough  tbe  dbci>l6ft  of  the  Bi^cHt,  Ut  HitM&tktvi  Atfct  tite 
Mightier  Teacher*  who  toceeededbim :  Ihey  have  liink  yet  stlfl^fendy 
anderatood  the  Daiace  of  refieBtaiiee,  t«  be  oapttble  6f  rte^Mtik 
with  safety  the  pardon  of  their  sins;  they  have  not  flat  }on^  efldt^li 
ID  the  lower  form  oi  teorat  disripline^  before  they  ntt  pressed  on 

'U>>the  higher  myaieries  of  evangeUc&)  truth.  It  itf  astoiftshmg  to 
thijokf  that  when  Almighty  God  judged  it  neoetsaity  to  send  ao  at>^ 
^^rized  meaaenger  before  the  face  of  hia  Son,  to  prepare  hi«  way^ 
ifid  to  deoUre  that  the  preparation  required  was  to  coneist  in  t^ 
penCance^  any  nan  can  so  far  mistake  the  nature  o^the  Gospel  sk 
Cp  imagine,  (hat  the  remission  it  promises  can  in  any  casebeappriea 
fHthbdt  repentance.  Biut  this  is  not  the  only  fault  that  has  been 
ed&HOitted.  The  faiih  itself  b  hot  explained;  the  cfiars^ter  0% 
Chri^is  iiot  opened ;  even  his  own  precepts,  his  own  laws,  his  oifi^* 
^efttetiings  are  not  mtide  a  part  of  his  own  Gospel.  Faith  confi])e« 
toone  article  of  the  Christian  creed  is  made  the  whole  of  religi()nf ; 
ted^  those,  who  dar6  to'  urg'e  the  injunctions  oi^  the  Gospel,  ana 
Aecommandmeottf  and  the  laws  of  God,  are  condetnned  eA  {h€ 

'  cneotfes  of  God  and  of  Christ,  de^mM  of  the  Gospel,  and  teach- 
ers of  a.  mosalily  with  whieh  the  power  and  the  purity  of  fiatlT 
oaonot  congist«  Tbe  unkindnesa  of  this  reAectioa  we  cannot  but 
loment,  but  its  justice  we  can  never  allow.  It«  absurdity  is  indeed 
palpable  enough.    None  certainly  have  a  greater  regM^  for  thtf 

.  uiith  of  the  Gospel,  and  none  show  that  regard  in  a  more  beco^ 
filing  manner,  than  they  who  press  upon  their  hearers  with  aa 
earnestness,  answerable  io  their  own  conviction,  the  necessity  oi 
^  adorning  that  faith  by  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lustSj 
and  li/mg  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  **  in  this  .our  pilgrimage 
upon  earth.  Laying  their  foundation  deep  in  the  first  principles 
of  all  religion,  hi  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  the 
ildortil  obligations  thence  arising,  and  applyiog  the  gracious  conso- 
ladons  of  fkith  to  cahn  and  encourage  the  awakened  conscienc^^ 
Shey  take  the  best  method,  to  build  up  the  liian  of  God,  ahd  ^re- 
pore  hkn  by  the  practice  of  virtuie  here  fbr  the  enjoydient  at  hapL 
fpinesa  heresffter.''     P.  3S&. 

*  TA  the  eig&th  sermon  Air.  Jones  proposes  to  shew,  tiiai 
me  doctrine  of  election,  as  it  is  really  taoghC  in  the  Sorip- 
ttnres,  is  favourable  to  good  morals.  In  examining  whether 
A6  doctriiid  in  qu^tlon  be  a  scriptural  doctrine  or  not,  he 
first  considers  it  as  teaching  that  "  some  individuals  or  coni- 
tttinities  haVe  been  chosen  out  ot  mankind  for  the  enjoyment 
of  pecnliai' advantages,  temporal  or  spiritual,  in  this  world; 
ana  secondly,  as  it  represents  some  individuals,  as  selected 
for  partaking  ot  eternal  happineis  in  the  world  to  come.'* 
With  regard  to  election,  iii  the  first  of  thesd  two  senses,  th^r'O 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.     't\i6 

•  TItui  «.  10,  n,  i«. 
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i»         I  *  #  •  ; ' 

CMOS  ofUie  Jewsi  catil  Ibecopuog  of  (mrSari0«r,iaii4  irf'liiir 
ChrislUMi  Cbareh  ever  sipoot  we  ^itffieieAltf^rastoblisbllire'- 
spMliiig^.flDaiiiiiiDitiea;  and:  die  peUtecGbs,  tiie  pic)»piMt«ji4gidl 
tlie-flpdsdMjaffe  all  ieelaoces  >of  indlvidaal  eleotioAT  in  4km 
sedseL.  iliithe  aeoc^  ae»e  ef  tbedoctrine.  'Mt-  Joiie4>«lNH 
aideiaiit  lo/;be  jmore  difBcnK  to  deterifiiDe^  i^fa^therqain^ 
groands  are  laid  for  it  in  Scriptare  or  not.    He  is  dewli^adr' 
o|iiiiioh|  tliiltJiU  advotetes  klive  6oitiiK»ide4  liie  MO  aill9Cfc; 
aiid  tbat  tfaey  have  Ibus  adduced  many  =pa$few(fes.»oC'8«ripftina> 
to^pnroTe  the  troth  of  the  doctrine,  a$  applied  tor  IheJetcMal/ 
cowKtion  Of  individmdsy  which  bfiilon^  0X<^loaivelri  ioJIhiA. 
sense,  in  which  all  Christians  are  said  to  be.Gi^^siBlitot^  lA^^a 
hj&nce  he  cpnceives  it  has  happened,  tha^  St.  Faul. 'has  ,i|ij»fQ 
supposed  by  some  to  be  so  ^reat  an  advocate  for  |thia|^Hil 

o)t,mith.  . ■      /■*  'Tl  "  r^U';''f 

."  JPossiblj,'*  he  BBfSf*'  thisapcfitle  mwAaTemad^a.ff^ii^ 
ohs^yaj^4Uis,  vhiohseem  te  apply  iifuneaiateljf  ia.  persqpajl. 
e|ic)f|^iw,.but  the  ge&eral  drift  ef  bis  argnmf^Q^  whea^hiseb[, 
eawQifKedv  will  be  foiiiid  to  lie  ia  quite  adiffin^nt'dhrwtiipiirr 
(p^iSdft^)'  -  The  passages  whieb  he  brii^  ibrward  te  aiippeit^ 
mriopfaiion;  that  the  eiectioii  of  some  i&dividilab  txtintiniJtr 
happiiiesd  ts  taught  in  the  Scriptitres»  do  not  appear  to  u^Ui- 
ptbve  the  point.  Tfaey  teach  indeed,  in  clear  and  explicit 
tertfis,  the  fore-knowledge  of  God:  add  surely  iteaptodtte 
n^hde  a  donbt,  that  he  who  knows  alt  things,  be  to-whom  past 
aiid  future  arc  alike  present,  knows  what  will  be  the  fml 
s?ate,  of  all  men.  But  to  us  they  do  not  prove  fhe  dec- 
tjon  of  individuals  to  eternal  life,  in  the  same  sense  inw^hfcli^ 
cpmmunities  are  said  to  be  elected  to  temporal  or  ^ii^^^ 
privileges  in  ibis  life.  They  do  not  prove  the  iM'bitra^^.^4 
respective  election  of  the  Calvinists,  which  is  the  pQ^t^. 
4^te;  bat  they  certainly  leave  no  room  to  d<iaot.,%i^ 
which  indeed  neither  Calvinists  nor  anticalvinists  h4r»  MVier 
dispnted,  namely,  "  tbat  if  any  individaal  of  4a  bxmmjmtt 
be  saved,  he  will  owe  his  salvation  to  the  free  graeo  of  .^BM^ 
electing  him  to  a  happiness  to  which  his  best  qoalidatia&a  ant 
not  adequate,  and  bestowing  open  him  a  g^  to  whidh  Ida  beat 
services  do  Hot  totitlfe  him."*    P.  875. 

It  seems  indeed  clear,  that  Mr.  Jon^'dlsdiiiaSi^ eleetteitt in 
the  calvinistic  sens^.  He  tells  iht,  thai  '"^  ttifr  "^lecl^ott  of  CM 
is  in  every  sense  parallel  to  moral  doty,  and  c^nddrat  wiA 
moral  integrity)  end  that  those  wha JA f^ptn^e.  i|fe  repve- 
sentedas  elected,  ase  those  who  fwe  i^opt  eminently  dimr 
goished  for  religion  and  virtue;  and  though  he  does  not 
state  in  plain  terms,  that  their  election  is  only  rendeiaed  sure 
by  their  perseverance  in  holiness ;  or  guard  with  sufficient 
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care  ftgainst  the  error  of  those,  wI)o  represent  the  righteous* 
wett^  ei'  the  eleet  to  be  the  coneefuenoe,  and  not  the  condititm  * 
of  thttip  fiitai  eiectioD '  to  eternal  happiness ;  yet  it  seemft  ne* ' 
cesamry  to  his  argiunent  that  lire  should  so  understind  fafan? 
sia4^  in  do  other  sense  can  the  doctrine  of  ^oetioii  he  Te«(' 
Hnjodas  a  moiwe  to  morals^  or  adduced  as 'a  pmofthat  the- 
Siinptur^ii  in  which  it  is  stated  to<  be  found,  Irniw  a*  moral; 
ttai^nej^'  ■•  ■  .«••.'••: 

;  In  the  followiag  passago  Mr.  Jones  shews,  that  bift  opinions 
oH'tA^  saiij^t  of  eieotion  do  not  i^id  him  into  those  orroivii 
n^hMi  the  advocates. of  Calvinistti  have -so  assidooosly  propa**" 
glitid,  •witbaaeB^  deeply  i^r>*rioTis. to  the  moral  inBaeace- 
w<o4r  Aoiy  religton.  '  >' 

|,f|The  cf)incidence  ^en  oFGo4*s  etection  and  moral  integrity  ot^ 
conclubt  is/ 1  conceive,  conspicuous  and  decided ;  and  no  man  bss 
the  )east  shadow  of  ground  to  suppose  himself  an  object  of  tba 
fSrmeV,  ivbb  'dbe^  hoi  in  Kls  Tift  prove  himself  under  the  influence 
df  the  latter    <  Thd  iftundathm  of  God'  itideed  « standaih  st^  ;*  ^ 
110  vit^ldnide  tita  Aake  it,  no  ftaild  can  Undermine  ft ;  sad*  np#a  Ul» ' 
ibundatloh  ^Che  ft^thful  Christiain  may  build  a  stisadfiist  hope  of  aici^  * 
dspiMM  Witii  his  Mak^ ;  b<it  not  unless  U  haa  the  right  seaii  nor 
liatoa'  that'  seal  has  boUi  ite  inscriptions.    As  it  would  be  extiemo : 
filly  lo  rest  our  claim  to  beaven  upon  a  presumptuous  estimate  of 
our  own  merit,  so  will  it  little  better  avail  us  in  a  feigned  humility . 
t^'  rely  .upon  a  fancied  election  of  our  persons.    Election  and  ol)o* 
dieace  are  indissolubJy  united  by  the  will  and  word  of  God ;  and  be 
If  ho  endeavours  to   *  put  them  asunder/  endeavour  to  do  that 
which  will  inevitably  terminate  in  his  own  destruction.    Whatever 
i^ptures  of  devotion  a  man  may  be  favoured  with,  whatever  feel, 
ihgs  he  may  experience,  however  ardent  his  seal,  and  however 
strong  his  faith,  still  if  he  have  not  this  mark,  if  he  do  not '  depart  * 
frdni'roiqutty,'  he  is  not  one  of  God's  elect.    He  has  not  built 
dtibn  the '  right  foundation ;'  the  basis  of  lus  house  is  not  ^th^ 
vodc'of  ages  V  hut  *  the  sand^  upon  the  sea*shore;  and  wh^n 
^WUmiat  arise  against  it,  and  hs  stability  is  to  be  tried,  it  wlH  be 
gwopt  ttway  4fke  the  cbaiF  before  the  wind  f .    He  alone  can  hope 
til)SCoDd  wisfaeut  dismay  beflwe  Hie  tribuBal  which  must  assign  hin ' 
Maipovtibn  fbr  eternity,  who  acknowledgiag  thai  he  has  no  reManoo 
upon  any  Ibiq^  but  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  Chcist,  yet  makes  it 
his  endeavour  to  sliow  that  he  has  not  receive^  the  ^tce  of  the 
Qpspel  iayaio,.:h]^i<0^1owing  iu  directioasr,  obeying  its  precepts, 
^foA  conforming.  ^bii0|i^lf  in  truth  and  sincerity  to  alfits  holjr  ordi* 
nonces/'    P.386v.\..      ,,, 

In  juslicd  to  Iff.  ^ei&elr  it  should  iftlio'ba  stated,  that  ho 
di^clares  itrespisetiVe  iiMoc^on,  liotto  heHfce  doctrine  of  reve. 
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iatton^  that  he* denies  Ikat  the  individiiakoleetN  m^\MW^ 
tfi^ir;  ^leetiuo  preyioM  to».  and- independeat  of  their  cfredKenci^ 
tQ  the  pr^apto  of  tke  Gospel ;  and  that  he  considers  the  doe-- 
ViHO'  of  indefectible  g'^aoe  te>  be  diieetfy  contrary  to  ^tke* 
plain  declaratiohs  and  plak  esaaspies  of  Scripture,  mm 
discassing  tb^se  eabjoots,  his  lansiiaf^  ie  not  Mwftys  so  4ii^ 
QfiminajtJDgy  as  to  leave  no  room  vx  hoidiog  Ike  errors  irhkA' 
iie  conflemns,  bis  intentions  are  too  eridettt  for  the*  WHUMtf 
lieader  to.«i]atake;tbem;  and  any  amMgaitf  iriricbitfaf  «lfti<^ 
ifsdf  to  some  of  his  exptessions,  wiH  b^  perfeotiy  bamAei^ 
to  those,  ^fao  abide  by  the  spirit  of  bis  oanohidiag'^xh^rli^ 
iion,  and  remember  that  *'  the  only  way  iemafce'llioir  eaMtog' 
and  ^election  sure,  as  inheritors  of  the  ki&gdkna  of  beavoa^  it^ 
to  be  eminently  diligent,  and  honestly  pimetmd  in  Ihe-pctK 
formanoe  of  their  DUTY.**    P.  407^ 
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Art.  I|.  An  Account  of  a  N^m  ^roioen  ta 
InTv)qfarU.  Partly  Qmimninf  JSUmark0  cm  Ut  €im^ 
neral  Corre^ondenc€  mth  ihei  Feeuliariii$$^tko  Vismiuat 
SchooL  Part  II.  Stmpltmenimnf  BeiaiU^  MxpianmUuj' 
of  the  Process :  with  miseeUameons  Observations  am  ike- 
Arts  of  ths  Sixteenth  Centnry,  Bvo«  f^.  I8&  6sk 
RiWngtons.  1821. 

iTbas  fallen  to  onr  iot  since  we  commenced  oar  labours  lo 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  a  great  variety  oC 
^hat  are  called^  important  publications ;  but  we  are  very  fat. 
from  certain— and  we  wisb  to  speak  withoat  any  fboKsk 
^xaggeration-^whether  any  work  has  been  bronght  befoai^ 
onr  notice  for  many  years  involving  the  possibiUtKofincNNiti 
portant  results  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  and 
t^ndinjf  volome  which  now  lies  brfore  vs^  aad.  whisk'  mm 
take  an  early  ppportnnily  of  iatcodnoiiig,  to  tho  notiee^o£.tbo^ 
pnblicu  ' 

It  is  not  onr  intention  to  «iter  into  any  disevssion  relalive- 
to  the  present  state  of  art  in.  this  country^  and  indeed  in 
Europe  generally.  .  We  are  willing  to  believe  all  that  die 
admirers  of  the  present  school  of  paintipg  can  nrge  in  favour 
jof  the  genius  and  the  talents  of  those  by  wbom^tbe  ast  is  now 
cultivated  both  a^  homp  s^nd  abroa(lf.But»  periion,ike<ed  oalj^ 
nse  his  eyes  to  perceive  at  once,  that  tjie  effects  produced  ia 
^e  mecluinical  part  of  tlie  work  .oi  a  modeqi  piotnr^j  are  to^ 
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^aikf  diffweot  in  auniy  roipeots  from  Ao«e  wWiftf'^Fe  pr<y-' 
•ented  maay  of  the  watk&ot  the  oMsebootd/  And  this  %* 
jui^ias  troe  and  evident,  if  we  make  the  coiaporisoil  bettreeh' 
a  Mititingv  of  Sir  Joskm^BeyBoM^  and  Urarl  of  otie  of  the  third' 
wd  ^urtbrate  scbokum  of  any  of  the  gpreot  IfaKan  mctstefd/ 
as  it  woaU  be,  were  we-  to*  take,  at  random^  a  piotttre  trothi 
anioti^ '  those  annaaUy  exhibited  ^at  Somet^^t-hotis'Sf  and' 
<HWf«ire  il  with  aae  of  that  Mayquia  of  Stafford's  Titian^. " 
I  WbttI  we  aa»ea»the»efDve^  has- nothing' to  do- wttft  the  genius 
4isplayed  to  aneient 'or  noderB  ttrt»  bat  only  with  thd* 
iifitwro  and  aae  aad  maaaj^emewt  of  the  vMtermh  etdP 
ploytd^  Tbe  «ery  tcKtOie  of  a  aiod^m-  )^itre  Is  dffibrent  m ' 
its  sBHfaqefrom >tbat of  eae of  Ihe-VoRettaik masters  ;  tud^  a; 
d^eistvei  proof  that  tdMOelast^  at  teaal,  employed  some  othe^' 
▼ehicle  of  eoloiringp  fvom  Aa*  new  ki  nsev  amy  be*  feund'  tn 
the  weU  kaown  iact,  that  maoy  of  Titian's  pietares-if  held  op 
between  evnelvca  and  the  light,  are  franaparent i  a  errcam- 
.stance  thtrt  eannot  pdwildy  be^eaijfabied^npoti  the  supposition 
that  ha  «sad  opaqno  oolonringv  We  need*  not  pwsoe  this 
aatv^eol,  becanse  the  isct  is,  we^  believe,  generaHy  a<ltaitt6d' ; 
aoA  the  writer  to  whom  we  ape  indebted  for  the  pnblioation 
pMAsedt»this'article>  qaetes  from  Mr.  Northcofe's  Life  of 
!Str  JashQaBeynelde,  a  passage  strikingly  illastrative  of  that 
great  paiBtei^e  c^nion^;  which  appears-  to  bave  been  much 
stronger  aad  %iore  comprehenevre  thaifr  any  which  we  hare* 
ventured  to  esspeess. 

Mv.  Northeotcr  telb  as»  **  that  he  wa»  accidentally  re^ 
|)eating  to  Sir  Joshua  some  instractions  in  coloaringy  he^^ 
had  'he»d  given  by  an  eminent  painter  at  tiid  Royal  Aca- 
-demy^  when,  the  latter  replied'^  that  this  painter  was  un^ 
daobtedly.  a.  very  sensible  maOy  bot  by  no  means  a  good' 
xjeioariet,  adding,  thai;  ihere  %om  nef  a  man;  ^n  earth  who-  had 
tkB'kMtiiMmn  of  eolownng' :  we  aUofM»,  said  he,  Aoee  iff 
MwaUft&'seet^MdioJhidemi,  as mt pveeenP iti^ <m art  t^ 
JkM  lost." 

jW  e  knew  wet  whether  all  painters  of  the  present  da]| 
wmM  sabeertbe  to  so  sweeping  a  sentense  aH'  this  is,  npon^ 
modem  art;  bat  we  believe  it  is  so  ftr  generally  adopted  by 
them,  that  there*  are  very  few  of  any  eminence,  bnt  woaM 
adbait,  that  tbe  Yenetiaa  painters,  (and  the  remark  might  be^ 
exAehded  to  other  achools}'  had'soias  seersP  ot  other  which  ia 
now  last;  and  which  affected  ndt  merely  tbe  brilliancy  of 
their  tones,  bnt  their  whole  theoi^  of  light  and  shade.  Various 
expeiriamftft  have  been  madci  to  discover  wherein  the  dif- 
feaence  betw^een  the  modem  process  and  that  of  ancient  art 
^oflshtad,.  but  bidi^tito  confeteedly  without  success.    Of  all, 
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l^evaar»  itbat  have  ever  come  to  our  knowledge, .  n^ne  eer- 
tainly  are  so  well  eotitied  to  attentioa  as  tkoia  wliieli  are 
deM^^  >n  the  little  work  before  as.     Whether  the  prpQcss 
here    ea^ptained^    be  the   identical  process   which  the    old 
npia^i^r9,) under  yarious   modifications,    i^^^y  he  thpagtit  fo 
]i^ye  employed^  is  a  question  which  it  will  probaUj.  not  W 
ejasy  1^0 .  determine.    This  necessarily  mast  remain,  in  sonie' 
degr^i  amatter  of  opinion.     But  the  writer  states,  thateyety., 
anomalous  pecaliarity  so  often  noted  in  the  chonical  and. 
other  properti^  observable  in  the  materials  of  every  Mndv, 
that  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Venetiaa  painters^  are . 
either  necessarily  ej^hibited  in  pictnrea  painifld  acc^rdin^^ 
this  ^.ew  process,  or  are  at  least  perfectlj^  compatible  with 
it ;.  A^^  we  )iave  been  ^iv^n  tp  andervtanil  from  testi- 
ny9Py^  upoiB  which  we  could.  impUcitly  rely,. ,^r  persons  Whoj 
bfi)Ye  Jiad,oppprtunitie^  of  witn^^ing  some  specimens  which ' 
have  been  produced,  that  the  writer  is  fully  *bon|e  out,  by', 
facts,  in  all  the  statements  which  the  book  contaios.    As  ah ' 
iifaf(RtNni.4yf  the  a^e  of  old  paintingei  they  wme  deaoribed 
to'ii^   as  striking  resemlihuioes  of  aodcnt  «fI.    The  bdl<^ 
litfAoy  end   harmony  of  the  tones  exhibited   in  tbei  ape* 
citriiens  to  which  we  allude,  and  above  all  the  natd^d  di»p^ 
sltion  into  which   the  lights  and  shadows  seemed  almost 
spontaneously  to   fall,    when  managed  upon  the  principles 
t^at  are  developed  in  the  process  in  questioif,  were  sudh, 
we  have  been  told,    as  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of 
agy  one  at  all  conversant  with  painting.    In  short,  whether 
this  process,  be  or  be  not,  the  same  with    that  anciently 
ior^se,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  means  of  considemUe 
improvement  have  been  discovered  in  a  very  valuable  and.  da* 
lil^l^ljart;  and  we  cannot  but  express  our  laspeot  for^lha-. 
open '  am)  unreserved  manner  in  which  it  has  been  "ir.r'ifarri 
In  the  public.    Indeed  we  have  aeldcm  read  a  werlu  '^t  al*/ 
once  more  folly  conciliated  the  eonfideoee  of  theTearier}*  ]ata»^ 
written  with  considerable  elegance,  and  of  that  sort  of  cle** ' 

fance  which  results  from  qualities  in  the  author^s  oAndi  ^  OEbe  < 
nowledge  of  the  art  which  it  displays,  excites  snrprisae  w4mi 
considered  as  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  an  amatenr.  Aad 
the  philosophical  eye  which  the  writer  seems  tp  possess  for  the 
caases  which  produce  the  principal  phonoihei^  obaerVaUis  ito. 
a  fine  pictiirfij..expit^  in  our  mind?  .j^Qm'Ojthinjr  more  llian 
surpriae^part^colarjly  when  we  wfire^.  in^fiiie^  tta€>e  owe . 
the  work  to  the  p«a^;of  a, lady*.     ^  -]  -tr^^  ^^r'--.  ^       .; 

It  is  to  the  fortunate  accident. Af- SQ0O'  vw^.  having  been 
spilled  by  the  aathoress  on  a*  emyon  drawing,  which. liM 
been  sketched  upon  the  4)m>k'of^aiipo|i>.  boanoin  rymgh  ctii 
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leather^  that  the  origio  of  Ibis  process  k  to  be  ascrib^dl  'tHi[ 
attempting' to  scrape  off  the  wax,  the  crayons  became  glared ;' 
apd  the  .authoress  remarked  with  surorize  the  depth  and  tj^bB*' 
nefs.and  aieIIowQess»  which  the  colouring  exhibited.  &he' 
was  ',at^  once  $truck  with  the  resemblance  between  .thi^  )^ec!t] 
produced^  and  that  which  is  observabte  in  the  tones  of  thd* 
oilf'mastets;  and  with  that  cbaracteristical  rapidity  whicb' 
is  the  surest  mark  of  genius,  instantly  conceived  in  her  mind 
the'  I  possibility  tliat  here  was  a  hint  given^  by  fbllowing 
^Tcn  the  secret  of  the  old  pasters  might  perhaps  be  ^K,' 
tained".'  '' 

yf^e  extract  the  following  account,  which  our  autfiore^s^ 
has^  given  us,  of  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the  series  ot' 
experiments,  ifie  results,  of  which  are  here  presented  tb  the ' 
publicj^  and  of  the  perseverance  with  which  she  foflowed'tip  j 
her  ideas.  ..Oor  riders  wilt  not  complain  of  the  length  dT, 
the  extract.  '.'  -  ^* 

i^  In  itee  year  1 807 1  Mnt  down  Into  the  country^  tmpiMidsdii 
with  any  ibatemb  for  my  then  usual  annisemeQt-^^Btiiig  in  #iL,r 
I '  soon  b^gan  to  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of .  ihi^  favoarite  occi^ 
pa^iV  and  recollecting  a  set  of  Swiss  crayons  I  had  long,  thrown 
afidci  I  resorted  to  them;  but  here  again  I  was  unprovided^, 
having  po  blue  drawing  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  crayon  painting.^ 
I  was  copsidering  what  I  could  substitute,  when  casting  my  eyes  ori 
aa  bid  memorandum  book,  and  observing  the  peculiar  texture  of 
ifie  rough  calf  leather  in  which  it  was  bound,  it  appeared  to  me  aa-*^ 
rojrably  adapted  to  my  purpose,  and  I  instantly  began  a  colour  JA' 
«i^^/c^  on  the  back  of  this  book. 

''^4  The  accidental  selection  of  this  material  was  singularly  ^11^^' 
pit}^tni'  and  fbrtile  q€  suggestions.    The  rich  brown  shade  ef  'tfaH' 
gi^nd  hatut^ly  led  me  to  sketch  in  the  figure  with  IM/#  and  ^ 
tiMhHfOs  oHiy^  leaving  the  ground  for  the  shadows.    iSm  eftct. ' 
wlis  'stHkingly  pleasing  and  hatraoniooSy  and  the  observations  to. 
nviiiolk  it  pave  rise  laid  the  foundation  for  what  I  regard  as  one .  of 
thoBiost  unpoftant  principles  of  this  process ;  namely,  to  paint  iighi,. 
upori  shade  and  oafy  light.  In  fact,  to  imitate  nature  as  nature  is  made 
viMble,  ^paiM  Uke  thesmif — a  sv^tem  of  colouring  which  appears^ 
t^^n^  peculiarly,  if  not  exclusively  applicable  to  crayon  painting, 
facing,  I  shouldjmagine,  almost  impracticable  in  oil  pafnting,  where 
tlie  £radaUot)s  and  ut)iop  of  the  tints  render  blending  to  a  certain 
degree  mdispe.nsaole.    .      .  --         . 

^  thejougl^  calf  leather  irtibibcd  the  colorur  with  a  degree  of 
freedom  ^nd  streng^'I'%a3  never  before  se^'!tt^cra;fon  paintings 
which  on  the  ordinary  plan  has  a  meagre  ehiffkyf  sAect,  that  his 
)dng  rendered  it  whoir/  uhatttaetive  to  the  higher  rank  of  Artists. 
I  therefore' no  Idnger  regretted  the  want  of  drawing  paper,  and  da* 
td^mined  iAfuture  to  a£rpt  some' other  material. 
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*  While  meditating  on  these  Improvementii  bf  MRhe  aeddrtt 
w^h  I  cannot  recall  to  my  raind,  I  spilt  some  vmc  oa  the  sarAce 
6f  the  picture.  I  perfectly  recollect  that  it  fell'on  some  red  dttk^ 
pery^  which  being,  I  concludei  painted  with  vermitlion^  4id  not 
lose  its  body,  but  was  merely  heightened  hr  tone  and  loatve.  The 
impression  instantaneously  made  on  my  Blind,  and  the  ptofecte  %o 
which  it  gave  rise,  I  have  aJready  described.    * 

'^  Without  further  deliberation,  and  with  a  tort  ofdhiicMl 
eagerneasi  I  immediately  melted  a  quantity  of  beea*  wax  and 
poured  it  over  the  face  of  the  picture — with  what  ioceeii  may  be 
easily  imagined.  After  spoiling  hy  similar  expedients  ali  the  teugfi 
calf  bindings  that  fell  in  my  way,  I  had  tolookiiut  for  oome  ne^' 
material  to  paint  upon.  1  tried  canvass,  Hneh»  and  cotton  doilMi 
The  latter  1  found  far  preferable  to  linen,  whidi  on  xccottat  e^  tmk 
smobthness  of  its  (bread  does  not  imbibe  the  colnur-n*  n^adi^^Qil 
cotfori^;  and  from  this  tmife  I  have  adopted  connnogii  caHc<rj  ai'tf 
gireund  the  best  adapted  fot  geaeval  purpesees  its  ohetpoeM'lJbi^'if 
a  recommendation  for  large  sized  picturea. 

^  My  next  trials  were  upon  black  calico*  The  forcible  efSeci  of 
fiie  Tignfs  on  this  ground  completely  confirmed  me  in  my  new 
ev^em  of  ffght  and  shade.  Instead  of  pouring  wax  fbrtuitofid)  W 
tne  fiforface,  I  was  now  enabled  .Co  apply  it  at  the  back  of  ^lef 
p9ctur'e,  and  then  melt  it  into  the  body  of  colour  by  holding  it  tie 
the  fire  ;  but  the  oily  quality  of  the  wax  totafly  exttngni^toil  lA 
the  light  tints,  leaving  only  a  few  patches  of  reds  and  yellow^ 
^ble.  I  then  tried  various  other  binder^  and  at  last  settled  otf 
gum  arabicK,  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  which  on  applyii^  ttf 
the  back  of  the  picture  fixed  the  Crayons  perfectly  witfaoot  dii^ 
tbrbilng  or  altering  the  colour ;  but  finding,  occasionally,  much  in- 
convenience from  a  sort  of  coarse  woolliness  of  surface  in  the  com- 
mon calico,  to  give  a  better  grain  I  stiffened  it  with  a  little  gmB 
water  before  I  began  to  paint,  which  finally  suggested  the  aks|^ 
method  r  now  usui^ly  practise  in  the  fir^t  stage  of  the  painting,  of 
merely  wetting  the  back  of  the  picture  with  water,  which  dif- 
$blving  the  gum  fixes  the  crayons  immediately. 

<<  Here  was  one  difficulty  conquered,  but  thefd  rettiaitlst 
another,  iMhich  for  upwards  of  two  years  completely  bafBed  every 
attempt  to  overcome,  namely,  the  varnishing.  Every  picture  I 
painted  Wim  subjected  to  some  new  tilal,  and  invariably  had  the 
same  fate.  The  moment  I  applied  the  varnish,  the  pafnthag«dniif- 
ened  and  became  nearly  invisible,  t  however  HMnailc^  that' 
certain  coloors^  such  a«  vertnillitjn,  I'eftd  lead,  verditer»  in  diort, 
all  the  metallic  oxydes  retained  their  full  body  and  lustre,  while 
tile  rest  were  either  darkened  or  total^  extinguiahed.  I  ende»> 
vnured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  di&renee,  etad  at  length  i^- 
covered  that  in  the  composition  of  crhyobs,  flake  white  is  cau- 
tiously  excluded,  as  it  will  infallibly  turn  black  or  grey  on  ex- 
posure to  the  Attnosphere,  if  unprotected'  \>y  oil  or  vanusfa; 
and  that  instead  of  this  white,  (the  one  invariably  used  in  oil 
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pabtingj  the  light  iint^  ajr#  qiised  up  wi|h  whUes  pre^^iaA  ftm 
Cftlqareous  eartl^>  ^uch  as  piaster  of  Paris,  chalky  or  whiting. 

**^  The.  application  of  any  oily  or  resipoua  mix^re  to  whitea  ot 
t]tia  description  vqdttcea  them  to  a  semi-transparent  substance, 
which  renders  them  wholly  inapplicable  to  oil  painting.    The  r&« 
medy  wm  povr  obvious.    My  ttest  grand  step  was  to  get '  some 
(U)ayaAS.  pfep^red  upon  a  pkiii  better  adapted  to  my  purpose^ 
(hough  it  was  with  some  difficulty  die  colounoan  could  be  pre* 
HUled  upon  to  substitute  flake'white  m  the  mixture  of  the  tints,  he 
fM  beii^'aiirane  that  they  irere  intended  to  be  yamished  *• 
.;,*^  Tbia. change  at  last  opened  a  cprtain  prospect  of  suco^^;^ 
Stiir  hcrwerer-  many  defects  remained  to  be  remedied.    The  po^ 
l^Ufiingp  though  not  destroyed,  was  considerably  lowered  iu  tone^ 
^fiit  r^ttced  in  body  by  the  contractile  effects  of  the  varnish'  on  thjp 
j^Wiieles  ot  dij  cokwn    Being  fixed  with  water  binders  only^  It 
nan^ined  perfectly  absorbent  and  took  up  loo  much  vamish.    Tp 
IMie4y  tlus  inooavenieno^^  befoie  the  varnish  was  laid  on  I  satiip 
fated  the  body  of  colour  with  wax,  in  the  manner  before  described^t 
The  varnish  was  then  better  sustained,  and  the  colouring  stood  4iuit 
with,  a  mucli  stronger  body.     On  further  experience,  however,  I 
found'  many  inceovenienoe»  in  the  use  of  wax,  which  deteftnined 
ase  to  substitute  linseed  ^ih    This  perfectly  succeeded*    After  th6 
pattuBO  had  been  oiled,  it  might  be  retouched  either  with  oil  colour ' 
mf  QtayonSk    if  withilfa^  latter,  thia  second  painting  stood  out  widk 
fiir  fceateir  atreogtb  and  brightness  than  the  iSrst;  but  to  fix  it  an 
^ad  hitherto  been  done,  at  the  back  of  the  picture,  .now  becamf 
isipracticable.    When  impreenated  with  oil  it  was  no  longer  p^nj^ 
Irable ;  and  the  necessity  of  finding  out  some  method  o^  fixing  ^p 
crayons  on  the  surface,  obliged  me  to  embark  in  further  expe- 
Timents. 

**  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  various  expedients  tliat  pc» 
curred  to  me,  except  what  at  last  led  to  my  object.  Laying '  the 
lacfbare  on  the  ground  I  firequently  floated  it  with  beer,  ismglass, 
giUDrvnater,  &c*  which  always  disturbed  and  defaced  the  colouring; 
but  I  remarked  that  isinglass  dissolved  in  gin^  or  weak  solutions  of 
resin  in  lurpentine  or  ^riit  ^fvaine^  did  not  disturb  the  oolouc  in 
the  sampo  degree.    This  observation  was  not  neglected,  and  at 
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**  *  While  retraeiog  tbeM  circumstaocei  an  idea  has  occurred  to  me»  which  I 
tMnk  mey  assist  to  explain  the  mystety  that  yet  hangs  on  Van  EycVs  ditcoveryC 
The  fiicts  we  bav9  before  at  ia  the  dMferent  account*  that  have  been  given  of  this 
matter,  shew  that  bi>  Ant  object  wa«  to  varnUb  hie  dUtemper  pwntinfs,  la 
which  he  totally  failed ;  but  that  afterwards  If  e  found  oo^  awethod  of  varniOia^ 
W»>irture$  «i/n  o'xU     It  is  quite  clear  that  while  he   contifiued  to  employ  U^ 
ootoors  commonly  Used  in  distemper  success  would  be  impossible,  the  wbitaa 
bainK  similar  to  those  used  fin  ^e  preparati<mof  crayons    and  for  the   same 
reasons }  and  when  at  last  b«  eilecM  his  purpose,  bit  cemjdy  must  Qeceasaril;^ 
have  been  what  I  ba^A  above  des9ribed,  naniely,  the  subsUtntioa  of  netaUio 
oxydes  for  the  calcareous  earths ;  thif  orobably  laid  the  fouodatwn  for  fhrthcr 
im^emeotf,  and  was  Unally  applied   by  *hc  Venciisa  painters  to  crayoa 
paditas^"  «. 
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i^th  i  9(Bc«|P|tai»ed  tiiat  alLoroof  fpiriU  might,  by  a  littte  mqe^* 
pical  cotttriy^noe  *,  be  fprinkled  oa  tlie  surface  witbeiit  ^  X^M, 
bauirdofditturbiog  theeobairi^  This  discovery  weBfuaetJiivat 
liable^4M.it  eneblad.  ne  to.fis  iaeny.  atmi  oC  di9^fpiattpg»  e«th^ 
fidk  w«Cer  ornvnnb  bioderi. 

"<  Is  tfae  pn^eflfl  of  the  work  it  fre^enCly  haffi^MAiiJhp^lhi 
•uc&c9e,lost  $h»t  rough  unbibing  texture  n^oeesary  to  jfeQ|rife*the 
touph  of  the  cimyoni  owing  to  iSe  inter^cea  of  the  g^t9Q4.MW 
choked  up  by  colour  or  varniah ;  heoce  aro^e  a  n^qessily  flpr  §fi|Ei«i 
csontrivaDce  that  might  artificially  restore  tli>*  ^^  ^ V^^H^.^^ 
thi^.purpose  1  frequently  sifted  pounded  glass  on  the.ifipe  ^;|h<r 
ffM^%  oriy^pferf  4ipieeeafMackgautaltq  ioy B^rt^^m^m 
lE^lq^qh  I  bill  afterwards  renuirking  thetenecious  ffxrure5|f'>$|^ 
plip^,  J  ebleined'soma  loose  ikick,  as  it  is-'  prepared  iA  oQw4if^r,(og 
^psper  a^eiUifactiirenr  and  sifting  It  on  the  fiseeof  the  JM^lKR^t 
9lcevi^Mw|v  epyiered  with  a  coat  of  x)il  ▼arnisb,  H  formf^  9il!^<^ 
^WMitf,  tha^  ioiWbed  ihe  colour  with  a  dc;gree  of  streiM#b^*^ 
nohness  i  hed  never  attained  siuee  my  first  accidental  trial  oiRj^ 
^gh  calf  leather/^    P.  54.  ',iU 

/Tlie  process,  here  detailed,  by  tto  metfn^  exclddea  Die-  osd 
^f  oUs;  oil  colpors  may.  be  used  just  as  freely  in  &  picture 
paitited  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down,  as  the  Mirtiai.ipnj( 
IhiQk^.f  U  ^Qt  4)ur  ftothoreas  reaetts^  tbnt  in  the  olA^mes- 
iet^'  oils  w^e  only  used  in  order  to  give  elNk^t  to  peistifiAhut 
pficteol-tbe.feiiith^fi  buildings,  foIiage«  the  apiurkbqg-li^hti 
of  m^Mh  endiibit  plainly  the  sharp  touches  of  the  peneil^ 
t^tttahfer  seems  to  think,  that  the  flesh,  draperies,  f»y  and 
gnutod;  mrere  always  execated  in  dry  colour.  Wo  extriibt 
the  foltowing  passage  as  explanatory  of  the  Yiewi  estertainaSI 
hf  heir  on  this  subject*  :c  d 

•  "  It  appears  that  the  Venetian  masters  employed  both  ri^cjif 
modes  of  painting,  from  which  resulted  that  nice  discrisoinatic^^^ 
natnre  which  gives  so  much  truth  to  their  imitations.  On  tj 
lag  their  pictures  I  have  generally  observed  that  the  fleebu 
ries,  sky,  and  ground,  appeared  to  be  principally  executed  in:,i 
colour,  and  that  building  foliage,  the  sparkling  lights  of  * 
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*'  *  A  pnrticulsr  aoit  of  brush  which  I  ba<|  m^dt  un  Jor  \\^\$  pffipoir,  j«4 
which  enables  me  to  fit  the  pictjire  witii  the  onost  pejfm  tAcurscy* 

**  t  ThiityecpViMrity  f  Wgiue  may  aiite  from  tfae^>|tol»t4^  tfen^eM^^Vf^ 
filoqff  or  pkiamot^PM^  ttiasne  to  gy  00;  the  <ahBi  >l»  He^m^^tiktr  ar  cwn»iw 
Uu.  The  isttfr,  thereibfe,  lod|;e  too  long  on  t^e  ,^iiff»ce,  «ii4  9ooi(M)tt«Mi| 
defiftce  the  colourTkig  j"  but  tlie  fioe  subtle  p^Kicfes  oT  sptntous  fluiila  Iq&ftaodS^teTf 
diffuse  and  miogfa  #!m  the*)obto  grtm  ^  tbe.dry^  igMou^."   ' 

«*  I  Here  it  auotAer  MiSlOg/wUb  VflOftldb  painttngik    ^flie  Jate  Kr,  :Wcst 


mentioned  to  ine  (vitii  refarcuqa  to  thift  |iul;|qc|)  Umt  pieces  of  f;9ii^zi^  \aA  6»» 
quautly  tieen  fouiid  interposed  between  the  ^w6  sur&ce<  of  the  Ent  fsxi.  tasi 
fiaiathig  m  YcQCtiao  pietniws."  "  '* '•''^i' 


An  Account  of  a  Kiw  Procesi  in  Painiiri^^         ^\ 

gcttm^'^c  exhibited  the  more  thatp  and  dittbec  toueii  of  die  peiif^ 
Ml.  Oil  colour  is  indeed  so  tnoompBtfble  with  the  esBeatlid  tSinnuf^ 
tei^ifttici  of  fleshy  suppleness^  and  tmnspareocy,  that  the  toueh'^bi* 
the  peneil  is  rarelj  to  be  found  in  their  carnations,  except  as  it 
may  have  been  employed  in  scumbling  over  the  half  tints,  or  where 
bold  and  forcible  mariciAgs  were  requisite  to  the  genera!  eflRsct. 

**  The  ^ppetoince  of  the  Bvtrfsice  correipon<fe  with  these  adr'^ 
ItflMii;^ where  dry  colour  may  be  presumed,  it  leaves  tfae-^uffi^ 
<|ttft^  leva?,  (except  where  it  is  particuhirly  charged  iif  the  tttt* 
b<idied^  lights,)  and^withoot  any  outer  coiat  of  skm;  but  the  M 
Wldttt,  •'mien  freely  {masted^  rises  ^m  the  ground,  am!  ifetfverf 
til^  hfandlitig  dIsliiAiguishaMe  to  tM  te^eh  by  hk  iharj^  irtegiMatf 
fii^cilbns.- The  strong  liglitatliQli  fishig  ifi  aetual  relievo- fWynn' 
H'^t'elit^g  ground,  usuidly  prepared  of  a  very  dark  8hede/'^tin<^ 
CI'iM^M  powerftitly  to"  tife  force  of  ^heir  chiir  obsdirei  W  %hk*k 
MMklSi^  manner  of  toutiding  in  th^drjr  t6\6ixir,  Ming  it  by  soft 
mjgpradatfonff  in  theebicurity  of  the  gronnd,  gave  a  Wondeifal 
truth  and'  b^mony.  Their  half -tints  appear-  to  be  prbdueed  bf 
the  shade  of  the  under  colour,  which  not  befng  covered  i^ith-ftti^ 
^rp^que  fuperfice  (as  in  oil  paintings)  gives  a  shadowy  tinge  to<4he 
diminishing  boiours;  a  transparent  bliieness,  yet  more  oelicat^j 
Was  lastly  given  by  the  oj^eratloA  i>f  scumbling  wherever  theltghts 
iMid'shades  wanted  union.  .     •    ••.    •    I 

*  ^  Thb  gradual  illumination  of  an  obsctire  ground  gives'  "th^  feii 
^^Ihdnte  of  die  cbdr  obscure,  as  it  exists  in  nature*  Thei^seiM 
<>f  light  leaves  the  earth  like  an  ondistinguishable  plane  oFahAde/ 
erhieh  its  vetoraing  nyw  soMy  tints,  and  gradually  shaoea  #et  la  iQl 
the  varieties  of  form  and  colour.  By  thus  imitaung  tbeaiaiflidil}^ 
ift  htr  operations,  these  great  mjQBteis  soemed  to  reign  oFer  aatiire^ 
Each  object  rising  from  its  ground  by  the  siinple  irradiation  of  ila 
local  colour,  appeared  at  once  in  perfect  haripony,  and  with  a  r|ob4 
ness  and  brilliancy  impossible  to  be  maintained  where  tints  of  light 
Und  shude  are  wrought  and  blended  together.  The  opacity  oroil 
ifoMir,  and  the  necessity  of  blending  fluid  painting,  makes  it  iff 
sdapted  to  such  a  system  of  light  and  shade;  but  dry  colour 
8tl#ay^  unites  with  its  ground^  and  when  lightly  touched  always 
kiives  it  in  view/'    P.  8. 

After  detailing  some  of  the  peculiarities  attaching  to  pic- 
tures executed  according  to  the  process  here  recommended, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  point  out  tkeir  ccaaftmnity  with  many 
remarkable  «ii;ciimatai)ces  that  have  h^ea,  qbserv^  in  the 
pMitiogs  of  thpe'^  Venetian  meaters;  ^ihm  gfiriitjf  ettfttlioMMe 
Chat,  in  sojne  instebdi^,  seem  t6  have  becM 'Sprinkled  over 
particular  parts  of  their  pictures ;  the  eltraerdlnary  atten* 
tton,  which  we  learn  front  Vasari  and  other  writers^  it  was 
jpsual  with  them  to  bestpw  upon  the  preparation  of  their 
^counds,  (instead  of  purchasing  themi  us,  ^a  npw  ^e  pase 
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iM4y  pnpwed  ud  prim^  with  ofl  ptuit  by  the  cclammmm  ;> 
these  and  many  other  facto  are  me&tiooed,  aad  are  oorrih* 
berated'  by  some  anecdotes,  wbicb  have  been  banded  doa, 
ooncertiing'  Titian  and  Bassan^  that  seen  quite  inesylieabltf 
«pon  olodein  principles  of  art. 


5'  The  account  giren  of  the  Bossans  is  marlwd  by  t^tril^  _ 
CDrraapondsnos*  Their  osode  of  practice  is  ctescrjhed  .as  bi^i^ 
r^marioible  for  expedkioa,  facility,  and  cfaeapoeas:  so  jmtdi  s<b 
that  they  degraded  the  art  into  a  mere  trade.  It  was  thek  cu$» 
U»9<  to  parchaie  old  clothes  of  erery  desoriptioiit  itabk  doths, 
nnpnsnts  of  oM  silk,  doth,  drc.  upon  which  thej  pidnted  Ibeir  pifi: 
tiire^i  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days  broii^t  theqs  V»  Ae  pwi^ 
market,  selling  them  ap  common  goods,  ?alaed  by  a  ffw^cett^^  oe 
tbeoDginal  cost  of  the  upwroqght  mateiials^.  \   - 

*<  In  some  m^oirs  ralatlse  to  Tiljan,  the  antbor  raeatioeiJiSMH 
ifk  his.  psinting<oom  while  he  was  employed  in  Mwrfsng  I^Ak^U^ 
JiMg€r  th^  Mott  carnations  of  one  of  bis  figtvesj  and  dascnbes  fib 
much  enthusiasm  the  magical  e&cts  thus  produced  bj  diia  gnew 
artist.  This  fact  m^  now,  I  think,  be  adnu^tedaomig  etber^  as 
a  sort  of  collateral  eyidence  wananting  the  supposition  thai  Tkipn 
was  actu^ly  rubbing  in  iiy  colour  with  his  fioger,  as  p  ppssiaQBly 
practised  by  crayon  painters.  It  is  true  this  mode  of  sefteoing  il 
•onsetiwis  resorted  to  in  oil  pfMnting»  but  its  opacity  .seeders* the 
effect  invariably  heavy,  and  the  rich  manner  la  whid^'titisiill  csa- 
«ietioi|S  are  varied  and  brokeoH^the  fleshy  softness^  and  tcn^a^ 
rency  of  his  eolouring^^eems  inconsiBtent  with  any  snob  flsqjla  <}f 
psBctica.''    P«2l. 

In  another  part  of  the  Volume  directions  ar^  give%  ia 
4^1^,  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  attempting  to  ej^iAe  a 
picture  according  to  the  process  before  described*^  jSnC  w^ 
should  suppose  it  would  be,  not  without  difficulty^  tyl|^  w 
ertist  would  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  who  had  n^  f^^^  the 
process  actually  performed .  Our  readers  will  not  deri vb*  ^ 
very  distinct  prwciieal  knowlEHlge  from  the  dhrectuNia  ^^ 
we  subjoin,  but  a  perusal  of  them  will  convey  aoae 
idea  of  the  theory  of  the  process. 


n 
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**  Direciioiis^'^The  gfouad  may  be  eiAfr  irbits  calsM^  o^-A 


white  prepared  ground.  On  this  slcetcb  die  whde 
shade  in  the  masses  with  a  sad  chalk  pencil*  Is  may  t>e  anftaned 
in  with  a  leather  stump  or  not,  as  you  cboose«  Aa  you  jpnieaed 
Sa  the  colours  alternately  with  varnish  binder*  and  wate^  Msdtta, 


*  «  A  practical  koowledgt  of  tbe  fnetu  it  ntCBMary  to  spttka  this  com^** 
poadoaee  perfocUy  clear.*' 
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» 
bo  as  to  Jceep  the  tints  §€parate»    Streiigthen  the  shadows  in  water 

eolour  with  burnt  sienna:  the  burnt  sienna  is  only  a  deeper  shed» 

of  the  sane  tint    Hieil  go  orer  the  whole  with  a  bright  gold  or 

ambeir  colour,  so  as  U  represent  a  gldwinflr  sun-sliine**    After 

Seeofflfkg  the  iind^r*col6ar  writh  a  rarnish  binaer,  wash  in  the  sluu 

dows  to  their  full  striingth,  with  umbres,  vandykc  brown,  Cologne 

tertfa,  drc  And  tirige  the  trees  and  draperies  i^ith  their  loiial  tints* 

The  golden  tones  of  the  Under  colour  will  break  finely  throngh  the 

Miagei  and  the  whole  picture  when  finished  and  Tami^ed  will  bo 

beautifolly  Ulominated  by  the  ground,  or  what  is  technically  called 

the  luce  A  soito. 

V  The  design  thus  prepared^  you  may  then  crayon  in  the  Hg^ta 
iSad  local  coldurs.  Toucn  the  trees  Ughtty  with  gfeens  and  yel* 
lows,  and  take  care  to  embody  the  light  of  the  sky  and  the  drape«> 
ries  with  as  much  force  as  you  can.  When  you  have  done  all  tJiat 
can  be  done  with  the  crayons,  saturate  the  picture  with  the- oil 
snixture,  No*  6,  and  then  finish  with  oil  colour,  pencilling  the 
lights  of  the  foreground,  foliage.  &c.  freelv,  and  scumbling  tlie  sky 
and  distances, 'Mererer  the  narmony  of  the  picture  requires  it.  • 
When  thoroughly  hard,  daze  with  any  tint  you  like. 

**  It  w6  consider  shade,  substance,  and  air,  as  the  elemenit  of 

Cn^ng,  #e  shall  find  that  in  a  picture  executed  on  this  plan,  each 
\  Its  proper  representative.  Thin  impalpable  water  colour  fiir 
diade:  sabstance,  embodied  witli  oil  colour  or  crayons,  accordioy 
to  its  texture  c  air,  by  the  interpositbn  of  a  diaphanous  Bsadium  oa 
Ae  diHanees,  in  the  operation  of  scumbling.  On  these  principles 
the  Flemish  masters  attained  the  truest  imitation  of  the  day-li^ 
tones  of  nature. 
/   **  Claude  may  be  imitated  exactly  on  the  same  plan.''  P.  12& 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  oar  authoress  has  subjoined  some 
miscellaneous  general  remarks  upon  the  advantages  which 
tliia  process  presents,  that  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  artists;  and  «he  concludes  with  a  chapter,  containing 
many  eloquent  reflections  upon  the  "  moral  causes  that  in- 
(uenced  the  arts  in  the  16th  century.** 
'  There  are  many  passages,  both  in  this  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  volume,  which  we  should  have  been  happy  to  extvact ; 
bnt  we  hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  excite  in  our 
readers  a  desire  to  possess  the  work  itself,  which  will  aniply 
repay  their  curiosity.  We  have  heard  that  the  subject  has 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  some  members  of  the  Royal 


*  ^  It  M  quite  inmaterial  whether  the  ^udd  is  coluurcd  ia  this  stage^  or 
when  the  picture  is  ftr»t  be^uu.*' 

Q  Q 
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Academy ;  and  that  some  specimens  are  executing,  nnder 
<he  eye  of  the  anthoress,  bygone  of  otir  most  distirtguisLed 
artistsi    If  this   be   so,  which  we  are  glad  to  believe^*  the 
circumstance  does  honour  to  the  professors   of  the  art  in' 
this  country.     AVhetlier  there  be,  or  be  not  any  truth  in  the 
views,   wiiich  are  taken  by  our  authoress,  of  the  probkbla 
value  of  /ler  discoveries,  is  a  point  as  to  which  ^  i»Jmpo^ 
sible  tliat  we  can  do  more  thaa  hazard  an  opiAipQ.     \i  .ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  the. project  of  a  prpcessi  which  puU 
three  instruments  into  the  band  of  the  artist,  instead  of  onB; 
be  can,  if  there  be  any  truth  whatever  in  the  plani  make  use, 
in  the  same  picture,  of  otb,  of  water  colours^  and  of  crayon^, 
according  to  the  natural  difference  of  thesubjects  which  he 
wishes  to  delineate ;  and  this,-  we  have  been  told,  without  in- 
juring the  unity  of  effect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  harmony,  richness  and  depth  of  the  colouring. 
A,  picture  painted  in  this  .  manner,  may  alsg,   if  we  may 
believe   our  *  authoress,   be  painted   with   inGnitely  greater 
rapidjty^  than  upou  the  plan  now  in  use;  the  very  n^ureof 
tjie  instruments  employed,  almost  forces  upon  the  jstriist.  tbe. 
necea^ity  of  studying  breadth  and  freedom  of  m^oiH^r ;.  .anM» 
at  the  same  time,  hi»  picture  when  executed,  will  be  fooiid 
more  durable  in  every  respect,  both  as  to  t^e  materials  and 
the  tones,  than  one  executed  with  oils  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Now,  whether  all  this  be  true  or  not,-  ^ife  shall  leave  to  tiaw^ 
to   determine;    one   thing,  however,    is  plain,    that  unless 
our  artists  give  it  a  fair  trial,-  they  will  certainly  forfeit, 
in  part,  the  reputation  which  they  have  deservedly  acquired 
for.  liberality  and  disinterested  devotion  to  their   art,  un- 
tainted  by  any  personal  and  petty  professional  jealousies. 
The  writer  of  this  work  is  an  amateur  and  not  an  artisi^  tut 
she  has  come  forward  with  frank i^ess,  with  lip  reserves,  no 
quackery  or  pretensions  of  any  sort.     That '  she  has  opened 
a  road  in  which  discoveries  mdy  hb  made,  seems,  judging 
only  from  the  book  itsdf,  to  be  quite  evident;  and  if  Uey 
should  lead  to    an^   substantial  improvement  in  art,   it   h 
evident,  that  she  Will    reap    all   th6   reward   at   which  she 
has  aimed  in  her  publication.     Both  for  her  sake^  and  for 
llie  public,  we  cordially  Hope  that  her  sanguine  auticlpa- 
tious  will  be  fulfilled.  '      '  ' 
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Art.  III.     Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Persons  composing  ilte 

Kit  Kat  Club ;  with  a  prefatory  Account  of  the  Origin  of 

the  Association:   illustrated  with  Foriy-eight  Portraits 

froin  tlie  Paintings  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Folio,  pp.2G2. 

Hurst,  RobinsoD,  and  Co*    1821. 

The  Kit  Kat'Clab  was  imtittited  about  the  year  iT^O,  and 
imdet'  the  pretext  of  good  fellowship  combined  the  heads  of 
the*great  Whig  families  of  the  time.  It  met  originally,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  house  of  one  Christopher  Cat',  a 
|lastry-cook|  in  the  now  inlamous,  and  tilt  then  obscure^. 
Shire^lane.  Matton*p{es  werd  the  great  delieacies  of  this 
artificer ;  and  such  was  their  excellence,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  were  devoured,  that  the  substantial  returns  arising 
from  th^m  sOon  enabled  him  tb  transfer  his  guests  to  the 
Fountain  tavern,  in  this  Strand.  In  the  summer  months  the 
Symposiflists  held  their  convivial  sittings  in  a  room  built  fo^p 
this  especial  purpose  by  their  secretary,  Jacob  Tonson,  at 
Qarn  Elms ;  and  occasionally  they  resorted  also  to  the  Upper 
Piask,  at  Hampstead ;  the  house  in  the  domain  of  which, 
many  yekts  subsequently,  Aurora  io  often  mistook  George 
Stephens  for  Cephalus. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  say  with  Lord  Orford,  (though  we 
think  it' fornifl/bes  a  most  apposite  motto  for  this  volume)  that 
•*  thp* Kit  Kat  Club,  generally  mentioned  as  a  set  of  wits, 
Ivere,  in  ideality,  the  patriots  that  saved  Britain.*^  But  the 
subjoined  list  of  its  members  will  show  how  much  of  tlie 
rank,  talent,  and  political  influence  of  a  very  stormy  and  im- 
portant period  of  our  history,  was  united  in  its  brotherhood. 
The  clnb  swelled  gradually  from  thirty-nine  to  the  following 
forty-eight  members :  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Richmond, 
Grafton,  Devonshire,  Marlborough,  Montague,  Kingston, 
Newcastle,  Manchester,  Dorset ;  Marquess  of  Wharton  ; 
Earls  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Dorset,  Essex,  Carlisle,  Bur- 
lington, Berkeley,  Scarborough,  Godolphin,  Halifax,  Stan- 
hope, Wilmington,  Carberry,  Orford,  Bath;  Viscounts  Cob- 
ham,  Stannon  ;  Lords  Mohun,  Cornwallis,  Somers  of  Eve* 
fihahi ;  Sirs  John  Vanbrugh,  Samuel  Garth,  Richard  Steele, 
Crodfrey  Kneller;  Messrs.  John  Tidcomb,  Joseph  Addison, 
George  Stepney,  Abraham  Stanyan,  John  Dormer,  Edmund 
Dunch,  William  Walsh,  William  Congreve,  Charles  Darti- 
quenave,  Thomas  Hopkins,  Edward  Hopkins,  Arthur  Mayn- 
waring,  and  Jacob  Tonson.  The  portraits  of  these  members 
were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  presented  to 
Tonson,  who  hung  them  up  in  tlie  club-room  at  his  owa 
residence.     With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  artist  himself 
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they  were  all  uniform  in  sise,  and  have  bequeathed  their 
Well-known  name  as  a  generic  title  to  tliree-qoarter  like* 
Utesaes.  Some  few  of  these  pictures  were  ieft  uafiniahed ; 
they  all  descended  successively  to  old  Tonson's  oephewi, 
Jacob  and  Richard ;  the  last  of  whom  buik  a  gallery  for  their 
reception  in  his  house  at  Water  Oakley,  ttear  Windsor. 

The  volume  before  us  present*  a  complete  celUctioB  of 
engravings  from  these  portraits,  exeeuted  in  a  pleasing 
m»:  by  Coop^.  Notwithe^anding  tlie  strong  family  fikaiu 
whii;h  the  huge  peruke*  at  that  time  in  fashion,,  gives  io  t]i# 
aaverat  iiMtividoals,  the  celebrity  of  the  parties  ncKseasarilf 
bes4ows  a  value  on  the  prints ;  aud  the  portraits  from  wfaioh 
they  are  taken  have  always  ranked  among  the  most  esteemed 
ef  Kneller^s  works.  We  do  not  think  the  publishers  have 
been,  as-  fortunate  in  their  editor  as  in  their  «rtist»  whose 
borin  has  improved,  perhaps,  upoa  Faber's  meamoliotos. 
TheiiUle  meoMiirs  accompanying  the  heada  are  aomewhet 
heavily  put  together ;  thev  are  ffleaoed,  for  the  meat  paict, 
-Iram  hooks  ia  every  body  s  hands,  and  are  not  alwajs  free 
'  iirom  mistakes,  into  which  it  woald  seem  scaprcely  poesible 
that  a  writev  should  fall  who  was  tolerably  versed  in  tha  lite* 
rature  of  our  Augustan  age. 

la  the  foregoing  occonnt  of  the  dab  w^  have  relied  impli* 
citly  upon  the  editor's  .introductory  dissertati<m»    ile  quotes 
•  a  paMage«  however,  towards  the  close  of  his  voluaie,  iron 
^'Ward*^  Histary  ef  Clubs,  which  throws  a  donbt  upeo  his 
jSWis  aulbeuticity,  in  more  points  than  one ;  and  whic^  niig^ 
fwrtiisb^  to  a  commentator  of  fitting  diligence  and  duhiess, 
mltter  lor  at  le&it  fifty  pages  ol'  *'  JixeurMus   iu  ChrisUh 
,  .^wum.**    Ward  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Society  entir/^y 
.  to  Tonson,  who  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  thejpastrj*cook 
at  whose  shop  its  rebels  were  first  celebrated.    The  ofkn^of 
ibis  duldarius  is  somewhat  briefly  declared  to  be  Christc^her ; 
but  it  is  not  from  these  data  to  be  asserted  without  hesilaMea 
that  such  was  bis  baptUmal  uame^    The  probabilities»..ii^ 
deed,  are  strongly,  on  the  other  hand,  iu  favour  ef  a  belief 
that  it  was  his  distinctive  family  apy>eUative,  his  nomen  rather 
than  his  pianomeu;  for  this,   no  doubt,  would  as  readily 
admit  of  mouuii»ylIabical  reduction,  and,  moreover,  it  is  cre- 
dibly afiirmed  that  tlu;  sign  under  which  he  vended  his  cotes 
was  the  Cat  and  Fiddle.    True  it  is  that  a  high  authority  has 
annexed  a  fur  iu>bler  animal  us  the  adjunct  of  this  instrument 
of  music  ;   but,  without  impugning,  in  the  ^lightest  degree, 
the  antiquity  of  cyuarctomachy,  \ie  shall  show,  in  opposition 
to  any  fancied  deduction  from  Iludibras,  that  another  poetical 
authority,  contemporary  with  the  Club,  (to  which  we  are 
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•miviiMied  Sam  Butier  /did  not  intend  ta  Mude,  ag  be  died 
twefttj  ytMB  heiure  its  iacorporalton)  bas  entertained  tbi)$ 
hypttlbesis  of  tiie  union  of  man  and  beasts  the  •coek  and  tbe 
qal»  etyen  before  onrselves. 

**  Wtience  deathless  Kit  Kat  took  hs  aan«»  ' 

Few  critics  can  unriddle ; 
Some  ray  from  pastry-cook  rt  campy 
M  And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle." 

We  do  not  feel  competent^  Jbowever,  from  any  OForwheiaa- 
ing  veighi  of  evidence  on  either  side^  to  pronoaaee  a  decisive 
jndgmeut  on  thin  hitlierto  arabignons  point ;  and  we  are» 
therefore^  boand  to  leave  it,  precisely  as  we  found  it,  emong^ 
tbe  conirovtrsihilia  which  give  so  mncb  amosenient  to  tte 
learned  and  so  little  to  their  readers.  Sorry  are  we  to  be 
eolnpelled*  to  add,  tliat  tlio  topography  of  the  Olab  is  as  itm«fa 
a  matter  of  dispate  as  its .  etymology.  The  editor  of  lids 
Tolume  has  named  Shire-lane  without  qooting  any  margkial 
authority.  Ward  is  directly  in  his  teeth  here  «ls#»  ^ttttd 
9peaks  unhesitatingly  df  the  end  of  ''  Befi^courtf  in  Oftty^i- 
inn*lane."  -  Sereife  cities  have  contended  for  tbe  Urtfi^pjiiae 
of  Homer;  Swift  bas  been  claimed  by  two  kingdoms; -mid 
the  abode  of  the  illastrious  Christopher  (would  that  we  dare 
annex  Cat  without  apprehensidn)  hangs  suspended  on  the 
doubtfid  prifM^ity  of  a  court  or  a  lane. 

But  %D  proceed  to  the  body  of  this  volume,  from  whieb  we 
shall  CDOiptle  snob  anecdotes  as  appear  at  all  new  or  interest- 
log  to  us.  Iiedy  Elisabeth  Percy » the  wife  of  tbe  proud  Duke 
of  SomeraeX,  as  he  is  deservedly  called  xsr*  i {ox^iv,  was  tfaorioe 
married  and  twice  a  widow  before  she  was  sixteen;  fiftt, 
while  an  infant,  to  Henry  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle ;  secondly 
to  Mr.  Thynne,  who  was  murdered  by  Count  Koning8ma<rk ; 
land  last  of  all,  to  the  Duke,  who  survived  her.  On  a  qnarvel 
irith  Creorge  I.  the  Duke  threw  up  bis  appointment  of 
Master  of  the  Horse  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  evinces 
tb0  littlepe^s  of  prid^. 

<*  Haying  commanded  h?s  seryai^  to  strin  off  the  royal  and  put 
pn  the  family  livery,  he  seat  for  a  common,  dust-cart,  and  directed 
that  all  the  badges  of  his  office  should  be  thrown  into  it ;  he  theUj^ 
followed  by  his  retinue  and  the  aforesaid  veh?ciei  proceeded  to  the 
court-yard  of  St.  James's  palace,  and,  after  ordering  the  driver  to 
shoot  the  rtiMishf  he  stalked  back  indi^ntly  to  Northumberland 
llouse,  accompanied  by  the  same  cavalcade  in  which  he  had  left  it**" 
P.  10. 

This  petiy  i^d  petulant  spitefulness  would  have  accorded 
far  better  wilh  the  spirit  of  soune  retail  demagog^uo  of  ilii 
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city,  tbaa  of  a  noblenuB,  the  lustre  of  whose  aristooimtmit  b«? 
noors  dependod  solely  apovi  the  preservtttion  of  the  maiesty  of 

that  throne  which  be  degraded  himself  by  insoltiiig.  That  his 
pride  had  little  accordance  with  English  hamoqr  we  seed  not 
he  told. 

**  *  Get  oat  of  the  way,'  said  one  of  his  people  to  a  countryman 
who  was  driving  a  hog  along  the  path  by  which  the  Duke  was  to 
pass.  *  Why  f^  .enquired  the  boor:  *  because  my  Lord  Duke  is 
cominffy  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  looked  at/  rejoined  the  man. 
The  clown  enraged  at  the  imperious  manner  in  which  the  mandate 
was  urged,  exclaimed,  '  but  I  will  see  him,  and  my  pig  shall  see 
hha  too ;'  and  seizing  the  animal  by  the  ears,  he  held  it  up  before 
hiia  till  his  grace  and  retinue  were  gone  by.''    P.  13. 

Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  his  second  wife,  once  tapped  bim 
playfully  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan  ;  he  turned  to  her  with 
marked  displeasure,  and  observed,  '*  My  Brst  wife,  Madain, 
ue\er  took  tiiat  liberty,  and  she  was  a  Fercy."  .His  two 
youngest  danghters  were  accustomed  to  watcLhim,  standing, 
awhile  he  slept  in  the  afternoon :  one  ef  them,  overcome  with 
fatigue*  sate  down :  the  Duke  awoke  unexpectedly :  he  as- 
sured her  that  he  should  remember  her  disobedience,  and 
accordingly  left  her  20,000/.  less  than  her  sister. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  on  terms  of  intinmte  friend^ 
ship  with  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Thynne,  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  above.  Koningsmark  shot  him,  thinking  that  when 
this  obstacle  was  removed,  he  might  himself  obtain  the  hand 
of  the  rich  heiress  of  Northumberland-  The  trial  is  worth 
iceading,  as  a  singular  specimen  of  injostioe.  The  acciMn* 
plices,  one  of  whom  was  an  enthusiast,  misled  by  a  false  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Count,  and  the  other  a  common  bravo, 
were  execute^ ;  while  the  principal,  through  bribery  sind  a 
packed  jury,  secured  his  acquittal.  Tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire 
on  this  occnrrence  appealed  to  the  liist  resort  in  cases  of 
murder,  and  challenged  the  assassin  to  the  "  wager  of  battle.** 
So  tells  the  editor  of  this  volume.  We  believe  the  Duke 
may  have  challenged  Count  Koningsmark  to  single  duel; 
but  the  "  wager  of  battle*'  can  be  claimed  ouly  by  the  neare&t 
kinsqian  of  the  deceased. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  when  viewed  through  *'  the 
telescope  of  time/*  looks,  we  are  told,  very  like  **  a  lofty 
mountain,*'  after  the  ascent  of  which  is  gained,  *'  feeling^  m 
rapturous  but  chastened  wonder  absorb  our  senses.**  We 
were  not  surprised  at  meeting  with  fine  writing  in  this  place ; 
and  heroics  are,  perhaps,  excusable  uhen  the  subject  is  a 
hero.     But  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  left  little  that  is  new  to  be 
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^d  nboui  )larlborough|  and  we  pass  on.  Th^  JE«rl  o£  Doiy 
8el»  the  author  of  the  celej»rated.  ballad  writteo  ataeii#  Wflflft 
vnm  of  calloqi}ial  wit  also. 

^*  (^ne  or  two  of  his  boti  mou  are  on  record.  ^On  Lord  Dorset's 
promotion,  King  Charles,  having  seen  Lord  Craven  pay  his  asual 
tribute  to  him,  asked  the  former  what  the  latter  had  been  saying ; 
the  Eatl  gravely  replied,  *  Sir,  my  Lord  Craven  did  me  tlie  honour 
to  whisper,,  but  I  did  not  think  it  good  manners  10  listen/  He 
used  to  say  of  a  very  good.natured  dull  fellow,  '  'Tis  a  thoosand 
pitieS'that  man  is  not  iU-patured,  that  one  might  kick  him  out  of 
company/"    P.  92.      •« 

Lord  Dorset  addressed  some  Unes^  to  the  Hon.  Edward 

Howard,  on  bis  poem  *'  The  British  Princes/'    The  mention 

of  the^^  of  course,  leads  to  a  note  on  this  siagolar  poem*  and 

t'le  .note,  as  much  of  course,  leads  to  the  usual  misquotation 

from  it. .  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Howard  should  always 

have  the  credit  of  the  two  well-known  verses :    • 

■  •  •'  '  .        ' 

.    /^  A  pointed  vest  Prince  Voltigera  h$d  on, 

.  Which  from  9.  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won/'  , . 

The  unfortunate  bard  is  quite  guiltless  here,  as  any  otie 
may  convince bimself  by  reference;  he  rca//y  wrote, 

*    J    ^  A  vest  admired  Voltigerft'had  oni    .   *  •> 

i.  .    '  Which  611m  this  islanid'a ftyes  his  grandsis^won.'' 

But  thus  it  ever  is.  Half  the  business  of  the  press  consists 
Ki.(run8crib;ng ;  and  when  a  single  hound  gives  tungtie,  though 
i)n  a  false  scent,  there  are  always  enough  to  follow  in  the  cry. 
.  Of  l^ord  Essex  we  learn  nothing  but  that  he  was  eas^  in 
his  address,  elegant  in  his  person,  always  seen  with  his 
n^puth  open,  had  a  brown  complexion,  and  was  extremely 
well  bred.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Lord  Mohuti  if  no  more 
than  this  brief  history  was  to  be  found  in  fns  chronicle  also. 
This  nobleman  was  twice  tried  for  murder  of  the  most  unpro- 
voked kind.  His  fatal  duel  with  the  Di^ke  of  Hamilton  is  sp 
,P)uch  in  ore  omni  populo,  that  we  scarcely  expected  to  be 
told  ill  print  that  "  each  fell  mortally  wounded  on  the^rs^ 
exchange  of  shots.'*  The  Lockhart  papers  are  in  common  cir- 
xulation,  and  det^ilthe  matter  quite  otherwise.  When  Lord 
MoliWs  lifeless  body  ^as  brought  home,  the  only  sensation 
.wiii4;h  his.oatMstrpphe  caused  in  his  lady  was  one  of  extreuK) 
displeasure  that  the  bloody  corse  should  have  been  laid  on  her 
best  bed. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  at  first  an  ensign  in  the  army :  he 
then  turned  playwright.     The  reputation  wbich  his  comediej^ 
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aocpiiBed  recommend^  bim  at  coart,  and  he  was  appcHttted 
Clarencieox  King  at  Anns,  Snrveyoir  of  the  Works  M  Greea- 
wich  Hospital,  Gomptroller  General  of  his  Miyesty^s  Works, 
a]|d  Surveyor  of  the  Gardens  apd  Waters.  He  wfu  pn^e  cob- 
Bned  in  the  Bastile  for  taking  sk^tchei  of  the  French  fortifrr 
cation,  during  a  teinporary  re$ideiipe  ip  thatooontrj.  In  th^ 
list  of  his  principal  aichitectuml  worka  the  editpr  of  this 
voltime  is  wrong  in  assigning  to  him  St*  John's  Chnrch, 
Westminsto'.  This  bailding  (parts  of which^  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  oomparisonv  have  great  merit,  and  iu  which 
the  cgdiginal  design  was  magnificent)  iir  by  Archer. 

V  Lord  Bath's  method  of  discbargiq^  bilb  was  cunoits.  It  nnM( 
be  admitted  that  he  was  punctual  in  paying  his  tradesmen ;  hot  hit 
custom  wf|s  to  HBMKS  a  great  number  of  Portugutse  coin  ^sU 
sorts,  from  four  shiUtngs  andsiscpeboe  to  three  pounds  twdTe ;  all 
of  which  he>  was  extremely  cfltpeditious  in  tdJiog  to  ao  exact  nioerf 
4>t  value.  But  thepenum  who  wm  to  raceiye  the  money,  not  Mag 
so  quick  and  skilful  as  hk  LoidsMpy  was  directed'  to  dii^atdiy  or 
call  another  time. '  Those  tradesmen  who  had  t&e  ciytltty  to  trust 
to  his  Lordship's  reckoning,  were  sure  to  repent  their  confidence 
for  there  was  generallj^  a  mistake  m  his  fiivou^.'^    P.  181^ 

Of  the  celebialed  epicnre  DartionenaTe,  better  known  n 
Dairteiieot^  we  do  not  raiacmher  berore  to  IfaTe  met  with  any 
memoih  He  was'a  contribntor  to  the  Tatler,  an  excellent 
punster,,  and  (as  Pope  informs  ns)  a  huge  lore^  of  haifr>pie. 
He  is  sopposM  by  some  to  Ibave  been  a  soil  of  Chartfin  II. ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  belonged  to  a  rofa^gea  TttnA, 
famifi^.  The  offices  which'  hb  held  were  those  ef  Fmnaster 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  SurVevor  of  the  Royal  Gar^pn^ 
and- Waters*    This  is  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  of  one,  in  ceipe 


C'  on  of  whom  Apiicins  is  supposed,  while  living,  to  kaVe 

\*  Et  mifer  et  finigi,*' 

and  who,  if  we  tinstLordliTttletoii,  has  still  ttie  mstffiBlV 
of  this  great  riTal,  even'  in  the  shades  wher^  eMiiq^'h  tt 


more. 


It  remains  to  present  onr  readen  with  a  tnt  ^  the  eeon- 
Tial  stnuas  of  the  Kit  Kat  biMs.  TKe/^^^tiM  \ifttgriieed  on 
Iheir  wtne^glasate  to  commeaaornln  the  bdhntiee  Srbdm  Aey 
toasted ; '  abd  we  offer  them  much  n|dre  for  their  cnriosi^ 
than  their  goodness ;  more  because'thqr  have  been  written 
than  because  Aey  desepve  to  be  read.  TheflTO  first  ants  are 
by  Ldrd  Halifax.  :    '      ^ 
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JllemotV^  0/  lA«  iCtf  Kat  Clubl  SOI 

**  DUCHBSS  OF  BSAUFOKT.  .   .  •   , 

'*  Offspring  of  a  tuneful  sire, 

'   Blett  with  more  than  mortal  fire:  :•  '- 

Likeness  of  a  mother's  face. 
.    Blest  with  more  than  mortal  grace : 

.You  with  double  charms  surprise, 

Wtdt  his  wit,  aad  with  her  eyes/' 

•■' Lady  Mary  CuuncjHiLU 

~  ••  • . 

^  Fairest  (and)  latest  pf  the  beauteous  race. 

Blest  wjtl)  your  parent's  wit  and  herjirst  blooming  fiice ; 
Bom  with  our  liberties  in  William's  reign. 
Your  eyes  done  that  liberty  Testraln.*' 

•     •     ■ 

**  DOCHSSS  op  RiCBMOlfDt 

f*  Of  two  fair  Aiciunqp^d  di^rent  ages  boast> 
lUi^irs  was  the  first^  ai}d  oucs  the  Inri^test  t^ast  r 
[]  .The.  adorers  oSeriog  proves  who^a  most  divine^ 
;  Th^y  sacrificed  iq  wafer,  we  in  wine.** 

**  LaDy  Sunocrlakiu  .i  .>t 

-   f*  An  nature's  charms  in  Sunderland  appear* 
Bright  as  her  eyes  and  as  her  reason  clear; 
Yet  still  tbeir  force,  to  men  not  safely  koown. 
Seems  undiscovered  to  herself  alone."  '         ' 

^'  MADSIIOISSLLBSPANHEmE. 

.  ^<  Admfared  in  Germany,  adored  in  France, 
Your  charms  to  brighter  glory  here  advance ; 
tht  stubborn  Britons  own  your  beauty's  claim, 
«      .    And  with  their  native  toasts  enroll  your  name."  ,s  ., 

'  We  scarcely  think  Lord  Halifax  coiiU  have  written  llk& 
verses  on  Lady  Mary  Churchill  as  they  are  here  given*  In 
the  first  lino  we  have  ventured  to  insert  one  word  eiipAottMe 
^aiia ;  in  the  second,  for  the  same  reason,  we  should  like  to 
strike  out  two.  This  lady  was  youngest  daughter  of  John« 
Duke  of  If  arlborough,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Montague, 
"[phe  Duchess  of  Beaufort  was  Lady  MarySaekville,  daunter 
pf  the  E^rl  of  Dorset  (himself  a  Kit  Kat)  and  Lady  Mary 
Pomptoo*  Th^  Uses  on  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  involve 
|in  fenigma  whioh  wereife  unabto  to  solve. 

It  is  but  faic  to  Siir  Silnuel  Garth  to  add  hisr  toasts  also. 

**  Lady  Carusljs. 

',  < 

^  Carlisle's  a  name  can  every  muse  itispire, 
To  Carlisle  fill  the  glass  and  tune  the  lyre ; 
With  his  loved  bays  the  god  of  day  shall  crown 
A  wit  and  lustre  equal  to  his  own." 
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"  The  Same. 

<<  At  once  the  Sun  and  Carlisle  took  their  way 
To  warm  the  frozen  North  and  kindle  day  : 
The  flowers  to  both  their  glad  creation  owed. 
Their  virtues  he,  their  beauties  she  bestowed.'* 

^  La9Y  EsftKX* 

The  bravest  hero  and  the  brightest  dame 
From  Beigia's  happy  clime  Britannia  drew ; 

One  pregnant  cloud,  we  find,  does  often  framo 
The  awful  thunder  and  the  gentle  dew/'  •^ 

««  Thb  Samx. 

**  To  Essex  fill  the  sprightly  wine,   •» 
The  health's  engaging  and  divine : 
Let  purest  odours  scent  the  air, 
And  wreaths  of  roses  bind  our  hair ; 
In  her  chaste  lips  these  blushing  lie. 
And  these  her  gentle  sighs  supply." 

'*  Lady  Hyde. 

The  God  of  wine  grows  jealous  of  his  art ; 
He  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 
The  queen  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to  see 
A  nymph  more  mighty  than  a  deity." 

•*  Oh  Lady  Hyde  in  Childbed* 

'<  Hyde,  though  in  agonies,  her  graces  keeps, 

A  thousand  charms  the  nymph's  complaints  adorp  ^ 
In  tears  of  dew  so  mild  Aurora  weeps. 
And  her  bright  offspring  is  the  cheerful  morn.'* 

"  Lady  Wharton. 

*'  When  Jove  to  Ida  did  the  gods  invite. 
And  in  immortal  toasting  passed  the  night ; 
With  more  than  nectar  he  the  banquet  blessed. 
For  Wharton  was  the  Venus  of  the  feast." 

If  Sir  Samuel  had  always  written  thns,  si  sic  omnia^  (for 
f3vcn  the  second  set  on  Lady  Hyde  are  a  little  too  obstetrical) 
we  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  tlie  suspicion  which  gut 
abroad,  that 

**  Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary/' 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  tbat  Lady  £!sse^  was  a  Beuliock* 

Some  ingenuity,  doubtless,  was  requisite  to  iutrodoce  Mr. 

Bowles  into  the  Kit  Kat  Club  :  but,  we  Imve  no  invlinatiou  to 

disturb  him  in  bis  post,  particulariy  a^  it  wight  involve  us  in 
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^  controversy  which  we  b&ve  forsworn,  and  ip  which .  the 
editor  has  indulged  for  verj;  many  pages.  He  warmly  es* 
poases  Mr.  Bowles's  side ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  odd  that 
while  defending  a  writer  who  has  been  said  to  liave  ill-used 
Pope,  he  himself  falls  into  the  most  unmeasqr^d  ahu^e  of  a 
ho  less  illastrioas  contemporary,  SwifU  It  is  nqt  in  our  own 
times  that  we  looked  to  hear  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  termed 
**  the  universal  calumniator  of  humdn  nature/'  and  "  an 
obscene  rhymester ;"  or,  to  be  told  that  he  ''  was.  consistent 
pnly  in  falsbood  and  in^Jignity."  But  we  find  the  same  pen 
designating  Bishop  Newton  as  a  Qippant,  petulant,  peUily 
malicious,  place-hunting  prelate.  These  nr^  hard  words, 
and  we  think  it  is  well  for  their  author  that  neither  the  Bishop 
|ior  the  Dean  are  alive  to  hear  them. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Poems  of  Cains  Valerius  Catullus,  trans- 
lated. With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Hon.  George 
Lamb.     2  Vols.  12mo.     12s.     Murray.     1821. 

• 

Without  entertaining  much  respect  for  royal  or  noble 
literature,  simply  as  such,  we  always  feel  pleasure  in  adding 
to  the  catalogue  of  patrician  writers :  and  whether  the  Moses 
be  kind  or  coy,  we  rejoice  when  a  man  of  quality  swears 
leather  by  them  than  by  Hippona.  We  do  not  know  whether 
an  entire  translation  of  Catullus  was  much  wanting  in  our 
language,  for  he  is  one  of  those  poeta  who,  if  be  is  not  read 
in  the  original,  will,  we  think,  never  be  read  at  all.  But  if 
any  gentleman,  for  his  amusement,  chooses  to  do  him  into 
English,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  tor 
taking  the  trouble.  It  is  an  elegant  exercise,  and  amid  what 
are  called  the  tastes  of  high  life,  we  know  few  more  innocent 
than  a  leisurely  amble  on  a  classical  Pegasus. 

*'  The  parentage  of  Catullus,"  says  Mr.  Lamb,  "  though 
probably  not  splendid,  could  not  have  bee/iJow,  as  we  learn 
from  Suetonius,  that  Ccesar  was  often  his  Father's  guest*** 
Does  not  Snetonius  go  a  little  farther  than  this?  **  Hospi- 
tioque  patris  ejus^  sicut  consueverat  (CiBsar)  uti  perseve- 
ravit."  We  think  old  Catullus  let  lodgings.  Scaliger  in- 
deed numbers  this  among  the  oversights  of  the  historian,  and 
will  not  admit  that  there  was  time  for  Ccesar  to  visit  his  for- 
mer host  on  the  other  side  the  Po,  between  the  dav  on  which 
he  heard  the  bitter  verses  on  Mamurra,  and  that  of  his  assas- 
sination.    Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  thor^  must  have  been 
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Ample  time  if  he  chose  to  pay  sooh  a  visit.  The  day  on  wbicb 
he  dioed  vith  Cicero,  vhen  Catailos's  lines  were  recited  to 
him  while  bathing,  is  fixed  by  the  aocoont  grven  to  Atti* 
C118,  as  the  third  of  the  Satarnalia.  The  Sajtamaiia  began 
on  the  17th  of  December  (Macrobius  I.  %,\  therefore  between 
the  20th  of  December,  and  the  well  known  Ides  (the  15lh)of 
March,  there  ooald  have  been  no  diflScolty  in  taking  so  short 
a  journey,  even  if  it  is  absolately  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Catollns  s  father  lived  at  Verona. 

Among  the  entire  translations  of  CataUas,  which  Hr.  Lamb 
enumerates,  is  one  published  in  French  by  Fezay,  Idarqnis  do 
Jlasson,  in  1771 ;  there  is  also  one  previous  to  this  by  the 
Abbe  de  Marolles;  **  Telle,'*  says  the  Marquis,  **  qnecelmi 
meme  qui  en  donne  une  autre  i  le  droii  de  la  mepriser  ei  cf ai 
dire  du  mat.**  A  right  which,  in  the  same  tr^^de,  is  often  exer- 
cised withont  so  candid  an  avowal*  In  1806,  a  third  French 
version  appeared  by  Francois  Noel^  this  last^  and  Pezay's, 
are  both  in  prose.    An  anonymous  English  translatioa  was 

Jmblishf d  in  179&*  We  are  not  apqnaiateid  with  it;  bi^ 
rom  Mr.  Lamb's  account  it  sterns  to  hav^  been  undertaken 
on  very  liberal  principles,  namely,  **  to  give  the  whole  of 
Catnttos  withont  reserve,  and  in  some  way  to  translate  aH 
Jkie  indecencies.''  We  are  surpris^,  th^^eie^  that  this 
work  should  be  so  little  known*  Poccini  has  recently  twiped 
Catalltts  into  Italian ;  in  wliich  lai^nage  he  seems  to  hact^e 
been  frequently  naturalized  by  others. 

We  once  heard  an  engraver  state,  that  a  single  IHUe  finger 
in  the  Cartoons  was  a  fit  study  for  ten  yetMrs.  In  a  similar  strain, 
the  French  Marquis  asserts^  that  *>'  tms  irmdn^Hom  4s  CVi- 
tulk  ei  de  I'ibuUe  cm  vers  est  toucragc  de  la  me  cmUcrcJ* 
On  this  point  we  are  not  competent  to  dfeeide  \  bnt  his  recipe 
for  the  purpose  is  amnsiBg.  **  Ilfauinaur  cnicndre  CoIimSc, 
comioilrs  tin  jpen  fyvresse  du  vin  de  To/kaf,  ct  tec  caprices  de 
jcUesfcmmcs  .  .  •  Four  avoir  une  cxcellenic  vcrswogii  de 
ces  poemes,  itfemdroii  crii'iin  hamme  Hen  amouTCux  Us  cxpUr 
^Aiisamaiiresse,  que  latnaitresseles  traduisii,eiqueFoaeami 
ne  se  ckargeai  decwrriget  que  Usfautes  darthograjMe:  cor 
lafemme  qui  nenferoii  point,  ne  seroitpas  cette  domijcp%.0r 
fererois  la  traduction.  If  the  lady  can  make  ne  more  than 
her  mark,  the  translation*  we  imagine*  wilt  be  perfect* 

Mr.  Lamb  commences  with  some  spirited  original  lines*  9^ 
**  Reflections  before  Publication.'* 

<«  'I  he  pleasing  task,  which  oh  a  cahn  has  lent 
To  lull  disease  and  soften  discontent ; 
Has  still  made  busy  lifers  vacaitons  gay. 
And  saved  from  idleness  (he  leisure  duv : 
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In  many  a  miuing  walk  and  lone  i^etreat. 
That  task  \b  done;— I  may  not  say,  conploCe. 

.  No«r»  Iiave  I  heart  to  see  the  flames  devour      .    . 
The  work  of  many  a  pleasurable  hour  ? 
!Deep  in  some  chest  must  I  my  ofiprtng  thrust> 
To  Know  00  resurrection  from  the  dust ; 
Or  shall  I,  printing  in  this  age  of  paper. 
Add  to  th'  unnunu>er'd  stars  another  taper. 
Waves  to  the  ocean,  sands  to  ocean's  shore,  ^ 

To  countless  hosts  one  living  rhymer  more  I 
Yet,  ere  these  bands  their  new  recruit  entice, 
I'll  ask,  what  poets  never  tslke,  advwe. 

Friends,  if  e'er  fne;idship  free  from  envy's  blight 
J^ves  not  to  ridicule  the  friends  who  write ; 
Foes,  if  your  skill  has  learnt  to  barb  the  too^ 
Of  clingmg  slander  with  a' little  truth; 
AW  ye,  who  read;  and  ye,  who  In  its  stead 
Condemn  all  works  to  make  us  think  you've  read; .     ' ' 
Ye  bold,  when  learning  seeks  the  meanest  cot^ 
Who  never  read,  and  own  tltat  you  do  not  r 
Ye  crowds,  who  chink  of  others*  ads  alone ; 
Ye  Selfish  few,  who  think  about  your  own ; 
•  Come,  pour  at  once  all  sneers,  gibes,  friendly  Ittnts, 
•.  .Cares^  losses,  ills,  that  wait  the  man  who  prints.''    PrtiB* 

After  combatiDg  the  several  arguments  which  might  bo 
adduced  against  his  work,  he  spms  up  thus : 

^  "  Yel  forth,  nor  fear  the  sternness  nor  the  jesC  , 

Of  honest  critics  public  and  profest ; 
Who  with  tlie  author  have  a  common  aim, 
.    And  toil  like  him  for  profit  and  for  fame. 
But  only  pray  from  their  award  your  due. 
Not  the  flat  praises  of  some  friends  review;  * 

Who  all  his  subtle  candour  will  devote 

■    • 

Not  to  describe  the  work,  but  him  who  wrote* 
Pray  for  a  judge  to  whom  you're  quite  unknown, 
^   .   \    •     To  tell  >'our  verse's  faults  and  not  your  own* .  P.  zxL 

'  It  IS  no  slight  praise  to  say,  that  Mr.  Lamb  has  succeeded 
l>e5t  in  the  most  aiSicult  portion  of  his  author,  jf  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  his  version  in  the  minor  pieces  is  IaDjg;uid,  he  has 
amply  redeemed  this  ixi  the  Atys ;  (lie  most  powerful  and  Jo^ 
pressive  piece  which  flowed  from  the  pen  of^CatuUus.  In  his 
selection  of  metre,  Mr.  Lamb  has  been  peculiarly  happy, 
and  he  has  managed  his  subject  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
%i^ithout  compromising  its  energy. 

We  extract  the  concladiug  lines  of  this  coii^positian. 
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**  *  And  must  I  eirer  now  a  maoiac  vctare^  rave, 

Heaven'B  vievoted  handmaid,  to  Cybele  a  slave» 
.    Her  frantic  orgies  ply,  disgraced  in  nature's  plan, 
A  part  of  what  I  was,  a  maim'd,  a  barren  man  ; 
And  dwell  in  Ida's  caves  which  snow  for  ever  chills ; 
And  pass  my  savage  life  on  Phrygia's  rugged  hilb, 
Placed  with  tlie  sylvan  stag,  the  forest. ranging  boar? 
Oh!  now  how  soon  I  rue  the  deed,  how  bitterly  def^orel* 

*  As  from  her  rosy  Jips  these  wandering  mtmnurs  broke. 
They  rose  to  heaven  and  bore  th*  unwonted  words  she  spoke : 
Indignantly  anyoking  her  lions  on  the  plain, 

And  rousing  the  grim  beast  that  bore  the  left-liand  rein. 
Great  Cybele,  enraged^  her  dread  injunction  told ; 
And  thus  to  fury  waked  the  tyrant  of  the  fold. 

*  Haste,  fierce  one,  haste  away !  rush  on  with  glaring  ire  i 
With  inspiration V  rage,  with  frenzy's  goad  of  fire, 
Drive  ttie  too-daring  youth  who  would  my  service  fly 
Again  to  seek  the  gloom  of  yonder  forest  high. 

Haste :  lash  thyself  to  rage  till  all  thy  flank  be  sore : 
Let  all  around  re.echo  to  thine  appalling  roar: 
Toss  with  thy  sinewy  neck  on  bigti  thy  glossy  tnane." 
So  spake  terrific  Cybele,  and  loosed lier  lion's  rein. 
Gladly  the  beast  awakes  his  ruthlessness  of  mind. 
Bounds,  rages,  reckless  leaves  the  thkket  cruflhM  behrod, 
Then  swiftly  gain'd  the  beach,  wash'd  by  the  foamy  fl^od, 
Where  Atys  in  despair  amid  tlie  breakers  stood, 
And  springrng  fiercely  forth — the  wretch,  no  longer  bravCf 
Into  tne  forest  plunged,  and  in  a  living  grave 
There  pass'd  her  long  devoted  life,  a  priestess  and  a  slave." 

Vol.  IL  P.  17. 

In  the  translation  of  the  piece,  ''  De  pbaselo  quo  in  pa- 
triam  revectua  est/'  we  find  ia  the  text 


C( 


Bright  Rhodes," 


And  this  version 'is  illnstrated  by  the  following  note,  "  Soli- 
nus  says,  that  in  this  island  there  is  no  day  ^o  cloudy  that 
the  sun  h  not  seen.  l%is  is  also  alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  Met. 
VII."  All  this  may  be  very  true  ;  but  wh^t  has  it  to  do  wifli 
^'  Khodumve  nolihvi'  of  Catullus t  '  We  notice  this  as  a 
,  solitary  inadvertence,  for  the  notes  in  general  tend  to  shew 
that  Mr.  Lamb  has  diligently  and  successfully  studied  hrs 
author. 
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Art.  V.  Travels  in  Palestine,  th^nyugh  the  Counlries  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  East  of  the  River  Jordan  :  includ*- 
ing  the  Cities  of  Geraza  ana  Gamala,  in  the  jDecapolis* 
By  J.  iS«  Buckingham,  Meniber  of  the  Asiatic  Society; 
Calcutta :  and  pf  ihe  literary  S,ocieties  of  Sladras  and 
Bombay,  4to.  Plates,  pp.  582,  31.  13s.  Gd.  Longk 
man  aud  Co.    1821. 

m 

To  write  travels  in  J'alestinei  if  we  may  trast  oar  rigbt 
worthy  and  vei:y  exc^ll^at  good  friend  Thomas  Fuller,  Oii« 
time  of  Sidney  College,  iu  Cambridge^  is  a  matter  of  no 
slight  risk  to  veracity  *'  Of  thirty  map&  and  descriptions^i' 
says  he,  "  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  t  have  perused,  I  never 
met  with  two  in  all  considerables  alike.  Some  sink  vallie^ 
where  others  raise  moantains,  yea,  end  rivers  where  others 
begin  them ;  and  sometimes  with  a  wanton  dash  pf  their  pen 
create  a  stream  in  land»'  and  a  creek  in  sea,  more  Hian  na* 
tare  ever  owned.''  Mr.  Buckingham  ha^  successfnlly" 
avoided  this  charge  by  layirig  down  his  route  from  a  series 
of  observations  ;  and  he  has  taken  equal  care  to  escape  that 
other  impatation  of  too  great  credulity,  which  the  historian 
of  the  Holy  War  advanced  even  before  Chateaubriand  had 
written  bis  tonr.  If  wemay  jndge  from  the  generaLtode  of 
itinarant  scepticism  which  pervades  the  volume  before  us,  it 
is  not  likely  to  give  cduntenance  to  any  of  the  **  stark  lies, 
without  &  raggeof  probabilitie  to  hide  their  shame,  where  the 
believer  is  as  foolish  as  the  iu  venter  impudent.'' 

Mr.  Buckingham,  as  we  learn  from  his  preface,  has  been 
a  great  traveller  froin  his  youth  upwards  ;  at  nine-  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  naval  service,  and  witbin  twelve  months 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards.  Since  his  liberation 
he  has  visited  America,  the  Bahamas,  the  West  Indies, 
Sicily,  Malta,  the  continent  of  Greece,  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor^  and  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  He  ascended  tlie  Mile, 
somewhat  as  the  Admirable  Gricbton  mounted  on  hDi::9eback, 
*'  with  the  Odyssey  and  Teiemaque  in  either  band."  Re- 
turaing  from  Nubia,  he  attempted  to  cross  the  desef t ;  but 
was  stripped  naked  amid  tbe  mountains,  plundered  of  every 
thingi  and  abandoned  to  his  fate.  In  this  condition,  bareibot 
and  without  clothes,  in  the  depth  of  an  Egyptian  winter,  he 
made  his  way  to  Kosseir,  having  been  two  days  wholly  des- 
titute of  food  or  water.  Disguised  as  an  Egyptian  Fellar, 
he  next  penetrated  the  desert  of  Suez.  After  this,  in  the 
dress  of  a  Mamlonk,  he  accQni|)anied  a  caravan  of  fifty 
thousand  pilgrims  to  Mecca;  but  la*  was  wrecked  and  cun^ 
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veyed  to  India^  where  illness  obliged  him  to  abandon  Us 
project.  India  and  lEigjpt  were  now  his  altemat#  raslttewe^ 
and  it  being  thonght  advisable  to  transnit  to  our  sent  of 
government  in  the  East,  a  treaty  condnded  with  the  Fasbt 
of  Bgypt  by  the. British  Consul  Mr.  Boekingham  warooB* 
missioaed  to  bear  it  by  the  roate  of  Syri^  and  Mesdpo- 
tamia.  ' 

^  It  was  from  this  period,  that  the  Tiavels  anaouaced  iof  .the 
pseseDt  volume  commenced;,  and  the  object  of  this  iotcodttcianr 
narrative  has  been  to  show,  that  I  set  ou't  oil  tfaem  with  aoma  vm 
ordinary  qualifications  it  is  true,  but  yet  with  ^som^VeHf  csmtM 
advantages.  I  possessed  an  ardour  in  the  puimiit'  it  ^iS^^9^ 
research,  wMch  all  my  previous  sufBsrin&s  had  not' Ii^  wd  .jb^ 
abated.  I  enjoyed  a  sound  constitution,  and  |^efit^pb](8i6«  iMMtk 
wUh  a  capacity  of  conformine  to  fbraiga  manaenV'tMb-^lilmg 
been  the  greater  part  of  my  life  out  of  ^agland  t  aml^n^'iaftaite 
aeqtiaiiiiance  with  the  national  habits  and  relSgiaos  #£;lba*Maaft 
Wi^  wliem  I  was  about  to  associatn ;  as  wdl  aTs  aiAdi^ 
Isdga  of  their  language  for  all  the  ordinary  porpoaea  p€  iifi^  m 
so  en  at  did  not  include  a  critical  aoquaintaacQ  if  ith  Ih^  aoiimc 
or  their  literature.'^  P.xiv. 

Palestine  has  been  often  visited,  and  the  diacovl^mk  df 
numberless  travellers  in  it  are  alrrady  befOTO  An'  pnUic; 
but  hidierto  the  Jordan  has  formed  the  Eastern  imitndnQf  ^ 
their  researches.  Dr.  Seetzen  and  Mr.  Barckhardt  boA  pe* 
netrated  into  this  part  of  Jndea,  but  their  papers  bav^  not 
been  printed ;  and  it  is  from  the  nntrodden  rmion  of  the 
l)ecapolis,  that  the  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Buckingbaiii's  wi^ 
arises. 

After  a  voyage  scarcely  paralleled  in  danger  from  tlie  abita 
of  the  weather,  and  the  ignorance  of  hts  crew,  Mr.  BnA!ng^ 
ham  landed  at  Soor,  the  ancient  Tyre,  on  the  7Qi  of  Jasnary, 
1816.  On  the  road  to  Acre,  he  found  the  inhabitants  iB!yer| 
where  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  struggle  faetweiBll  tti§ 
French  and  English  ;  and  the  latter  were  uways  qpokte'  ^ 
with  great  respect,  even  when  the  Iravdters  pasked  ]nffi- 
selves  as  belonging  to  any  other  nation.  The  wdtt  t>lpv|S 
Bje2szar  Pasha,  on  his  death  bed  in  1804,  otdfsred  toupliy-r 
three  prisoners,  who  were  lying  in  his  dopgeons,  to  be  wi^jasi 
into  the  sea  togetlier.  They  were  mdstof  thietagbirei|MR, 
whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  posts ;  ahd  tiis 
that  it  would  do  them  no  good  to  be  turned  loose  and 
on  the  worid  ;  and  that  as  they  most  oommit  plander*  it  tfMsy 
sought  to  replace  the  wealth  whioh  tbey  bed  Joat»  it 
be  better,  both  for  the  sake  6f  tkemsdvest  «nd  othens* 
they  should  be  put  out  of  the  way  at  once !     A  few  mhitaies 
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tibfore  he  ei^pired,  he  rammoaed  Isnuieli;  ^a^het  (f  hU^'^tifff 
iiye$,  fram  prison.  Tbe  unhappy  victim  entreatod^^.shori 
«pAO«  to  prepare  hilitself  for  execution,  but  he  v«^  hurried 
to  Dje«ear's  presenoe.  *'  There/'  Bdid  the  djing  tmi^^ 
"  I  leive  yott  plenty  of  trboi^s,  plenty  of  mon^y  to  paf'th^nii 
and  good  fortincatiods  to  tight  in  ;  if  you  are  a  man,  yo^.^ili 
keeD  them,  and  my  enemies  will  then  have  no  reasqn  to 
^xmt  in  my  death.**    The  astonished  snbcessor  profited'  little 

S'  this  advice;  after  a  few  years  of  turbulent  opposition  to 
e  Porte,  lie  was  cutoff  by  its  treachervi  and  the  reins  of 
((overnm^nt  passed  into  the  hands  of  Saiiman>  whose  udmi? 
;nistratioois  stated  to  have  been  happy  and  tran^ail. 
.  Keac  the  village  of  Shusaiomer^  Hr.  Buckingham  sf^w  a 
crl^Jf^et  matcbi  and  the  game  was  played  also  as  he  entered 
other  places.  At  Nazareth,  he  took  up  his  quar^rs  ia.tbd 
Fraaeisoan  monastery ;  and  from  a  survey  of  the  neigbboorit 
iMwd  most'streauoosly  disputes  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion,  that 
the  vdley  iti  which  tliis  town  stands  has  any  opekiitig  whatever 
to  the  East ;  so  that  D'Anville*  after  all,  is  right  in  the  po^ 
sition  which  he  has  assigned  to  it.  On  entering  Jaffa,  the 
JEngii^h  consul,  SignorUamiani,  entertained  the  travellers. 
His  residence  was  oark  and  dirty,  but  his  personal  oostume. 
by  its  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic  magnificence,  atpnec . 
for  any  scantiness  which  might  be  objected  to  his  householc 
furniture.  He  wore  the  long  robes  of  the  East^  surmounted , 
by  a  powdered  bag*wig,  a  cocked  hat,  with  anchor  buttons  • 
nd  black  cockade,  and  a  ffold*headed  cane.  The  stores  of 
is  mind  were  equally  displayed,  whether  in  asking  or  comV 
municatiog  intelligence.  He  stated,  that  a  British  fleet  of 
eighty  sail  of  the  line  was  cruizing  off  Egypt !  and  he  in* 
<|nired  whether  Mr.  Buckingham  was  a  Milord:  Whether  Pro^ 
testants  were  Jews  I  Whether  the  *  English  were  idolaters, 
Wetics,  or  unbelievers  ?  and.  Whether  Bonaparte's  resting 
place  in  St.  Helena  was  not  five  thousand  miles  to  the  JS^orth 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Frozen  Sea? 

,,  Jaffais  the  reputed  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda;  and  as  it  is  the  port  from  which  Jonah  em-, 
barked  for  Tarsus,  an  analogy  has  bee^  supposed  to.exist 
between  the  Sacred  History  and  the  mytliologicjfil  fable..  The 
event  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  modern  annals  was  re-* 
lated  to  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  following  terms : 

*<  On  returning  from  our  exoursioo  around  the  town  and  port,  wet 
sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  as  meacre  a  kind  as  could  wellbe  prepared 
in  aa  European  manner,  and  had  to  drink  large  potions,  of  the 
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w^akeit  aad  towfiBt  wine^  |hat  ever  I  bud  ^el  uist«d«  even  ia  i\m 
cpwtry^  Here  ^e  were  lyiexpecledly  joined  by  f^  Greek  4oc(qc 
ifbooi  I  had  ynet  a$  Jedda,  pn  my  last  voyage  from  Indie  la  E§fp( 
by. die  Red  Sea.  This  man^  ruehiag  suddenly  into  the  roomi 
dbsped  me  round  the  neck,  and  after  a  profusion  of  kisseg  in  ike 
ftsbion  of  the  East,  told  me  that  he  had  just  arrivod  with  eone  pii<* 

Eims  from  Damiett^,  and  b^ged  that  we  would  detain  quiveWes 
r  him,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  enterinig  Jerusaleni.prilh 
a  *  Milord  Inglese.' 

**  I  was  glad  to  erade  this  ilf-timed  flattery  by  pressing  a  subject 
on  wifah  I  had  deiennined  to  make  ndintttt!  enqeiry;  Hhe-  fact  of 
BBDapaite^  having  nuifdered  his  priaonere  bete  In  oM  Uoed 
had  been  donbted,  from  |he  aiert  diciuMitantse  of'tke  'Okmd 
lUiwg  omitted  to  meatioa  it*  |bou^  he  had  not  been  #nce 
guestiqned  aa  (o  the  point  This,  fcnyever,  I  was  re»rived  to  do< 
f^4  in  ripply  w^  were  assiimd  bjr  ^ia  same  cimsMi's  Bfm».  Damiaai 
bimself  an  old  man  of  sixtyf  #nd.a  spectator  of  all  that, passed 
j^ere  during  the  Frencl^  invasion,  that  such  ma9fiacre  did  TeMy, 
takeplac^;  and  twenty  mouths  were  opened  at  once  to  conGrfi 
file  tale. 

^'  ^*  It  was  related  to  us,  that  Bonaparte  Had  issued  a  decree^  or- 
iikfm'g  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  pass  freely  wfoiout 
having  a  written  protection  bearing  his  signature ;  but  puolishing  al 
tile  same  time  an  assurace  that  tbu  shouM  be  granted  to  alf  who 
w«nld  a[hp1y  ibr  it  on  a  given  day.  The  multitude  ooitfded  in 
the  promiae,  and  were  collected  on  the  appointed  d^  withonl 
tfaecityt  to  the  number  often  or  twelve  hundred  peraens,  imehidii^ 
SHD,  women,  and  ohildrea.  They  were  then  odiered  on  nn  enia 
sance^  and  there  amaged  in  battation,  under  petaenoe  of  oomltaig 
tbtm  <9ne  by  one.  When  aU  was  ready,,  the  tooopa  were  4irdinnd 
io  ^re  on  theo^  mid  only  a  few  escaped  their  deaianctive.  vnliicsi 
A aimiUur  scene  was  transacted  on  the  bed  of  rockf  b^(^  thefNBat« 
^here  about  three  hundred  persons  were  either  sho^  or  drhr/e^^  ^ 
|)eri:ih  in  the  sea/'  P.  J  59*  i 

The  Latin  convent  of  Terra  Santa  in  tbe  gieneral^-i^oifak 
lacle  ef  foreignera  at  Jomsntera,  atid  h6re  Mr.  BwekSngUmi 
fell  in  with  Mr.  Banked.  Tbe  interior  of  tiiis  monaESMy  iM 
Bot  offer  any  favourable  specimen  of  the  bappinofts'  of  rof 
closes.  The  eatabliiAment  of  the  Inqoisifion,  ami  the  piety 
of  King  Ferdinsnidy  with  the  hopes,  through  hie  means,  of  a 
#evival  of  the  croffades,  fernMd  tbeohiof  aobjoet'of  exalta- 
tion ;  alt  else  wns-anfiering,  ^ompktint,  Md  difficnity, 

<*  One  complained,.  *  I  came  here  ibr  three  years  only,  and  have 
been  kept  seven ;  God  grant  that  I  may  be  srafe  to  retnm  home  at 
^e  coming  spring.*  Anbiher  said,  '  What  can  we  do  ?  we  are 
poor;  the  voyage  is  long;  and  unless  wf  have  permission,  and 
lAMne  provision  nuide  for  our  way^  how  can  we  thmk  of  going  ?*^ 


A  third  tAdedf  ^  In  ChRSlMidam  ire  eah  amuie  ouMelves  hf 
i^ocaikptf  visits  to  friaidi;  and»  during  long  fasts,  good  HbB, 
^ceiient  fruit,  and  exquisite  wines  are  to  te  had.'  While  a 
Ibtirth  continued,  *  And  if  one  should  be  taken  sick  here,  eithto 
<yf  the  plague  or  any  other  disease,  we  have  no  doctor  b\iM  m  old 
£rate  or  the  convent,  no  aid  but  from  a  few  spurious  medich^es, 
ia\d  nothing,  in  short  to  pres^nre  one's  life,  dearer  than  all  besidof 
so^tiiilt  we  must  end  our  days  unpitied,  and  quit  the  world  before 
our  time/  "    P.  18a 


fdetsire  diflbrs  widely  from  tbe  one  which  Cliiifem«i 
bmnd  1ms  sketched ;  b«t  we  fear  it  is  mooh  moie  in  ae^ 
oanbnoe  wdtfa  the  ffMeral  prineiples  of  human  mtare. 
*  An  Abyssinius  I^rince^  who  was  quartered  at  •  the  Cef^tte 
4300 vent;  dnrinr  his  ptlgrhnage,  could  tell  aethiDg  of  Broeej 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Sdt,  who  passed  at  Antatow  for  a  son^^ 
the  King  of  England.  Messrs.  CoSin  and  Pearce  also,  as  h0 
etated,  were  stiH  in  Abyssinia,  and  high  in  the  confidence  6t 
the  Ras,  who  looked  up  to  them  as  prodigies  of  Intellect* 
Tbe  one,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  from  the  lowest 
i^alks  of  life ;  the  other  a  common  saiioT,  who  could  scarce^ 
vead* 

Tbe  eoDveat  Delia  Terra  Santa  is  a  large  irregular  build- 
iogf  ^ApAble  of  containing  at  least  a  hundred  persons  pon* 
iaodio«sly«  Tbe  Saperior  and  Procurator  have  eaeh  a  cont» 
ViNuenlly  fasnisiled  suite  of  apartments,  and  there  is  a  puMie 
raom  <br  tbe  seoeption  of  strang^Fs.  Tlie  Saperior  is  in^ 
gediataly  degprnkdeot  on  the  Pope,  but  the  remaming  mem«a 
bers  are  sent  indiscriminately  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  1li<f 
Seatfa  of  8pai|i.  Rome  principally  supplies  the  funds  ;  but 
tbel^acies  of  the  devout,  and  the  donations  of  the  European 
itronarchs  assist  in  its  support.  The  present  King  of  Spain 
has  been  noboundedly  liberal ;  and  during  the  year  before 
Mr*  Buckingham's  arrival,  tbe  English  ambassador  had  sent 
Qfteep.  hundred  pounds  as  a  present  from  his  sovereign  lo 
tjw  gaaipdiaa  pf  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre,  Eighty^e^t  persons  at 
INi^eat  are  in  the  convent*  Th^.feed  at  tbe  same  table 
vn  a  regulated  allowance*  The  time  of  service  is  fixed  at 
tbicee,  fivie,  or  seven  years ;  when  these  ajfe  e^^pired,  the  Su* 
pevior  .cannot  detaia  tbeia^  but  be  is  not  beuud  to  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  getting  home.  Their  life  is  a  series  o£ 
petty  occupation  and  strenuous  idteness.  Eight  is  their  resting 
hour,  and  Uiey  rise  again  at  half  past  devenfot- midnight  mass; 
srt  five  they  get  up  to  morning  service ;  coffee  13  then  made  for 
tbem ;  at  ten  they  take  an  early  dinner^  and  after  this  sleep  till 
past  noon.  Almost  during  every  hour  of  tbe  day)  religious 
services  are  attended  by  stated  portions  of  tliem ;  and  on 
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feasts  and  public  processions^  illness  only  justifies  absence. 
Books  are  never  opened,  and  not  a  map,  even  of  tbe  Holy 
liaod»  is  to  be  found  within  their  walls.    They  love  to  snn 

^  ibemselves  in  some  comer  of  the  court  or  terrace ;  or,  as 
we  remember  was  tbe  practice  of  a  well  know  Academic  of 
ou:  own  times,  to  lean  over  the  galleries,  and  regard  what 
is  going  on  in  the  courts  below. 

We  purposely  avoid  all  detail  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  ''  u^- 
pertinent  curiosities."  He  presents  us  with  a  miniature 
portrait  as  his  frontispiece,  which,  although  in  the  costume 
pf  a  dancing  dog,  we  doubt  not  will  plead  an  apology  with 
his  female  readers  for  the  unceremonious,  advances  of  tbe 
V  bandson^e  dark-complexioned  Abyssinian/'  Qr  the  m»re 
regulated  amourette  of  "  Sitte  Tereza  ;*'  but  these  are  by  no 
means  ^ithin  our  province. 

.  A  great  portion  of. the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1807,  and  it  has  been  restored  in  a 
style  very  inl*erior,  it  is  said,  to  the  original  edifice.    Instead 

*  of  Corinthian  columns  of  fine  marble,  the  dome  is  now  sup- 
ported by  tall  and  slender  square  pillars  of  masonry,  niddy 

^  plastered.  Mr.  Bankes  compared  the  painted  decora^ons  to 
a  poor  French  theatre,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  thonffht  them 
like  the  Turkish  summer  houses  at  Constantinople.  We 
should  remark,  however,  that  the  vignette  prefixed  to  this 
description  presents  a  range  of  magnificent  colomns;  we 
suspect  that  it  has  been  taken  ready  made  from  the  work  of 
j^ome  former  traveller,  and  that  the  artist  has  forgot  to  adapt 
it  to  the  MS.  before  him. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  the  following  passage,  and 
therefore,  although  the  tone  of  it,  taken  in  any,  way  jdi^leases 
OS,  we  shall  abstain  from  comment  upon  it 

'  <*  As  tbe  last  and  roost  important  monument  within  these  walls, 
and  that  to  which  every  other  is  made  subservient,  we  entered 
the  Hply  Sepnlchre  itself,  the  venerated  tomb  of  the  Living  God; 
an  excavation  originally  made  by  human  hands,  though  destined 
to  contain,  for  a  given  period,  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  great  Ore- 
ator  and  Director  of  the  Universe ! 

**  To  enter  here,  and  kneel  before  the  shrine,  and  kiss  the  marble 
that  encasei  it  with  absolute  indifier^nce,  I  abould  hold  to  be  hn. 
possible ;  but  if  I  were  asked  what  were  the  aentimeots  that  pes- 
aessed  me  at  the  moment  of  bowing  before  tbe  altar,  i  should  aay, 
with  Chateaubriand,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  Co  describe 
them,  and  that  such  a  train  of  ideas  presented  themselves  at  once 
to  mv  mind,  tbat  none  remained  for  a  moment  fixed  there. 
My  ^elino,  however,  though  equallv  indescribable  as  his  own, 
were,  I  believe,  of  a  very  different  kind.    P.  250. 
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The  crowds  harrying  inwards,  were  noisy  tod  troablesome. ' 
Somo  were  searching  tor  their  shoes  left  at  the  door,  as  all 
went  in  barefoot :  some  were  straggKng  to  get  near  the  marble* 
that  they  night  press  it  witK  their  lips ;  while  others  were 
pulling  off  the  tarba^s  of  such  as  had  forgotten  to  uncoTer 
their  heads. 

'  The  night  of  Mr.  Backingham's  visit  to  the  sepulchre,  was 
a  night  of  flafi^ellation  in  ttie  Latin  convent.  Each  monk 
logged  himself  with  cords,  rods,  or  small  chains,  in  proper* 
lion  to  the  strength  of  his  body,  or  his  devotion.  The  cuisi* 
frier  alone  was  excosed ;  he  said  it  was  penance  enoagh  to 
cook  for  88  people,  and  teach  the  boys  of  the  convent  to  make 
Mioes.  Every  Wednesday  and  Friday  thronghont  the  year; 
tiie  forty  days  of  Lent,  and  all  other  great  Fasts,  brought 
with  them  this  return  of  discipline. 

The  service  of  the  Jewish  synagogne,  appears  to  be  cele- 
brated mncli  in  the  same  manner  in  Jerusalem  as  elsewliere; 
The  Hebrew  population  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  esti- 
mated at  not  more  than  lOOOmales,  and  at  least  thrice  as  many 
females.    The  reason  for  this  disproportion  is  plain, 

**  No  nude  Jews  came  hither  but  such  as  were  contented  to  live 
poorly,  dr  had  money  to  let  out  at  interest  for  their  subsistence ; 
as  there  was  no  commerce  practised  in  the  place,  and  all  were 
.  therefore  rabbis,  or  dwellers  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  or  students, 
or  devout  persons.  Widows,  however,  from  all  countries,  if  thej 
could  get  to  Jerusalem,  were  sure  of  being  maintained  by  the  com^ 
munity  of  their  own  religion ;  and,  accordingly,  as  many  as  could 
get  together  the  means  of  doing  so,  flocked  here  for  that  purpose.'' 

P,  257. 

•         ♦ 

The  grand  consummation  of  a  Jew*s  existence,  is  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  valley  of  Jeboshaphat 
Great  prices  are  paid  for  this  privilege;  for  the  Rabbles  have 
interpreted  a  prophetical  declaration  ([/oel  iii.  I,  H.)  in  a  mys- 
tical sense ;  ^nd  believe  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  final  judgment  will  take  place  on  this  spot.  From  the  same 
hope  tke  Mahommedans  have  left  a  stone  jutting  out  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  aooouimod^tion  of  their 
prophet,  who  is  to  sit  npon  it,  and  call  ipankind  to  their  final 
sentence.  The  Turkish  law,  previous  to  Buonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  Syria,  ^  prohibited  more  than  2000  Jews  f^om  inhabit- 
ing Jernsalemi  00  pain  of  death.  The  Jews,  on  the  advance 
of  the  French  conqueror,  were  9hut  up  in  their  quarters,  and 
the  Christians,  in  like  manner,  in  their  convents :  and  it  was 
intended,  if  Jerusalem  had  been  attacked,  to  massacre  all  who 
were  not  Mahommedans  indiscriminately. 

The  description  of  Tasso  (c.  iii.  s,  55.)  has  ahrays  been 
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•AmitCed   m  preneotiBg  «i  wmMte  piiftar^  of  the  mia 
of  Jdrmaleiii ;  aad  Mr.  MGkifighoa&  adds  hio  tootimmy  taili 

Eoffd  ooneetaoM*  He  ootiwoloi  Ae  anm^orof fi&od 
ts  at  8000,  half  rf  wkom«K  MdMumiadaim  ;  hBl  Ike 
tieual  flux  and  reSex  of  otiaiiMn^  Iniags  tbe  iMtcehloi|N>|M» 
lation  op  to  little  tees  tlMti  16,000  i^  certain  seaaaaa-afiika 
year.  Noaoooaatwhidbooeld  bedapaOdaloiiaalMrikofmi* 
portion  of  namben  in  tkedifcrentaoQlsvvaseaileeledL  Slia 
only  trade  consists  in  cradfixes,  feUea  and  dttpAaCs;  iaqje 
cargoes  of  which  ate  regnhtfly  Mp^  to  ilat^«  Spain,  atod 
Portogal.  ThenaBlagyfaiee  aoatftfa  otfabontHWwIdi— . 
Tarfcs,  Arahs,  and  AttaniaaB,  mixed  together;  the  mSk, 
irith  the  natnral  positiaa  ef  the  city»  aie-caoagh  Id  defaad 
it  against tamnhaary altaak ;  Iwl  itant  aaailyfall  faaftie 
Earopean  approaches. 

We  are  ooBvinced.  froai  Mr*  Beekinghaai'siaaBaBeag^  of 
the  ideaHHy  of  Moont  Galrary ;  aft  laaalweaeaBO  luiiittfui 
violently  impagn&ig  the  traditiiip  of  agea  ooaeanem  it»  He 
has,  in  oar  minds^  satislactoiily  aaaveaadLthe  hnding  al|>ea 
lions  against  this  hypothesis  ;  and  ve  can  naif  vsh^HHia  ha 
had  done  so  without  hdng  nnciyil  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

At  the  close  of  January,  Hr.  Bqckiii^am,  in  coinpany  with 
Mr*  Bankes,  commenced  his  joamey  to  the  east  oflordan ;  the 
first  seekiag  Tiberias  cm  the  way  to  Damasoos  and  Alepp«^ 
the  last  intending  to  reach  Nanoeth;  and  both  anxions  to  in- 
vestigale  the  rains  of  Jerash  and  Gamaia.  Two  Aiab  guados. 
of  tM  tribe  ef  Zaiians,  and  an  Aiheaiaii  inlBcpfelar,  earn- 
pleled  tbe  party.  All  were  dressed  in  Ike  eaalaflm  of  Iha 
country ;  the  Albanian  and  the  Amhsaa  tteBrownhahsf^Mni 
Buckingham  as  a  Syrian  Arab,  and  Mr.  Bankcaas  mTmkwh 
soldier.  Each  earned  his  own  baggage,  a  smaD  pcetion  af 
bread,  dates,  tobacco  and  coflbe,  a  sapply  of  com  for  their 
horses,  and  n  leathern  botde  of  water  sospended  fimn  the 
saddle-bow.  They  wore  armed  bat  scantily ;  for  they  wore 
cautioned,  and  as  it  appears  wisely,  to  trast  rather  to  their  po- 
verty Aan  their  pew^  for  a  safe  condncL  Hie  route  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  b  smid  desolate  and  dangerous 
mountains.  ''Ihedtyofl^dms^  has  m^ai  present  a  aingfe 
tree  to  mark  its  site;sind  its  pitcions  hilsami  are  utterly  de- 
stroyed. We  remember  indeed  that  Munster  has  refencd 
this  fiiilure  la  the  period  of  the  cracifixion ;  and  his  reasoot 
hate  been  ^pmiatly  given  in  an  Eaglish  dres^  "  whether  he- 
CNMase  the  iTpe  was  to  oeaae  when  the  tnfli  was  come,  arbe- 
ciaasa  that  mad  was  anvurthy  to  ha^e  so  aoTureigae  hodBy 
|4iyskik  arewinher,  whore  the  Physician  of  dm  aaal  was  pat 
to  dcelh.^  At  the  awdetw  YiQige,  near  the  sappmad 
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JOTkdto,  tbe  gofipteiBl  Ustsry  tdihskm  wkkoertiHn  IMm^f 
iBodMi  flinpUfiMlkMis  annexed  to  i^  Wjoie  tbe  topics  of  coQr 
wrMitioti  UmofT  Mr.  BuckiiigliWiV^ti^'s  kMlging.  Tfm 
g<id6»MWiladyth<titefettiaw>0fik^tHiet  caned  Hertbah^^^ 
atiU  esiMed  HtMnt  ci  dn^'ijebniej  lo  the  s^iitliward  of  Jericbo^t 
IWadhion  deiared  itto  be.a  eity  of  tbe  giaal»  ;aodits  visitofnt 
addedif  Aat  lliej  bad  theouMlfea  U»n  knA  bandied  amenl^  its 
sepiilcbtei  inman  akvlb  and  bdnes  «t  leest  three  times  ibe 
ai804Mf  thi»e  of  preaant  mev. 

Tbe  Jerdaa«  ift  tbe  ford  by  whkh  Mr,  Bookiogbaai 
pitffed  hi  acarcety  el^eeedcd  fire  aod  twenty  yards  in  breadUi  <; 
tbe  4mteni  wevedeai',  iWIn  w,  wuA  pleasant  tl>  tbe  taste  i  tbe 
ctaanttit  eattsfcandy  rapid,  and  tbe  banks  tbiokly  tined  ^ilk 
sbmbe.'  Ifr;  Bwktnglini  belietes  Uniself  to  bave  ereesed. 
nearly  at  tbe  same  spot  wbicb  the  Israelites  reached  on  Hlomf. 
Ami  IMMUNE  to  thd  pvoBiised  land.  Tbe  second  iitght  was 
jWSbed  n*  a  eaaip  of  Bedoninsi  who  proffered  tbe  mo«| 
niAbdly  at^tiens ;  altfaoogb  an  anieoky  incident,  most  cbar 
rai^eirBitio  ctf  national  jaMMers^  bad  very  neariy  oocasioned  i^ 
seetoeef  disberd. 

**  We  w,ere  on  the  point  of  rising  with  the  rest  to  retire  ea^  to 
his  own  length  and  breadth  of  eardi  to  fepOse,  for  there  were  no 
other  beds  to  redine  oh,  wheA  aR  at  once  sotbe  otie  of  tbe  part^ 
recognized  Abou  Farah,  the  eldest  of  oof  gtiides,  sob  one  wi  whose 
bead  rested  the  blood  of  a  sott  of  theh*  tribe.  The  liccnsBtite  was 
fadstrfy  made,  a  momentary  confuflion  ensued,  but  at  leagthi  after 
iehl^  explanation,  all  was  eahn  again.  This,  h  seemed,  was  an 
eftar  of  four  years'  standing ;  but  ii  having  been  clearly  «)4oum*. 
stfoMed  by  oaaef  tbeperty  that  it  was  simply  a  wound  that  was  r^ 
cdbed^  from  which  tbe  si&nr  had  reeovered,  and  that  this  was 
aocidentallpr  given,  matters  were  adjusted ;  and  a  general  reconcilia^ 
Cion  followmg,  we  lay  down  to  repose  under  the  assurance  of  being 
itt  perfect  safety  beneath  their  tent.*'    P.  520. 

The  comtry  of  Gilead,  tfiroWgb  which  they  now  advanced 
eastward,  Was  drstsag bisbed  for  its  grandear  nnd  its  beanty : 
hm  any  dcti atfon  from  tbe  straight  parth,  was  atrcmaoaaly  re- 
sisted by  thegtfides,  as  beteg  most  bezofdoos*  The  following 
day  brmjghf  them  at  an  carty  hour,  to  Ae  first  object  of 
their  search  the  fuins    of  Jerash,    the   ancient  Gerazsr. 
After  passing  hasti^r  through  the  main  street,  atid  tantalising 
themselves  with  a  glimpse  oblv  6f  its  magnWcence,  they  dex- 
terously framed  an  excuse  which  enabled  tbetn  to  visit  it  a 
second  time,  and  at  more  length,  without  exoiting  sn&pician. 
at  the  moment.  The  few  hoars  which  they  spent  amid  its  re- 
niains,  m  spite  of  a  continued  rain  nUd  repentad  interrnpUon,. 
were  so  diligent^  employed,  tbat  Mr.  Backmglaam  baa  |flre^ 
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pHited  08  ^th  drawiiigSygroiiQd  plani,  admeatammeate,  iiH 
jscriptionsrand  fifty  good  quarto  pagea  to  boot,  as  the  rawacd 
pf  bis  laboars :  yet  from  the  villfige  of  Soof,  at  which  ha  alapt, 
to  tba  site  of  Jerash,  is  a  distance  of  an  hoar  aod  a  half;,  h^ 
atarted  from  this  resting  phioe  at  day<-break»  andi  quitted  Je- 
xash  just  after  noon.  *  ... 

Qjor  readers  would  belittle  interested  by  an  abridgment  of 
tiii^  description.  Avenaest  triumphal  arches*  baths»  tempt^ 
aqueducts,  columns,  theatres,  and  nanmacbife,  cannot  mva 
justice  done  to  them  in  brief;  and  we  must  be  content  to  cene- 
aaliae  on  their  mognifioence.  But  little  is  known  c€tiie  Ustorj 
of  this  city ;  and,  with  all  thesplendour  which  surrounds  it  eren 
hk  its  decay  and  desotation,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  but  a  colonial 
tdwn  in  a  foreign  country,  fi^r  removed  from  the  chief  seat  of 
empire. 

The  fatigue,  attendant  on  this  expeditioup  very  naturally 
produced  a  sleep  of  many  hours  on  the  return  to  Soof*  The 
dormitory  was  a  public  room,  occupied    by  niwy  oth^ 

Ieraons ;  and  Mr.  JBankes*  on  awaking^  learnt  that  i^a  horse 
ad  died  suddenly  in  the  stable.  A  Moslem  of.lhe.pai^ 
^who  already  suspected  his  companions  to  be  Chiistiaiiii, 
Jfews^  or  magicians,  all  animals  equally  odious  to  hia,  d^ 
ftoed  that  this  event  was  a  signal  proof  of  Grod's  displeasure ; 
and  his  assertion  was  hailed  with  very  general  assent.  To  add 
io  the  suspicion  thus  aroused,  Mr*  Bankes,  Ttnfortunately, 
besides  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  country,  had  not 
yet  a^uired  a  facility  in  conforming  himself  to  Mahomme- 
dan  atHtudes ;  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  his  shirt  ai|d 
drawers,  as  tl^ey  were  dried  by  his  servant  at  the  fire*  were 
discovered  to  be  framed  of  a  most  nnusual  material«  fine 
palico. 

**  The  whole  of  the  company  were  unanimously  oTo^ion*  Chat 
immense  treasures  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  Jerash  ;  and 
they  were  as  firmly  persuaded  that  die  excavation  of  them  was  the 
sole  object  of  our  visit»  of  whatsoever  relimon  we  might  be.  Iliey 
assured  us,  however,  that  a  ffuardian  gemus,  or  demon,  under  ^ 
form  of  an  immense  bird,  field  the  whole  in  too  great  security  for 
k  to  be  taken  away  by  mortals,  unless  pome  magic  arts  were  used 
to  charm  hiu)  into  consent.  Thi|  bird,tl)ey  said,  appeared  amon^ 
the  ruins  on  every  ei^th  day  i  and  there  weie  even  some  ef  the 
party  who  positively  insisted  on  haying  seen  him  there  with  dieir 
own  eyes ;  gravely  adding,  that  its  form  was  different  firom  that  of 
all  other  known  animals,  and' its  size  enormous  beyond  description.'^ 
P.  405. 

With  day-break  the  travellers  ,very  wisely  determined  iq 
r)ntrun  the  alarm  which  their  demeanour  had  occasioned,  and 
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tliey  set  off  in  a  North  Westerly  course.  The  tract,  upon 
which  they  now  entered,  was  richly  wooded,  and  brought  to 
mind  the  nnest  districts  of  Portugal.  Oom  Kais,  on  the  bite 
of  Gramaia,  was  the  point  to  which  they  verged. 

Oamala,  thongh  abounding  in  interest,  is  less  msignificcnt 
tiian  Jerash.  It  is  thick  set  with  sepulchral  grottoes  and  ^xxr^ 
cophagi ;  most  of  them  simitar  in  oesign,  and  presenting  the 
fitone  doors  which  are  thought  to  be  the  workmanship'  of 
the  Ghmldeean  age.    The  construction  is  eminently  curious. 

**  ^The  ioaCf  which  was  seven  ^pans  higbt  wns  piinnelled  by  m 
double  oiouldinga  in  four  oblong  squares,  and  divided  by  a  pcrpcn* 
jdlcular  line,  left  in  relief  upon  its  centre,  and  resembling  exactly 
a  bar  of  iroQ,  with  five  studs*  like  the  heads  of  iron  bolts*  The 
greatest  peculiarity  was,  perhaps^  the  small  stone  knocker,  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  pannels,  ciit  like  the  seeming  iron  bars  and 
bolts,  all  of  it  of  one  solid  stone,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  door  itself, 
80  as  to  give  it  the  q>pearance  of  a  well-secured  dwelling  on  ap» 
pft>achmg  It. 

'^  The  door  was  fixed  like  those  in  the  tombs  of  «the  kings  at- Je» 
SiiMlem,  by  a  long  circular  spindle,  running  up  into  a  cell  in  the 
thick  and  solid  architrave  above,  and  a  short  lower  pivot  bedded  in 
a  shallower  socket  in  the  threshold  below ;  these  pivots  being  bodi 
fof  apiece  with  the  door  itself.  By  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  we 
found  the  door  to  traverse  easily  on  its  hmges,  and  wj^  could  see 
^at  the  manner  of  hanging  it  must  have  been  to  insert  first  the 
upper  spindle  into  the  circular  hole  in  the  architrave,  and  then  \o 
brine  the  leaver  pivot  immediately  over  its  socket,  suffering  it  to 
fall  into  it ;  as  the  space  between  the  upper  part  of  the  door  aiid 
the  foot  of  of  the  architrave,  was  just  equal  to  the  end  of  the  pivot 
below.  A  small  overlapping  piece  Was  left  to  descend  liKo  s 
mcl^lding,  at  the  foot  of  the  architrave  in  front,  so  that,  though  the 
vacant  space  was  visible  when  the  door  was  open,  this  stone  ledge 
.fompletelj  eevei^it  when  the  door  was  closcNd.''    P.  415L 

I  .  1^^  P^^  ^^9^  ^^*  Buckingham  at  Nazaretb|  where  we 
'iJSnd  him  once  more,  in  consequence  of  haying  missed  the  Da* 
^inascus  caravan.    His  travels  end  abruptly,  and  we  shall  $e 

j^ad  to  liear  more  of  him;  forthoogji  his  style  is  somewhat  Ur 
.  ppured  and  dry,  and  we  are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  tone 

which  he  assumes,  he  has  given  ample  proof  in  the  course  of 

this  volume  of  his  activity,  resolution,  energy,  and  observa- 

^0. 
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It  is  oat  of  this  general  spirit  of  indigiiotiony  whicii  the 
Spmisfa  war  prodtEie^»  that  the  greatest  interest  «f  it  arises; 
for  we  ean  hndly  oonsider  the  almost  bloodless  trininphs  of 
theFrenoh  in  the  )rfains  of  Castiile,  in  the  light  of  tictortes. 
The  French  invasion  was  indeed  so  little  foreseen,  that  the 
Spanish  svaiies  wtee  not  only  aamerikally  ineooij^ete,  but  in 
Ur  #Me  of  flimosi  absolute  destitntioa ;  the  iaiantry  bciag> 
bfl41y  e]0thed«  and  worse  armed — the  oavalry  wilhont  hm^ses,' 
apd  4be  whole .  wtthont  discipline. .  These  were  suSicmil 
caases  of  defeat  %  bat  they  were  unwisely  broken  into  threaf 
maasea  and  soattered  oyer,  the  Peninsula.  We  camiot  won* 
fteatban*  that  under  all  these  disadTantagesy  they  fell  aaeasjr 
flvad  umeaiatiat?  oonqaast  Bonaparte  styles  them,  and  per* 
fa^jft  justly,  Aotfaiiii^  hot  ^'  Canaille.'"  While  then  Napoleov 
was.  •  isabduing  the  opa»  ooutttry.  Marshal  Saint  Cyr^  wa» 
directed  to  pfcpsotyate  into  Caitaloaia.-.  His  ooiamcuEKl<  waa< 
onfeMiared  by  any  reslrii^tMUk  The  Emperor  presented  him 
with  tk  cante-blsnobOtf  impressing  one  olgect  alone  on  •  hiS| 
ajtiwtiqpj.|iawe)y»  to. make  every  exertion  to  relieve  Bflnia>' 
lepa»  IheUk  heaifq^  by  the  Spaniards  i  Sob  hod  he  «onee  lost 
it^  SOJMO.  JMakWouJd  not  bare  been,  safficienit  to  retake  it. 

Fjrom  the.  natural  atreqgth  of  Catalonia,  we  might  have 
expeeted,  not  indeed  a  more  generous  opposition  to  the* 
Ff each ;  hot  certaialy  a  more  efficient  and  military  delenoe 
of  that  :|Nro!|ince.  For  Catalonia  is  the  Wales  of  Bpam;^ 
being  mpuatainous,  aad  the  country  more  or  less  elevated  in 
p9i(^rtion  to  its  proximity  to  the  Pyrenees,  while  its  vasi- 
chaiaa  aire  broken  into  isolated  positions  of  extraonlinarf 
ati!ength.aad  di£BeuIty,  commanding  every  road,  every  pass^ 
and  every  valley.  It  has  few  plains  on  which  an  army  can- 
act^  m^  those  of  small  extent,  rocky  and  uneven*  To  these 
advaatages,  thb  province  joins  that,  of  being  the  only  one  fai 
Spain,.  Cf9fnpleteiy  fortified.  It  is  replete  with  fortifications, 
(c^  wbjl^fa^  at  that  time,  two  only,  Barceiona  and  Figni^res, 
wj^vojip  posses$ion  of  tbe^irencb,)  maay  of  them  of  tbe  first 
ofiim  and  all  of  them  in  admirably  chosen  positions,  either  for 
obftiuotiag  the  advance  ci  an  enemy,  or  fcr  covering  the  ope* 
ratfona  of  tbe  defending  army ;  while,  from  the  naftore  of  the 
country,  the  diiSScuHy  of  procuring  provisiona  was  almost 
insormoantable  lo  an  enemy. 

Against  thisgreat  natural  and  artificial  bulwark,  deiended  by 
more  than  80«00O.meD^  of  4ifiarent  descriptions,  where  every 
road  was  broken  up,  every  valley  and  «very  mountain  guarded 
by  the  militia  of  the  countcy.  Marshal  SaiatCyr  began  his^ 
advance,  after  the  ifdl  of  Rosas,  with  only  15,000  infantiy, 
^d  1500  cavalry.    This  little  band  marched  with  only  four 
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day^  proTision  on  tbeir  backs,  with  not  more  than  thj  car* 
tridges  a  man,  and  with  a  farther  small  supply  carried  on  Hbe 
backs  of  males.  Their  artillery,  baggag^wi^goiis,  as  wcH 
as  every  means  of  transporting  their  wounded,  were  left  be* 
mod ;  the  stale  of  the  roads  being  impraetieable  for  oar- 
pages  of  any  description.  These  were,  uaquesliomlily,  most 
uptoward  ciroumstances,  and  had  the  Spanbk  ftvce  been 
Collected  at  any  advanced  point  of  this  fbrmidable  tanisr, 
towards  the  frontiers  of  France,  it  wonid  have  bee»sovoe^ 
possible  for  the  French  to  haveadvanced  in  so  snail  m  fuaui. 
**  ,For  many  were  the  positions,  had  they  been  jfadtaioBslyBe- 
fended,"  says  Marshal  St  Cyr,  ''against  whiek  I  ifcinM 
L^ve  been  obliged  to  have  fired  away  my  last^ttrtridge.''  :Bsit 
W^ile  the  main  body  of  the  Spamsh  troops  were  uaeiBssIf 
employed  in  Uockading  Bareelonay(whicb' would  hanre^bees 
b^t^  observed  by  a  few  battalions^  merely  sufli^ieiit  fto^pith 
\mt  the  eirany  from  forc^tng  Iho  ooimtry ,^^^<  wMm»A 

Eaard  alone  was  adventured  on  t^  banks  »of -the  Xv« -an 
iindr^  miles^in  advance  of  its  main  bntlalHi%  to: oppose 
the .  progress  of  the  Freaob*    The-  first  operation  of  the 
French  was  tomanosuvre,  soas  to  cull  off  this  ndmmocd  imif» 
This  they  effected,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  mnnytbosiB^ 
which  brought  them  to  the  heights  overlooking  the*fertress  ot 
)Iortalrich«'  Here  anew  difficulty,  which  presented  itadf  to 
t]be  further  progress  of  the  French,  shews  the  imptegnnUe 
Mtare  of  the  country,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  nSghlfaatt 
been  defended.   From  Hortalricb*  two  roads  only  lead  ts 
Barcelona.    One  along  the  coast,  so  completely  gnnrded  kij 
;ljbe£i)glish  gun-boats,  that  General  Dnhesme^  taking  lUk 
sonte,  on  his  retreat  from  Gerona,  had  been  obliged  to  bnn 
all  his  baggage-waggons,  to  throw  all  his  artillevy  into  the 
aea,  and  to  take  to  the  mountains  in  the  greatest  dkotder* 
The  other  road  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Hortailiik 
Neither  route  being  passable,  it  became  necessary  *ta  find 
some  track  across  the  monntains,  which  might  lend  is  the 
direction  of  Barcelona.     But  the  smugglers  had  ali 
that  no  such  path  existed,  and  one  shepherd  alone  had 
found,  (and  tnis  man  was  not  with  the  army,)  to  declare  the 
contrary.     In  this  dilemma,  the  whole  ^(taff  «f  tbe  army  was 
fruitlessly  employed  during  an  entire  day  in  endeavouring  to 
find  the  route*    Night  approached,  the  JWfamhal  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  the.  greatest  disqeieluile  l^egan  to  f^evafl 
among  the  troops,  when  the  path  was  at  length  disetfvnaod; 
and  the  army  extricated  from  a  situation,  in  which  a  few 
battalions  would  have  stopped  its  progress.  The  French^new 
continued  their«marcb,  harassed  by  tbeAliqudets,  o%eraniai 
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in  which  they  had  many  torrents  to  pass^  and  many  diffieuItiiM 
peculiar  to  moantainons  countries  to  encoantev.  The  last  great 
cibstacle  was'a  defile  of  more  than  two  leagaes  in  length,  wooded 
on  eifieryside,  fall  of  conpnres,  of  abatis^and  diiBcnlties  of  every 
kind;  and  whereahandfal  of  resolatemenmighthave  destroyed 
them.  But  tlas  was  aba  passed,  with  little  opposition^  in 
9fii6  of  the  muinars  of  the  troops,  worn  down  with  fttigue, 
and^  they  at  length  debouched  into  the  open  country/  if 
leagne  in  the  rear  of  Llinas,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Spanish 
anai]%  in  position  between  Cardeden  and  Vilalba. 

The  smaBest  g^ood  -conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards^ 
Wmiif  even  at.  Siis  moment,  have  ensured  success  to  their 
laaose. .  For  the  French  had,  by  this  time,  consumed  all  tbei^ 
^pnmnons,  and  eKpended  idmost  all  their  ammunition,  so 
that  had  the  Spanish  generals  avoided  a  battle,  the  French 
maet  have  surrendered  in  a  few  hours  from  absolute  want: 
bill  the  errorsof  the  Snaniards  were  never  fortunale.  Unablef, 
in  consequence  ot  Iheur  bad  dispositions,  to  assemble  out  of 
Iheir  immense  foroe,  a  greater  number  of  troops  thaii  th^ 
enemy,  4hey  nevertheless  hastily  quitted  their  vanta^^ 
ground,  marched  to  the  attack,  and  lost  the  batde.  We 
oanmit  better  illustrate  the  ''  fortune  de  la  guerre,'*  than  by 
a  short  account  of  the  action. 

•    Early  4m  the  following  morning,  the  French  bad  scarcely 
begun  their  march  in  single  colnmn,  when  a  large  division  ot 
tbe.Spanish  army,  quitting  tbeir  strong  position,  attacked  tho 
hoBd  of  the  column.    The  country  was  so  wooded  and  oon« 
fined,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconnoitre  the  Spanish 
force*  Thus  circumstanced,  the  Marshal  ordered  the  army  to 
ccMlinoe  its  march  in  the  order  it  was  formed,  and  to  break 
(throogh  the  enemy — "  Je  defends  qu*an  deplaie  nns  seuk 
iaiailUn.     (Test  la  seule  et  unique  chance  de  succeed*    But 
the  brigade  of  Mazochelli,  which  was  the  leading  division  of 
Hm  army,  thinking  it  necessary,  we  apprehend,  to  fight  in 
ibe  old  £uhion,  had  already  deployed  into  line,  hazarding, 
hi  the  opinion  of  the  Marshal,  the  necessity  of  defending 
themselves  wifb  musketry,  of  which  they  had  bat  very  few 
Tounds  left,  instead  of  taking  the  more  decisive  measare  of 
rushing4o  the  attack,  and  deciding  at  once  thefortane  of  the 
day.    It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  that  this  mode 
of  attack  was  shewn  to  be  a  very  dangerbus  manoeuvre,  when 
tried  against  the  British,  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Peninsdar  war,  was,  in  consequence,  laid  aside.     But  the 
Marshal,  perhaps,  speaks  Uius  confidently  of  the  success  of 
the  manoeuvre,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  chairacter. 
The  centre: temps,  however,  was  fortunate,  for  it  enabled  the 
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MkrtlMt  t6  file  troops  by  two  roads,  and  to  cnt  through  the  wood 
in  such  a  manner^  as  to  fall  on  either  flank  of  the  enemy.  In  an 
Tfistant  Ihey  were  routed,  the  rest  of  the  army  fled.  **  tSa  Kgnt 
de  bataUk  enfonc'^e^  coupie  de  touted  parts,  sdbree,  mise  en 
der&nttB  tampktte  et  s'enfuit  de  toutts  jaaAes  et  en  foutts 
direStums."  '  This  happy  termination  to  an  aflair»  which,  in- 
efttdiHg  the  disposition  preparatory  to  attack,  did  not  in  aT( 
hst  an  hour,  drew  the  French  corps  oat  of  the  mo^t  critical 
Moation  in  which  it  was  placed  daring  the  whole  campaign^ 
They  were  now  enabled  to  contiuue  their  march  nninterropt- 
eSly  on  Barcelona.  Hie  siege  was  raised ;  they  obtained 
ptywisTons,  and  became  masters  of  the  country  on  whidi  they 
encamped.  ARer  this  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  tbree  other 
armies  Were  ratsed,  three  other  generals  were  appointed,  an4 
three  other  battles  were  fought.  We  can,  hardly,  however, 
hope  to  interest  bar  readers  in  the  fate  of  troops,  whose  con- 
Sdence  in  ^mseives,  had  been  destroyed,  if  it  had  even 
ever  existed ;  and  who,  on  every  charge  of  the  enemy  fled  **  i| 
ioutesjawibesJ*  Marshal  Saint  Cyr,  seems  to  thinks  that  the 
Spaniards  are  particularly^  gifted  with  powers  in  this  way; 
Ihey  erer  always  dispersed  with  such  extraor£nart/  rapidity. 
We  shall,-  tiberefore,  turn  from  a  snbject  so  little  inviting ; 
and  at  once  tijcing  for  granted  all  that  relates  to  the  Want  of 
military  science  in  the  Spaniards,  give  a  few  instances  of 
their  patient  and  persevering  endurance,  of  their  generous 
and  devoted  patriotism,  and  of  the  general  spirit  and  system 
of  the  Peninsular  war. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  exertions  6{  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  in  this  last  strnggle,  are  beyond  all  beliefl  It 
idone  raised  and  paid  a  regnlar  army  of  40,000  men,  besides 
arming  an  irregular  force  of  npwards  of  46,000  men.  "pie 
^Hte  of  this  general  mass,  called  Miquelets,  encamped  intix 
the  troops  of  the  Kne,  and  took  a  part  in  every  operation* 
Marsha)  Saint  Cyr  remarks,  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  more 
proper  for  the  defence  of  such  a  country ;  he  terms  Aem 
**  terrible  auxiliaries,'*  and  the  best  lifbt  troops  in  the  world*. 
The  renmrnder  of  tiiis  formidable  body,  the  Somat^nes,  as- 
sembled at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  taking  with  them  provi- 
sions  for  many  dajm ;  their  duty  was  to  guard  the  moontainsy 
the  roads,  and  defiles,  to  cover  aH  the  movements,  and  pro-' 
tect  the  retreat  of  their  own  army ;  to  habg  on  the  front  and 
flanks  of  the  enemy's  columns  during  their  march,  to  close  in 
on  their  rear,  and  render  all  their  communications  imprac- 
ticable. •  The  inhabitants  of  the  townd  likewise,  and  amoo^ 
them,  not  unfrequently  the  women,  assisted  in  the  defence  <u 
their  own  ramparts,  and  thus  left  a  larger  proportion  of  troops 
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disposable  for  the  field ;  imd  in  this  mmmery  the  population 
contribated  even  more  than  the  troops  of  the  line,  to  the 
defence  of  the  country-  It  may«  perhaps,  excite  a  smile  to 
learn,  that  the  chosen  leader  of  this  formidable  array  vas-*- 
Saint  Narcissus,  the  tutelary  Saint  of  Gerona.  He  was  in- 
voked by  prayers  and  vows  to  take  upon  himself  Uiat  great 
office;  ana  being  propitiated,  a  formidable  procession  d^ 
scended  into  his  tomb,  and  laid  the  splendid  insignia  of  hit 
command^  a  sword,  a  sash,  and  a  bftton,  on  his<sofii.n ;  all  the 
people  shed  tears  of  joy  at  this  sight. 

. .  Innnmerable  are  the  proofs  in  the  present  volume,  of  the 
services  of  these  troops.  **  Three  times  only,*'  says  the  Mar- 
shal, **  in  five  months,  although  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
frontiers,  did  we  communicate  with  France,  and  that  by  sea. 
Every  other  despatch  was  intercepted.''  He  calculates,  like* 
wise,  that  if  two  battalions^  for  instance,  were  sufficient  to 
escort  a  letter  fi-om  Figui^res  to  BeUegard,  (about  20  miles,) 
three  were  necessary  to  convey  it  to  Gerona,  and  eight  to 
Barcelona. 

Another  duty  of  these  troops  was,  on  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  to  destroy  the  crops  on  the  mountains,  to  lay  waste 
the  valleys^  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the 
towns.    These  either  removed  into   another  part  of  the 
country,  or  bivouacked  with  their  iamilies  in  the  mountains^ 
till  ailer  the  departuro  of  the  French.    If  any  remained,  they 
were  general^  shot  without  remorse  or  distinction,  whenever 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their    countrymen :   a  custom 
which  prevailed,  indeed,  very  generally  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula.   On  occupying  Rosas,  the  second  city  in  Catalonia, 
but  which  the  inhabitants  had  not  abandoned,  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  Spanish  General,  he   observes,    cesi  pour 
nous  une  evenement  exiraorJimam  quA  de  irouver  des  inkm^ 
hitants  dans  un€  vUh   de   Cataloyns.    Many  weeks  ma« 
noeuvrinfi;  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  surprize  Vich,  e 
amall  village  near  Gerona,  which  offered  some  scanty  supply 
of  provisions  for  the  army.    He  sutceeded,  but  the  inha- 
bitants had  fled,    leaving  behind  them  only  lee   malades^ 
dmq  a  six  vieillards  et  Fevique.    In  his  variety  of  marches, 
the  Marshal  frequently  complains,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
find    a   single   peasant  to   guide   his   march,    malgri   let 
recJierches  el  les  courses   les  plus  faiiguanits*    But  no^ 
thing  can  speak  more  strongly  to  the  general   opposition 
and  enthusiasm  that  prevailed,  than  the  following  anecdote. 
Barcelona,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  had  neverthe*  ' 
less  its  two  battalions  of  Miquelets ;  and  the  individuals  of 
that  body,  out  of  uniform  indeed,  datlv  entered  the  town  to 
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veceire  their  pay  and  allowances,  and  even  recroiis  to  keHf 
up  tbeir  complement,  vithont  General  Dohesme,  the  Freaoi 
C>ommandment»  being  able  to  .arrest  a  single  individual ;  so 
well  was  the  secret  kept  by  the  unanimity  and  patriotism  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Bot  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  atiUty  of  this  desultory 
mode  of  warfare,  is  that  no  less  than  four  marshals,  St.  Cyr, 
Aiigereaa,  Macdonald,  Sachet,  besides  General  Decaeo. 
were  employed  at  different  times  in  the  reduction  of  Cata- 
lonia alone.  St.  Cyr  retired  from  fatigue  and  disgust.  The 
brilliant  afiairs  of  Santa  Perpetna,  and  of  Villa  Praoca,  40 
discoun^^ed  the  French  army,  that  Napoleon  recalled  Ange- 
reau;  when  Marshal  Macdonald,  accompanied  by  straig 
reinforcements,  took  the  command.  This  aagmentatioa  rf 
force,  though  it  prevented  tiie  Spaniards  from  fiieing  the 
enemy  in  the  fitm,  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  ev^r  on 
the  watch  for  a  cotip  de  mmn.  While  the  enemy  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  sieges  in  Lower  Catalonia,  they  escaladed  the 
Ibrtress  of  Figui^res,  in  Upper  Catalonia,  and  situated  not 
fiir  finom  the  frontiers  of  France.  'Ilias  an  handful  of  pea- 
aants,  under  the  command  of  Doctor  Rovisa»  inferior  ia 
number  to  the  garrison,  surprised  the  French,  and  took  from 
them  one  of  the  most  formidable  fortresses  in  Europe. 

The  capture  of  Figui^res,  was  only  just  preceded  by  an 
affair  at  Bisba),  where  0*Donnel,  in  open  fight,:  and  in  the 
plains,  took  the  whole  brigade  under  the  command  of  Grene- 
jfkl  Schwartz  prisoners,  notwithstanding  it  was  stationed  close 
to  Gerona,  then  in  possession  of  the  French,  and  held  by  a 
large  garrison  •. 

The  Spanish  Guerillas  attempted  still  more.  Towards  the 
end  of  October,  1810,  they  penetrated  at  different  times  intd 
France,  and  burnt  and  plundered  many  villages.  Napoleoa 
became  enraged, .  and  General  Decaen  siic^eded  Marshal 
Macdonald.  But  in  the  middle  of  Febmary,  1812,  the 
Spaniards  again  invaded  France,  and  excited  the  greatest 
consternation  in  the  departments  of  Aude  and  Arriege. 
Bonaparte,  fall  of  discontent,  ordered  General  Decaen,  te 
sacrifice  all  other  operations  to  the  defence  of  the  Freack 
territory.  General  Decaen  proposed  to  Bonaparte,  to  ciroas 
the  Pyrenees  with  his  whole  force,  as  the  only   effectual 


*  lo  Umm  Afiain,  the  uaumed  populalkm  were  aa4e  use  of  ee  «eU  ee  the 
amuid.  Wbeu  iiumerottt,  tbej  were  placed  ia  tbe  reer,  giviug  the  eppeenae« 
ofa  tirtmg  reinfbrcement  coming  up,  or  in  tome  itnrag  podtioo,  threateaiqg  the 
vrtreat  of  tbe  ceemv.  When  they  were  few,  they  were  placed  in  ttHisiifiat 
wh«re,  by  their  thouting,  they  could  (inpreas'tbe  enemy  iitth  an  apprehentkiB  of 
large  numbers  being  in  the  oei^bbuurbood* 
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fence  of  Garona  itself.  The  ope  defended  by  troo^  of  At^ 
lipe,  ^ud  the  otber  by  troop$  of  the  line  poDJeifitly  witb^the 
inliabitauts.  In  the  rormer  case  the .  Marshal  allQ\v&  t^  d^ 
fppce  to  have  t)een  good ;  the  moment  the  bretich  wii« 
ticable  and  the  succ^s  of  tlv^  i^s^ult  prpbable,  Uu»  gt^i 

ivacu^tpd  it;  and  more  than  Uiirty  ^Uier  gre^^  fogtngrffnw  *p 
iiirope  have  surrendered  on  the  same  i^rm»  in  Uie  egaonfttit 
t)^e  l4te  vr^s.^-WhiUt  Geroma,  in  «pite  of  fo«r  thf&wiam 
judgc^i  practicably  by  all  the  superipr  officers «QfllmFroidi 
;^m)'w  ^  e^ly  ^  Uie  19th  of  Septfmber>  held  fml.tilLtiii 
XXth  of  December  following;  nor  W9^  the  garrMon-M^jaU 
shaken  when  assaulted  on  the  IDth  of  3«pteml)ef ,  aUbpu^h  it 
was  attempted  in  open  day,  by  a  vigofoas  and  simultanedvs 
attack  in  four  columns.  Geniua  could  not  hare  b^n'tak^a 
even  ut  last,  in  the  opinion  of  Marshal  Saint  Qrr»  had  Lbo 
Spanish  army  shewn  the  l^ast  good  conduct-    . 

i^efore  we  conclude  our  remark^  upon  this  work*  we  canMl 
help  noticing  some  critical  stricture  of  the  Jtf  afghaly  «pM  thi 
military  tactics  of  hismastcri  which  it  is  difficoU  to  a^nsMi 
Bonaparte  U  as^erti^d  to  have  said*  that  vhen  be>«&a  ^qna  tt 
woula  be  seep  bow  little  he  had  be^q  indebted  to  othc^  for  to 
j^uccesse^.  It  certainly  is  not  a  bttle  siiigi|lf4r,  tb^t  twp  gf 
lii^  inost  ab)^  geuoraU,  Ney  and  Saint  Cyr,  in  wtiioui^glaa 
campaigns,  should  both  be  of  opinion  tlAt  t|i9  miaor  attMka 
with  which  they  were  entrusted,  oiight  to  bav^  be^  tbe  pfin* 
cipal  onei.  If  ^{apoleon,  says  Marshal  $aiat  Cyr*  hM  visb^d 
for  tl^e  absolute  subjugation  and  conquest  of  Spain*  be  o^ght 
1^  baye  employed  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  ibncea  in  CatiilwMi^ 
insteaiid  of  marching  on  Madrid  and  making  biaMelf  mmtm 
of  tbe  plain  and  opejo  country.  -  We  believe  it  W9s  ow  vC 
jDonaparte's  maxims^  "  make  yourself  maater  of  tbe  vaUtyaj 
^  and  the  troops  in  the  ipountains  must  surrend^  or  €tAnre,*«-s 
and  we  know  no  exception  to  this  mle*-((br  dufini;  tii^  wm 
in  Portugal  the  British  received  their  supplies  by  sea)  Cata- 
Ionia,  we  have  seen,  is  monntainons,  abounding  in  impreg- 
nable positions,  commanding  eveqr  tomi  aod  every  monnteiB 
path.  It  is  replete  with  fortresses  of  the  first  order,  each  of 
which  would  have  sustained  a  siege  of  many  weeks  or  months. 
Supposing  it  wa$  possible  then  to  have  eonv^eyed  a  lone  trite 
of  artillery  over  tie  mountains,  after  etery  Voad  hnd  teea 
broken  np,  yet  how  was  it  possible  td''knb^t'\ui  arwi^of 
100  or  150,000  men,  while  tbe  enemy  were  in  posseasiM '  of 
the  more  fertile  provinces,  and  bringing  up  the  whole  maas  of 
tbe  population  to  replace  losses  or  to  prosecute  sueoess. 
This  exploded  system,  which  gives  th^  enemy ^  time  to  dbei* 
pline  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  cannot  sorely  be 


ttepBf^d  m  efiioiaDojr  to  thatwbiob  Bonaparte  introduoed 
•nd  perfeetad*  Neither  can  w«  joia  in  ike  censure  wiiich 
MursW  Saint  Cyr  passea  on  the  orders  whieh  Bonaparte  seat 
bim  to  neglect  Koaas»  and  at  onoe  to  coanaieoGe  his  march 
for  Barcelona*  Bonaparte  had  tried  the  teaiper  of  the 
SpanUh  troops,  and  knew' they  vere  not  to  be  feared;  or  if 
mey  were  to  be  oouidered  as  formidable  in  Catalonia,  snirelf 
tivery  heof  *s  delay,  by  giving  the  Spaniards  confidence,  coa- 
rage»  and  dis^pbie^  rendered  them  still  more  so:  while  the 
loss  sustained  before  Rosas*  fimall  as  it  was,  dintnished  in 
some  degree  the  pbysieal  foree  of  the  Frenck.  In  faot,  iriiat 
conld  be  the  inooaTenietiee  of  leaving  a  fortress  defended 
only  by  a  few  bandred  men  in  the  rear,  when  the  Marshal 
\ras  obliged  to  pesa  the  greater  ones  of  Gerona  andHdrtal*- 
xieh  witbeet  firing  a  gun.  The  Marshal-  seems  to  haTo  for* 
gotten  that  be  was  engaged  in  an  undertaking  in  which  ha 
innst  saopeed  or  be  destroyed ;  and  that  his  safety  was  to 
lie  assured  by  victories  and  not  by  having  a  place  of  small  ^ 
ijnportance  in  iiis  riar,  and  which  he  could  never  have  reached 
*  bad  be  been  defeated.    With  all  our  abhorrence  of  Bona- 

Eirte*s  principlest  no  continental  officer  has  ever  equalled 
m  in  bis  jast  conception  of  the  true  objects  of  a  campaign ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  wfnt^  they  are  studied  the  more 
tbey  will  be  admired. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  passages  of  this  nature^ 
ire  cannot  spt^  too  bigMy  of  this  work :  in  style  and  m«n« 
merit  is  plain,  easy,  and  unassnming :  it  is  faU  of  entertain* 
saent  and  antheati^  aneodote,  and  its  maps  and  plans  are 
splendid,  and  infinitely  beyond  any  thing  that  has  been  done 
in  Ibis  country  of  the  sinne  description.  We  trust  it  wiH 
reenive,  at  tbe  handa  of  the  public,  that  path>nage  it  deserveii ; 
and  Ibat  tbe  Marshal  will  proaecute  kis  design  of  giving  to 
llie  woiAd  tbe  rest  of  bis  GampaigBs. 
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Art.  VII.  Twelve  Es^aifs  on  ike  ProximaU  Causes  cf  the 
t/laterial  Phewmena  of  the  Unwerse ;  with  illuslrativs 
Notes.  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  8vq«  459  pp.  London, 
1821. 

Oncb  or  twice  in  a  Century  it  is  quite  as  well  that  tbe  opU 
nioas  of  mankind  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled ;  lest  by 
long  repose  they  should  grow  stiff,  cumbersome,  unwieldy, 
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aadb jqiq^ve^Me>  Uke  ssperankumted  6arp  in  nfish-poML  T(/ 
pD^KWt.Uuit  inUllectual  obeaity  which  results  from  a  fat  and 
ensy,  fhdhenenise  to  system  and  principles,  is  deabttess  the 
true  iHisiness  of  a  Philosopher :  bat  as  his  object  is  Inore  to 
puU  down  than  to  build  up,  to  destroy  tiian  to  «rearte>  nn  an- 
u^Mloombiaation  of  negatiire>q«alities  wUI  bast  fit-him'f^r 
hiS'  tasku  lie  should  learn  to  mistfost  all  kftiewledge  abtiiiiied 
by  his  own  seases^  and  to  deny  all  reflected' fromihose^oP 
others,:  he  shoald  consider  theories  aa  wantoninff  in^genem- 
UapttioBf  aod  experiments  aa  narrowed hy  detail; - T^tehmg 
evwy  tUag  into  aotliing,  and  agttiii  compMadiag  nothing  ool 
oif  favary  thing,  ho  should  so  dandle  canse  and  effeot  from 
aide  ;io  side  that  he  may  forget  in  the  end  which  briginaktr 
the  other ;  and  wben,  by^  processes  of  tliis  kind,  beJb»  ssf-- 
ficientiy  mystified  hiscoaceptions*  ho  should  be  prepared  to^ 
ol0the  jUiesa-iD  langoage  which  ahall  prove  that  as  be  himself 
uQ^eraiaads  aobedy,  so  be  is  resolved,  in  comasoo  jastfee; 
tbataobody  shall  nnderstand  bim. 

.  Sueb  we  imagine  to  be  the  mental  discipline  of  a  sfannch 
B^rormer^  be  his  path  religion,  polities,  netaplmics,  or 
natural  iihSosophy ;  and  snob  a  discipline,  mmMhmuimdk^ 
will  enable  him  to  treat  with  equal  sagacity  oneack  or  «U  of 
tbns«  sttbjects.  The  silent  meditations  of  the  Academy  may 
become  windy  harangues  in  the  rostrum^  or  veii>osa  -disser* 
t^tions  in  the  press  ;  and  he  'who  has  been  used  to  puzzle 
himaetf -by  thinking,  wiH  find  little  dificalty  in  pmediiilr^^^'' 
wben'helMgiofl  to  speak  or  to  write* 

•  (Th6  course  to  be*  trodden  win  nsitomlly  i^art  #ith  temper 
and  disposition.  Kings  aad  Priests  are  sometimes  dangerous 
gktte  to  fly  a1,  and  therefore  the  more  bold  and  daring  wilf 
mark .  them  as  their  quarry.  The  geoAler  spirit,  meantime, 
(though  not  onwilling  to  see  the  Monarch  untbroned  'and  the 
Bishop  unfrocked)  will  directitseif  to  the  regions  of  mdodor 
matter ;  content  with  the  safer  glory  of  giving  new  laws  to 
Thought,  or  reorganising  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

To  this  latter  class  the  adventurous  Knight  before  us  most 
clearly  be  referred*  We  five  him  full  credit  for  that  so- 
pererogatory.  optimism  irhich  wishes  to  make  every  thing 
iibcut  htm  better  than  he  finds  it  to  be,  or  (rom  the  nature 
df  things,  it  IS  possible  it  ever  can  be;  and  we  think  he 
would  be  wall  pleased  to  throw  all  existing  institutions  into 
confusion,  as  the  first  and  readiest  mode  of  reducing  fhem'to 
order.  .But  in  his  present  ingenious  pubUcaiionhe  has  level- 
led his  artillery  at.  subjects  more  connected  with  reasoning 
than  with  action.  He  has  plunged  into  a  vast  profound  of 
speculative  argument ;  and  in  his  own  words  has  endeavoured 


PMUijMfs  Essays  on  the  Vniwfrsei  fll^ 

to'  de^^elope  a  "  tteory  of  moihion  and  gei^erat  causation  ^-^  '^ 
jil'^yppointioiik  to  that  jargdn  of  rtteve  words  and  that  compii-*^ ' 
oartioif <if gratoitons  and  saperstitioas  machinery  by  which'' 
the  gimple  and  sobHine  operations  of  nature  have  been  ob-* 
seured  for  many  centuries.'^ 

<Tbe  ikieana  by  wbieh  this  great  purpose  h  to  be  eflbcted; 
most  be  told  in  the  Philosophic  Knight  s  own  peculiar  words, 
forone^or  two  very  essential  reasons;  first  in  justice' to  bim« 
self,  because  no  other  terms  could  adequately  convey  ;faitf. 
meaniof ,  whenever  he  approaches  one ;  secnndfyv  fomor 
own  sfikeg,  as^we  Sad  paraphrase  and  abridgment  equally  fKt^- 
pcMMibte ;  thirdly,  out  of  regard  to  the  public,  which HMf^f' 
Qlberwiiie'  beoome  imperfectly  ficqiiaiiited  with  those'Vldd^^ 
trittes  which  are  to  do  no  less  than  to  subfltitnte  Sir  Richard^' 
Phillips  in  tl|e  place  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  r  * « 

No  conscioasness  of  labour  or  diCBculty  has  deterred  Sti^ 
Aioiiard  from  this  lofty  essay  of  power.  He  is  well  aware 
that  "  all  men  have  not  the  courage  to  oppose  established 
errors  f*  that  *'  the  combinations  against  Truth  are  more 
systemati6  and  compact  at  present  than  at  any  fbrmer ' 
period ;"  and  patiently  anticipating  the  persecu^tions  of'*  pre^ 
tended  orthodoxy/^  he. is  content  *'  like  a  martyr  to  wait  fbr 
his  reward  in  a  crown  of  glory  in  some  distant  age,  though  - 
he  may  then  be  insensible  of  the  distinction**' 

'>^  Standing,  therefore*  ahnost  alone,  he  ventures  to  uppeal*  in 
behalf  of  Truth,  Hr  st  to  his  immediate  contemporaries,  and  next  ta 
the  rising  generation  ;->*-from  them,  to  the  lovers  of  truth  who  mtiy 
flourish  in  the  yeap  1900 ; — and,  if  he  still  fail,  to  the  more  remote, 
posterity  of  the  years  2000  and  dOOO,--^when,  these  universsl/and. 
eternal' topics,  will  still  engage  the  attention  of  enlightened  0ru- 
venuiies,  in  well-peopled  districts  around  the  great  Lakes  of  .Norrh 
.^mcrica,  add  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Alissouri,  Mississipi,  and* 
La  Plata..  .  . 

**  But  he  does  Y^t  despair  of  i^ccess  even  in  his  own  age. 
Already  he  has  many  intelligent  disciples,  and  some  in  seats  of 
aiithorily,  who  have  not  the  courage  to  avow  their  heresies :  his 
system,  therefore,,  is  making  the  same  circuitdus  march  towards 
ultimate  success  which  the  cause  of  truth  is  obliged  ^to  make  on 
every  occasion/^    i*refiice,  p.  10. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  but  that  in  the  end,  0  system  like    . 
this. must  make  its  way;  for  we  are  tpjd  (hat  it  '*  reobm* 
mends  itself  by  sublime  simplicity  in,  accordance  with  all  the ' 
characteristiqs  of  nature ;  by  universal  correctness  of  ana- 
logy i^  its  applications  tQ,phenomenf|,  a^d  by  exact. corre&n 
pi>ndence  '  with  the  depionstrable  truths  of  Geometry.'  " 


Tbe  doctrii^  of  graTttittioa  is  tha  fimt  gieal  mfiut  of 
l^tlaci^.  This  IS  exploded  as  i^^dmi^sible*  iMMnmse  itii  sap- 
porters  do  Qot  atteispt  to  assign  fi^  cause  to  it  as  a  lav  of 
pfature ;  and  Motion  is  enthron^  in  iUk  st^adf  beoaiis^  Mo» 
lipa  is  the  inotiier  of  PheDomeqa ;  or  because  it  4Mj  ^  de- 
fined (aad  as  qur  ro^dera  wall  kaqw  %  c^aar.  dafiaitiw  is 
VpyalaableX 

*'  to  eoasist  in  acoffn^nktien  of  ^owea  hi  a  body,  the  fflUon 
of  whkby  to  other  bodies,  oeeasioos  pfaenomeaa ;  or  H  tnfif  be  ssid 
10  be  wornn  oonoentrated  in  a  {isftinidaf  bodj,  wbkli  it  inparts^ 
witi^  Tsiioas  pheaemena,  t»  efraHajaoeiit  bodies  i  nt  h  magr  be 
^lidan  impulse  of  foice»  cousiaiMicaied  in  a  paisicnlsr  Ataerisi^ 
|o  a  bodjt  which  impiiii^ii^^ys  titt  iba  Ciase  la  dUEbsed  aBBaag 
^idier bqdief*'^    P^S^, 

Tn  a  word,  we  obtain  a  naster-key  to  Kat^re  If  we  will 
bnt  believe  that  in  aQ  her  operations  "*  the  whole  is.  the  efie^ 
of  the  intense  motion  of  atoms  Tarioosly  circiu^stanced  in 
inelalion  to  each  olhei'.''— Heat,  light,  evaporation  and  sound^ 
iire  di 0brent  species  of  atomic  motion  \  and  aU  the  processes 
of  animaf  and  tc^etable  life  depend  on  the  conversion  of  one 
species  of  motion  into  anoth^.  Cra^  comes  next  in  order  as 
tne  fnTcrnm  for  impntses.  Hence  the  revohifions  of  the. 
tSahr  System,  tsyd  the  phnetary  aiid  cometary  pbetiomeoa. 
Hence  tfie  action  of  the  son  on  the  earth  and  iftooby  which  is 
plainly  illustrated  by  a  prfitty  pn^tt  of  a  tambonrioe  moving 
from  A.  to  B.  Hence  the  tidea  aoj  the  chapgea  od  tba 
£artVs  surface. — Gaa,  as  every  body  knowsp'  '*  ia  fooMd  by 
^e  circular  motions  of  idl»  or  at  Imst  of  spma  kiada  oC  thia 
specific  atoms  of  wluch  it  ia  Mnppaed  :^'  tfiarefi>re  Gaa  ssd 
Motioaaie  sworn  bralbers,  and  agroa  oordiaDy  tomtbav  n» 
tite  same  Ibewry.  Tlie  Scriptural  accomt  of  mm  Crwalaoa, 
by  a  very  sight  oonroctio»iB  ^  first  Chapter  of  QonaMo  (so 
sfight  that  wc  are  surprised  Hr.  BeUamy  has  not  nrintcd  it  m 

is  awn  oMand)  m^y  be  mafc  to  tslly  wift  oir  Kdhard 


MilRp6*s  Creed.  **  If  for  light  we  pot  motion,  anJ  re«d  the 
Chaldaic  passage,  ^  IM  tier€^  wtoHom  am^  Her€  ma  %IC 
and  centering  I^(ht  a$  induding  its  a4}uactSy  tben  die  pas- 
sage becomes  a  system  of  phiTosopby.*  Ko  one  can  dowbt 
Sir  Richard  Pbinins's  affiimatioB,  that  Moses  oi^dU  flw  to 
bave  e>HiK»;  aaiasswaftegftis 
lerofati 
oaplatioe  wbiob 

wbkb  be  does  abl  endaistmd ;  or  to  intsipi^t  lisai 
^a<4  a  maaaor  as  wii  mehe  bte  meae  direellj 
that  vihicb  be  saya« 
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•  ti?gbt,  It  seeifts,  tlo^  not  ^xisl  ptr  he,  an*  ■  81t=  RlcWard^d 

^kttbk;    ftiriust  be  cfmftss^,  very  strdtrgly  confltnfs  fbfs 

"|)rt$}fidti.  "  Lighf,  111  plairt  term^,  is  otify  '"such  fttf  dfTecfldii 

^^'the'  rfltest  gases  as  affect  tlie  rarest  a(om.^  of  spacfe^.'* 

Odbdrs,  tastes,  and  sounds  also  are  **  regular  cheniicul  de- 

".tmv|)>08ition^  and  relative  actions  of  the  g;i!ses/'    ElectridC;^, 

galvanism,  and  magnetism,  each  and  all  are  gas  or  tirotiati ; 

y/^  are  not  quite  snre  which,  and  perhaps  it  i^akes  little  dif- 

^ierence  In  the  edd. 

^  .  The  fixation  of  oxygen  is  b6at ;  the  transfer  ©f  Jt^ 
.<inotien»  to  hydrogen  is  light ;  in  the  langs  it  Is  afttmal  heat; 
.!OMri^itied  with  tte  bTood  ft  is  rrtal  energy;  by  tants  it  be^ 
j^tmts'  tedt  eoloordy  oevtiB  sMf<ds,  and  udd  ta5tes ;  attd  it  ts'  id 
fact  on  elemeotAry  prideiple  thronghont  afl  nature,  **'tfff<^'tii[^' 
different  bodies  and  senses  in  peculiar,  drstioct,  and  inlelli* 
grtile  (Qu.)  modijs."    .  ,  ,.  i 

Tlie  Xlth  Essay  **  On  Animated  aad  Vegetative  Nature," 
presents  some  interestiag . pbjrsioal  problems;  for  exampl^, 
^'  If  a  sheep  eat  a  quantity  of  grass  every  three  moikthlsi  tbe 
effect  of  wliich  is  expressed  by  a,  and  perspire  or  evecnt^te 
two  thirds  of^w^at  it  eat^,  retaining  within  its  system  an 
Effect  equs^l  to  one  third  of  what  it  eatd  dutine  the  prece^i^ig 
iftr^e  months  ;  what  is  its  law  of  aggregation  T  Again,  "  If 
^h  ^nimat  6dts  d^^  and  evacuates  two  thirds  a,  so  that  One 
third,  thd  totals  of  the  series  may  be  Constantly  added,  whfit 
ure  the  results  ?**  We  will  not  deprive  our  readers  of  tho 
pledsnre  of  Working  out  these  ingenious  questions  forttie^i- 
sefves  by  antieiing  their  answers  which  Sir.  Richard  has 
Obligiiig'ly  ^iven. 


'AJl'ouy  perceptions  consist  of  &  *' homogeneous  capacity 

'  if*  receh'ing  excitation,'' from  which  it  is  quite  evident  f hat 

\**  i'A  fact  we  have  really  but  one  general  Sense." — Irritability 

"fs  ^'Ari  effect  of  curious  and  dependant  teticolaiion ;"  and 

*  ^ru^dc  dcFd  killtf  immediately,  because  •'  the  fofm  of  its  atomic 

fift  (fs)  unTavourable  to  motion,  cubes',  parallellopipedons  oif 

"tVap^^inms."    Sir  Richard,  as  We  exp6cted  to  find  him,  id 

'liiS  inqdirfe'S  into  Mind,  is  a  steady  materialist.    We  do  not 

rlnesfioo  hi.^  originafity,  but  surely  we  have  met  with  somd 

$uch  j^eiiSoning  as  tlie  following  in  the  moutli  of  Pantagruel. 

.  '  .^  AH  thiftp.  irhith  ^  exist,  owt^  Ihtir  estficMnce  to  their  cooi* 
pfttibHiljF  witk^  «dieD£»tteDces;  to.lhe  n^ossary  fitno8)»  of  all  ex« 
i^ioi;  things ;  wtti  tp  Alia.  barnuHiy  tvhiah  is  efs^ntial  to  the  exists 
^nvce  of  any  tiling,  in  the  form  and  mpde  in  which  it  does  exist. 


e»       A  BevUw  qfth$  BurJpMffS^im  of  MrUabu 


Forvvitboiit  reciprocal  compatibility,  without  •individii^  ikiifen, 
aqd  without  uoiversal  harmony,  nothing  could  eontime  4a 
wfiicU.does  exitt ;  and,  therefore,  what  doea  exist,  ia  for  the 
necessarily  compatible  with  other  existences,  fit  or .  not  imcoi^^ 
tlble,  and  ID  harmony  with  the  whole  of  co*e\isteiii  being.  .  JEiery 
organized  existence  affords,  therefore,  indubitable  eTidence  of  oom« 
patibility  with  other  existences  ;  and  of  harmony,  in  regard  feo  th^ 
whole/*    P.  SOS. 

With  **  Fate  and  Necessity**  we  by  no  meana  yndk  to  in- 
vdre  oaoselves,  and  the  very  title  wwrns  os  to  bring  ow  tadc 
to  a  coDciusion.  Sir  Richard  Phillips  bas  eer  b^ Hunks 
for  Us  volume,  which  has  afforded  as  no  slight  amoaeiBeet; 
aud  wbiok  wecordially  hope  will  be  adopted  i»ibeclas»-beelL 
o£  that  eradite  and  mysterious  o  ^im  to  whom  it  is  dedieated; 
"  Professbr  ■     ■      ■,  of  the  University  rf  ■  .** 


Art.  VIII.  4  Review  of  tie  Baniimf  Sy^imt  mf 
Britain ;  wiih  Observaiions  on  the  Injurume  Mfhcts  of 
the  Bank  of  England  Charter,  and  the  general  heneJUs  of 
uurestrict^  Banking  Companies.    Longman  and  CcL 

Tijs  author  of  this  Ibin  octavo  seems  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  eacoeiies  scribendi.  Before  ventonng  oa  the 
patience  of  the  public,  he  made  trial  of  that  chrisliaa  graoe 
ii^  the  persons  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Marquess  of  Lob- 
doiuierry  ;  to  both  of  whom  he  was  pleased  to  addrees  Ifittacs 
oa  the  impolicy  of  restricting  the  partners  in  baaluag 
panies  to  so  small  a  number  as  six.  It  appears  not ' 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  deigned  to  give  any 
to  this  patriotic  writer ;  bat  Lord  Liverpool,  engaged  at  the 
period  in  question,  in  investigating  the  e&cts  of  leg«dali 
strictions  on  trade,  replied,  that  the  oonsideratioii  of  fan 
matters  did  not  come  vrithin  the  range  of  bis  enqaiiiesl 
No  resource  now  remained  but  that  ot  addressing  Ike 
at  lai^,  through  the  medium  of  the  press  ;  and  we  are 
cordingly  fiiniished  at  a  tery  aioderate  eapsMS  with  all  the 
informatioo,  hints  and  wamiags,  wbieh  vreiw  angiad^  ia- 
tended  (or  the  exchsiTe  benefit  ef  bis  mafesty's  piiiMiipal 
servants  and  advisers.  Tlie  sn^ect  is  eerfainly  an 
restittg  oae,  and  deserves  more  attartjop  than  it  aae 
have  hitherto  rooeived>  at  least  ir^  tkis  pari  of  the  coaol^  ; 


A  JSi0mm  ^  ik$  BanHtig  Systtm  of  BriUdn^       6» 

wbeie  bao^iog  apecttlattoos  bave  bemi  uamUj  regead^A  yi^jjUk 
somi&d^reeof  ^^uspicioD.afl  only  a  more  legitiiiiate  specieB  of 
gambling,  or  as  the  meaas  of  encreasing  oadaly  the  power  of 
a  tory  ailmiiiistretion.  The  author  of  this  **  Review  of  the 
Banking  System  of  Britain/'  who .  appears  to  be  a  money- 
changer  in  some  sach  establishment  north  of  the  Tweed, 
marvels  greatly  at  oor  shortsigittedness  in  the  concerns  olf 
lucre,  and  still  more  at  our  perverseoess  in  clinging  so 
clq^lj^  tfjt  ,onr  old  .modes  and  manners  in  the  raanagement  of 
oiv  wealth.  In .  lus  remonstrances  be  is.  partly  right  anA 
p^tly  wrong;  aia^  for  this  reason,  though  we  profess. aot  to 
be  QQ  deeply  .coayersant  in  all  the.  mysteries,  of  the  MaoHBoii 
of.juiM'ighti^ousness  as  soma  of  oiMr  more  ctvaogelical  brethreDv 
who  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  study  to  tame  and  .render 
friendly  to  them&elvcts  that  MegaiMHum  of  bankers  and 
canters,  we  proceed  forthwith  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
main  points,  in  regard  to  which  his  counsel  savours  of  wisdom 
and  practical  knowledge* 

It  is  known  to  every  Englishman  who  has  ever  peram- 
bulated Threadneedle  Street,  or  received  a  brokers  receipt 
for  stock  transferred,  that  the  famous  Bank  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  country,  was  first  established  iti  the  -year  Ifl^. 
Like  tiio  Waterloo  Bridge ;  it  was  founded  by, a  native  of 
N.orth  Britain,  called  William  Peterson ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able  and  even  somewhat  mysterious,  no  reason  being  any 
where  assigned  for  the  fact,  that  *'  no  other  Scotsman  has 
since  been  allowed  to  bpld  the  office  of  director,"  in  that 
mighty  magazine  of  national  riches.     However  that  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  explained,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
iniant  establishment  under  the  direction,  it  is  probable  of  her 
zealous  nursing-father,  obtained,  in  ber  favour,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  by  which  it  was  provided  in  the  first  place,  thut 
no  4)t-ber  banking  company  should  be  allowed  io  iuwe  notes  In 
the  meteopolis,  and  secondly,  that  no  otbor  banking  company 
in  any  part  of  England  should  be  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  six  partners.    The  object  of  this  legislative  patronage 
was  obviously  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rival  establi^- 
ment,  either  in  London  or  out  of  it,  and  thereby  to  secure  all 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  occupation -and  maDagement 
of  nearly  all  the  spare  capital  thereafter  to  be  realized  in  the 
kingdom  at  largC'-^an  object  it  will  be  granted,  which  has 
been  completely  gained. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure  now  detailed,  at  the 
moment  it  was  originally  adopted,  -  we  presume  not  to  pro- 
DCHince  any  opinion ;  but  as  to  the  impolicy  of  perpetuating  it, 
in  national  circumstances  so  completely  difierent,  and  in  ^ 
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Mille  of  foeiety  na  macdi  belter  i irfbraied  wiib  reqiCRst  ta  Ihe 
^ineiplcB  0i  tnMto  audi  merofltitite  idtereonr^,  there  €mn  be 
no  diffievliy  i»  arrivii^  at  the  meet  decided  eoiic)asion>'  The 
^ief  diiadvaiitflge^  atteadiirp  the  priyiiege  «t  prebeet-eojojnd 
1^  Ibe  Bank  of  Englaad,  m  the  eemp^altTe  weakaestr  and 
jnaeeority  ^f  aU  country  hankie,  necessarily  arhinj^  from  the 
ItmitfilMm  of  partaeia*  Sul*  peraoOB  may  no  doabt  -poseem 
fvoperty  aoOieieat  to  piataiitee  the  bmtking  eperatioiis  ef  a 
popidene  diatiioi  ^  and  in  peint  of  faet  Several  of  the  moBt 
]mM>ef  table  banks  both  in  Enghmd  and  Scotland  comprise  a 
etiH  smaller  nnmber  of  ladividnalB  a^  responalMe  pmrtneva.  it 
ia  neiwitkfltnadiag  wry  obvious,  thai,  eappeam^e^sd  ireaM, 
ihef^reater  the  number  ^  par^iem  in  nlNiiTkrng  concern,;  the 
gnaaler  is  Ihnaetdfity  thereby  itSbnted  In  the  pnhKcf ;  fcr#  -m 
nverj  aoeh  partner  is  jointly  mid  aetemliy  angwemhtc  fcr  tfm 
iaiuea  of  hm  eataUislHnewt,  tbe  wbote  property  Mongil^  ts 
nil  the  pnrtnets  eiiUeolvrelyr  m  tfans  pledged  to  teafce  ^od 
their  oUigatioas  to  the  bolder  of  tbeirnatee.*  In  ttenncefn 
nf  Ihie  kindt  for  exnmple*  where  tbe  onpttil  afabsdribcd  is 
4Htt*(MQL  the  lender  or  depositor  wonM  find  his  tfeenttty  hi- 
enhsnMMv  gwmtert  were  the  said  stock  beM  by  three  hvndied 
peeMMw  m  MMMkL  eaeh#  than  if  it  wete  ecmffiied  to  isx  part* 
wminli(0|,aiW*  enehf  becae»e  the  three  bmtdred  persemr  are 
bemad  lo  the  whole  amonnt  of  all  their  property,  wbicb  mat 
be  snppeeod,  at  tbe  average,  to  eqnal  ten  timess  fiie  Ynlne  ef 
tkmt  hawi  TOfatment^  i^hereas  in  the  caae  of  the  aix  part* 
watt  the  seonrity  to  fte  p^^e  is  likewise  limited  by  the 
mnnnnt-of  their  whole  property,  wUeb,  however,  at  tiieeadi^ 
imry  iaieof  things  eamiot  he  supposed  to  e\ceed  Tory  gftsaij 
the  inm  snbaeribed  in  name  ef  stock.  Bnt  let  es  astome  ht 
^tbesnke  of  iHoelmtien^  that  the  six  partners  hate  in  oyer  ty  to 


«iameiint  QSlWjOOdL  each,  the  aecotity  to  Die  depetflcrt^hi 
f  eaaediem  nol  e^^eeed  OM.OOOf.;  wbiltft,  in  the  other  ease, 
if  we  anppose  that  the  Ifareehnndred  parfnereaye  riniiiblnaij 
worth  kO|000/«««^Hi  moeb  more  natwral  seppestftod  tihaw  the 
one  jael  mnd»H4be  sewmrity  to  the  merebaal  imd  annuitant  it 
noHesstfanna^OOaWO/. 

Faetaon  thi»  8nbjeel«  bowerert  will  go  mifch*  htrAet  Ihsu 
mnaonittfi  ^end  it  wW  be  allowed  Ihat  tber  ayelenk  eF  oer 
eewntryhaRtlm<  cannot  be  good  whe*  wemenfkmtbnt  infthe 
eedrseef  #«i>ymna  nflM  tbrpeace,  no  feirer  Ibnw  two  hrtfndrtd 
of  them,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  wbolelMnbeif  Itfdxialenee* 
atepped  pnjmmnt^  andiwrolted  hM*gedidlrteiHyfihemoafnetiTe 
and  induct rsooa  parte pf  me  Bttigdom  in  oenftiaiow,distiwat;  nnd 
Btmerr.  The  eattie  wnalhecttae  in  Ireldttd*,  wfterwn  slntiliir  fi* 
mimimai  a^  u$  4lie  number  0f  partners  preehsrfed  that  etMngih 


pud  Beeoritj  in  the  fdnMlkni  of  eompaniafl^  "wftlwit  irfcidi 
liankifig  operatiiMis  ctmiot  fidi  la  pnNliiee  occasimial  and* v«iy 
veVere  distreBS^  both  to  the  mowy-Mder  and  to .  the  tnerehaot. 
Ifr  Scotland^  daring  the  same  periodt  where  the  people  are 
noted  for  a  specalatiTe  dispodtien  and  lor  tho  railMt  adveil- 
tore  in  the  pnrsnitB  of-  f^ameroe,  not  one  bank  eMhei*  faiM 
or  atoppcd  payment.  Not  a  farttdng  vas  lost  on  aoeodnt  of 
a  h«iW|  frooft  Berwiefc  to  CuithBesa^  Even  m  Olasgoir* 
where  ao  many  individnab  play  at'Cotliiiieisi^e  and  haaerd  their 
last  shtlllng  on  the  stake;  and  where  there  are  sevemi  bafiha 
wfaieb  iasae  notes  to  a  iari^eaQiounlt  all  payable  id  gold  ov 
Bank  of  England  paper,  no  fears  were  entertained  of  the 
atabiKtf  of  any  otip  of  these  eetahlishmenls.  Indeed,  we  are 
msnied  by>  the  aaAer  of  this  Tract  that  cfoly  one  idsaiBg^ank 
ef  any  eeaseqaence  ever  stepped  paymenC  in  8<|olk(nd ;  and 
at  the  pfopertyjof  the  partners  was  wevth  aany  tunes^  the 
.  amoont  4ff  \t§  debts»  no  aHimate  loss  coaM  be  soslahied  by 
the  paUic*  Theieoneeni  aHoded  to  is,  we  beHeve^  the  €et^ 
hrated  Ayr  baak»  hntitnted  alpeat  fiCfy  years  ago  by^  a  nmhber 
ft  pnblie  spirited  indivMnais  who  set  oat  with  the  view  of 
laipffo^hig  the  af^tnral  enpabihtiea  of  their  eeontry  and  en-* 
tending  its  trade ;  btit  who»  from  an  exoessiv4fr  issa6t>f  netea 
|0  mere  speeaialiTe  prnyeetoi^,  soon  feU  into  emharrassmeota^ 
and,  in  the  ooavjpe  of  two  yean,  sank  nnder  a  load  ot'  obU-' 
^ons  anNMinting  to  not  less  than  8IM|p0fM)/.  The  estates  e€ 
the  partners  however  were  vaiaed  at  several  raiUiens;  afc^ 
fbrdiDg,  of  coarse^  a  most  ample  seenrity  to  the  holdera  of  tbeit 
papers  The  reader  wbo  wishes  to  know  more  of  thohfaloffy 
of  this  bank  will  find  his  cariosity  anqjly  gratified  by  taming 
to  the  first  rolmne  of  Smith's  Weakb  of  Nations,  where  the 
prtneiphmi  the  mapageinent  and  the  cafastropheof  that ilMaled 
estabtiabment  ate  set  forth  at  some  lengtb.  It  will  be  mom 
fiefiit  kowerer  to  trace  the  caases  of  the  fiKdIowing  faet» 
^bm^htk  proudly  stated  by  the  arnionymons  writer  now  before 
no,  nnmdy,  that  the  **  Scottish  iasoang  hanks  bare  stood  so 
fifln  that,  id' addition  to  the  preoeding,  I  hate  been  aaabte 
tolenrn  of  more  than  foar  instances  of  stoppimes  dmoagst 
Ikett,  siaoe  the  first  mtrodaction  of  bank  notes.' 
>  It  cannot  escape  notice  thai  the  sole  groand  of  seenrity 
and  codfldenoe  reposed  in  the  hanking  establishments  of  the 
North  may  be  fdentiied  with  the  ai^ple  vonchei s  for  then: 
Credit  afforded  by  the  amtsd*  preperty  ef  a  Momrons  body  of 
partners  or  stockholders.  In  the  three  chartered  banks  oi 
J!i>eotlaffd»  known  by  tbe  names  of  the  Bmnk  of  Scotland^  Uie 
Moyal  Bank  of  Scotiatidy  and  the  Briiisk  Linem  Cosi/mn^^ 
tbe  several  partners  are  responsible  for  (he  engagententn  <ff 


tligir » LJiymtiit  hammB  tmlkcwmmmkt  nmty  of  tkeir  skares ; 
bm  m^ki^he  cdicr  hooks  vkctlcr  in  the  captlol  or  io  pie* 
nodal  toiw,  the  fovtaas  «e  lefpoositile  for  the  -tiraBs* 
oclupofof  thdr  npiniiiiiiiii  to  the  foil  extenC  of  fthw 
vbolo  fortoflcs  hoA  |iuiioiil  ohI  heriuUe.  Ediebaigh 
oboe  hoi  tvdre  hooks ;  nx  of  which  ksoe  ootes^  ood  io  Me 
of  which  the  otMober  of  portaen  aoMMDli  to  six  hmidiwd  ood 
m.  In  soother,  there  ore  cigfatj-five  pertnws ;  s«d«iii  ii 
stalled  thai  in  fonnhig  these  cooyaoies  the  pdaoipio  of4n 
wbioh  the  original  oioten  prooeed  is  Umkalaoii-^iw  tko 
amonotof  the  iodividaal  safaacaription,  and  aoonaidehahla 
extension  in  the  nomber  of  sobseribers. 

A  seoonA  advantage  resatting  fmm  a  large  jauA  sMwk 

eaiapanv  when  oompaied  with  a  small  oepartnery  of .  thaee  oe 

fWer  laHiWidaals,  is  the  steady  adherenee  .4o  ytearoi.f^l/et 

wkK>h  mast  be  observed  by  tbeftemer,  initheiaoaafg^oteot 

aad  enedaol  of  their  aflhirs.    In  sndi  a  ease  the  bosiBeBa  of 

the  hank  ia  carried  on  by  persons  appointed  hy  the  tlkaotlits^ . 

H^  whom  thoT  are  ia  the  first  instuioe  responsible^  wkilahtimsa 

hi»l  aiK»  theaMolves  accoontable  lo   the  omt^i  or  .pflhHo 

morlhiy  ^  Moprietors,  for   any  exeroiae  of  dinraitiewaiy 

power  wa  wkMi  they  omy  hanra  V9ntared.   .Th^'lrbole  «ppo« 

(alas  of  the  estahlishmeot  will  therefore  mwve  aaeerdiBg»  to^ 

the  impiibo  of  the  general  miod;  and  as  every  indifiihial  pio-t 

pmlor  has  his  ail  at  stake,  the  proceeding  of  snob  afaady 

wMI  he  indfomly  oharaeteriaed  by  oantion  jf  not  bjn  '   * 

ih*  honklag-oompaay,  on  dm  otker  baod,  oompased 

tittee  or  four  persoas»  is  necessarily  exposed  to  all  Umi 

tajoty  and  risk  which  attend  a  oommon  mercaaliW  ifsa.  .  t  Ar 

temptatioa  4o  specolate  in  the  national  fanda  for  nroBiphij 

may  eompronrise  the  credit  and  even  rain  the  afljpan-eCaa 

sbmII  a  body;  when,  as  it Ikeqoeafly happeas*  ooe miodi  pae^ 

sides  aad  directa  for  all  the  others*  mid  who,  eaiaiaoftJesa 

freqaendy  the  cose;  will  faaileasly  pat  to  the  ImoaaA^oC: 

irretrievable  lots,   the  savings  of  a  thonsand 

wofkmen,  on  the  bare  ohaaee  of  realizing  fof  Wa 

the  saddea  spiendonr  of  a  princely  fortaae.    Vesidea* 

of  oor  conntry*baoks  aie  eogaged  in  trader  iasniaia^L 

mannfootares  in  addition  to  tim  bosiaesa  peooliar  to-  soeii  oa 

estaUishsseot ;  and  the  iotewotsof  the  oa< 

sohaervieat  to  those  of  the  other^  hat» 

they  are  so  iaeelved  aad  coaaecled  togethet 

stops  payamot  ooder  the  draignatioaiaf 

prepares  a  oeammn  rain  for  every  dam  of  his  is  wditaas.    Is 

short,  the  iasecarity  of  a  piaviaainMmnk» 

fi»gihad,  has  becoam  almost  Braveihial. 
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iii  the  working  class  and  those  in  t&e  class  inimediately  abd¥^. 
them;  have  felt  their  exertions  paralieed  by  the  uacerteiiifiy) 
diMl  Fi^Jt:  under  which  they  make  their  small  deposits;  and  the^ 
misery/ the  disappointment,  the  grief,  and  indignation  ex«- 
citedr  byihe  failure  of  nearly  two  hundred  banking4ious€^'i|i' 
18i4,  ifflb5,  and  1816,  justify  bnt  too  strongly,  the  «iiA[9i0ion'* 
A\flriehf*«ontiniies  to  be  entertained  in  regat^  to  ttesee^la^ 

biishinettts.'  -^ 

'<T4e  nioin  soureeof  this  national  evil  arises  fron>  the  Ikoi^ 
tatBon  'riready  "so  often  ihentioned,  of  the  tiomber  of  pjirttiera-* 
in-blmkiiig*eompames ;  an  enaotment,  whidi»  -whilst  it  g^ves  a^ 
predominating'irtflaenceto  the  Bank  of  England,  condemns  4^11' 
sijfatkir  estaliltshirients  ftroughoat  the  kingdom  to  weakness 
and  dtBt^uSt/'-The  samfe- indirect  privilege. conferred  upon 
the^Baiik  of  Ireland  has,  fr6nr  a  general  Conviction  ef  ita  bad  . 
efecfts,  been  recently  withdrawn  ;  and  accordingly  over  *alL. 
tfie  sister  island;  with  the  exception  we  believe  of  thevoity  of  i 
Dublin  itself)  ^  unrestricted  banks  may  now  be  established  out  - 
the  same  fttotin^  as  in  Scotland*    When  recommendiag  'the 
abeHtron  of  tbe  privilege- now  stated,  Lord  Liverpool  ia  re-!* 
ported  to  have 'assigned  as  a  principal  reason  for*  dtsoon*'' 
tienin^  it,  the  similarity  supposed  to  exist   between  the 
present  oirenmstanoes  of  Iretand,  in  regard  to  capital,  aad- 
those  of  Scotland  under  the  same  point  of  view,   at  the  time 
her  national'  bank  was  instituted  by  act  of  parliament*    The- 
reasoning  of  bis  Lordship  on  this  head  seems  to  iihpovt,  (btit 
the  average  wealth  of  individnals  in  Scotland  and  Irelaod  waa^ 
not'seeh  as  to  enable  any  six  of  them  in  general,  to  cepdq^t' 
btfnkiDg  business  with  safety  to  the  public,  whilst  the  greoiei* 
imdividoal*  wealth  existing  in  England  rendered  mere  thaiir 
SIX'  partners  altogether  superfluous.      *'  But  in  this-  «rgu«'/ 
moot;  observes  our  author^  he  appears  to  forget  that  if  indt«^ 
viduiilSi  are  richer  on  the  average  in  England  than  in  the 
sister  kingdoms,  its  banking  operations  are  proportionably 
moreextensive ;  or  in  other  words,  that  one  hundred  bank*- 
iiig^oohipanies,  with  an  average  cajkital  of  50,000/.,  and  no 
miMPelhan  six  partners  in  each,  might  conduct  the  money 
transactions  of  Scotland,'  as  safelv  as  four,  hundred  banks, 
with  an*  average  capital  of  100,000/a  each,  and  the  same 
ntariber  df  partners,  could  manage  thdse^' of- England.   His^ 
Lordship  seems  also  to  have  forgotten  the  appalling  fact  that 
in  1814, 15, 16,  no  less  than  200  of  the  English  banks  stopped 
payment ;  a  recent  and  unanswerable  refutation  of  all  theories 
on  the  blessings  of  bank  monopolies  or  restrictions  in  England^ 
whether  adopted  from  the  interested  Views  or  mistaken  in« 
gemnty  of  their  supporters.''  ... 
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t  jHis  I^ordiiiip  upon  recuiriog  to  the  sol^t,  (mid  no  muk 
onfrm  •  ^aiBF  Jbesd  than  be  does  to  all  qaestious  of  tede 
and  yolifical  eoanomy)  will  percoive  Uiat  tlia  plen^  or  ^ 
acwcaMM  of  capital  in  any  ooantry  oogiit  Mt  alone  to  de- 
temino  tlie  rule  for  lioutiag  the  nomber  of  partoem,  in  t 
banking  eonoern :  for  it  is  obvioo«»  the  lafety  and  wal&ro  ^ 
the  pabiic  depend  maob  mora  upon  the  stability  of  anah  an 
establishmeut    and    its  continued  powers   to  dischatgn  its 
obtigatioos*  than  upon  the  positive  amonnt  of  its  $toek  or  the 
ea?tmit  of  its  issues.    The  bank  which  will  pra?e  moat  ad- 
vnnlayeoos  to  a  mral  district^  or  trading  town,  is  one  of 
iHuoh  the  stock  shall  be  held  by  a  number  of  individnadto  ra- 
aident  in  the  neigbboorboed,  every  on^  of  whocn  will  take  an 
interest  in  its  operations*  and  by  their  ooonsel  and  infer- 
matlcHi  assist  the  managers,  in  a  safe  disbursement  of  loaas 
and  issues*    A  bankiagni^ompany  consisting  of  two  bnndrod 
partners  or  share-^bolders,  or  even  one  third  of  that  nnuber, 
men  themselves  engaged  in  business  or  possessing  indepen« 
deUt  property,  and  acquainted,  'of  course,  with  the  atale  of 
the  country  around  them,  and  with  the  individuab  in  it  best 
entitled  to  eredit  and  accommodation,  will  find  itself  plaaed 
upon  ft  foundation  so  stable,  as  to  resist  successfully,  all  the 
agitations  and  concussions  of  a  mercantile  society.    Tliis,  as 
we  httve  already  observed,  is  the  principle  upon  which  most 
of  the  Scottish  banks  are  foanded ;  and  their  oontinned  sot- 
vnncy  in  the  worst  of  times  affords  a  powerful  confirmation  of 
the  practical  good  sense,  which  in  that  country  xegnlatea  this 
important  branch  of  business*    Amidst  all  the  tlnctonlions 
iaeidottfal  to^  a  comparatively  poor  but  extremely  entorpns- 
ing  popnbtioo,  attempting  to  rival  witbia  the  last  mty 
years  tbe  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  more  favoured  por« 
tien  of  the  island,  this  steadiness  and  security  of  the  Scottish 
banks,  present  such  an  auspicious  contrast  to  the  defiective 
system  of  our  country  banks,  that  we  cannot  help  participat- 
ing in  tbe  amaaement  expressed  by  our  anther,  *'  at  the  in- 
fatuation c&r  pervevsitv  by  which  it  has  been  perpetoalad.'' 
Bven  in  times,  he  adds,  when  -every  other  thing,  howevnr 
trifling  or  minate,  is  inore  or  less  the  ol^ect  of  l^ialalion,  Ibo 
ahnestaimultaneous  stoppage  oi  one-third  of  all  the  S^liak 
hanks  produced  no  regulation  to  prevent  a  recwreaoe  of 
such  m^ ;  and  by  an  unaccoontable  iodifferenoe  or  .fttsfity. 
Oovemmeirt  has  allowed  a  similar  calftaiity  to  spread  musary 
and  distrust,  still  more  recently,  over  the  best  part  of  Irelaad, 
in  disregard  of  all  remonstrances  by  individuda,  ngainat 
the  injurious  efTeo.ts  attending  the  restnctien  of  bank»«- 
partnerships.    The  source  of  the  evil^  as  we  have  alreajaj 
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ftoto^f  id  now  remoif(9df  no  Hoobt,  by  the  repeal  of  tha  lav 
wbiob  oood6i0iie4  to  imbecility  and  saiptcioa  every  bank  oil 
of  Dublin ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  period  ib  aot  €am 
dutaot,  vben  the  Ijegislatitre  will  extend  the  ^aiae  benefit  tft 
fofland ;  aUowiugp  money  irausactions,  like  eriery.  other 
Vfaa(di*oi*  industry,  to  be  condnoted  by  joiatnitock  oom« 
pan4e««  without  limitation  of  nomber^  either  in  their  ahtnei 
«i  tbfiir  dxareboUers. 

The  fiuctuatioB  in  the  nnmber  of  our  country  banks  from 
tme  to  time,  a$  set  forth  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  voliiaie, 
(urimhesat  onoe  a  proof  of  their  instability »  and  a  mosinra 
of  the  diaturbanoe  thereby  iutrodnced  into  the  mov^aents  of 
wmmeroe.  In  1812  there  were  seven  hundred  and  sixty»« 
oaa  baiiks  licensed;  and,  in  181 7»  only  iive  hundred  and 
aeventy-six^  In  1814,  Lincolnabire  possessed  thirlyr^hree 
banks,  which  in  1816,  were  reduced  to  nine.  In  Leioesterw 
srfiife  there  were,  in  1814,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  such  astoiM. 
lishments,  whereas,  the  folluwinn^  y^ar,  the  number  was  re^' 
dnced  to  eight;  and  similar  variations  occur  in  most  of  the 
Other  counties.  During  the  same  period,  that  is  from  1811 
to  1818,  the  fluctuation  in  Scotland  is  hardly  pereeptibte, 
wd  seems  to  have  been  confined  t^  what  ane  called  agwiciea 
or  bmncbes  of  the  principal  banks  estaUbhed,  occasionaUy 
and  for  temporary  purposes,  in  remote  country  towns.  From 
a  table  appended  to  the  work  before  us,  it  is  shewn  that,  in 
}811,  the  number  of  banks  licensed  to  issne  notes  was  one 
hundred  and  tbirty-sevea,  which  nomber,  in  1818-^18,  was 
only  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  weight :  aod<  tha 
number  of  partners  (exclusive  of  the  three  chartered  banks,): 
w^asj  in  the  former  year,  1,374,  aud^  in  the  latter  year,  l»478w 
Tba  partners  in  the  three  cluirtered  banks  are  said  to  ha 
Yery  numerous,  but  independently  of  them,  these  laUes. shew 
that  the  unchartered  companies  h\  Scotland  have  nearly  aa 
many  partners,  as  the  whole  provincial  banks  in  England  put 
together ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  when  six 
partners  are  legaUy  allowed,  the  average  nnmhfir  in  the  Eng* 
lisfa  banks  does  not  appear  to  exceed  three  in  each :  bat 
tkis^  as  the  author  remarks,  may  probably  arise  from  their 
a^enci€$  being  included  in  the  table  as  banks^  no  notice  being 
taken  of  the  farmer. 

The  insecurity  and  repeated  failures  of  oar  country  banks 
have  produced  on  the  public  mind  the  effect  which  was  na- 
turally to  be  expeoted^— a  strong  pt^udice  against  every 
description  of  banks  and  a  paper  currency  in  general.  For 
instance,  in  the  county  of  LJancaster,  containing  near  a  miU 
lion  of  inhahitauts,  there  is  no  issuing  bank  at  all,  and  the 
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people  there  seem  so  detemiiDed  against  the  estaUishAeat 
of  such  firms,  that  there  is  do  immediate  prospect  of  over- 
coming their  reluctance  and  reconciling  them  to  local  notes. 
The  failure  of  a  large  banJ&ing-honse  in  Manchester  put  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  little  confidence  formerly  reposed  in 
country  pap^.  That  popnioos  province  has  accordingly 
1>een  long  sunplied  with  Bank  of  England  notes  exoiusivelj; 
and  a  short  time  ago  when  that  establishment  oeased  to  is&ae 
one  pound  notes,  great  quantities  of  sovereigns  were  Mttt 
doWn  to  fill  up  the  circulation ;  but  at  lengthy  the  Bank  n»- 
fusing  to  send. any  more,  much  inconvenience  was  felt  in 
consequence.  Some  persons  then  suggested  theestabUidh 
ment  of  local  banks,  a  suggestion  which  created  s«  much 
alarm,  tliat»  in  October  last,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Manchester,  at  wbich,  after  urging  strongly  the  danger  and 
|>emicious  efiects  of  country  paper-money,  OBsoIations  veir 
unanimously  agreed  to,  against  receiving  or  circulalii^  anf 
local  notes  that  might  be  issued :  and  a  commiittee  vas  u^ 
pointed,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  people  at  hurge*  la 
a  word,  so  deeply  rooted  are  their  dislike  and  fear  of  coantiy 
bank-notes,  that  the  traders  of  Lancashire  willingly  sobmit 
to  the  expence  of  bringing  Bank  of  England  paper  from 
liMndoB  to  Manchester,  at  which  last  town  that  paper  has 
lireqnently  been  sold  at  a  premium  of  ten  or  fifteen  smHingi 

The  same  degree  of  alarm  appears  to  prevail  in  Ireland* 
,even  now  when  there  is  no  cause  for  fear ;  for,  it  is  said,  the 
capitalists  of  that  country  have  not  availed  themsdves  to  any 
extent,  of  the  recent  permission  to  establish  nnreatiicted 
banks.  >  We  are  told  that  the  great  commercial  gUii  iA 
limerick,  containing  about  7U,(M0  inhabitants,  has  oeeAi 
actually  without  any  bank  whatever,  since  the  ftihunet  ali^Qt 
ten  or  twelve  months  ago,  and  that  its  merchants  are,  aLftis 
moment,  under  the  necessity  of  sendiug  their  bills  Ibr.dis- 
count  to  Dublin,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  and  raoesv- 
ing  at  considerable  risk  and  ezpence.  Bank  of  Ireland  Siotes 
for  the  proceeds.  Indeed,  in  the  south  and  soofjkwcal  i»f 
Ireland  there  appeua  to  have  been  a  total  want'  oT  local 
banks  ever  since  the  desolation  which  overspread  that  licky 
but  ill-managed  country,  owing  to  the  almost  nnivenal  firiifne 
of  its  banking  establishments. 

It  is  not  without  justice,  therefore, .  that  oar  aaflMp*  ex- 
poses the  intility  of  the  arguments,  sometimes  Iband  At  tbe 
mouths  of  those,  who  advocate  the  proprie^  of  rtiiti|plMm 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  partners  in  banking  ^iiii  rifitiiHifc 
on  tlMft  ground  that  such  restriction  leads  to  the  iiifniim  of 
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^i^b  bodies,  and  indnces  each  of  them  to  exercise  a  keeiier 
tfralry  with  the  others,  and  thereby  to  afford  a  readier  ac« 
isoinmodation  to  the  public  than  they  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
*posed  to  give.  These  effecU,  at  least,  have  not  hitherto 
-been  prodnoed  in  Lancashire  or  Limerick.  But  we  main- 
'tain,  that  ho  good  has  ever  resulted  from  the  multiplicatioa 
tf  Mnall  banks^  either  to  the  merchant  or  to  the  inaustrious 
in^bante.  Hav6  we  not  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob- 
4^f?ing  that,  when  two  or  three  inferior  houses  of  this  kind 
started  up  in  a  small  country  town,  so  far  from  studying  to 
dblige  tht&  public  they  thought  of  nothing  but  to  deprecFate 
<me  another's  credit  (  and  by  picking  up  the  notes  of  ah  op<- 
toonent  and  creating  a  run  upon  his  firm,  they  often  brought  a 
iron  upon  all^  and  so  involved  themselves  and  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  in  a  general  embarrassment  or  sweeping 
'bankniptcy.  '  Besides,  if  there  be  any  real  advantages  at- 
%endinff  limited  partnerships,  no  bar  will  be  opposed  to  their 
Armation  by  the  rep^  of  the  law,  which  at  present  prevents 
teore  extended  associations.  Such  companies^  to  use  the 
irords  before  vts,  will  not  be  supptessed^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Vrtll  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  unbounded  liberty 
to  employ  their  utmost  intelligence,  wealth,  and  credit,  ia 
tsohipetitlon  with  the  more  Extended  estabtisliments  likely^ 
In  such  circumstances,  to  spring  up  around  them. 

la  du)  mean  time^  more  tnan  one  plan»  it  should  seem,  is  in 
isoht&mplation  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  law : 
find  among  others  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  bank  at  Ber-» 
Wickf  with  only  the  legal  number  of  partners  actively  aud 
nominally  concerned  in  it,  but  backed  by  the  security  of  a 
fihartered  bank  of  great  wealth  or  by  pledges  of  landed  pro** 
j^efty  belonging  to  holders  of  stock,  and  committed  so  as  to 
gtMU'ant^e  the  transactions  of  the  company  to  the  full  extent 
0f  their  issues  and  obligations*  This  proposal  has,  we  are 
led  to  believe>  been  relinquished  for  the  present ;  and,  in- 
deed, to  us  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  substitute 
ehy  new  scheme  whatever  for  their  old  method  of  agencie^i 
t)r  branches^  and  by  means  of  which,  we  are  told,  some 
of  the  Scottish  banking  companies  have  contrived  to  push 
their  business,  and  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  over  a  large 

Sortion  of  the  north  of  £ngland,  particularly  around  Carlisle, 
fewcaatle,  Berwick,  Appleby,  and  Alnwick,  and  even  into 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  local  banks  are  not  in  good 
repnte. 

^eing  mere  theoretical  persons,  we  pretend  not  to  know 
Idl  the  reasons  for  which  it  seems  good  to  the  Legislatara 
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of  tbe  ooautrj  to  contione  the  restriction  already  so  eftai 
H^e^tipned  in  lluft  article.  The  Bank  or  England^  so  power- 
fii^jand  00  f  idly  no  loader  needs — if  she  ever  needed — to  be 
faoonjiaended  to  public  confidence  by  a  privilege  which* 
whatever  may  have  beea  its  opea&tion  in  her  favour*  has 
proved  excessively  prejudicial  to  all  the  inferior  establisb- 
ttieiits  tfaroag%out  the  kingdom.  As  an  iastrumont  of  fioao- 
oial  operati<#?:s  in  tbe  bands  of  Government^  it  is«  bo.-  dopibl, 
^xpisditet  that  the  great  copartnery  now  aUiided  t^shoald 
enjoy  isnitable  protection  against  ondne  oompetitioB  in  tha 
iReti*epolis  of  tli^  Empire ;  and  for  this,  reason  we  weald  de- 
precate all  interference  with  tiio  Bank  of  EogUfid  in  the  cily 
of  liondon*  and  even  in  the  immediate  neighbimrhoodtf  Her 
ikoXe^  should  alene  be  issoed  and  circulated  ia  this  grant  ami 
of  eoraflierce  and  centre  of  traile*  Bat  in  tbe  country  gene- 
rally, and  particularly  in  tlie  large  manofactttring  imd  f(hip- 
phig  towns  of  the  northern  coanttes,  as  tbe  Btok-uf  Eoglaud 
€annot  conveniently  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  merchanik 
aAd  suit  herself  to  tlie  varying  exigencies  of  txadei  ao  her 
t>ri^leges  sbonld  eoase»  andgire  way  to  anrangemeo^  sng* 
jt^tc^d  bj'  toeal  necessities,  and  which  wonUl  soon^beeffectrd 
ny  individual  enterprtae.  In  short,  let  the  restriction  eccpire 
in  every  quarter  Where  it  exists  only  to  do  miachief ;  bqt  is 
prevent  any  sudden  recoil,  let  the  rebxation  be  eonfin^d^  if 
ttodgbt  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  eoanties  north 
of  tlie  Hnmber  and  Mersey,  and  westward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Portsmouth  to  Chester.  The  example  of  Scotland  has 
eompletety  proved  that  banks  may  be  institatedon  principles 
wbioh  wilt  render  tbem  as  steady  and  secure  as  the  Bank  of 
Engtand  itself;  and  why  should  the  nmnifold  advantage^  atp 
tending  such  establishment  be  denied  to  the  richest,  tbe  most 
Commercial,  and,  in  every  respect,  the  most  important  part 
ef  the  United  Kingdom !  At  all  events,  an  attempt  wiU  pro- 
bably be  made  to  evade  tbe  law,  if  it  shall  not  beannolled^  for, 
says  the  author, 

**  A  gentleman  in  the  north  of  England,  with  whom  1  have  cor- 
responded .  on  this  subject,  was  so  impressed  with  this  method  of 
counteracting  the  injurious  efibcts  of  the  Bank  of  England  duuter, 
as  to  have  seriously  intended  the  fbrraation  of  a  banki^g-companj 
with  not  more  than  six  partners,  but  pemum^tly  gaanmteed 
by  respectable  individuals,  to  a  ftsted  extsnt  each  ;  and  es  little 
or  no  interest  is  allowed  by  many  Enghsh  banks  on  the  coRcat 
accounts  of  their  customers,  I  recommended  to  him  that  he  theuld 
propose  an  allowance  of  three,  four,  or  five  per  <ent,  iniciest  on 
all  sums  under  a  certain  amount  deposited  with  the  bank  by  its 
guarantees  as  an  inducement  to  their  becoming  such,  which  could 
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not  teudet  tfaem  partners*  ft  h  probable^  iher^ctti  if  not-  in^ 
Btantljr  abolished,  that  the  restriction  will  be  so  evaded,  in- a  sboft 
time,  as  to  render  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  the  Bank's  cbaner 
less  remarkable  for  provincial  bank  failures  tlian  any  similar  period 
of  the  last  forty  years,  &c.  &c.*' 

W^  caiinoty  however,  accede  to  the  principle  on  which 
thi^  antbor  recdmmends  the  proposal  of  an  indemnity  to  tka 
Bank  of  England  to  indace  tnat  body  to  relinquish  theii; 
<;hart<dr  at  the  present  moment,  and  consequently  to  permit 
the  ttistaiit  establishment  of  unrestricted  banks ;  not  oqjy  i^ 
d!  the  coanties  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  metrot 
polis  itself.  Making  ail  allowances,  and  desiring  us  to  re-; 
collect  that  the  abandonment  of  the  charter  will  not  preyea^ 
tb^  oarryin^  on  of  a  great  business,  he  thinks  150,006L  or  at 
the  teo.st  200,000/.  a  year,  "  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  remain* 
Ittg  onrfency  of  its  charter,  were  tfie  Bank  now  to  give  it  ttp^ 
Bat,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  this  is  a  point  which  will  no^ 
and  whicb  ought  not,  to  be  brought  under  discussion*  Np 
mcfdificatien  of  tho  charter  shoald  exclude  the  Old  Lady  pf 
^readne^dle  Street,' as  she  is  jocnlarly  called,  from. the 
prfvfleg^and  advantage  of  supplying  London  audits  vioinity 
with  all  the  necessary  paper  tne  inhabitants  may  require  for 
the  Wholesome  purposes  of  a  free  circulation, 

'A^  an  indacement  to  form  unrestricted  banks  in  country 
towns,  we  have  to  mention,  on  the  authority  of  the  banker 
now  before  us,  that  the  largest  as  well  as  the  sm^lest  of 
these  copartneries  north  of  the  Tweed  allow  from  three  to 
four  per  cent  interest  on  every  sum  exceeding  S/.  or  liO/. 
which  is  deposited  with  them ;  that  they  repay,  whenever 
required^  the  whole  or  part  of  such  deposits,  free  of  all 
charges  of  commission,  and  in  many  cases  in  sums  »o  low  as 
one,  two,  or  three  pounds  to  the  humbler  class  of  deposi- 
tors— ^these  sums  being  generally  lodged  in  what  are  called 
Interest  Receipts ;  that  the  interest  is  paid  as  often  as  is  re- 
quired, but  this  is  not  usually  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a 
ycvur^  anlesa  the  deposits  are  very  large ;  and  yet  that  witk. 
all  this  liberality  and  accommodation  the  original  stock  of 
those  banks,  in  most  instances, ,  is  selling  at  an  advance  of 
SO,  100,  200,  aOO,  or  500  per  cent ,  and  some  oven  so  high 
as  1200  per  cent.  It  is  farther  stated,  tbat  the  deposits  in 
all  the  Scottish  banks  ooHectively,  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  twenty  millions  sterling.  As  an  instance  of  their  skill 
and  succ<&ss  in  managing  money  matters  in  the  north,  the 
author  gives  ns  the  history  of  a  bank  conunenced  in  a  Scot- 
tish town,  '^  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago,*'  with  a 
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aamiBBl  capital  of  two  bandred  shares  of  SOO/.  of  w»htdi^ilHf 
ISOii  per  skare,  or  20,0007.  in  all,  was  th«fn  paid  up  r  and  nci 
sabteqaent  calls  were  ever  found  necessary.  Tlieir  average 
dividend  has  bete  eight  per  cent,  besides  occasional  fco- 
nueee ;  and  for  some  late  years,  successively,  they  dtrided 
(jDU  per  share,  besides  placing  50,000/.  to  tlieir  account  of 
undivided  profits,  from  which  account  they  have  laid  aside 
850A  per  share,  or  170,000/.,  to  form  an  additien^  to  their 
original  (paid  up)  capital  of  30,000/.  Tliey  had  laidy  above 
550,000/.  lodged  with  them  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  which, 
whh  an  extensive  circulation,  enabled  them  to  advance 
160,000/1  on  credit  accounts-^150,0U0/.  on  current  bills — an 
eaual  sum  on  Exchequer  bills-- and  to  hold  60,000f.  in  Bank 
of  England  stock,  besides  large  investments  in  the  funds. 
Their  shares,  although  opposed  bv  three  other  respectable 
bapks  and  bank  branches^  were  lately  selUne  at  1,400/.,  beiug 
1,250/.  more  than  they  originally  cost.  Many  shnilar  ex* 
amples,  it  is  added,  could  be  given  of  banking  prospi^rity 
^ong  the  unrestricted  companies  of  Scotland :  and  it  has 
been  tllready  remarked  again  and  again,  that^a  failure,  or 
even  a  stoppage  amongst  them  is  almost  unknown.  Only 
four  instances  are  on  record  since  bank  notes  were  first  pat 
in  circulation.  Let  our  political  readers  mark  and  leara^ 
and  submit  to  draw  profit  from  the  experience  of  their 
lieighbduts. 

This  '*  Review  of  the  Banking  System"  contaitis  a  great 
deal  of  miscellaneous  matter  not  at  all  coiinected,  so  far  as 
v^e  can  see,  with  the  main  subject  of  the  book.  It  may  pos- 
ifibly  be  of  incalculable  use  to  the  bill-dealet  and  money- 
changer ;  but  being  ill-written  and  incoherently  set  down,  we 
fairly  lost  patience  in  attempting  to  force  our  way  through 
it,  and  therefore  we  adventure  not  to  analyse  its  contents. 
Leffotjudaus  lucro  inhians. 


Art.  IX.  A  Oeographical  and  Commercial  View  of 
Northern  Central  Africa :  containing  a  par  Ocular 
Account  of  the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  Great 
River  Niger  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  with  Maps.  By 
James  M'Queen.  8vo.  288  pp.  lOs.  6d.  Blackwood^ 
Edinburgh. 

Art.  X.  Notes  on  iha  Cape  of  Chod  Hope,  made  during 
an  Excursion  in  that  Colony  in  the  Year  IbdO.  8v^* 
208  pp.  7s.  6d.  Murray,  1821. 

Mr.  M'Quven's  book  is  purely  hypoihetical,  and  therefore 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. "  It  is  but  just,  however. 
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ti\ftwil9et  thai  his  bypotlieftis»  whether  nltimatdy  it  i^haHiM^' 
pr4»YAd  ocMTTiect  or  fiot»  is  powerfally  supported  by  atiBSS  of 
iact«,  collected  with  great  labour  axiddiHgenee,  from  a  variety 
of  soaroes.  Mr.  M'Queen  is  a  fire^side  traveller  (and  tfads  & 
no  disparagement  to  hin^i  for  Dean  Vincent  and  Major  ReA* 
nell  ^ere  so  also)  ^oit  seems  has  read  every  thing  that  han' 
been  written  about  the  Niger ;  and  being  wanned  by  the 
subject,  has  presented  the  pablic  with  his  own  theory  of  tlie 
cpurse  of  this  senigmatical  River ;  and,  moreover,  has  sub* 
mitt^d  to  Ministers  a  very  comfortable  project  for  annexing* 
tlie.  continent  of  Africa  as  a  snog  province  to  Great  Britain. 

Accc^ding  to  this  gentleman's  belief,  theeu^t  of  the 
I^igcr  is  tp  be  fonnd  in  -  the  Bights  of  Bsafra  and  Benin/; 
beai^ing  iu  it  all  the  wateu  of  Central  Afirioa,  from  10?.  West 
I#ongitadft  lo  28^  East  Longitude.  The  length  of  the  stteani 
in  its  windings  is  aboat30M>  British  miles,  the  greater  ptirt 
of  whieb. is  navigable.*  These  points  being  once  ascertained, 
tbo^ensequemcea  will  flow  naturally  from  them.        - 

^  To  explore  Central  Africa  to  its  deepest  recesses-- to  acq^e 
lihe  command  and  control  over  the  whole  of  its  trade,  we  recjulre 
•enly-two  great  stations :  first,  an  insular  one  near  the  grtind  estuary 
of  the  Niger ;  second,  as  the  river  has  several  navigable  estuaries^ 
Another  station  in  the  interior  is  necessary,  either  where  the  stream 
divides  or  unites,  as  may  be  found  most  eligible  or  most  healthy. 
With  these  we  command  the  whole  trade  of  Northern  Africa,  from 
the  source  of  the  Senegal  to  Dsrfur,  and  from  Bornou  to  Benin. 
A  third  station,  at  the  Hio  Lagos,  would  give  us  the  comnmnd  Of 
the  tral||.|nt9  ^h^  deepest  recesses  of  the  Kong  ipountains.  if  ships 
cannot  navigate  to  al)  these  mpre  distant  parts,  we  Ifnow  tw 
boats,  and  vessels  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  tq  render  the  convey-  - 
ance  of  goods  cheap^  expeditious,  and  eaisy,  can  and  do.  Steani;* 
boats  could  navigate  to  the  mostdistant  parts*— to  'Qalia,  to  Bornou, 
and  Dar  Saley.  Ten^  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  would  serve 
te  reach  Timbuctoo,  and  the  most  distant  parts  from  our  interior 
settlement.  Steam  would  impel  them  upwards ;  the  current  would 
bring  them  down  without  any  expanse  of  fuel.  Coals  could  be 
carried  out  cheap ;  wood  can  be  had  in  abundance.  Who  ean  cal» 
culate  -the  advantages  that  would  result  from  si|ch  an  inter* 
.coursed"     P.  I73. 

The  island  of  Fernando  Po  is  the  insular  situation  which 
Mr.  M'Queen  selects;  and  this;  it  is  thought,' holds  out  a 
prospect  of  advantageous  settlement  to  the  British;  having 
been  successively  abandoned  by  the  D\]tch,  Portuguese,  and 
Spaniards.  Boussa,  the  spot  at  which  Mungo  Park's  last 
expedition,  unhappily,  terminated,  is  equally  well  fitted  for 
the  inland  depot,     ftocks  and  rapids,  it  is  true,  intcrrnpt  thQ 
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oavigation  at  this  place ;  but  it  is  m  this  ^nry  aiicoiiiil  Cbe 
ley  of  the  whale  river.  A  triftmi^  land  teaniage  oiiiy  wadi 
be  reqaistte ;  and  Utile  acre  can  be  necessary  lor  eompiete 
snccess  than  the  onfarling  of  the  British  flag. 

**  Under  the  mighty  shade  thereof,  the  nations  would  seek  se* 
curity,  comforty  and  repose.  Allies  Great  Britain  would  find  ia 
abundance.  They  would  flock  to  her  settlement,  if  it  had  the  power 
and  the  means  to  protect  them.  The  resources  of  Africa,  and  the 
energies  of.  Africa,  under  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy,  may  be  Bisde 
to  subdue  ^nd  controdl  Africa.  Let  Britain  only  form  toch  a 
settlement,  iind  give  it  that  eountenance,  support,  and  proteeisoo, 
which  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  British  Councils  oan  give,  and 
yvhich  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  empire  -can  so  wdl 
aaainlaln,  and  OeatrsI  Africa  to  iiilare  siges  wiH  iwbmmIi  si  *g<^>t^ 
iiil  and  obtdieot  dependency  of  thk  empiss.  The  Jatiss  wtt  be. 
come  the  csntre  of  all  the  wealth,  and  the  focus  of  all  die  iadustry 
of  the  former.  Thea  the  )f  iger^  lik^  the  Gansesw  would  ackaow- 
ledge  Great  fi]ritaio  as  its  pr^itectQr-*<lf|r  JSiig  as  m  L^nL" 
P.  178, 

It  is  quite  provoking  to  think  that  bis  Hijesty's  amNsteffa 
and  the  commercial  world  ahoold  be  so  besotted  aad  be- 
flighted,  so  deaf  to  the  calls  both  of  hnmanity  and  poK^.  as 
to  prefer  the  saorifice  of  lives  and  the  foilare  of  expemima 
in  the  search  after  a  dry  matter  of  fact,  to  the  smoofb  and 
^y  course  which  lies  before  them,  by  a  placid  ^el&smiqadeg 
to  Mr.  M*Qneen*s  golden  dreitms. 

Thb  writer  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  anifbsolata 
visitant  of  that  Colony,  and  he  has  put  together,  in  a  lively 
and  pleasant  manner,  a  variety  of  information  on  its  slatts- 
iios,  manners,  and  habits,  with  which,  for  the  benefit  of  oar 
readers,  we  sJt^all  proceed  to  make  free* 


The  roads  op  the  ^oantry  from  Cape  Town,  are  i|^  geaeial 
ffood  and  hard,  but  as  tptteons  and  meandering  aa  if  qooea 
rf  itooris  herself  had  laid^em  down.    Throngb  the 


Jtains  which  bound  the  peninsula,  only  two  passea  are  prac- 
ticable, French  Klpof,  and  Hottentot  Homnd  Kiopf  $  and 
even  these  would  be  ill  adapted  to  an  tinglisb  chaise  and 
pair.  The  wind  rashes  down  their  ^halieels  in,  terr^c  goats  ^ 
the  waggons  which  cross  them  oscillate  seconds,  and  the 
9xen  which  draw  these  waggons,  far  from  observing  the 
inonotonoos  dulness  of  their  Enro£<pan  brethren,  are  com- 
pelled to  jump  from  rock  to  rock*  The  country  immediatdy 
Doyond  is  mountainous  and  thinly  peopled.  Here  and  there 
are  scattered  a  few  settlers ;  and  among  them  are  to  be  foond 
pore  than  one  unhappy  Englishman  who  has  been  allured  by 
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the  promise  of  a  '*  beautifal  and  romnntic  retirement,''  held 
out  io  the  Caf>e  Gazette.  One  handred  miles  easterly,  are 
many  good  substantial  boors,  who  seem  to  have  every  thing 
Mere  them  bot«  market  for  their  prodace.  Tiiough  jealous 
of  the  English  system  of  farming,  they  are  solBcieutiy  hos« 
pjtable  to  man  and  beast:  mntton  and  potatoes  swimming  in 
sheep Vtail  fat,  rice-milk,  and  sour  bread  form  tb&  rapid' sup- 
ip^r  which  they  hurry  over  almost  on  the  thrcisbold  orbed. 
Fleas  all  night,  coffee  and  a  pipe  in  the  morning,  arid  a 
liearty  kiss  from  the  women  at  parting,  complete  the  l}ftl'  of 
fture.  For  all  this  entertainment  no  money  is  asked.  '  llieir 
owft  eonntrynien  never  pay  at  all,  and  a  rix  dollar,  which  by 
the  e^^oliange  is  less  than  two  shillings  English,  moro  t^an 
eoTers  the  whole  ^xpence  liberally  from  a  foreigner. 

The  boors  are  for  the  most  part  tall,  large,  and  corpulent ; 
ib^  Idlit  qf^fity  is  the  result  of  their  gross  feedipg  cind 
grosser  indolence.  Instances  of  longevity  among  them  are 
extremely  rare ;  their  manners  are  neither  coarse  nor  ofien- 
sive ;  they  wear  Wellington  trot^sers  made  ^  sbeep^skin, 
^nd  they  floor  their  hoases  with  cow- dung. 

la  Uieir  agricnltore,  the  Dutch  are  but  a  few  degrees  re- 
moved from  primitive  barbarism. — ^Their  waggons,  whicl^ 
jcarryabouta  ton  weight,  are  drawn  by  sixteen  and  some- 
tinies  bv  twenty  oxen.  The  greatest  part  of  their  land  cpn- 
«i8ts  of  sheep  walks,  and  the  arable  is  allowed  to  exhaust 
itself  by  an  unassisted  succession  of  the  same  crops — one 
field  was  shewn  the  Writer  which  had  borne  wheat  seventeea 
years  running  without  manure.  The  corn  is  tramped' out 
by  the  whole  stock  of  horses  belonjg^ing  to  the  farm ;  they 
relieve  each  other  generally  by  five  and  twenty  at  a' time; 
pod  requiring  the  attendance  of  fourteen  men, 'to  perform, 
anoleanly  and  imperfectly,  that  which  the  threshing  machine 
will  execute  thoroughly  in  the  same  time  with  no  more  tliaa 
9ight  hands  • 

The  straw,  by  this  propess,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the 
grain  is  plentifully  mixed  witlp  sand  and  dirt*  Oats,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit  are  inferior  to  our  own ;  the  natural  grasses 
^e  either  sour  from  too  much  rain,  or  scanty  and  burnt  up 
by  too  niocb  sun.  Potatoes  are  watery^  and  turnips  run  im- 
mediately to  seed. 

The  native  cattle  are  bony,  long-legged,  and  bad  milkers  i 
but  a  dairy  never  forms  part  of  the  Cape  establishment*  The 
price  of  a  good,  ox  is  thirty  rix  doUiirs  ;  but  a  stall-fed  beast 
m  Cape  Town,  wi|l  fetch  a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence  per 
pound.    The  sheep  are  wretched  beasts,  with  frizzly  hair; 

and,  as  is  w^U  known,  like  the  Hottentot  ^omen«  from  their 
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youth  up,  vitb  a  tendency  to  run  to  fat  in  tail.  This  att« 
natural  appendaget  which  drains  the  rest  of  the  carcase,  has 
been  known*  after  a  drive  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  iate- 
rior»  to  weigh  S5  jpounds ;  and  it  commonly  aTerages  fmaisis 
to  twelve.  The  horse  is  not  an  indigenous  animal,  but  the 
breed  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Arabian,  introduced  from 
Java;  small,  active,  spirited,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue.  Their  prices  in  the  interior,  are  100  rix  dollars,  and 
upwards.    At  Cape  Town,  they  fetdi  twice  that  sum* 

As  to  fruits,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  Colony  possesses  any  or  none.  We  are  told,  that 
"almost  all  the  European  and  tropical  fruits  are  to  be  found 
here,  and  in  abundance ;"  and  in  the  same  breath,  that  "  the 
pine-apple  has  been  brought  here  from  the  Mauritius,  bat 
does  not  thrive  in  the  open  air*  The  English  currant  and 
gooseberry  have  been  tried,  but  without  mnch  success,  and 
thQ  climate  is  too  warm  for  the  cherry  and  the  plum.  The 
common  hazel  and  filbert,  and  the  raspberry  tree  (bush)  are 
scon  in  only  one  garden  in  the  colony."  These  deductions  apr 
pear  to  us  somewhat  fearfully  to  aiminish  the  sum  of  aQ 
the  Ipluropeaq  fruits." 

The  Nazaritip  vow  would  bo  no  mortification  to  us,  if  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  the  pnly  Mother  of  Wines.  We 
utterly  abhor  and  abjure  her  uninspiring  and  ungenerous 
draughts ;  and  we  can  scarcely  writp  or  whisper  their  names, 
without  tastipg  the  smack  of  their  adulterous  twang  upon  our 
lips*  The  reason  is  sufficiently  clear.  -  "  The  grapes,  np^  «*ll 
tnripe,  sound  and  unsound,  with  stalks  and  filth  of  all  kinds, 
are  pressed  together."  But  even  without  this,  we  are  told  there 
IS  some  latent  4®fect  whiph  hitherto  has  bailed  inquiry.  It 
is  a  singular. fact,  that  the  grape  of  Constantia  loses  its  supe- 
rior quality  at  half  a  mile  dii^tance  from  one  particular  farm* 

The  Patch  magistrates  possess  ^  discretionary  poweri 
which,  however  it  may  oppose  John  Bull's  disrespect  of  per- 
sopsj  yre  have  no  doubt  is  eminently  useful  in  practice. 

^^  A  gentleman  had  occasion*to  complain  before  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Cape  Town  of  the  conduct  of  an  English  farrier,  in  what 
hp  conceived  to  be  the  unwarrantable  detention  of  his  hone.  The 
iiian  was  clamorous  in  bis  defence,  and  ottered  immediately  to  make 
an  affidavit  in  support  of  it*  '  Silence,  sir!'  said  the  magistrate ; 
*  XY\\e  gentlemai^'8  word  is  worth  more  than  air  your  affidarits.'  He 
was  an  impudent  raspal,  and  the  magistrii^  knew  it*''     P.  7B« 

The  police  also  exceeds  our  own  in  activity. 

**  The  police  are  allowed  fire-arms  and  cutlasses,  which  they  ose 
a^  their  own  discretion.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  police  was  sent  tQ 
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ftppreliend  the  carpenter  of  an  English  brig»  then  lying  in  th^  ba^^ 
who  had  refused  to  obey  orders.  The  man  offered  some,  resistanor, 
and  the  offieer  immediately  shot  him  dead  through  the  neoli.  Thia 
waaeoneeived  a  proper  execution  of  his  duty."    P.  35. 

Primogeniture  confers  no  privileges.  Divorces  may  be  ob- 
tained on  tbe  grounds  of  domestic  nnhappiness.  But  the  state 
of.  conjugal  morals  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  degradation. 
Tne  husbands  keep  slave  girls^  and  the  wiv.es  cherish  cici^- 
b^os;  fill  is  taJkeJi  in  good  part;  and  as  the  hope  of  posterity 
forms  the  cbief  induc^oaent  to  mairiage^  parties  frequently 
meet  on  experiment;  and y  imiess  there  is  a  reasonable  pros* 
pect  of  realizing  the  chief  objeot  of  their  wishes  after  aseason, 
they  enter  into  a  mutual  release,  and  try  their  fortunes  else- 
where. 

The  settlers  from  this  country  arrived  in  Algoa  Bay  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season  last  year  (1820.)  Such 
stores  as  could  be  spared  were  furnished  by  the  governor  for 
their  immediata  accommodation ;  but  many  of  them,  tb6uch 
luckily  the  seasop  was.  unusually  dry,  suiTered  not  a  little  In 
their  encampment.  The  prevalent  opinion  at  the  Cojpe  i^ 
that  tbe  new  settlement  will  fail ;  but  the  writer  before  ns,  who 
^reasons  wi|:h  acuteness,  augurs  more  favourably  of  its  suc- 
cess. 


<*  An  emigrant  may  be  supposed  to  embark  upon  an  expediuoh 
•f  tliis  sort  from  one  or  other  of  the  following  motives.  Either  he 
IS  anxious  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  troubles  which  an  increa* 
sing  family,  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  or  other 'causes,  may  bo 
fast  entailing  upon  him.  He  may  for  this  purpose  collect  a  small 
capital  from  the  sale  of  his  effects,  and  expect,  with  resolution  ;»pd 
jndustrvi  to  procure  a  comfortable  and  independent  subsistence^ 
and  to  leave  liis  children  what  he  could  not  at  home, — a  good  trad 
pf  land,  which  will  secure  them  at  least  from  want.  Or  he  may , 
look  upon  the  Cape  as  a  rising  colony,  where  a  grand  field  is  ppen 
for  enterprizing  exertion,  where  a  man  may  grow  rich,  and  retire 
ii>  a  few  years  to  his  own  country,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  in* 
dustry. 

**  Or,  in  fine,  he  may,  as  I  suspect  to  be  generally  the  case,  en- 
tertain a  sort  of  compound  expectation,  partaking  of  both  the 
former. 

"  Surely  a  man  leaving  England  from  tlie  first  ef  these  motives, 
pannot  be  ultimately  disappointed.  If  his  party  be  well  selected, 
;ipd  he  possess  a  few  hundred  pounds,  %o  defray  the  first  expences, 
his  land  will  procure  him  the  means  of  subsisting,  ai^d  this  is  nearly 
^11  he  can  look  forward  to.  It  must  be  confessed,  he  has  to  combat 
the  discontent  of  his  people,  the  InefHcicncy  and  tardiness  of  the 
laws  to  remedy  this  t^vil;  which  I  have   elsewhere   noticed,  and 
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Che  disadTantages  of  a  climatey  where  the  rains  *  sonctimes  eetse 
to  fail  for  a  whole  season^  and  the  scanty  supply  of  water  is  dried 
lip.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  calamity,  which  is  more  peca* 
liarly  the  curse  of  Africa,  these  or  similar  diifioulties  are  to  be  en- 
countered to  all  new  settlcmentSi  and  have  been  a  thousand  iioies 
overcome ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  attempts  have  hitherto 
been  niade  to  remedy  this  natural  deficiency  of  water,  by  stnkfeg 
wells,  of  oth^r  artificial  means.  Experience  only  can  decide  how 
far  this  difficulty  can  be  got  over. 

**  But  to  the  settler,  whose  hopes  are  not  bounded  wHhin  such 
reasonable  limits,  whose  object  is  the  attahiment  of  wealth,  and  the 
retiring  after  a  few  years  of  labour  with  the  fruit  of  Ihs  iMliistry, 
snore  serious  obstacles  will  present  themselves,  la  a  new  oouaiijf 
like  the  present,  where  all  will  be  landed  proprietors  and  growers, 
he  cannot  look  forward  to  any  internal  trade,  till  the  mechamc  arts 
and  manufactures  are  introduced,  which  must  be  the  work  of  a  long 
lapse  of  years.**    P.  127. 

**  The  resolute  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  intelligent  fiirmer, 
possessed  of  a  little  capital^  whose  party  has  been  well  selected,  will 
hardly  fail  of  obtaining  for  himself  and  family  a  comfortable, 
though  not  a  luxurious  subsistence,  and  a  comparative  affiueoce, 
with  f^edom  fi*om  solicitude,  to  what  that  class  of  the  Gommum'ty 
are  aow  enjoying  at  home.  He  will  probably  have  opportunities  of 
gradually  extending  his  possessions,  and  lus  children  will  iobcrit  a 
fair  portion  of  mother  earth,  which  will  pour  out  its  fruits  in  abun- 
dance. As  population  increases,  and  a  gradual  approximation  to 
refinenoent  and  luxury  takes  place  ;  as  the  artificial  wants  of  society 
demand  a  supply  ;  an  internal  commerce  will  be  slowly  set  on  foot, 
and  may  open  to  succeeding  generations  the  avenues  to  opulence.*' 

These  remarks  are  to  be  understood  however  as  applying  to 
figricnllurists  principally,  and  these  in  fact  formed  bat  a  small 
part  of  the  new  colony.  The  emigrants  consisted  chiefly  of 
palf- pay  officers,  tradesmen,  clerks  under  g;ovemment,  and 
journeymen  iiianciTupturers.  One  gentleman  bronght  with  bim 
a  printing  press ;  the  wife  of  another  was  followed  by  a  aedan 
chair.  Two  professors  of  mnsio  were  among  the  party ;  <wUcli 
was  not  likely  to  be  ''  urged  unwept  in  long  aigbt."  for  a 
poet  was  numbered  in  its  ranks,  bearing  a  letter  of  introdac- 
tion  from  the  Laureate  of  England  to  the  Goremor  of  Hotten- 
tot and  Kaffer-land. 

A  single  passage  more  deserves  attentian ;  it  is  ose  pn»of, 
among  many  others,  of  the  restless  prpselytisra  which  animates 
our  sectarians. 


*  •'  It  lias  been  observed,  that  the  rains  fall  about  QfMt  iu  ft^veu  jcan  y  bsi  is 
some  pftri9  uf  the  ^uiuii^  ouce  m  five  years*'* 
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^  Hk  majesty's  ministers  were  particularly  anxious  that  clergy- 
men  abould  accompany  the  expedkion ;  conceiTinff,  no  doubt,  uiat 
the  encouragement  of  religion  was  the  best  meth<M  of  insuring  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  sobriety.  Whether  by  design  or  accident  it  is 
4ii&cult  to  say,  but  in  addition  to  the  regular  clergymen  provided, 
ihere  was  a  most  copious  sprinkling  of  preacliars,  to  grace  the  peir 
settletnent  with  their  eloquence,  ami  disperse  the  light  of  God«  How 
lar  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  are  likely  to  be  beoeficial,  may  be 
collected  from  their  practice  on  shipboard,  where  these  religious 
parties,  as  they  were  termed,  were  embarked.  There  was  constant 
discussion,  with  dissensions  and  divisions  innumerable — *  satis  elo. 
quentifls,  sapientiae  parum' — an  incessant  ranting  about  virtues, 
with  no  endeavour  at  the  attainment  of  any.  Such  ignorant  pre- 
tenders are  not  likely  to  diffuse  the  mild  lessons  of  Christianity,  or 
to  benefit  the  cause  of  social  order.**    P.  138. 

A  few  useful  bints  to  emigrants,  and  a  chapter  on  St. 
Helena,  which  contains  nothing  new,  conclude  this  little 
Tolttine.  The  writer  of  it  is  a  man  of  sense,  cultivation^ 
and  refleotioa ;  who  evidently  obserrea  with  keenness,  anddi* 
geats  bis  observationa  with  good  taste.  He  may  fuj^iiish  an 
Qsefoi  leaaon  of  modesty  and  moderation  to  the  immense 
vulgar  of  quarto  tourists. 


Art.  XI*    Essai  Giologique  sur  TEcoss9.    Par  A.  B&ue^ 
Dodeur  sfi  Msdscin^  Membre  de  la  Socieie  fVernprienne^ 
'•  iic.ifc*    Paris. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
modern  science,  to  review  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  a  geo- 
logical work  on  Scotland,  written  at  Paris  by  a  native  of 
France.  The  northern  of  Great  Britain,  no  doubt,  and 
particalarly  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from  the  river 
Forth  to  the  Shetland  isles  and  the  Hebrides,  presents  one  of 
the  finest  fields  for  geological  research  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  European  philosopher  can  any  where  be  attracted;  and 
it  is  therefore,  not  at  M  surprising  that  an  ingenious  foreigner 
should  avail  himself  of  an  advantage  known  and  highly  valued 
abroadj  though  hitherto  not  sufliciently  appreciated  by  the 
native  student.  The  mountains  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Boss, 
and  Aberdeen  aflbrd  specimens  of  the  oldest  rocks  and  the 
most  primitive  arrangements  recognized  by  the  system 
builders  on  either  side  of  the  question ;  whilst  the  valiies 
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irhich  separate  those  Alpine  ranges,  and  the  plains  which  are 
nourished  by  the  QDceasing  waste  of  their  mineral  stores,  ex.* 
hibit  also  the  most  recent  forms  of  alloTial  deposition.  The 
disciples' of  Werner  and  the  followers  of  Hatton  are  alike  at* 
tvacted  to  the  naked  and  sarage  regions  of  the  granitic  and 
porphyry  formations  of  the  highlands ;  and  either  class  of 
tlieorifiAs>  find  their  tenets  confirmed  and  their  speculations  for- 
tified by  oontemplttting  the  gfgnntic  masses  and  the  perpen- 
dicular  clifls  of  Ben  Nevts  and  Caerngorm.  But  the  latB  inves- 
fffgntions  of  Macculioch  and  Bead  supply  ample  proof  that  the 
interesting  country  now  specified  is  not  yet  half  exploredj^ 
and,  moreover,  that  many  of  those  who  preceded  ttiem,  as 
geological  travellers  have  examined  nature  as  partisans  of 
an  established  school  rather  than  as  lovers  of  knowledge., 

Mr.  Jameson  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  Dr.  Boo£  has  dedi- 
cated his  Essay,  set  the  first  example  of  a  geological  four  In 
the  norlbem  parts  of  this  island.    We  are  perlectiy  aware 
that  Mr»  William:?,  the  aotltor  of  the  *'  Minera!  Kingdom,^ 
had  visited  many  part»  of  Scotland  before  the  Professor  of 
liatttcak  History  just  named,  appeared  as  a  scientific  toiirist : 
but  every  body  knows  that  Williams  was"  a  mere  practical 
miner,  and  though  a  man  of  great  ability  and  operative  ^ill, 
entirely  ignorant  of  miueralogy,  viewed  at  least  as  a  branch 
€f(  geognostic  enquiry.     In  truth,  systematic  mineralogy  has 
bem  but  a  very  short  time  cnitivated  in  any  part  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  the  study  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  focmded  oo 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  principal  ingredients,  has  been 
euitffjftied  during  a  period  still  shorten    The  "  Geological 
Travels"  f»f  Jameson  prodnced,  indeed,,  much  vduable  infor- 
mation theretofore  altogether  unknown,  and  opened  n{k  a 
path  of  investigation   which  has   since  been  pnrsned  with 
innoh  zeal,  by  several  diatingoi^ed  writers;  and  yet  it  cannot 
he  concealed  that  his  attachment  to  the  school  of  Freyberg 
iafluenced  considerably  the  result  of  his  enquiries,  and  gave 
a  decided  bias  to  his  reasoning  on  all  the  facts  which  passed 
before  bim»    Since  that  period,  geologkts  h^ve  gradnall}^ 
linquished  tlieory  and  gained  groond  in  real  knowledge* 
covery,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  theintmsive  spirit  of 
hypotliesisfromour class-rooms,  oormemoirs^  our  transactjons^ 
and  essays ;  and  Dr.  Bon6  tells  bis  patron*  as  a  oenipliioent 
to  his  good  sense  and  modesty,  that  the  »q;ard  to  geological 
Investigations,  "  leur  obscurity  seule  voos  a  engag6i-renvoyev 
d'aun6e  en  annee  la  publication  de  vos  observations,  pooi 
examiner  de  nouvoau  les  fails,  et  pour  pouvoir  les   expo-, 
fior  a  la    fin  avec   loute  rimpartialit6   ct  Texactitade    q«| 
cbaractcrisent  vos  ccrits." 
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BeFore  \re  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  this  '*  Essai  Qhola^ 
l^iqoe/'  we  tbiDk  it  incumbent  upon  us,  in  these  evil  days,  to 
jitata  distinctly  to  what  extent  and  under  what  points  g¥  view, 
we  regard  such  enquiries  tis  not  only  perfectly  safe,  but  even 
legitimate  subjects  of  philosophical  curiosity,  aod  calculated 
ao  far  as  they  go,  to  answer  those  general  ends  for  the'attain* 
ment  of  which  men  may*  laudably  devote  their  time  and 
talents.  We  require  not  to  be  told  that  certain  suspicions. 
Jiot  altogelker  pwhaps  without  foundation,  have  been  enter*- 
tallied  against  modern  geologists  as  persons,  wlk>,  to  say  the 
least,  indulge  freely  in  loose  and  unguarded  language,  tnrf 
faring  forward  speculations  which  are  supposed  to  have  m 
tendency  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  young  and  the  weak  in  tiie 
inspired  writings,  particularly  when  considered  as  a  record  of 
the  divine  procedure  relative  to  our  glol)e.  The  charge  ioi« 
plied  ia  this  statement,  is  not»  however,  if  properly  weighed; 
.to  be  confined  to  Geology.  £very  branch  of  natural  science 
i»  open  to  the  same  abuse ;  and  the  writer  or  teacher,  ae* 
cordingly,  who  is  injudicious  enough  to  question  the  Mosaie 
Chrpnolofi^y  ou  the  ground  of  supposed  geological  pbe)io« 
niena,  vim  derive  as  little  respect  for/ his  Bible  from  the 
fioblime  contemplations  of  astronomy,  from  the  study  of 
optics,  or  even  from  the  wonders  revealed  by  comparative 
anatomy.    The  fault  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the  8uhjeot4   • 

Every  person  will  acknowledge  that  the  study  of  minerals, 
•like  that  of  phints,  of  flowers^  or  of  sheHs,  is  perfectly  in« 
nocent  in  itself.  £ven  the  next  step,  which  leads  tli^  stodeu4 
to  trace  the  connection  of  simply  minerals  in  forming  rocks, 
Bnd  beds,  and  strata,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
will  not  be  pronounced  more  dangerous  to  religions  belief  than 
an  enquiry  into  the  physiclogical  principles  which  explain  tfa6 
growth,  the  propagation,  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
the  several  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdbni.  The  arrange- 
ment, the  distribution,  the  affinities  and  the  relations  of 
rocky  bodies  assuredly  involve  in  their  study  nothing  more 
profane  or  atheistical  than  the  heaths  and  the  mosses  which 
blossom  on  the  mountain  whose  couiposition  they  dBtermiae, 
'and  to  whose  stormy  summit  they  aftbrd  at  once  an  oriiaiuent 
and  a  protection.  It  has  no  doubt  been  insinuated,  that  the 
changes  to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected, 
cannot  ail  have  taken  place  within  the  limited  period  which 
in  the  Bible  is  iissigned  to  its  existence.  But  have  not  infidel 
astronomers  likewise  iasinuated,  that  there  are  facts  re*- 
corded  in  the  annals  of  their  science  which  could  civrry  back 
not  only  the  era  of  our  globe,  but  even  the  history  of  man,  to 
a  much  more  distant  beginning    thau  can  be  measured  by 
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S8S6 years?  Have  we  not  had  laid  before  the  pablic  eye»  cal- 
filiations  of  eclipses,  and  inferences  drawn  from  the  precession 
of  tiie  euuinoctial  points,  which  if  boldly  announced  would 
flfaM;er  alt  onr  chronology  sacred  and  profane,  and  gi^e  man 
a  duration  as  the  tenant  of  this  globe,  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  best  authenticated  records  ?  Geology,  we  admit, 
has  been  employed  by  similar  bands  to  similar  purposes; 
notwithstanding  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  where  there 
is  no  predisposition  to  sceptical  sentiments,  the  study  of  the 
earth  and  the  study  of  the  stars  will  inflame  rather  tliau  cool  the 
feeling  of  devotion  natural  to  any  pure  heart.  If  an  nndevoot 
astronomer  be  justly  accounted  mad,  an  infidel  geologist  may 
as  justly  be  suspected  of  the  same  moral  derangement. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  age  of  our  earth,  re* 
garded  simply  as  an  unorganized  mass  of  mineral  substances, 
it  is  abundantly  dear  that,  as  the  hahitaiionofmaM^  its  history 
is  not  more  aucient  than  that  given  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
The  beginning  of  society,  the  origin  of  all  hnman  institutions^ 
the  rise  of  families  and  nations,  the  invention  of  arts  and 
the  progress  of  science,  the  laws,  the  manners,  the  dress,  and 
the  dwellings  even  of  the  first  men  are  still  before  us,  and  can 
be  traced  back  to  a  period  considerably  within  the  limits  of 
scriptural  chronology.  .  Even  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
itself,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cuvier,  demonstrates  that 
the  lapse  of  time  intervening  between  our  own  days  and  the 
epoch  of  the  great  Flood  is  by  no  means  greater  than  flieP^i* 
tateuch  defines  it ;  and  thus  the  faith  of  the  Christian  |s  te 
a  certain  extent  illustrated  by  the  conclusions  of  geology. 

Upon  examining  into  the  vurious  parts  of  the  outer  coat  of 
the  earth,  it  is,  no  doubt,  manifest,  that  some  portions  of  it  are 
older  than  others ;  that  the  granitic  and  schistose  fomiations» 
for  example,  have  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  the  sbdl» 
Kmestene,  and  alluvial  rocks.  This  is  a  fact  that  no  one  can 
deny  who  has  paid  even  the  slightest  attention  to  the  most 
common  appearances.  But  age  in  this  respect  is  entirely 
relative.  We  say  that  one  mountain-rock  must  have  existed 
before  some  other  rock  occupied  its  present  place ;  but  no 
geologist  takes  upon  himself  to  pronounce  that  tbe  ibrmer 
must  have  existed  10,000  years,  and  tlie  latter  only  6,000,  or 
pretends  to  expound  a  chronology,  which  shall  set  forth  to 
his  reader  the  dates  and  periods  at  which  the  several  pro* 
cesses  of  nature,  directed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  arrived  at  dieir 
completion.  Viewed  in  reference  to  such  questions  and  con- 
jectures.  Geology  gives  no  more  encouragement  to  sceptical 
fancies  than  is  given  by  Botany;  which  sees  amidst  the 
debris  of  the  temperate  zones  the  petrified  remains  of  tropical 
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plants ;  or  by  Anatomy,  vfaich  is  even  now  busy  tradng*  ^th^ 
vestiges  of  an  animal  kingdom  long  extinct,  by  compmnr 
its  relics  with  the  structure  of  modern  zoology.  The  fisicU 
now  alluded  to,  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
great  catastrophe,  which  at  a  remote  period  involved  in  a. 
common  ruin  the  animal  and  vegetable  reigns,  and  which 
seems  also  to  have  impressed  deep  marks  of  its  fury  on  the 
more  impassible  frames  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  on  tbtf 
mineral  deposits  which  lie  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth., 
The  astronomer,  the  boianisti  the  anatomist,  and  the  geolon 
gist  proceed  upon  the  samegrouuds  in  their  several  attempts 
to  trace  the  operation  and'  the  effects  of  those  stupendouft 
physical  causes  which  the  Almighty  employed  to  pvnish.  the 
wickedness  of  man ;  an  enquiry,  it  will  be  confessed,  which 
has  no  natural  tendency  to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  recog^ 
nition  of  divine  power,  or  to  blunt  its  perceptions  of  divino 
justice^  , 

W0  have  already  adverted  to  the  distinction  which  hat 
been  sometimes  claimed  by  geologists,  between  considering 
our  globe  as  an  aggregation  of  mineral  substances,  in  tb^ 
chaotic, state,  and  reviewing  its  history  as  the  abode  of  man  $ 
and  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  4hia 
distinction  has  been  allowed  by  several  learned  and  pt^ws  tii- 
vines  of  our  own  church.  These  theological  writers  conceive* 
that  after  the  materials  of  the  earth  were  created,  which 
event  took  place  **  in  the  beginning,"  an  indefinite  period  ren 
volved,  during  which  the  earth  was  still  **  without  form  and 
void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;"  and  that 
it  was  not  until  it  pleased  the  omnipotent  Creator  to  make 
man,  that  a  habitation  was  fitted  up  for  his  reception,  illu-' 
mined  by  the  sun,  and  covered  with  plants  and  flowers. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  which  will,  of 
eourse,  be  received  or  refused,  according  to  the  particular 
brinciples  of  biblical  interpretation  by  which  it  shall  be  tried. 
Still,  there  is  certainly  no  impiety  in  the  supposition.  A 
man  may  accede  to  it,  and  yet  make  no  sacrifice  of  that  re* 
Verence  which  he  owes  to  revealed  truth ;  and  a  man  may  re* 
Ject  it  without  any  suspicion  of  a  heterodox  tendency^  or 
sceptical  object.  But,  after  all,  the  geologist  has  no  need 
to  solicit  any  such  concession,  for  he  1ms  no  concern  with 
the  absolute  age  of  the  earthj  and  even  very  little  with  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  its  several  portions,  as  they  now 
present  themselves  on  its  snrface.  The  main  object  of  bis 
investigations  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  rocks,, 
their  distribution  and  association  as  parts  of  the  terrestrial 
shell ;  and  all  this  can  be  done  as  satisiactorti y  upon  the  basis 
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.of  tWMoAaio€osinogMy,of  which  the-date  is  iiiiqiiefltfoftfm< 
nd  upon  the  infinite  series  of  ages,  and  eonntless  millions  of 
jears^  iu  which  the  Hindoo  chronologer  allows  his  imagiua- 
4i<Hi  toiran  riot« 

,  So  much  IB  the  name  of  defenee  for  the  mnch  abvaed  and 
i>alufliniated  stady  of  geology.  It  is,  we  repeat,  entirely  harm- 
less in  itself;  and  we  wiU  add,  the  student  who  ftnls  in  it 
food  for  the  depraved  appetite  of  infidelity,  will  be  seen  to 
rove,  a  heartless  sceptic,  over  every  other  ield  of  *iMlttral 
science. 

As  to  its  utility,  the  test  of  every  modern  pursuit,  we  have 
the  Qsnal  claim  to  urge  in  its  behalf,  that  it  Expands  and 
liberalizes  the  mind,  gives  grand  views  of  Gf)d's  powei^  and 
opens  up  ah  additional  channel  through  which  to  approach 
that  mighty  working  which  so  closely  identifies  nature  wjtl 
her  Divine  Author.  In  regard  to  practical  knowledge,  and 
the  command  of  the  physical  qualities  of  matter  as  sohaervi* 
ent  td  the  uses  and  ornament  of  life,  g6ology  bearaneafff  the 
same  relation  to  the  various  arts  of  aiining,  metaUmwy,  and 
pwn,  agricoltore,  that  alchymy  bore  of  old  te  the  aHtf 
whieb  depend  upon  chemistry.  The  mineralogist  has  made 
disdoveries  extremely  valuable  to  the  artist  and  mannfac** 
tniw;  and.  the  geognost  in  his  researches  into  the  affinities 
of  beds  and  strata,  has  accidentally  thrown  great  light  on  the 
fossil  riches  with  which  they  are  diversified,  and  thereby 
^dded  to  the  available  wealth  of  extensive  provinces.  Bnt, 
in  a  word,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  wherever  the  hand  of 
God  can  be  traced,  the  roiad  of  man  may  be  profitably 
ployed ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  secondary  eanses 
ployed  by  the  adorable  Creator  are  revealed  to  human  know* 
ledge,  the  power  of  man  and  his  dignity  will  receive  a  cof 
responding  increase. 

We  now  proceed  to  Dr.  Bonn's  performance ;  a  work  of 
very  considerable  value,  both  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  as  lan 
ingenious  efibrt  to  place  geological  principles  on  a  rational 
and  intelligible  footmg.  The  author  professes  to  follow  the 
dogmas  of  Werner  as»tbe  *foundalion  of  his  system,  and,  iti 
various  parts  of  his  book,  foils  not  to  express  his  amazement 
at  the  absurdities  of  Hotton ;  and  yet  it  somehow  happens 
tliat  his  views  have  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  doctrines  or  the 
Edinburgh  physician,  than  to  those  of  the  FVeyberg  miner. 
Qn  tlie  main  points  of  controversy,  indeed,  the  origin  of  gra-* 
nite,  of  porphyry,  and  of  all  the  denominations  of  trap,  he" 
holds  with  neither  school ;  for  whilst  he  claims  an  igneous 
origin  for  most  of  the  niistratified  rocks,  he  strennoosiy  op^ 
poses  the  notion  of  a  central  fire,  and  the  whole  process  of 
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more  anoieot  deposits.  These  considerations^  however, 
would  be  premature  at  present,  thoagli  we  may  observe^  in 
passing,  tnat  a  review  of  them  will  constitute  the  chief  part 
of  our  article.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  take  the  information 
which  the  Dootor  is  pleased  to  give  us  in  regard  to  his  means 
of  knowing  fully  the  subject  on  which  he  writes ;  there  beine 
a  sort  of  prejudice  or  misgiving  in  most  minds,  when  a  fo- 
reigner undertakes  to  communicate  instruction,  relative  to 
the  things  of  one's  own  country. 

'<  Amea2  par  des  circonstances  accidentelles  en  Eeosse,  J'ai 
profit^  de  moA  sdour  dans  ce  pays,  pour  tacher  d*y  saiafr  les  traits 
caracterktiqnes  des  ses  habitaDs,  uour  admirer  sis  beaux  sites,  et 
pour  appreudre  8  connoitre  ses  productions  v^g^tales  et  minerales. 
Oiiid^  par  les  lemons  deg  savans  d'Gdinbourg,  et  muni  des  instruc- 
tieBs  quails  donnent  avec  tant  d'nfTabih'te  aux  etrangers,  j'aii  fait, 
yndanf  plusieurs  ann^es,  des  voyages  a  pled  dans  di&reoftes  pro- 
vinces de  ce  royaume,  et  j'ai  trouyG  partoUt  des  alimens  a  ma  cu. 
ruMite;  iei  c'aloieot  les  habitudes  antiques  des  bergers  Caledoniens, 
qui  m'oSraient  un  cootraste  frappant  avec  celles  des  habitans  des 
cfttesy  aSrontant  chaque  jour  fa  mort  pour  appaiser  leur  laimi  ea 
avec  ceiles  de  ces  bruyantes  villes  manufacturieres  du  midi  de  1* 
EcoBse;  li  je  ne  peuvais  cesser  d*admirer  la  majeste  des  formes 
des  montagnes,  et  les  herds  enehanteurs  de  ces  lacs  et  baies  sep- 
tentrionales  orn^es  de  ruines  qui  rappellent  tant  de  souvenirs,  &c. 
Ac. — C'est  apr^  ainsi  parcource  une  grande  partie  de  la  Caledonie^ 
et  apris  n^avoir  etc  guere  arrcte  dans  ces  excursions  que  per  les 
pluies  et  les  vents,  seule^intemperies  du  cliinat  doux  et  humide  de 
^  pays,  que  je  crus  avoir  recueille  assez  de  faits  pour  pouveir  me 
haaarder  a  produire  au  jour,  &c.  &c.  et  pour  esquisser  a  grands 
traits  les  fmncipaux  faits  geologiques  de  I'Eeosse,  et  preparer 
ainsi  aox  ouvragee  classiques  qui  ne  peuvent*pas  tarder  a  soitir  de 
la  plume  des  geologues  Ecossais,  et  surtout  de  celle  de  \&u  chef.'* 

The  Essay  of  Dr.  Bou£  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
first  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Scotland,  including  also  a  few  remarks  on  its 
hydrography  ;  the  second  embraces  a  very  full  account  of  the 
different  formations  exemplified  in  the  geological  structure 
of  that  country ;  whilst  the  third  comprehends  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  geognostic  constitution  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
together  with  some  theoretical  considerations  founded  on 
the  general  survey  now  described. 

Tbe^rst  part  is  extremely  well  drawn  up,  and  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  localities  of  Scotland ;  but 
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bow  interesting  soever  it  may  be  to  a  foreign  reader,  aiid 
even .  indispensable  to  his  coitprehension  of  the  snbfect 
about  to  be  discussed ,  it  can  have  no  attractions  for  an  fi^- 
lish  i^ologist,  to  whom  the  whole  is  u^essariiy  fSimiltaf .  we 
tkeref'ore  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the  Es&ay,  entf* 
tied  "  Deja  Structure  Geognostique  de  l*Ecosse."* 

It  wiU  surprise  the  systematic  student,  who  hiE»  tpeen  all 
bii^  life  accustomed  to  three  principal  formations,  fh<^  ^pHuAl- 
tive,  the  transition,  and  the  secondary  or  flcertz,  and  who  may 
have  perceived  that  Dr.  Maccolloch  reduces  the  whole  to 
twp  lea4iQg. orders,  to  find,  in  the  work  now  before  os,  m> 
fewer  than  ten  formations.  These,  according  to  oaf  aotiiov, 
are  .the  Ibrmations  (terrains)  of  granite i  of  gneiss,  bt  mieth 
slait,  pf  porphyry^  of  chlorite  quartz  and  clay  stei^,  of 
gitay^wacke,  the  red  sandstone^  or  coidy  formatkm  {p4i^ 

^rooge  on  houiller)  tiie  later  limestone  and  kattdstoniSy  th€f'«ef- 
(wns^-formation^  and,  lastly,  the  alluvial. 
.    This  portion  of  the  book,  highly  interesting  and  >yseRillb 
fi  guide  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  Scottfsfi  ntdontffins, 
admits  very  imperfectly  of  an  intelligible  abstract     It  eon- 

:  nsts,  ill  fact,  of  a  series  of  extremely  minute  descriptions  of 
particular  localities,  accordins^  to  the  character  of  the  rocks 
which  prevail  in  them — details  which  most  be  presented  en- 
tire, or  altogether  withheld.  For  example,  we  are  told  that 
the  number  of  groupes  or  insulated  portions  of  granite  and 

,  sienite  in  Scotland  amounts  to  about  nineteen,;  every  one 
of  which  has  characters  so  peculiar  as  to  require  a  sepaarate 

« delineation ;  and  forthwith  all  the  minntise  of  their  stmctitre 

.  are  recorded  with  a  faithful  and  unwearied  hand^    W^ 
notenconnter  the  fatigue  of  a  recapitulation,  bntw€ 
the  juvenile  student  that  he  will  find  his  laboor  amply 
paid  by  the  acquisition  of  much  valuable  knowledge. 

Next  follows  le  terrain  gneiss,  on  which  we  are  soi^  to 
observe  the  author  loses  himself  completely.  Bliiifif<Med 
by  some  wag  who  writes  occasionally  in  the  Greologiod 
Transactions,  and  who  chose  to  deny  the  existence  of  gneiss 
as  a  rock  distinguishable  from  granite,  the  polite  Frenchman 
did  not  allow  himself  to  perceive  that  more  tlian  Iialf  the 
Gonntry  over  which  he  travelled  (a  pied,  too)  north  of  the 
Tay  is  composed  of  gneiss  as  the  fundamental  dc^poiit.  The 
writer  in  question,  who,  we  believe,  was  Dr.  Maoeiilioch, 
has  since  discovered  his  mistake,  and  admitted  the  asnal  dis- 

.  tinctioa  in  primitive  rocks ;  but  0r.  Bou6,  who  aeeaa#  oa 
this  occasion,  as  also  on  some  others*  to  have  used  his  pre- 
decessor's legs  as  well  as  his  eyes,  adheres  to  the  opinioa 
first  given,  and  has,  consequently^  in  his  geological  map  ol 
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iSbotludy  laid  down  the  gneiss  district  as  oonsisting  of  mica- 
slaiSm  Nearly  the  whole  country  from  Dundee  to  Caithness 
is»  in  the  map»  coloured  with  the  tint  of  micaceoas  schist*— 
a  eircamstance,  we  confess*  which  creates  a  certain  degree 
of  doubt  as  to  the  actual  and  personal  inspection  of  that  ex^ 
tensive  field  by  the  inidnstrious  author  now  before  us.  Nor 
is  our  astonishment  lessened  when  we  find  Dr.  Bou£  placing 
as  subordinate  to  the  mica-slate  those  vast  masses  of  gneiss 
in  Ross  and  Invemess-shire»  so  clearly  pointed  out  and  die- 
scribed  both  by  Professor  Jameson  and  Dr.  Vaccullooh. 
We  leave  him«  hQwever,  to  settle  the  dispute  with  the  able 
ideologists  now  named*  to  neither  of  whom,  w6  beUete^  is  any 
part  of  that  wild  region  altogether  unknown. 

Tl)e  third  formation  is  that  of  mica-schist  itself*  which  the 
imthor,  according  to  the  views  just  given*  assures  us  **  oo- 
^upe  le  pjii^  .de  place  en  Ecosse*  puisque  c'est  la  roche  do* 
minante  qui  donne  un  caractere  si  uniforme  a  toute  cette 
partie  de  ce  royaume*  au  nord  da  pied  meridional  des  Gran- 
piMis*  et  asscuatit  ses  habitans  aux  habitudes  et  an  geni^  de 
vie  qui  ont  toojours  distingu^  le  rusi  et  belliquaux  montag- 
nard  Ecossais>  des  habitans  des  plaines." 

The  facts  and  observations  arranged  under  the  above  head 
are  remarkable  for  perspicuity*  making  due  alloif  aaee  for  the 
Specialties  of  nomenclature. 

Between  the  mica-slate  and  clay-slate  Dr.  Bou6  places 
the  porphyry  formation ;  Acknowledging  at  the  same  time 
thai  he  does  so  without  possessing  any  very  distinct  ideas  as 
to  its  precise  geognostic  situation. 

We  recommend  to  the  young  geologist  a  careful  study  of 
the  several  sections  devoted  to  the  red  sandstone  and  coal 
formations ;  the  latter  of  which  is  not  improperly  considered 
AS  subordinate  to  the  other.  The  .trap  rocks*  which  occupy 
certain  portions  of  that  formation,  and  about  the  origin  of 
which  so  much  controversy  has  been  maintained  between 
the  two  dominant  classes  of  geologists*  are  very  minutely 
described  by  Dr.  Bou^*  and>  generally  speaking*  with  woo* 
derful  accuracy.  We  ourselves  have  examined  most  of  the 
ground  in  question*  and  read  several  tracts  illustrating  its 
singular  structure,  written  by  keen  partisans  of  each  of  tlie 
rival  theories ;  and  we  willingly  do  our  author  the  justice  to 
declare  that  his  details  will  be  readily  received  by  Wernerian 
end  Huttonian*  how  little  soever  they  may  be  disposed  to 
adopt  bis  conclusions^ 

IJnder  the  head  of  '^  Terrain  de  calcaire  et  de  gr^  pos* 
teriears  an  gr^  rouge*  ou  terrain  de  calcaire  a  gryphites*" 
Dr.  Boa£  opposes  himself  boldly  to  Dr.  MaccuUoch  on  the 
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ground  asrained  by  the  latter,  relative  to  the  idenfity  ef  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  limestone.  From  the  fact,  ohserved 
by  him  in  one  of  the  Hebrides^  that  limeatooe,  haTing  all 
the  ordinary  characters  of  that  which  is  called  primitiTe* 
passes  into  the  stratified  or  secondary,  he  not  nnnatnrally 
mfen'ed  that  their  origin  must  he  the  same.  He  imagined 
also  that  he  observed  organized  remains  in  the  fonaev;  a 
circamstance  which,  if  well  established,  would  oertainly 
warjrant  the  inference  which  that  ardent  enqairer  ia  so  will* 
ing  to  found  upon  it. 


^  Enfin,**  says  his  antagonist,  **  entrainc  psr  les  idees  Inge- 
nieuses  du  DoCteur  Hutton,  et  n'  admettant  pas  la  divMen  des 
tenraias  de  transition  il  se  satisfait  plus  vite  qn'un  autre:  il  croil 
avoir  suffissamment  prouve  Tunion  mttme  de  ces  caleaires,  ct  ne 
s'occupe  plus  que  d'expliquer  toutes  ces  anomalies  par  la  chaltui 
des  nappes  ignees  de  sienitc  ou  de  trapp,  mais  malheareosemenl 
hk  theorie  Huttbnienne  elle  m^me  nous  servira  en  paciie  i  Ini 
6ter  ses  points  d'appui.  D'abonl,  si  la  chaleur  de  re^ea  m 
Aision  etant  la  cause  de  Tctat  cristallin  de  ces  calcuires^  I'on  ponr^ 
rait  s^etonner  pourquoi  ils  se  trouveroient  melang&es  de  parlief 
supposies  intactes :  mais  j'abandonne  cette  diflSculte ;  j^admets 
^ne  M.  MaccuUoch  a  bien  devin6  I'origine  de  la  grande  masse 
ehristaUine,  que  I'inegalite  de  chaleur  de  ces  anciennes  laves  a 
pitkhiit  oes  anomalies  et  meme  que  Tidee  bizarre  de  laves  cachees 
aoaa  les  roches  peut  etre  employees  dans  les  cas  les  plus  extraor. 
dinaire ;  mas  ce  que  je  lui  conteste,  faute  de  preuves,  c'est  que 
la  chaleur  et  la  pression  la  plus  intense  puissent  changer  teHement 
la  conposition  a'une  masse  roinerale  qu'un  calcaire  terreux  m^le 
e  sable  devienne  un  calcaire  cristallin  melang6  de  silice,  d'a^gOe^ 
e  magnesia^  et  renfermant  des  amas  de  serpentine  transparente.^ 

There  is  a  very  long  article  on  ''  le  terrain  volcaniqne'' — a 
formation  which  is  said  to  bear  a  strikinganalogy  to  those 
of  indisputably  extinguished  volcanoes.  This  deposition  is 
•hnost  entirely  confined  Ut  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
where  it  is  said  to  constitnte  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Hebridean  isles  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  Frith  of  Glyde^  and 
even  to  extend  itself  into  the  great  valley  which  separates 
Ae  Grampian  range  from  the  grey  wacke  mountains  of  the 
aouth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  the 
ingenions  author  tliroughont  this  interesting  section  without 
atatingthe  priocijsles  of  his  geognostic  theory,  because  as  his 
views,  as  far  as  tbey  are  peculiar,  rest  solely  on  the  origin  of 
basalt  and  the  other  trap  rocks,  they  are  ever  and  anon 
brought  forward  by  him  whilst  describing  the  geological 
features  of  the  several  districts  in  which  they  oc/cnr.  In  the 
pursoit  of  his  hypothetical  speculations  he,  of  course^  comes 
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ticcastonglly  into  cqllisioD  with  Dr.  MaccuIIoch  and  other 
mcjobers  of  the  Hnttonian  school ;  and  it  is  extremely  amus*-' 
ing  to  a  neutral  re^er  to  observe  how  far,  io  his  eagerness 
Sot  victory*  tihe  politeness  of  his  language  is  at  variance  with 
liis  suspicions  pf  inaccurate  statement  and  bad  logic  on  the 

Sart  of  his  antagonist^.  After  a  stoat  conflict  with  Messieurs 
faccallochi  Buckland,  and  Conybeare  in  regard  to  the  na« 
tare  and  origin  of  chert  or  flinty-slate^  he  expresses  himself 
M  follows*  **  Mais  le  geologne  qui  se  deQe  an  tan  t  des  id6es 
trop  en(mte$  (jln  Ooct^r  Hutton  que  de  la  partiality  sys<* 
ieointM|«e  d^e  cortwiB  el^ves  de  t'ecole  de  Freyberg,  ^ssatem 
tona  les  tnoyens  possibles  poor  approfcH^dir  la  nature  de  ces 
roches  et  il  verra  bient4t  qu'alles  rentrent  daus  une  classe 
4e  prodaits  tout  a  fait  differens  qui,  malgre  les  descripH<m$ 
^on  4n  a  donnees,  sent  encore  peu  connus.'' 

When  deseribing  the  country  around  Edinliurgh/  I)r. 
Bon£  fe^lessly  throws  down  his  glove  to  tlie  whole  scl^qot  of 
Wernerians,  now  flourishing  in  tbat  neighbourhood^  not 
exceptipg  even  **  le  clief  de  1  ecole"  himself.  The  coa)  fiel^ 
which  surrounds  that  city*  and  extends  to  some  distance  jroiqi 
.either  shore  of  jthe  Forth*  presents  many  gronpes  and  isolal^ 
niasses  of  trap  ropk ;  and  these  the  Hnttonians  have  piv9^ 
noanced  to  be  distioct  specimens  of  the  igneous  or  pltftonio 
formation*  whilst  the  disciples  of  Werner  are  no  le^  obstiaaie 
.  in  ^ascribing  them  as  depositions  irom  an  aqueous  so]«tien# 
Oujr  fiutbor  differs  from  both,  and  maintains  that  the  rocks  itt 
question  are  volcanic*  and  formed  while  as  yet  the  cnUer 
« whence  they  proceeded  wa;^  under  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing sea.  It  is  clear*  says  be,  that  the  hill  called  Arthur  Seat 
is  a  volcanic  joiass*  resting  upon  the  inferior  beds  of  the  coal 
formation,  with  which  it  may  perhaps  be  connected,  notwith- 
standing its  singular  position;  thoHghi  ^dds  be*  it  appears 
more  probable  that  it  make9  a  part  of  the  later  deposit,  to 
which  are  attached  more  or  less  intimately  the  rock  of  tlie 
castle  of  Edinburgh^  eminences  of  Craig  Lockart,  the  basaltii 
situatiDd  still  further  to  the  West,  and  even  the  obtuse  c^nes 
of  Datmahoy,  &c.  &c.  After  having  thus  unfolded  tlie  struc- 
ture of  this  groupe,  if,  he  continues*  one  goes  to  examine  the 
.  basaltic  niass  which  extends  from  east  to  west*  and  upon  which 
is  built  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  there 
will  be  found  a  great  mass  of  unstratified  volcanic  rocks* 
.  which,  resting  on  a  basis  ot,  tliat  sandstone  pepuliar  to  the 
coal  formation,  begin  to  appear  between  Sulisoury  Craig  and 
the  Caltou-bill,  and  rise  gradually  towards  the  castle,  where 
they  attain  the  height  of  §35  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ad- 
Joining  Frith.     ''Mius  d'ou  est  yenue  x^ette  l^ve!  doU 
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sapposer  qa'elle  est  pr^s  de  Tendroit  do&t  elle  est  flartie^  oi 
est-ce  nne  portipo  d*ane  grande  coulee?  Vera  qael  €6ta  st 
dirigeait  ce  ooarant  igii6,  et  qaelle  est  sa  liaiseB  aveo  ia 
masse  trapienne  do  moht  Calton :  telles  sont  lea  qneiiioiis 
qui  se  pres^ntent  k  Tesprit,  et  aux  qoelies  on  oepentrepeiidve 
qae  pat  les  app^rence8  presentees  par  les  anoiens  coaraos  de 
lave* 

This  is  anqaestionably  a  near  approach  to  tiie  opinkMit  of 
Dr,  HnttoD,  whose  whole  theory  oegan  with  ArClNyr  Seal, 
and  never  proceeded  much  beyond  it.  FoUowiDg  IheToleof 
Virgil's  peasant^  he  fondly  cctoceived  that  aU  *die  BKMMitaiirt 
oh  tbe  faice  of  the  earth  were  like  the  proqd  little  hSl'^Aioh 
towers  above  the  smoky  roofs  of  Edinburgh. 

M  Sic  canibus  catulos  s^x^lee^  sic  matribus  hsedas. 
Noram/' 

The  Wernerians,  too,  have  taken  their  maki  podtieB  on 
that  celebrated  eminence^  and  still  seem  determined  to  defend 
it  to  the  last ;  well  knowing  that  if  they  yield  (lasalt,  green- 
stone,  and  trap-tuff  to  the  enemy»  gpranite,  por{A?ry>  and 
even  sienite  mast  soon  share  the  same  dishononraLle  fate, 
and  all  their  conquests  and  their  glory  will  disappear  from  the 
earth.  What  value  must  the  the  head  of  the  Edkibia^ 
school  now  set  upon  the  complimentary  assurance  of  Dr. 
Bou6,  that  '*  j'ai  mis  a  profit  les  interessatttes  lemons  de  all. 
Jameson,  et  j'ai  suivi  dans  mon  travail  les  principes  de  son 
ecole."  The  Professor  mdst  indeed  be  amazed  at  this  appli- 
cation of  his  principles,  so  completely  subversive  of  att^  the 
conclusions  wbich  he  is  wont  to  found  upon  them  ! 

Passing  over  the  ''  terrain  d*allavion"  which  presents  no- 
thing either  new  or  striking,  we  advance  to  the  third  part  of 
the  work,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  author^a  **  oon- 
aiderations  generates  theoriques.'' 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Bou£  scouts  the  Wemeriatt  idea  of 
universal  formations.  He  admits  indeed  that  rocks  mt  the 
grmiiic  form  (granUoides),  constitute  the  base  of  all  fte  de- 
posits (dep6ts)  which,  rising  above  the  sea,  give  existence  to 
Scotland  i  and  yet  in  the  very  same  page  he  denies  this  pre- 
eminence to  granite  properly  so  called.  There  is,  says  he, 
but  a  very  small  number  pf  granitic  masses  which  have  all  the 
characters  necessary  to  place  them  under  the  deposit  of 
gneiss;  and  he  goes  on  to  specify  the  district  of  Braemar, 
and  three  or  four  other  localities  as  the  only  instanoes  in  Scot- 
land of  a  truly  primordial  granite.  Perliaps  the  aatiiLor  is 
not  aware  that  the  Wernerians  of  1821  have  modified  con- 
siderably their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  primitive  ro^ks ;  nfi 
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I^gef  imufiting  on  separate  or  distinct  formations  of  granile»i 
goeisSf  micapslate*  and  the  other  members  of  that  series,  but 
rather  choosing  to  view  the  whole  as  the  result  of  a  simnl- 
taneoas  erystalUaation.  Whether  the  same  notion  will  be 
extmded  to  the  transition  rocks  we  presume  not  to  say ; 
not  knowing  on  what  principle  of  chemical  deposition  the 
stmctiire  of  th^  grey  wackes  and  sandstones  of  th#t  order 
call  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Leaving  aU  subordinate 
pointsi  however,  the  JDoctor  at  length  arrives  at  the  main. 
qnestioDr  Qtielle  est  Vorigine  d€9  terrains  ecossai*?  How 
oan  one  reasonably  explain  to  one's  self,  in  the  actual  state  of 
bomaA  knowledge,  this  successiye  foriqatipn  and  their  cha-^ 
vaoters? 

A^  to  the  older  formations  nothing  is  attempted,  and  wtf 
readily  enter  into  the  justice  of  the  auuor^s  remark,  tl|at  geo- 
logists have  generally  begun  with  the  primitive  rocks,  o^ 
which  they  could  not  experimentally  acquire  any  knowledge  ; 
ami,  having  established  their  tlieories  on  that  unknown 
ground,  they  descend  to  the  later  formations,  and  insist  upon 
explaining  their  nature  and  origin,  upon  the  theoretical  prin* 
oiples  ^ich  they  had  graltuitously  assumed  in  regard  to  the 
more  apcient.  it  is,  as  he  properly  calls  it,  a  march  from*  the  unr 
known  tp  the  known ;  a  mode  of  procedure  which  covers  witk 
yoinntary  darkness  a  great  variety  of  facts  which  nature  ha^' 
vouchsafed  to  bring  to  light*  Thus,  because  the  grauitiq 
rocks  of  tlie  primordial  class  are  ascribed  hypoihetically  to  a 
chemical  deposition  from  an  aqueous  menstruum,  the  trap 
rocks  of  the  newest  order  must  have  a  sii^ilar  origin.  Thi^ 
absurd  rule  pervades  all  their  speculations.  If,  for  example, 
the  crystalline  substances  enclosed  in  certain  trap  rocks  be 
advanced  as  a  proof  of  the  intimate  connectipn  of  these  last 
with  volcanic  products,  the  thorough-paced  geologist  will 
exclaim,  that  resemblances  go  for  nothing,  because,  forsooth, 
almost  all  the  same  minerals  are  found  in  the  primitive  rocks. 
Is  it  not,  says  Dr.  B006,  as  if  a  person  who  knew  Quly  a  few 
words  of  English  were  to  se^  himself  tq  read  Shakspeare,  and 
endeavour  to  guess,  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  thq 
ineaning  of  tbe  terms  w^ch  were  unknown  to  him ;  and  then 
to  apply  his  preti^nded  knowledge,  founded  uppn  a  few  con*: 
jectures  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  the  exposition  of  the  Vica(^ 
of  Wakefield ! 

The  Doctor's  method  of  conducting  geological  researches 
is  infinitely  niqre  philosophical  than  that  which  generally 
obtains.  He  founds  his  procedure  on  facts,  and  never  trans* 
gresses  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  analogy.  Beginning  with  thq 
grey-waoke  formation^  and  proceeding  (o  the  red  sandstone;| 
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he  ascribes  their  origin  to  the  operation  of  oaases  whick  ave 
still  in  existent  andj  partialty  aotif  e, — the  inflneDM,  namelyt 
of  water  whether  tranqail  or  in  corrents,  in  dissolving  rockj 
boAies,  and  in  scattering  their  debris  over  the  acyaceot  plains* 
The  eharaeters  of  both  the  formaiions  now  specified  seen 
clearly  to  deiertlitne  tiie  soarce  wl^enoe  they  sprang.    The 
aatnre  of  tlleir  ingredients  and  the  manner  of  their  anre-* 
gliliien  ad  enc^  dlMiote  their  affinity  to  more  ancient  boduesi^ 
and -carry  back  their  origin  to  that  remote  period  when  the 
^eat  waters  eofered  the  snrfaee  of  oar  gloh^. 
'  In  like  manner  he  endeavours  to  proceed  from  the  kiio^ 
to  the  anknown  in  regard  to  tibe  trap  rocks  which  present 
themselves  so  abundantly  in  the  red-sandstone  formatiea. 
Finding  that  votcsiMieft  preface  rotks  bearing  a  striking  re< 
semUancei  to  the  deposits  in  question,  and  even  in  some  int 
stanees   e:thibiting  a  strict  identity  of  matter  as  well  as  eC 
straatinre^  be  thinks  himself  warranted  to  conclude  that  the 
trap  formations  have  likewise  had  a  Yolcanic  origin.    To 
maae  oat  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  only  incambent  apon  binv, 
aa  he jostly  conceives,  to  establish  the  similarity  now  spoken 
of,  between  roeks  avowedly  volcanic  and  those  which  he^ 
wimCs  to  prove  Qach  ;  and  to  remove  whatever  physical  oh-: 
jectioas  may  be  imagined  to  oppose  thomsetves  to  the  exist* 
ence  i^  volcanoes  at  the  epoch  of  the  trap  formation*    In  this 
attempt  he  stands  almost  alone,  tor  althongh  '*  an  nombre 
at^iea  oonsiderkble  de  geologaes  anglais  reconnaissent  hien 
la  voieanicitft  des  roches  dont  nons  parlons,  mais  imbos  des 
idies  erron^es  da  I>oetear  Hatton  its  soiltenclins  a  croireqae 
I^lav^  de  ce  temps  n'ont  pas  coules  comme  a  present,  ei^ 
conseqnence  iis  les  font  arriver  de  mille  manieres  an  milSeo 
des  roches,  et  leor  font  prodaire  des  effets  qni  n'existent  pas, 
dans  ianatare,  oik  qni  s*expliqaent  de  la  maniere  la  pins  sia»- 
pte,  anivant  les  idi£es  des  volcanistes/' 

In  establishing  the  identify  of  the  igneoas  origin  of  tha 
trap  rocks,  foand  in  th^  red«sandstone  formation,  and  of  snch 
rocks  es  are  allowed  to  be  votcanto,  he  insists  noon  flie  simi- 
larity of  the  composition,  and  the  mineralogical  structure  of 
these  two  substi^uces,  ti)e  resemblance  of  the  minerals  whiek 
they  embody,  and  tiiirdly,  on  the  similarity  of  tkeir  positiom^ 
et  ne  presqus  tous  Isurs  accidens. 

As  to  the  first  particular,  every  one,  says  he,  has  recog^ 
niaed  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  red  sand-stone  formation,  feid* 
sjpar,  oxidllloBS  titaniferoas  iron,  qaarl^,  mica-homblend, 
and  even  many  persons  ef  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  which 
he  holds,  allow  there  is  to  be  found  in  these  rocks  angite 
ant)  even  olivine.     But  snpposing  this  to  be  a  mistake^  and 
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tbat  angite  does  not  exist  in  them^  he  asks  whatlier  tibere  W 
any  prodnct  ^^hatever^  cleariy  aqaeoas  In  its  origin^  iHiick 
p^resents  to  us  an  assemblage  even  of  tfae  other  minereSs; 
There  is  not  one*  I  know  well,  he  continnes,  tbat  lecourse 
may  be  had  here  to  the  old  objection  that  mineralogical  «p* 
peafan<$e8  are  deceitfal,  and  that  even  if  this  identity  of  oom«^ 

K>sitioii  were  proved,  it  might  still  be  regarded  as  {lossilite^ 
at  the  same  rocks  which  in  one  case  are  formed  from  water, 
by  precipitation,  may  in  another  case»  have  been  formed  by 
means  of  fire ;  on  the  principle  that  these  two  agents  hawe 
eqaaHy  the  power  of  forming  certain  silioeoas  prodnctioas. 
Bat  the  question  here  does  not  respect  mere  fragments  t4 
rocks  \  it  toms  upon  the  general  composition  of  twd  mtaeraL 
masses ;  and  until  it  shsul  be  shewn  thi|t  water  .has  natorally 
the    power  of  precipitating,   on  some  occasions,  feldspar^ 
mic^,  and  titanated  iron»  I  shall  think  myself  entitled,  say^ 
the  anthor,  to  regard  ad  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of 
such  productions  on  the  aquews  principle,  as  mere  dreams  9 
or  at  least  as  conseqnences  drawn,  in  the  first  instanoe,  from 
theoretical  ideas,  in  respect  to  the  primitive  rocks,  and  after^ 
wards  applied  to  tturow  light  on  later  formations  which  ought  to 
be  betterinown  tnan  the  others  whose  properties  are  adduced 
to  explain  them.    Since  one  is  allowed  to  make  conjedares, 
it  seenis  wiser  in  prosecuting  a  theory,  to  explain  geological 
problems  upon  the  ground  of  facts  which  nature  presents 
^ery  day,  m  her  regular  operations,  than  to  imagine  mira* 
pies,  or  change^  in  her  immutable  law^ ;  as  even  these,  if 
edmitted|  would  be  altogether  inexplicable  acoording  to  omr ' 
actual  knowledge  whether  of  chemistry  or  geology. 

Besides  identity  of  composition,  he  proceeds  to  shew  at 
aome  length,  that  the  trap  rocks  and  the  volcanic,  have  almost 
all  the  same  properties^ — the  same  structure  in  the  great  and 
in  the  «ma^(-^and  that  tb^y  embqdy  the  same  crystals.  "  Bn 
fitt  mot  tout  ceque  jai  dit  sur  la  position  geog^ostiqae  dea 
pouches  felds-pathiquqs  et  trapp^ennnes  du  gris  rouge  £cos« 
sais,  et  en  particuliere  de  ces  depots  cbarboimeiix,  vient  a 
Tappui  de  1  idee  de  lear  origiqe  volcaniqae.'^ 

Ascending  towards  the  primitive  rocks^  Dr.  Boa6  applies 
:^e  same  principles  to  explain  the  oriffin  ef  trap  in  the  grey 
wacke  formation,  usually  eifteemed  tbe  eldest  of  the  tran- 
sition series.  He  denies  the  existence  of  chemical  precipi- 
tates in  that  order  of  rooks.  The  pudding*8tone,  connected 
with  grey  wacke,  like  grey  wacke  itself  are,  says  he,  '^dea 
rocfaes  aggregees,"  that  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  prior 
irocks,  accumulated  by  the  agency  of  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  more  ancient  mountains,  much  in  the  same  v- 
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as  we  see  cbAiu  form^  ^t  the  months  of  large  riven, 
or  banks  of  sand  deposited  ^X  t^ei  entrance  of  exteosiite 
bays.  The  ixm  rocks  here  are,  according  to  our  author, 
likewise  decidedly  volcanic ;  and  the  same  ai^guments^  drawn 
from  composition,  structure,  position,  and  imbedded  mine- 
rals, which  were  used  to  establish  the  identity  of  tiie  fioete. 
trap  and  the  known  products  of  volcanoes,  are  fepgated 
with  slight  modifications  under  this  head  to  effect  the  same 
object,  in  regard  to  t^e  transition  trap. 

Entering  the  region  of  the  primordial  rocks,  Htm  Bon^ 
detects  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  and  attended  with 
nearly  the  same  results.  All  the  schistose  depositions,  and 
more  especially  the  quartz  and  ohlorite  slates,  are  pronounced 
mechanical ;  that  Js,  an  aggregation  of  the  debris  of  more 
ancieut  rocks  united  in  a  certain  bt^e  and  hdd  together  by 
a  particular  ceoient.  '*  En  eflet,  b^aucoup  de  rpches.  quart- 
reuses  et  chlorlteuses  semblent  presenter  dans  la  maniere  do 
leur  aggregation  et  les  fragmens  qu*eiles  contiennent,  desca* 
ract^res  si  evideus  d'aggregatlon  mecaoiqijip.  que  plusienrs 
geologues  les  out  class6es  parmi  les  grauwach^s,  quoiqne  too^ 
ne  soient  pas  de  ropinion  que  je  viens  d'emettre..'  The  same 
principles  are  immediately  ej^ tended  to  clay-slate,  mica-slatOf 
axid  gneiss.  This  last  rock,  like  all  the  foregoing,  is  com- 
posed mechanically  of  the  ingredients  of  a  mineral  body  stilt 
older  than  it  It  i^  made  up  of  the  (constituent  parts  of  granite; 
being  in  fact  neither  more  nor  Icjjs  than  a  stratified  granite; 
•and  imbodyiog  the  mineralogical  substances  which  are  dor 
rived  from  granite.  Id  a  word,  the  unstratified  rocks,  granite, 
sienite,  and  porphyry  are  volcanic,  and  were  the  first  formed 
of  all  the  bodies  which  compose  the  great  mountain  ranges 
of  the  earth,  and  serve  as  points  of  attachment  to  which 
all  our  continents  adhere,  and  from  the  materials  of  which 
all  our  land  is  derived.  On  these  views,  by  no  means  ori- 
ginal, rests  the  geological  theory  of  Dr.  Boue,  which  he  givc^ 
briefly  in  the  following  sentences. 

^'Les  roches  granttotdes  primitives,  d'apr^  les  idees  que  jevieus 
d'emettre,  auraient  forrn^  d'abord  der  grandes  messes  de  granite  as- 
sociees  avec  quelques  amas  porphyriques  et  sieniteqaes  dont  nous 
n'appercevoos  que  rarement  les  restes^  et  d*on  seroient  derive  eh 
partiei  par  desdeatniclioos  posterieurs,  le  terrain  du  gneiss,  pendant 
la  formati<m  duquel  dea  <»olie9  d^  differentes  roches  se  seroient 
intercalies  eatre  ces  aggregate 

<«  Des  eruptions  yolcaniques  se  seroient  ensuite  renouvellies 
peqt-etre  avant  ou  au  milieu  de  la  formation  du  mica-schiste,  et  an« 
roient  aussi-donne  lieu  a  des  ames,  des  coulees  et  quelques  filoi^ 
graniliqucs  ou  sienltiqucs,  et  pendant  ou  apr^s  la  formations  des 
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roches  quartaseuses  et  cliloriieuses  aurcrient  ett  ifeiines  ees  amas  de 
tienites  ou  de  roches  granitoides  siabondans  en  rodiesporphyri- 
ques,  et  accompagnp.#  aussi  de  quelques  filops  q^i  aont  des  fen  tea 
rempliea  par  lea  laves  dans  leur  marche,  ou  bien  lateralement  aa 
moment  du  soulevement  desmaases,  et  les  ramifications  qu'elles  pre« 
aentent  quelquefois*  feraient  presuixier  que  les  roches  n^etalent  par 
eneore  entierement  consolid^es  au  moment  de  leur  fprmation. 

**  Cea  id^es  (heoriquea  feraient  done  deriver  la  formation  de  la 
cro{ite  du  globe  de  quelques  lois  generales  simples  et  encore  ac« 
tnenement  ezistantes,  et  Texplication  de  Porigine  de  toutes  les  masses 
,  mtnerales  se  trouverait  de  presque  donnee  en  disant  que  la  create 
dii  globe  est  composee  d'une  succession  de  roches  non  stratificea' 
de  formation  ign6e  et  des  roches  stratificies  que  I'^au  a  forme  me- 
chaniquement  ou  chemiquement  avec  les  premieres  produits,  ou  arte 
des  substances  provenant  des  animaux,  des  plantes,  ou  des  sources 
encore  actuellement  inconneues." 

We  have  said  that  these  views  are  by  no  means  original. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  very  same  which  Dr.  Knight  of  Belfast^ 
has  advanced  in  his  *'  New  Theory  of  the  Earth ;"  proceed- 
ing equally  on  the  ground  of  a  modiSed  Huttonianism,  and 
abjuring  alike  all  deference  for  the  founder  of  the  plutonic 
schooL  Can  it  be  possible  that  Dr.  Boa6  has  not  read  Dr. 
Knight's  book  ?  There  is  not  in  any  part  of  his  Essay  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  *'  New  Theory,"  although  publishod 
a  year  before  the  *'  Western  Isles"  of  Dr.  Macoolloch,  the 
^'  apparition  suhite*  of  which  work  seems  to  have  given  a 
new  character  to  the  labours  ofi  the  Parisian  geologist*  Sudi 
a  coincidence  is  at  all  cfvents  remarkably  striking,  and,  if 
entirely  accidental,  appears  to  indicate  a  new  era  in  geog- 
nostic  research ;  the  same  views  Occurring  at  the  same  time 
to  authors  who  had  nothing  in  common  besides  the  natural 
objects  to  which  their  studies  were  separately  directed. 

The  opinion  that  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  primitive  class 
were  formed  from  a  mechanical  deposition  of  older  rocks, 
suspended  in  an  aqueous  solvent  or  vehicle,  has  been  held  by 
several  geologists  of  great  name.  We  find  in  Jameson's  Mi- 
neralogy of  the  Scottish  isles,  that  Ferber  and  Pallas  ob- 
serving appearances  of  granitic  masses  and  schistus  passing 
into  each  other  in  the  Russian  mountains,  supposed  that 
gneiss,  mica  slate  and  clay  slate  were  formed  from  the  </elrj- 
ttis  of  granite.  Dr.  Maoculloch,  too,  in  several  passages 
addressed  to  the  Geological  Society,  has  expressed  his  belief 
that  some  of  the  primitive  rocks,  particularly  quartz  and 
mica-slate,  will  be  found  to  have  had  a  mechanical  origin, 
and  to  have  derived  their  materials  from  the  ingredients  of 
xocks  Mill  more  ancient.    Pefbapsi  however,  it  is  to  these 
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very  writers  that  Dr.  Bott£  alhidcs  when  be  sajt,  **  qodqae^* 
uns  ont  Ae}k  mSme  ct6  convaincas  de  la  necessity  de  njMer 
plusieurs  de  ces  masses  non  stratifie6s  pami  left  proMis 
ignees ;  ces  personnes  1^  nV)ot  qa*ao  pas  a  faire  pour  tire  de 
won  avis  et  ae  celui  de  M,  le  docteur  Hutton." 

We  have  not  time  to  point  out  the  ^amerons  objectioBS 
which  might  be  urged  against  the  principles  on  which  the 
theory  now  before  us  is  constructed.  Several  of  thev  are 
«igge»ted  and  even  stated  with  .suffictest  candoor  by  the 
author  himself;  but  altbopgb  ataied  fairly  they  are  not  an- 
swered satisfactorily*  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  mv 
knowledge  both  as  to  the  nature  of  mineral  snbstanMS>  taken 
separately,  and  as  to  the  efiects  reciprocally  produced  by 
their  combination  iq  mountain  rocks,  and  aboye  ail,  in  regard 
to  Iheir  relations  to  the  two  powerfvl  ageciti#  fire  and  water, 
which  are  employed  in  determining  their  form  and  diatribn- 
tion»  we  cannot  venture  upon  the  slightest  approach  to 
theory*  without  inonning  the  hazard  of  contradicting  our- 
selves and  provoking  the  severest  criticism  at  the  Mod  of 
others. 

It  is  but  justice  however  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Banc's  no- 
tions in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  trap  rocks  so  abuadanlly 
scattered  in  the  red-sandstone  and  independent  coal  foran- 
tions,  have  the  singular  merit  of  relieving  the  geologist  from 
the  difficulty  which  attends  the  fact  of  succesdive  layers  or 
beds  of  sandstone  and  greenstone  bein?  found  in  the  aame 
deposit.  In  Salisbnnr  Craigs,  for  example,  a  locality  already 
so  often  allnded  to,  ^ere  are  alternate  beds  of  the  two  rocks 
above  specified,  presenting  themselves  in  repeated  aacoes- 
fiion^  and  preserving  a  distinct  parallelism  throughout  the 
line  of  their  junction. 

Neither  the  Wemeriaa  nor  the  Huttonian  has  been  able 
to  derive  from  the  principles  of  his  theory,  a  satisfactory  or 
even  an  intelligible  ei^planation  of  this  fact.  The  fonnfur 
assures  us,  that  the  water  which  at  one  time  sarronnded  ihe 
globe  contained  in  solution  the  fngredieata  both  of  graea* 
stone  and  sandstone,  and  upon  the  recannence  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  in  some  hidden  manner  inflaeaoed  the  caap 
dition  of  that  solvent,  it  deposited  first  the  one  rock  and  then 
the  other ;  resuming  this  periodical  formation  at  intervals  ap- 
parently equal.  The  Huttonian,  on  the  other  hand,  man- 
tains  that  the  greenstone  was  injected  from  below,  between 
the  several  beds  of  sandstone,  separating  this  last  into 
layers,  and  filling  up  the  space  thereby  occasioned  with  bedi 
of  melted  trap,  which  in  many  instances  are  thicker  than  the 
portions  of  sandstone  by  which  they  are  dividied.    This  9^ 
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count  oP  a  physical  phenomenoiii  by  no  means  rare  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  is  so  extremely  ridiculooa,  not  to  say  nn- 
pbilosophica],  that  it  covered  the  whole  theory  whence  it 
sprang  with  very  general  contempt,  llie  hypothesis  of  a 
aobaia(ine  volcano  discharging  at  intervals  its  feJdspar,  horn'- 
blend,  and  augite^  and  forming  beds  of  trap,  upon  which 
the  saperinonmbent  water,  charged  with  siliceous  and  alu- 
minous earths,  deposited  a  layer  of  sandstone,  to  be  after- 
wforda  covered  with  a  fresh  stream  of  lava  flowing  tinder  the 
pressure  of  the  ocean,  carries  with  it  much  plausibility,  ancT 
precludes  most  of  the  objections  which  assail  the  doctrines 
of  Hntton  and  of  Werner. 
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